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PREFACE. 


nnHIS  book  is  a  second  edition  of  one  with  the  same  title  which  was 
-*-  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  two  volumes  bearing 
the  dates  1892  and  1893.  At  the  time,  about  five  years  ago,  when  it  first 
became  necessary  to  think  seriously  about  a  new  edition,  a  number  of  friends 
had  sent  me  criticisms  of  particular  sections  of  the  book  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  matters  of  detail.  Among  these  friends  Prof.  W.  J.  Lewis 
and  Prol  W.  M®F.  Orr  must  be  named  with  especial  gratitude.  I  knew  then 
that  two  or  three  Chapters  ought  to  be  rewritten,  and  that  the  results  of 
several  new  researches  ought  to  be  incorporated,  but  I  did  not  contemplate  a 
very  extensive  revision.  The  task  of  rearranging  the  old  matter,  with  some 
considerable  additions  and  a  few  slight  omissions,  became  so  distasteful,  and 
the  result  appeared  so  unsatis&ctory,  that  at  length  I  abandoned  the  attempt, 
and  wrote  a  new  book  containing  some  extracts  from  the  old  one.  The 
science  of  Elasticity — ^the  mechanics  of  solid  bodies  as  they  really  are — is 
so  important  in  itself,  and  the  physical  notions  and  analytical  processes 
belonging  to  the  theory  are  so  widely  used  in  other  branches  of  Physics, 
that  no  apology  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  course  that  has  been  pursued. 
In  the  selection,  and  the  mode  of  presentation,  of  the  matter  three  objects 
have  been  kept  in  view :  to  make  the  book  useful  to  engineers,  or  others, 
whose  aims  are  chiefly  practical,  to  emphasize  the  bearing  of  the  theory  on 
general  questions  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  afford  a  reasonably  complete 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  science  as  it  is  to-day.  The  desire  to  be  useful 
has  led  me  to  undertake  some  rather  laborious  arithmetical  computations, 
physical  interest  has  prompted  something  more  than  a  passing  reference  to 
several  matters  which  lie  outside  the  strict  scope  of  the  mechanical  theory, 
completeness  has  required  the  inclusion  of  some  rather  long  analytical 
investigations.  At  the  same  time,  purely  technical  matters,  such  as  descrip- 
tions of  apparatus  and  calculations  relating  to  particular  structures,  have 
been  excluded ;  related  subjects,  such  as  the  production  of  strain  by  unequal 
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heating,  the  rendering  of  glass  doubly  refracting  by  strain,  the  theory  of  the 
luminiferous  medium  regarded  as  an  elastic  solid,  have  received  but  a  slight 
measure  of  attention ;  detailed  discussion  of  problems  of  which  the  interest 
is  mainly  mathematical  has  been  kept  within  rather  narrow  bounds. 
Numerous  references  to  authorities  on  these,  as  well  as  on  other,  matters 
have,  however,  been  introduced. 

One  change  which  has  been  made  may  perhaps  require  a  word  of  defence. 
The  notation  for  components  of  stress  and  components  of  strain  is  different 
from  that  adopted  in  the  first  edition.  A  wish  for  this  change  was  expressed 
to  me  in  several  quarters,  and  I  have  myself  been  much  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  a  notation  which  conveys  its  own  meaning.  Although  I  still 
think  that  Kelvin  and  Tait's  notation,  which  was  adopted  before,  has  many 
merits,  yet  I  did  not  feel  that  I  should  be  justified  in  neglecting  the  repre- 
sentations that  had  been  made  to  me. 

The  student  to  whom  the  subject  is  new  is  advised  to  turn  as  early  as 
possible  to  Chapter  V,  where  he  will  find  a  condensed  recapitulation  of  the 
most  essential  parts  of  previous  Chapters,  some  indications  of  the  kind  of 
problems  which  can  be  treated  mathematically,  and  of  methods  of  dealing 
with  them,  and  a  number  of  results  of  which  the  verification,  or  direct 
investigation,  will  be  useful  to  him  as  exercises. 

It  remains  to  attempt  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  who  have  helped 
me  with  this  book.  Three  friends  have  laid  me  under  especially  heavy 
obligations :  Pro£  J.  Lormor  and  Pro£  H.  Lamb  have  read  most  of  the  proofis, 
and  have  sent  me  many  kindly  criticisms  and  many  helpful  suggestions  in 
regard  to  matters  of  principle ;  and  Prof.  H.  M.  Macdonald  has  read  all  the 
proofs,  and  his  vigilance  has  detected  many  misprints  and  errors  of  detail. 
Dr  A.  Timpe,  who  is  translating  the  book  into  German,  has  also  kindly 
called  my  attention  to  a  few  passages  which  needed  correction;  and  the 
scrupulous  care  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  translation  leads  me  to 
hope  that  few  serious  errors  remain.  To  the  Sjmdics  of  the  Press  my  thanks 
are  due  for  their  kindness  in  acceding  to  my  proposal  to  print  the  new 
edition  in  a  single  volume,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  staff  of  the 
Preas  have  met  aU  my  wishes  in  regard  to  printing  and  diagrams  deserves 
more  than  a  word  of  recognition. 

A.   E.   H.  LOVE. 

Oxford,  December^  1906. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS.  ^ 

p.  10,  footnote  37.  Add^^  Reprinted  in  Stokes's  Math.  andPhys,  Papers^  vol.  i.  (Cambridge 
1880),  p.  75." 

p.  27,  line  1.     For  " M.  Phillips"  read  " E.  PhilHps." 

p.  65,  line  16.    Insert  "  square  of  the  "  before  "  central  radius  vector." 

p.  112,  lines  3  and  4  from  fooi   Delete  **In  particular,  there  is  no  yield-point  under  thrust." 
For  some  examples  of  the  determination  of  the  yield-point  under  thrust  {Qtietgc/i- 
grenze)  see  Bauschinger,  MittkeUungen^  xiii. 

p.  133.    The  equation  numbered  "  (29  his) "  should  be  numbered  "  (30  W#)." 
p.  143.  equations  (61).    For  v(^-^)»«««f  "^(g'-'^)-" 

p.  273.  After  equation  (39)  add  "  The  displacement  has,  in  general,  both  transverse  and 
radial  components,  but  the  rotation  has  no  radial  component." 

p.  402,  line  6.    For  '' Riji- y) "  read  " R (yi - y)." 
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move  along  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces  R.  To  secure  the  satisfaction  of  this 
condition  an  additional  displacement,  which  would  be  possible  in  a  rigid  body,  must  be 
superposed  upon  the  displacement  given  in  the  text.  I  am  indebted  for  this  correction 
to  Mr  G.  C.  Calliphronas. 

p.  470,  line  2.     For  «  M.  Barthel^my  "  read  "  A.  Barth^l^my." 


HISTORICAL    INTRODUCTION. 


The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity  is  occupied  with  an  attempt 
to  reduce  to  calculation  the  state  of  strain,  or  relative  displacement,  within 
a  solid  body  which  is  subject  to  the  action  of  an  equilibrating  system  of 
forces,  or  is  in  a  state  of  slight  internal  relative  motion,  and  with  endeavours 
to  obtain  results  which  shall  be  practically  important  in  applications  to 
architecture,  engineering,  and  all  other  useful  arts  in  which  the  material 
of  construction  is  solid.  Its  history  should  embrace  that  of  the  progress 
of  our  experimental  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  strained  bodies,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  embodied  in  the  mathematical  theory,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  physical  principles  necessary  to 
form  a  foundation  for  theory,  of  the  growth  of  that  branch  of  mathematical 
analysis  in  which  the  process  of  the  calculations  consists,  and  of  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  practical  rules  by  the  interpretation  of  analytical  results. 
In  a  theory  ideally  worked  out,  the  progress  which  we  should  be  able  to 
trace  would  be,  in  other  particulars,  one  from  less  to  more,  but  we  may  say 
that,  in  regard  to  the  assumed  physical  principles,  progress  consists  in 
passing  from  more  to  less.  Alike  in  the  experimental  knowledge  obtained, 
and  in  the  analytical  methods  and  results,  nothing  that  has  once  been  dis- 
covered ever  loses  its  value  or  has  to  be  discarded ;  but  the  physical  principles 
come  to  be  reduced  to  fewer  and  more  general  ones,  so  that  the  theory  is 
brought  more  into  accord  with  that  of  other  branches  of  physics,  the  same 
general  dynamical  principles  being  ultimately  requisite  and  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  them  all.  And  although,  in  the  case  of  Elasticity,  we  find 
frequent  retrogressions  on  the  part  of  the  experimentalist,  and  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  mathematician,  chiefly  in  adopting  hypotheses  not  clearly 
established  or  already  discredited,  in  pushing  to  extremes  methods  merely 
approximate,  in  hasty  generalizations,  and  in  misunderstandings  of  physical 
principles,  yet  we  observe  a  continuous  progress  in  all  the  respects  mentioned 
when  we  survey  the  history  of  the  science  from  the  initial  enquiries  of 
Galileo  to  the  conclusive  investigations  of  Saint- Venant  and  Lord  Kelvin, 
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2  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 

The  first  mathematician  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  resistance  of  solids 
to  rupture  was  Galileo*.  Although  he  treated  solids  as  inelastic,  not  being 
in  possession  of  any  law  connecting  the  displacements  produced  with  the 
forces  producing  them,  or  of  any  physical  h)rpothe8is  capable  of  yielding  such 
a  law,  yet  his  enquiries  gave  the  direction  which  was  subsequently  followed 
by  many  investigators.  He  endeavoured  to  determine  the  resistance  of  a 
beam,  one  e^d  of  which  is  built  into  a  wall,  when  the  tendency  to  break 
it  arises  from  its  own  or  an  applied  weight;  and  he  concluded  that  the 
beam  tends  to  turn  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  length,  and  in  the 
plane  of  the  wall.  This  problem,  and,  in  particular,  the  determination  of 
this  axis  is  known  as  Galileo's  problem. 

In  the  history  of  the  theory  started  by  the  question  of  Galileo,  un« 
doubtedly  the  two  great  landmarks  are  the  discovery  of  Hookers  Law  in 
1660,  and  the  formulation  of  the  general  equations  by  Navier  in  1821. 
Hooke's  Law  provided  the  necessary  experimental  foundation  for  the  theory. 
When  the  general  equations  had  been  obtained,  all  questions  of  the  small 
stiuin  of  elastic  bodies  were  reduced  to  a  matter  of  mathematical  calculation. 

In  England  and  in  France,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I7th  century,  Hooke 
and  Mariotte  occupied  themselves  with  the  experimental  discovery  of  what 
we  now  term  stress-strain  relations.  Hooke'  gave  in  1678  the  &mous  law 
of  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  words 
"  Ut  tensio  sic  vis ;  that  is,  the  Power  of  any  spring  is  in  the  same  proportion 
with  the  Tension  thereof.**  By  "spring"  Hooke  means,  as  he  proceeds  to 
explain,  any  "springy  body,"  and  by  "tension"  what  we  should  now  call 
"extension,"  or,  more  generally,  "strain."  This  law  he  discovered  in  1660, 
but  did  not  publish  until  1676,  and  then  only  under  the  form  of  an  anagram^ 
ceiiinosssttuu.  This  law  forms  the  basis  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
Elasticity,  and  we  shall  hereafter  consider  its  generalization,  and  its  range  of 
validity  in  the  light  of  modem  experimental  research.  Hooke  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  application  of  it  to  the  consideration  of  Galileo's. 
problem.  This  application  was  made  by  Mariotte',  who  in  1680  enunciated 
'^he  same  law  independently.  He  remarked  that  the  resistance  of  a  beam 
to  flexure  arises  from  the  extension  and  contraction  of  its  parts,  some  of  ita 
longitudinal  filaments  being  extended,  and  others  contracted.  He  assumed 
that  half  are  extended,  and  half  contracted.  His  theory  led  him  to  assign  the 
position  of  the  axis,  required  in  the  solution  of  Galileo's  problem,  at  one-half 
the  height  of  the  section  above  the  base. 

In  the  interval  between  the  discovery  of  Hooke's  law  and  that  of  the 
general  differential  equations  of  Elasticity  by  Navier,  the  attention  of  those 
mathiematicians   who    occupied    themselves   with    our   science    was   chiefly 

'  Gtalileo  Galilei,  Discorsi  e  Dimostrazioni  niatematichef  Leiden,  1638. 
^  Robert  Hooke,  De  Potentia  restitutiva,  London,  1678. 
^  £.  Mariotte,  TraiU  du  mouvement  des  eaux,  Paris,  1686. 
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directed  to  the  solution  and  extension  of  Galileo's  problem,  and  the  related 
theories  of  the  vibrations  of  bars  and  plates,  and  the  stability  of  columns. 
The  first  investigation  of  any  importance  is  that  of  the  elastic  line  or  elastica 
by  James  Bernoulli*  in  1705,  in  which  the  resistance  of  a  bent  rod  is  assumed 
to  arise  from  the  extension  and  contraction  of  its  longitudinal  filaments,  and 
the  equation  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  axis  is  formed.  This  equation 
practically  involves  the  result  that  the  resistance  to  bending  is  a  couple 
proportional  to  the  curvature  of  the  rod  when  bent,  a  result  which  was 
assumed  by  Euler  in  his  later  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the  elastica,  and 
of  the  vibrations  of  thin  rods.  As  soon  as  the  notion  of  a  flexural  couple 
proportional  to  the  curvature  was  established  it  could  be  noted  that  the 
work  done  in  bending  a  rod  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  curvature. 
Daniel  Bernoulli'^  suggested  to  Euler  that  the  differential  equation  of  the 
eldstica  could  be  found  by  making  the  integral  of  the  square  of  the  curvature 
taken  along  the  rod  a  minimum ;  and  Euler',  acting  on  this  suggestion,  was 
able  to  obtain  the  differential  equation  of  the  curve  and  to  classify  the 
various  forms  of  it.  One  form  is  a  curve  of  sines  of  small  amplitude,  and 
Euler  pointed  out'  that  in  this  case  the  line  of  thrust  coincides  with  the 
unstrained  axis  of  the  rod,  so  that  the  rod,  if  of  sufficient  length  and  vertical 
when  unstrained,  may  be  bent  by  a  weight  attached  to  its  upper  end.  Further 
investigations^  led  him  to  assign  the  least  length  of  a  column  in  order  that 
it  may  bend  under  its  own  or  an  applied  weight.  Lagrange'  followed  and 
used  his  theory  to  determine  the  strongest  form  of  column.  These  two  writers 
found  a  certain  length  which  a  column  must  attain  to  be  bent  by  its  own 
or  an  applied  weight,  and  they  concluded  that  for  shorter  lengths  it  will 
be  simply  compressed,  while  for  greater  lengths  it  will  be  bent.  These 
researches  are  the  earliest  in  the  region  of  elastic  stahility. 

In  Euler's  work  on  the  elaMica  the  rod  is  thought  of  as  a  line  of  particles 
which  resists  bending.  The  theory  of  the  flexure  of  beams  of  finite  section 
was  considered  by  Coulomb^®.  This  author  took  account  of  the  equation  of 
equilibrium  obtained  by  resolving  horizontally  the  forces  which  act  upon 
the  part  of  the  beam  cut  off  by  one  of  its  normal  sections,  as  well  as  of 
the  equation  of  moments.     He  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  the  true  position 

*  Bernoulli's  memoir  is  entitled,  *  Veritable  hypothdse  de  la  resistance  des  solides,  avec  la 
demonstration  de  la  oonrbnre  des  corps  qai  font  ressort,'  and  will  be  found  in  his  collected 
works,  t.  2,  Geneva,  1744. 

'  See  the  26th  letter  of  Daniel  Bernoulli  to  Euler  (October,  1742)  in  Fuss,  Correspondance 
math^matique  et  phynque,  t.  2,  St  Petersburg,  1843. 

'  See  the  Additamentum  *  De  curvis  elasticis '  in  the  Methodtu  inveniendi  linenu  curva$  mtiximi 
minimive  praprietate  gaudentet,  Lausanne,  1744. 

7  Berlin,  HUtoire  de  VAcadSmie,  t.  13  (1767). 

*  Acta  Acad,  Petropolitana  of  1778,  Pars  prior,  pp.  121 — 193. 

*  Miscellanea  TauHnentia,  t.  5  (1773). 

^^  *Es8ai  sur  une  application  des  regies  de  Maximis  et  Minimis  k  quelques  Probldmes  de 
Statique,  relatifs  k  I'Architecture,'  M€m,...par  divers  savans,  1776. 
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of  the  ''neutral  Iidb/'  or  axis  of  equilibrium,  and  he  also  made  a  correct 
calculation  of  the  moment  of  the  elastic  forces.  His  theory  of  beams  is 
the  most  exact  of  those  which  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  stress  in  a 
bent  beam  arises  wholly  from  the  extension  and  contraction  of  its  longitudinal 
filaments,  and  is  deduced  mathematically  from  this  assumption  and  Hooke's 
Law.  Coulomb  was  also  the  first  to  consider  the  resistance  of  thin  fibres 
to  torsion",  and  it  is  his  account  of  the  matter  to  which  Saint-Venant  refers 
under  the  name  Vandenne  thioriey  but  his  formula  for  this  resistance  was 
not  deduced  from  any  elastic  theory.  The  formula  makes  the  torsional 
rigidity  of  a  fibre  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  normal  section 
about  the  axis  of  the  fibre.  Another  matter  to  which  Coulomb  was  the 
fii-st  to  pay  attention  was  the  kind  of  strain  we  now  call  shear,  though  he 
considered  it  in  connexion  with  rupture  only.  His  opinion  appears  to  have 
been  that  rupture^'  takes  place  when  the  shear  of  the  material  is  greater  than 
a  certain  limit.    The  shear  considered  is  a  permanent  set,  not  an  elastic  strain. 

Except  Coulomb's,  the  most  impoi*tant  work  of  the  period  for  the  general 
mathematical  theory  is  the  physical  discussion  of  elasticity  by  Thomas 
Young.  This  naturalist  (to  adopt  Lord  Kelvin's  name  for  students  of 
natural  science)  besides  defining  his  modulus  of  elasticity,  was  the  first  to 
consider  shear  as  an  elastic  strain^'.  He  called  it  "detrusion,"  and  noticed 
that  the  elastic  resistance  of  a  body  to  shear,  and  its  resistance  to  extension 
or  contraction,  are  in  general  different ;  but  he  did  not  introduce  a  distinct 
modulus  of  rigidity  to  express  resistance  to  shear.  He  defined  "  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  a  substance ^^''  as  "a  column  of  the  same  substance  capable  of 
producing  a  pressure  on  its  base  which  is  to  the  weight  causing  a  certain 
degree  of  compression,  as  the  length  of  the  substance  is  to  the  diminution 
of  its  length."  What  we  now  call  "Young's  modulus'*  is  the  weight  of  this 
column  per  unit  of  area  of  its  base.  This  introduction  of  a  definite  physical 
concept,  associated  with  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  which  descends,  as  it  were 
from  a  clear  sky,  on  the  reader  of  mathematical  memoirs,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  science. 

Side  by  side  with  the  statical  developments  of  Galileo's  enquiry  there  were 
discussions  of  the  vibrations  of  solid  bodies.     Euler*  and  Daniel  Bernoulli" 

"  Histoire  de  VAcadimie  for  1784,  pp.  229—269,  Paris.  1787. 

^^  See  the  introduction  to  the  memoir  first  qaoted,  MSm,...par  divers  savanst  1776. 

^'  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  London,  1807, 
Lecture  xiii.     It  is  in  Eelland's  later  edition  (1845)  on  pp.  105  et  seq. 

^*  hoc,  cit,  (footnote  18).  The  definition  was  given  in  Section  ix  of  Vol.  2  of  the  first 
edition,  and  omitted  in  Eelland's  edition,  but  it  is  reproduced  in  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Dr  Young, 

10  <De  vibrationibu8...1aminarum  elasticarum...,'  and  'Be  sonis  multifariis  quos  laminae 
ela8ticae...edunt...'  published  in  Commentarii  Acadeniia  Scientiarum  Imperialis  Petropolitana, 
t.  13  (1751).  The  reader  must  be  cautioned  that  in  writings  of  the  18th  century  a  "lamina^* 
means  a  straight  rod  or  curved  bar,  supposed  to  be  out  out  from  a  thin  plate  or  cylindrical 
flhell  by  two  normal  sections  near  together.    This  usage  lingers  in  many  books. 
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obtained  the  differential  equation  of  the  lateral  vibrations  of  bars  by  variation 
of  the  function  by  which  they  had  previously  expressed  the  work  done  in 
bending".  They  determined  the  forms  of  the  functions  which  we  should 
now  call  the  "normal  fiyctions/'  and  the  equation  which  we  should  now  call 
the  "period  equation."  in  the  six  cases  of  terminal  conditions  which  arise 
according  as  the  ends  are  free,  clamped  or  simply  supported.  Chladni*' 
investigated  these  modes  of  vibration  experimentally,  and  also  the  longi- 
tudinal and  torsional  vibrations  of  bars. 

The  success  of  theories  of  thin  rods,  founded  on  special  hjrpotheses,  appears 
to  have  given  rise  to  hopes  that  a  theory  might  be  developed  in  the  same  way 
for  plates  and  shells,  so  that  the  modes  of  vibration  of  a  bell  might  be 
deduced  from  its  form  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supported.  The  first 
to  attack  this  problem  was  Euler.  He  had  already  proposed  a  theory  of  the 
resistance  of  a  curved  bar  to  bending,  in  which  the  change  of  curvature 
played  the  same  part  as  the  curvature  does  in  the  theory  of  a  naturally 
straight  bar'*.  In  a  note  "De  Sono  Campanarum*'"  he  proposed  to  regard 
a  bell  as  divided  into  thin  annuli,  each  of  which  behaves  as  a  curved  bar. 
This  method  leaves  out  of  account  the  change  of  curvature  in  sections  through 
the  axis  of  the  bell.  James  Bernoulli"  (the  younger)  followed.  He  assumed 
the  shell  to  consist  of  a  kind  of  double  sheet  of  curved  bars,  the  bars  in 
one  sheet  being  at  right  angles  to  those  in  the  other.  Reducing  the  shell 
to  a  plane  plate  he  found  an  equation  of  vibration  which  we  now  know  to 
be  incorrect. 

James  BemouUi's  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
discovering  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  experimental  results  of  Chladni  con- 
cerning the  nodal  figures  of  vibrating  plates".  These  results  were  still 
unexplained  when  in  1809  the  French  Institut  proposed  as  a  subject  for 
a  prize  the  investigation  of  the  tones  of  a  vibrating  plate.  After  several 
attempts  the  prize  was  adjudged  in  1815  to  Mdlle  Sophie  Germain,  and  her 
work  was  published  in  1821".  She  assumed  that  the  sum  of  the  principal 
curvatures  of  the  plate  when  bent  would  play  the  same  part  in  the  theory  of 
plates  as  the  curvature  of  the  elastic  central-line  does  in  the  theory  of  rods, 
and  she  proposed  to  regard  the  work  done  in  bending  as  proportional  to  the 

''  The  form  of  the  energy-function  and  the  notion  of  obtaining  the  differential  equation  by 
Yarying  it  are  due  to  D.  Bernoulli.  The  process  was  carried  out  by  Euler,  and  the  normal 
functions  and  the  period  equations  were  determined  by  him. 

V  E.  F.  F.  Chladni,  Die  Akustik,  Leipzig,  1802.  The  author  gives  an  aoconnt  of  the  history 
of  his  own  experimental  researches  with  the  dates  of  first  publication. 

>^  In  the  Methodtit  inveniendi..,  p.  274.  See  also  his  later  writing  *  Genuina  principia... 
de  statu  feqnilibrii  et  motu  corporum...,'  Nov.  Comm.  Acad,  Petropolitana,  t.  15  (1771). 

^^  Nov,  Coram,  Acad.  Petropolitana,  t.  10  (1766). 

^  *£ssai  th^orique  sur  les  vibrations  des  plaques  ^lastiques...,'  Nov,  Acta  PetropolitantB, 
t.  6  (1789). 

^  First  published  at  Leipzig  in  1787.     See  Die  Aktutik,  p.  vii. 

"  Recherchet  tur  la  Morie  des  sttr/aces  ilastiques,    Paris,  1821. 
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integral  of  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  principal  curvatures  taken  over 
the  surface.  From  this  assumption  and  the  principle  of  virtual  work  she 
deduced  the  equation  of  flexural  vibration  in  the  form  now  generally  admitted. 
Later  investigations  have  shown  that  the  formula  assumed  for  the  work 
done  in  bending  was  incorrect. 

During  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  our  science  (1638 — 1820)  while 
these  various  investigations  of  special  problems  were  being  made,  there  was 
a  cause  at  work  which  was  to  lead  to  wide  generalizations.  This  cause  was 
physical  speculation  concerning  the  constitution  of  bodies.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Newtonian  conception  of  material  bodies,  as  made  up  of  small 
parts  which  act  upon  each  other  by  means  of  central  forces,  displaced  the 
Cartesian  conception  of  a  plenum  pervaded  by  "  vortices."  Newton  regarded 
his  ''  molecules "  as  possessed  of  finite  sizes  and  definite  shapes",  but  his 
successors  gradually  simplified  them  into  material  points.  The  most  definite 
speculation  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Boscovich",  for  whom  the  material  points 
were  nothing  but  persistent  centres  of  force.  To  this  order  of  ideas  belong 
Laplace's  theory  of  capillarity"  and  Poisson's  first  investigation  of  the  equi- 
librium of  an  "  elastic  surface ","  but  for  a  long  time  no  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  obtain  general  equations  of  motion  and  equilibrium  of 
elastic  solid  bodies.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1820  the  fruit  of  all  the  ingenuity 
expended  on  elastic  problems  might  be  summed  up  as — an  inadequate  theory 
of  flexure,  an  erroneous  theory  of  torsion,  an  unproved  theory  of  the  vibrations 
of  bars  and  plates,  and  the  definition  of  Young's  modulus.  But  such  an 
estimate  would  give  a  very  wrong  impression  of  the  value  of  the  older 
researches.  The  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  shear  and  extension 
was  a  preliminary  to  a  general  theory  of  strain ;  the  recognition  of  forces 
across  the  elements  of  a  section  of  a  beam,  producing  a  resultant,  was  a 
step  towards  a  theory  of  stress;  the  use  of  differential  equations  for  the 
deflexion  of  a  bent  beam  and  the  vibrations  of  bars  and  plates,  was  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  employment  of  differential  equations  of  displacement ;  the 
Newtonian  conception  of  the  constitution  of  bodie^^,  combined  with  Hooke's 
Law,  offered  means  for  the  formation  of  such  equations ;  and  the  generalization 
of  the  principle  of  virtual  work  in  the  M4canique  Anaiytique  threw  open  a 
broad  path  to  discovery  in  this  as  in  every  other  branch  of  mathematical 
physics.  Physical  Science  had  emerged  from  its  incipient  stages  with  definite 
methods  of  hypothesis  and  induction  and  of  observation  and  deduction,  with 
the  clear  aim  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  phenomena  are  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  a  fund  of  analytical  processes  of  investigation.  This  was 
the  hour  for  the  production  of  general  theories,  and  the  men  were  not  wanting. 

"  See,  in  particular,  Newton,  Opticks,  2nd  Edition,  London,  1717,  the  Slat  Query. 
^  B.  J.  Bofloovioh,  Theoria  Philosophic  NaturalU  redacta  ad  unicam  legem  virium  in  natura 
exiitentium,  Venice,  1743. 

»  Micanique  Cilette,  SuppldmerU  au  10«  Livre,  Paris,  1806. 
»  Pant,  Mim,  de  VltuHtut,  1814. 
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Navier*^  was  tlie  first  to  investigate  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium 
and  vibration  of  elastic  solids.  He  set  out  from  the  Newtonian  conception 
of  the  constitution  of  bodies,  and  assumed  that  the  elastic  reactions  arise 
from  variations  in  the  intermolecular  forces  which  result  from  changes  in  the 
molecular  configuration.  He  regarded  the  molecules  as  material  points,  and 
assumed  that  the  force  between  two  molecules,  whose  distance  is  slightly 
increased,  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  increment  of  the  distance  and 
some  function  of  the  initial  distance.  His  method  consists  in  forming  an 
expression  for  the  component  in  any  direction  of  all  the  forces  that  act  upon 
a  displaced  molecule,  and  thence  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  molecule. 
The  equations  are  thus  obtained  in  terms  of  the  displacements  of  the  molecule. 
The  material  is  assumed  to  be  isotropic,  and  the  equations  of  equilibrium  and 
vibration  contain  a  single  constant  of  the  same  nature  as  Young's  modulus. 
Navier  next  formed  an  expression  for  the  work  done  in  a  small  relative  dis- 
placement by  all  the  forces  which  act  upon  a  molecule ;  this  he  described  as 
the  sum  of  the  moments  (in  the  sense  of  the  Micanique  Analytique)  of  the 
forces  exerted  by  all  the  other  molecules  on  a  particular  molecule.  He 
deduced,  by  an  application  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  not  only  the 
differential  equations  pi*eviously  obtained,  but  also  the  boundary  conditions 
that  hold  at  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  memoir  is  very  important  as  the 
first  general  investigation  of  its  kind,  but  its  arguments  have  not  met  with 
general  acceptance.  Objection  has  been  raised  against  Navier's  expression 
for  the  force  between  two  "  molecules,"  and  to  his  method  of  simplifying  the 
expressions  for  the  forces  acting  on  a  single  **  molecule."  These  expressions 
involve  triple  summations,  which  Navier  replaced  by  integrations,  and  the 
validity  of  this  procedure  has  been  disputed"^. 

In  the  same  year,  1821,  in  which  Navier's  memoir  was  read  to  the 
Academy  the  study  of  elasticity  received  a  powerful  impulse  from  an  un- 
expected quarter.  Fresnel  announced  his  conclusion  that  the  observed  facts 
in  regard  to  the  interference  of  polarised  light  could  be  explained  only  by 
the    hypothesis   of   transverse   vibrations'".      He    showed    how  a   medium 

^  Parity  M4m,  Acad.  Sciettees,  t.  7  (1827).    The  memoir  was  read  in  May,  1S31. 

^  For  critioismfl  of  Navier'a  memoir  and  an  acooant  of  the  disoassions  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
see  Todhnnter  and  Pearson,  History  of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity,  vol.  1,  Cambridge,  1886,  pp.  139, 
221,  277:  and  of.  the  account  given  by  H.  Burkhardt  in  his  Keport  on  *  Entwickelnngen 
naoh  oscillirenden  Fanotionen'  published  in  the  Jahresbericht  der  Deutschen  Mathematiker' 
Vereinigung,  Bd.  10,  Heft  2,  Lieferung  3  (1903).  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the 
conception  of  molecules  as  material  points  at  rest  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  under  their 
mutual  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  held  in  slightly  displaced  positions  by  external 
forces,  is  quite  different  from  the  conception  of  molecules  with  which  modern  Thermodynamics 
has  made  us  familiar.  The  ''molecular"  theories  of  Kavier,  Poisson  and  Cauchy  have  no 
very  intimate  relation  to  modern  notions  about  molecules. 

**  See  £.  Verdet,  (Euvres  compltUs  d'Augustin  Fresnel,  t.  1,  Paris,  1866,  p.  Ixzxvi,  also 
pp.  629  et  seq.  Verdet  points  out  that  Fresnel  arrived  at  his  hypothesis  of  transverse  vibrations 
in  1816  {loc.  cit.  pp.  lv,  385,  394).  Thomas  Young  in  his  Article  'Chromatics'  {Eneycl,  Brit. 
Supplement,  1817)  regarded  the  luminous  vibrations  as  having  relatively  feeble  transverse  com- 
ponents. 
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consistiDg  of  "  molecules "  connected  by  centraj  forces  might  be  expected  to 
execute  such  vibrations  and  to  transmit  waves  of  the  required  type.     Before 
the  time  of  Young  and  Fresnel  such  examples  of  transverse  waves  as  were 
known — waves  on  water,  transverse  vibrations  of  strings,  bars,  membranes  and 
plates — were  in  no  case  examples  of  waves  transmitted  through  a  medium ; 
and  neither  the  supporters  nor  the  opponents  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  appear  to  have  conceived  of  light  waves  otherwise  than  as  "longi- 
tudinal "  waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction,  of  the  type  rendered  familiar 
by  the  transmission  of  sound.     The  theory  of  elasticity,  and,  in  particular, 
the  problem  of  the  transmission  of  waves  through  an  elastic  medium  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  two  mathematicians  of  the  highest  order :  Cauchy^ 
and  Poisson'^ — the  former  a  discriminating  supporter,  the  latter  a  sceptical  critic 
of  Fresnel's  ideas.     In  the  future  the  developments  of  the  theory  of  elasticity 
were  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  question  of  the  propagation  of  light,  and 
these  developments  arose  in  great  part  from  the  labours  of  these  two  savants. 
By  the  Autumn  of  1822  Cauchy"  had  discovered  most  of  the  elements 
of  the  pure  theory  of  elasticity.     He  had  introduced  the  notion  of  stress  at 
a  point  determined  by  the  tractions  per  unit  of  area  across  all  plane  elements 
through    the   point.     For  this  purpose   he  had   generalized  the   notion  of 
hydrostatic  pressure,  and  he  had  shown  that  the  stress  is  expressible  by 
means  of  six  component  stresses,  and  also  by  means  of  thre6  purely  normal 
tractions  across  a  certain  triad  of  planes  which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles — 
the  "  principal  planes  of  stress."     He  had  shown  also  how  the  differential 
coefficients  of  the  three  components  of  displacement  can  be  used  to  estimate 
the  extension  of  every  linear  element  of  the  material,  and  had  expressed  the 
state  of  strain  near  a  point  in  terms  of  six  components  of  strain,  and  also  in 
terms  of  the  extensions  of  a  certain  triad  of  lines  which  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other — the  "principal  axes  of  strain."      He  had   determined   the 
equations  of  motion  (or  equilibrium)  by  which  the  stress-components  ai'e 
connected  with  the  forces  that  are  distributed  through  the  volume  and  with 
the  kinetic  reactions.     By  means  of  relations  between  stress-components  and 
strain-components,  he  had  eliminated  the  stress-CQmponents  from  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  and  equilibrium,  and  had  arrived  at  equations  in  terms  of  the 
displacements.     In  the  later  published  version  of  this  investigation  Cauchy 

^  Cauchy*B  studies  in  Elasticity  were  first  prompted  by  his  being  a  member  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  report  upon  a  memoir  by  Navier  on  elastic  plates  which  was  presented  to  the  Paris 
Academy  in  August,  1820. 

^  We  have  noted  that  Poisson  had  already  written  on  elastic  plates  in  1814. 

''  Cauchy's  memoir  was  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy  in  September  1822,  but  it 
was  not  published.  An  abstract  was  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  a  la  SociiU  philo- 
mathiquef  1828,  and  the  contents  of  the  memoir  were  given  in  later  publications,  viz.  in  two 
Articles  in  the  volume  for  1827  of  Cauchy's  Exercices  de  mathimatique  and  an  Article  in  the 
volume  for  1828.  The  titles  of  these  Articles  are  (i)  '  De  la  pression  ou  tension  dans  uu  corps 
solide,'  (ii)  '  Sur  la  condensation  et  la  dilatation  des  corps  solides,'  (iii)  *  Sur  les  Equations  qui 
expriment  les  conditions  d'^quilibre  ou  les  lois  de  mouvement  int^rieur  d'un  corps  solide.* 
The  last  of  these  contains  the  correct  equations  of  Elasticity. 
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obtained  his  stress-strain  relations  for  isotropic  materials  by  means  of  two 
assumptions,  viz. :  (1)  that  the  relations  in  question  are  linear,  (2)  that  the 
principal  planes  of  stress  are  normal  to  the  principal  axes  of  strain.  The 
experimental  basis  on  which  these  assumptions  can  be  made  to  rest  is  the 
same  as  that  on  which  Hooke's  Law  rests,  but  Cauchy  did  not  refer  to  it. 
The  equations  obtained  are  those  which  ai-e  now  admitted  for  isotropic  solid 
bodies.  The  methods  used  in  these  investigations  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  Navier's  memoir.  In  particular,  no  use  is  made  of  the  hypothesis 
of  material  points  and  central  forcea  The  resulting  equations  differ  from 
Naviers  in  one  important  respect,  viz. :  Navier's  equations  contain  a  single 
constant  to  express  the  elastic  behaviour  of  a  body,  while  Cauchy's  contain 
two  such  constants. 

At  a  later  date  Cauchy  extended  his  theory  to  the  case  of  crystalline 
bodies,  and  he  then  made  use  of  the  hypothesis  of  material  points  between 
which  there  are  forces  of  attraction  or  repulsion.  The  force  between  a  pair 
of  points  was  taken  to  act  in  the  line  joining  the  points,  and  to  be  a  function 
of  the  distance  between  them ;  and  the  assemblage  of  points  was  taken  to  be 
homogeneous  in  the  sense  that,  if  A,  B,  C  are  any  three  of  the  points,  there 
is  a  point  D  of  the  assemblage  which  is  situated  so  that  the  line  CD  is 
equal  and  parallel  to  AB,  and  the  sense  from  C  to  D  is  the  same  as  the  sense 
from  A  to  B.  It  was  assumed  further  that  when  the  system  is  displaced 
the  relative  displacement  of  two  of  the  material  points,  which  are  within  each 
other's  ranges  of  activity,  is  small  compared  with  the  distance  between  them. 
In  the  first  memoir"  in  which  Cauchy  made  use  of  this  hypothesis  he  formed 
an  expression  for  the  forces  that  act  upon  a  single  material  point  in  the 
system,  and  deduced  differential  equations  of  motion  and  equilibrium.  In 
the  case  of  isotropy,  the  equations  contained  two  constants.  In  the  second 
memoir*^  expressions  were  formed  for  the  tractions  across  any  plane  drawn  in 
the  body.  If  the  initial  state  is  one  of  zero  stress,  and  the  material  is  isotropic, 
the  stress  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  strain  by  means  of  a  single  constant, 
and  one  of  the  constants  of  the  preceding  memoir  must  vanish.  The  equations 
are  then  identical  with  those  of  Navier.  In  like  manner,  in  the  general  case 
of  aeolotropy,  Cauchy  found  21  independent  constant«.  Of  these  15  are  true 
"  elastic  constants,*'  and  the  remaining  6  express  the  initial  stress  and  vanish 
identically  if  the  initial  state  is  one  of  zero  stress.  These  matters  were  not 
fully  explained  by  Cauchy.     Clausius",  however,  has  shown  that  this  is  the 

"  Ezerciceg  de  math^matiqu^y  1S2S,  *  Sar  l*^quilibre  et  le  moayement  d*an  sjst^me  de  points 
mat^riels  Bollioit^s  par  dee  forces  d'attraction  ou  de  repulsion  mutuelle. '  This  memoir  foUows 
immediately  after  that  last  quoted  and  immediately  precedes  that  next  quoted. 

^  Exerdces  de  math^matique,  1828,  *  De  la  pression  ou  tension  dans  an  syst^me  de  points 
mat^riels. ' 

^  *  Ueber  die  Yerandemngen,  welohe  in  den  bisher  gebr&uchliohen  Formeln  fttr  das  Gleiohge- 
wicht  and  die  Bewegang  elastischer  fester  Edrper  daroh  neaere  Beobachtongen  nothwendig 
geworden  sind,'  Ann.  Phyt,  Chem,  (Poggendorff),  Bd.  76  (1849). 
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meaning  of  his  work.  Clausius  criticized  the  restrictive  conditions  which 
Cauchy  imposed  upon  the  arrangement  of  his  material  points,  but  he  argued 
that  these  conditions  are  not  necessary  for  the  deduction  of  Cauchy*s  equations. 
The  first  memoir  by  Poisson"*  relating  to  the  same  subject  was  read 
before  the  Paris  Academy  in  April,  1828.  The  memoir  is  very  remarkable 
for  its  numerous  applications  of  the  general  theory  to  special  problems.  In 
his  investigation  of  the  general  equations  Poisson,  like  Cauchy,  first  obtains 
the  equations  of  equilibrium  in  terms  of  stress-components,  and  then  estimates 
the  traction  across  any  plane  resulting  from  the  *' intermolecular  *'  forces. 
The  expressions  for  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains  involve  summations 
with  respect  to  all  the  "molecules,"  situated  within  the  region  of  "molecular" 
activity  of  a  given  one.  Poisson  decides  against  replacing  all  the  summations 
by  integrations,  but  he  assumes  that  this  can  be  done  for  the  summations 
with  respect  to  angular  space  about  the  given  "  molecule,"  but  not  for  the 
summations  with  respect  to  distance  from  this  "  molecule."  The  equations  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  of  isotropic  elastic  solids  which  were  thus  obtained 
are  identical  with  Navier's.  The  principle,  on  which  summations  may  be 
replaced  by  integrations,  has  been  explained  as  follows  by  Cauchy": — The 
number  of  molecules  in  any  volume,  which  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
molecules,  and  whose  dimensions  are  at  the  same  time  small  compared  with 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  sensible  molecular  activity,  may  be  taken  to  be 
proportional  to  the  volume.  If,  then,  we  make  abstraction  of  the  molecules 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  one  considered,  the  actions  of  all  the 
others,  contained  in  any  one  of  the  small  volumes  referred  to,  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  force,  acting  in  a  line  through  the  centroid  of  this  volume,  which 
will  be  proportional  to  the  volume  and  to  a  function  of  the  distance  of  the 
particular  molecule  from  the  centroid  of  the  volume.  The  action  of  the 
remoter  molecules  is  said  to  be  "  regular,"  and  the  action  of  the  nearer  ones, 
"irregular";  and  thus  Poisson  assumed  that  the  irregular  action  of  the 
nearer  molecules  may  be  neglected,  in  comparison  with  the  action  of  the 
remoter  ones,  which  is  regular.  This  assumption  is  the  text  upon  which 
Stokes''  afterwards  founded  his  criticism  of  Poisson.  As  we  have  seen, 
Cauchy  arrived  at  Poisson's  results  by  the  aid  of  a  different  assumption". 
Clausius"  held  that  both  Poisson's  and  Cauchy's  methods  could  be  presented 
in  unexceptionable  forms. 

*«  *M6moire  Bur  I'^quilibre  et  le  mouvement  des  corps  ^lastiques,'  Mini,  Parit  Acad.,  t.  8 
(1829). 

^  *0n  the  Theories  of  the... Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  ElasticSolids.'  Cambridge  Phil, 
Soc.  Trans,  vol.  8  (lU5),({^jviUU^  i>iALu\M04i,^'^.fl^^yM^(C0-^ 

*>  In  a  later  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1829  and  published  in  J.  de  V^cole  poly- 
technique,  1. 18  (1881),  Poisson  adopted  a  method  quite  similar  to  that  of  Cauchy  (footnote  84). 
Poisson  extended  his  theory  to  ssolotropic  bodies  in  his  *  M^moire  sur  T^quilibre  et  le  mouve- 
ment des  corps  cristaUis^s,'  read  to  the  Paris  Academy  in  1839  and  published  after  his  death  in 
Mdm,  de  VAcad.  1. 18  (1842). 
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The  theory  of  elasticity  established  by  PoissoD  and  Caachy  on  the  then 
accepted  basis  of  material  points  and  central  forces  was  applied  by  them 
and  also  by  Lam^  and  Clapeyron"*  to  numerous  problems  of  vibrations  and 
of  statical  elasticity,  and  thus  means  were  provided  for  testing  its  con- 
sequences experimentally,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  adequate  experi- 
ments were  made  to  test  it.  Poisson  used  it  to  investigate  the  propagation 
of  waves  through  an  isotropic  elastic  solid  medium.  He  found  two  tjrpes  of 
waves  which,  at  great  distances  from  the  sources  of  disturbance,  are  practically 
"  longitudinal "  and  "  transverse,"  and  it  was  a  consequence  of  his  theory  that 
the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  waves  of  the  two  types  is  V3  •  1*°»  Cauchy" 
applied  his  equations  to  the  question  of  the  propagation  of  light  in  crystalline 
as  well  as  in  isotropic  media.  The  theory  was  challenged  first  in  its  application 
to  optics  by  Green**,  and  afterwards  on  its  statical  side  by  Stokes''.  Green 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  the  theory  was  based,  and 
he  sought  a  new  foundation ;  Stokes's  criticisms  were  directed  rather  against 
the  process  of  deduction  and  some  of  the  particular  results. 

The  revolution  which  Green  effected  in  the  elements  of  the  theory  is 
comparable  in  impoi*tance  with  that  produced  by  Navier  s  discovery  of  the 
general  equations.  Starting  from  what  is  now  called  the  Principle  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy  he  propounded  a  new  method  of  obtaining  these 
equations.  He  himself  stated  his  principle  and  method  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  In  whatever  way  the  elements  of  any  material  system  may  act  upon 
''  each  other,  if  all  the  internal  forces  exerted  be  multiplied  by  the  elements 
"  of  their  respective  directions,  the  total  sum  for  any  assigned  portion  of  the 
''mass  will  always  be  the  exact  differential  of  some  function.  But  this 
''function  being  known,  we  can  immediately  apply  the  general  method 
"  given  in  the  M4canique  AncUytique,  and  which  appears  to  be  more  especially 
"applicable  to  problems  that  relate  to  the  motions  of  systems  composed 
"  of  an  immense  number  of  particles  mutually  acting  upon  each  other.  One 
"of  the  advantages  of  this  method,  of  great  importance,  is  that  we  are 
necessarily  led  by  the  mere  process  of  the  calculation,  and  with  little  care 
on  our  part,  to  all  the  equations  and  conditions  which  are  requisite  and 
sufficient  for  the  complete  solution  of  any  problem  to  which  it  may  be 
applied." 

^  *M^moire  sur  P^qoilibre  int^riear  des  corps  solides  homogdnes/  ParU^  M€m.  par  divers 
savanU,  t.  4  (ISdS).  The  memoir  was  published  also  in  J.  /.  Math,  (Crelle),  Bd.  7  (1S31) ;  it 
had  been  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy,  and  the  report  on  it  by  Poinsot  and  Navier  is  dated 
1S28.    In  regard  to  the  general  theory  the  method  adopted  was  that  of  Navier. 

^  See  the  addition,  of  date  November  1S28,  to  the  memoir  quoted  in  footnote  36.  Canohy 
recorded  the  same  result  in  the  Exercicea  de  mathSmatique,  1830. 

^^  Exereices  de  MatMmatique,  1830. 

^  *  On  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction  of  light  at  the  common  surface  of  two  non- 
crystallized  media/  Caminridge  Phil.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  7  (1839).  The  date  of  the  memoir  is  1837. 
It  is  reprinted  in  Mathematical  Papers  of  the  late  George  Oreen,  London,  1871,  p.  245. 
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The  function  here  spoken  of,  with  its  sign  changed,  is  the  potential 
energy  of  the  strained  elastic  body  per  unit  of  volume,  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  components  of  strain;  and  the  differential  coefficients  of  the  function, 
with  respect  to  the  components  of  strain,  are  the  components  of  stress. 
Green  supposed  the  function  to  be  capable  of  being  expanded  in  powers  and 
products  of  the  components  of  strain.  He  therefore  arranged  it  as  a  sum  of 
homogeneous  functions  of  these  quantities  of  the  first,  second  and  higher 
degrees.  Of  these  terms,  the  first  must  be  absent,  as  the  potential  energy 
must  be  a  true  minimum  when  the  body  is  unstrained ;  and,  as  the  strains 
are  all  small,  the  second  term  alone  will  be  of  importance.  From  this 
principle  Green  deduced  the  equations  of  Elasticity,  containing  in  the  general 
case  21  constants.  In  the  case  of  isotropy  there  are  two  constants,  and  the 
equations  are  the  same  as  those  of  Cauchy's  first  memoir**. 

Lord  Kelvin^  has  based  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  Green's  strain- 
energy-function  on  the  First  and  Second  Laws  of  Thermodynamics.  From 
these  laws  he  deduced  the  result  that,  when  a  solid  body  is  strained  without 
alteration  of  temperature,  the  components  of  stress  are  the  differential 
coefficients  of  a  function  of  the  components  of  strain  with  respect  to  these 
components  severally.  The  same  result  can  be  proved  to  hold  when  the  strain 
is  effected  so  quickly  that  no  heat  is  gained  or  lost  by  any  part  of  the  body. 

Poisson's  theory  leads  to  the  conclusions  that  the  resistance  of  a  body  to 
compression  by  pressure  uniform  all  round  it  is  two-thirds  of  the  Young's 
modulus  of  the  material,  and  that  the  resistance  to  shearing  is  two-fifths 
of  the  Young's  modulus.  He  noted  a  result  equivalent  to  the  first  of  these**, 
and  the  second  is  virtually  contained  in  his  theory  of  the  torsional  vibrations 
of  a  bar*".  The  observation  that  resistance  to  compression  and  resistance  to 
shearing  are  the  two  fundamental  kinds  of  elastic  resistance  in  isotropic 
bodies  was  made  by  Sto^**,  and  he  introduced  definitely  the  two  principal 
moduluses  of  elasticity  by  which  these  resistances  are  expressed — the 
"  modulus  of  GomprfiRHJon  "  and  the  "  rigidity,"  as  they  are  now  called.  From 
Hooke's  Law  and  from  considerations  of  symmetry  he  concluded  that  pressure 
equal  in  all  directions  round  a  point  is  attended  by  a  proportional  compression 
without  shear,  and  that  shearing  stress  is  attended  by  a  corresponding 
proportional  shearing  strain.  As  an  experimental  basis  for  Hooke's  Law 
he  cited  the  fact  that  bodies  admit  of  being  thrown  into  states  of  isochronous 
vibration.  By  a  method  analogous  to  that  of  Cauchy's  first  memoir**,  but 
resting  on  the  above-stated  experimental  basis,  he  deduced  the  equations 

«  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Quart,  J.  of  Math,  vol.  5  (1866),  reprinted  in  Phil,  Mag.  (Ser.  5),  vol.  5 
(1878),  and  also  in  Mathematical  and  Phytical  Papers  by  Sir  William  Thomton,  vol.  1,  Cambridge, 
1882,  p.  291. 

^  Annalet  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  t.  36  (1827). 

^  This  theory  is  given  in  the  memoir  cited  in  footnote  36. 

*^  See  footnote  87.  The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  elasticity  had  been  noted  by 
Poncelet,  Introduction  h  la  Micanique  industrielle^  physique  et  exp€rimentale,  Metz,  1839. 
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with  two  constants  which  had  been  given  by  Cauchy  and  Green.  Having 
regard  to  the  varying  degrees  in  which  different  classes  of  bodies — liquids, 
soft  solids,  hard  solids — resist  compression  and  distortion,  he  refused  to 
accept  the  conclusion  from  Poisson's  theory  that  the  modulus  of  compression 
has  to  the  rigidity  the  ratio  5  : 3.  He  pointed  out  that,  if  the  ratio  of  these 
moduluses  could  be  regarded  as  infinite,  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  "  longi- 
tudinal" and  ''transverse''  waves  would  also  be  infinite,  and  then,  as  Green 
had  already  shown,  the  application  of  the  theory  to  optics  would  be  facilitated. 
The  methods  of  Navier,  of  Poisson,  and  of  Cauchy's  later  memoirs  lead  to 
equations  of  motion  containing  fewer  constants  than  occur  in  the  equations 
obtained  by  the  methods  of  Green,  of  Stokes,  and  of  Cauchy's  first  memoir. 
The  importance  of  the  discrepancy  was  first  emphasized  by  Stokes.  The 
questions  in  dispute  are  these — Is  elastic  aeolotropy  to  be  characterized 
by  21  constants  or  by  15,  and  is  elastic  isotropy  to  be  characterized  by  two 
constants  or  one?  The  two  theories  are  styled  by  Pearson*^  the  "  multi-con- 
stant "  theory  and  the  "  rari-constant "  theory  respectively,  and  the  controversy 
concerning  them  has  lasted  almost  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  rari-constant  equations  can  be  included  in  the  multi- 
constant  ones  by  equating  certain  pairs  of  the  coefiicients,  but  that  the 
rari-constant  equations  rest  upon  a  particular  hypothesis  concerning  the 
constitution  of  matter,  while  the  adoption  of  multi-constancy  has  been 
held  to  imply  denial  of  this  hypothesis.  Discrepancies  between  the  results 
of  the  two  theories  can  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  verdict  would  be  final,  but  the  difficulty  of  being 
certain  that  the  tested  material  is  isotropic  has  diminished  the  credit  of  many 
experimental  investigations,  and  the  tendency  of  the  multi-constant  elasticians 
to  rely  on  experiments  on  such  bodies  as  cork,  jelly  and  india-rubber  has 
weakened  their  arguments.  Much  of  the  discussion  has  turned  upon  the  value 
of  the  ratio  of  lateral  contraction  to  longitudinal  extension  of  a  bar  under 
terminal  tractive  load.  This  ratio  is  often  called  "  Poisson  s  ratio."  Poisson** 
deduced  from  his  theory  the  result  that  this  ratio  must  be  ^.  The  experi- 
ments of  Wertheim  on  glass  and  brass  did  not  support  this  result,  and 
Wertheim**  proposed  to  take  the  ratio  to  be  J — a  value  which  has  no 
theoretical  foundation.  The  experimental  evidence  led  Lamd  in  his  treatise^ 
to  adopt  the  multi-constant  equations,  and  after  the  publication  of  this 
book  they  were  generally  employed.  Saint-Venant,  though  a  firm  believer 
in  rari-constancy,  expressed  the  results  of  his  researches  on  torsion  and 
flexure  and  on  the  distribution  of  elasticities  round  a  point^  in  terms  of  the 

^7  Todhnnter  and  Pearson,  History  of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity,  vol.  1,  Cambridge,  1S86,  p.  496. 

^  AnnaUs  de  Chimie,  t.  23  (1S48). 

^  Legona  sur  la  thiorie  mathimatique  de  Vilatticit€  des  corps  solides,  Paris,  1852. 

^  The  memoir  on  torsion  is  in  M€m.  des  Savants  Strangers,  t.  14  (1855),  that  on  flexure  is  in 
J,  de  Math.  {Liouville),  (S^r.  2),  t.  1  (1856),  and  that  on  the  distributioh  of  elasticities  iBinJ,  de 
Math.  (Liouville),  (S^r.  2),  t.  8  (1863). 
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multi-constant  theory.  Kirchhoff^^  adopted  the  same  theory  in  his  in- 
vestigations of  thin  rods  and  plates,  and  supported  it  by  experiments  on 
the  torsion  and  flexure  of  steel  bars'** ;  and  Clebsch  in  his  treatise"  used  the 
language  of  bi-constant  isotropy.  Kelvin  and  Tait"*  dismissed  the  controversy 
in  a  few  words  and  adopted  the  views  of  Stokes.  The  best  modem  experi- 
ments support  the  conclusion  that  Poisson's  ratio  can  differ  sensibly  from  the 
value  j;  in  materials  which  may  without  cavil  be  treated  as  isotropic  and 
homogeneous.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  experimental  evidence  is  that 
which  Voigt"  has  derived  from  his  study  of  the  elasticity  of  crystals.  The 
absence  of  guarantees  for  the  isotropy  of  the  tested  materials  ceased  to  be  a 
difficulty  when  he  had  the  courage  to  undertake  experiments  on  materials 
which  have  known  kinds  of  jeolotropy**.  The  point  to  be  settled  is,  however, 
more  remote.  According  to  Green  there  exist,  for  a  material  of  the  most 
generally  aeolotropic  character,  21  independent  elastic  constants.  The  mole- 
cular hypothesis,  as  worked  out  by  Cauchy  and  supported  by  Saint- Venant, 
leads  to  15  constants,  so  that,  if  the  rari-constant  theory  is  correct,  there  must 
be  6  independent  relations  among  Green's  21  coefficients.  These  relations 
I  call  Cauchy 's  relations*'.  Now  Voigt's  experiments  were  made  on  the 
torsion  and  flexure  of  prisms  of  various  crystals,  for  most  of  which  Saint- 
Venant's  formulae  for  seolotropic  rods  hold  good,  for  the  others  he  supplied 
the  required  formulae.  In  the  cases  of  beryl  and  rocksalt  only  were  Cauchy 's 
relations  even  approximately  verified ;  in  the  seven  other  kinds  of  crystals 
examined  there  were  very  considerable  differences  between  the  coefficients 
which  these  relations  would  require  to  be  equal. 

Independently  of  the  experimental  evidence  the  rari-constant  theory  has 
lost  ground  through  the  widening  of  our  views  concerning  the  constitution 
of  matter.  The  hypothesis  of  material  points  and  central  forces  does  not 
now  hold  the  field.  This  change  in  the  tendency  of  physical  speculation  is 
due  to  many  causes,  among  which  the  disagreement  of  the  rari-constant 
theory  of  elasticity  with  the  results  of  experiment  holds  a  rather  subordinate 
position.  Of  much  greater  importance  have  been  the  development  of  the 
atomic  theory  in  Chemistry  and  of  statistical  molecular  theories  in  Physics, 
the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  energy,  the  discovery  of  electric  radiation. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  a  theory  of  atoms  must  be  part  of  a  theory  of  the 
aether,  and  that  the  confidence  which  was  once  felt  in  the  hypothesis  of  central 

"  J.  /.  Math.  (CreUe),  Bd.  40  (1S50),  and  Bd.  56  (1S59). 

M  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  (Poggendorff),  Bd.  IDS  (1869). 

w  Theorie  der  Elasticitdt  fester  Kdrper,  Leipzig,  1862. 

^  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy^  Ist  edition  Oxford  1867|  2nd  edition  Cambridge 
1879—1888. 

»  W.  Voigt,  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  [Wiedemann),  Bde  31  (1887),  34  and  35  (1888),  38  (1889). 

'^  A  certain  assumption,  first  made  by  F.  E.  Neomann,  is  involyed  in  the  statement  that 
the  aeolotropj  of  a  crystal  as  regards  elasticity  is  known  from  the  crystaUographio  form. 

B7  They  appear  to  have  been  first  stated  explicitly  by  Saint-Yenant  in  the  memoir  on 
torsion  of  1855.    (See  footnote  50.) 
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forces  between  material  points  was  premature.  To  determine  the  laws  of 
the  elasticity  of  solid  bodies  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  asthereal 
medium  or  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  we  can  only  invoke  the  known  laws  of 
energy  as  was  done  by  Green  and  Lord  Kelvin:  and  we  may  place  the 
theory  on  a  firm  basis  if  we  appeal  to  experiment  to  support  the  statement 
that,  within  a  certain  range  of  strain,  the  strain-energy-function  is  a  quad- 
ratic function  of  the  components  of  strain,  instead  of  relying,  as  Green  did, 
upon  an  expansion  of  the  function  in  series. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  state  of  stress  and  strain  within  a 
solid  body  which  is  subjected  to  given  forces  acting  through  its  volume 
and  to  given  tractions  across  its  surface,  or  is  held  by  surface  tractions  so 
that  its  surface  is  deformed  into  a  prescribed  figure,  is  reducible  to  the 
analytical  problem  of  finding  functions  to  represent  the  components  of  dis- 
placement. These  functions  must  satisfy  the  differential  equations  of  equi- 
librium at  all  points  within  the  surface  of  the  body  and  must  also  satisfy 
certain  special  conditions  at  this  surface.  The  methods  which  have  been 
devised  for  integrating  the  equations  fall  into  two  classes.  In  one  class  of 
methods  a  special  solution  is  sought  and  the  boundary  conditions  are  satisfied 
by  a  solution  in  the  form  of  a  series,  which  may  be  infinite,  of  special  solu- 
tions. The  special  solutions  are  generally  expressible  in  terms  of  harmonic 
functions  This  class  of  solutions  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  an 
extension  of  the  methods  of  expansion  in  spherical  harmonics  and  in 
trigonometrical  series.  In  the  other  class  of  methods  the  quantities  to  be 
determined  are  expressed  by  definite  integrals,  the  elements  of  the  integrals 
representing  the  effects  of  smguUiritiea  distributed  over  the  surface  or 
through  the  volume.  This  class  of  solutions  constitutes  an  extension  of  the 
methods  introduced  by  Green  in  the  Theory  of  the  Potential.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  general  equations  of  Elasticity  the  method  of 
Series  had  already  been  applied  to  astronomical  problems,  to  acoustical 
problems  and  to  problems  of  the  conduction  of  heat" ;  the  method  of  singu- 
larities had  not  been  invented*^.  The  application  of  the  method  of  series  to 
problems  of  equilibrium  of  elastic  solid  bodies  was  initiated  by  Lam^  and 
Clapeyron".  They  considered  the  case  of  a  body  bounded  by  an  unlimited 
plane  to  which  pressure  is  applied  according  to  an  arbitrary  law.  Lam6^ 
later  considered  the  problem  of  a  body  bounded  by  a  spherical  surface  and 
deformed  by  given  surface  tractions.  The  problem  of  the  plane  is  essentially 
that  of  the  transmission  into  a  solid  body  of  force  applied  locally  to  a 
small  part  of  its  surface.    The  problem  of  the  sphere  has  been  developed 

^  See  Barkhardt,  *Entwickelungennaoh  oscillireDden  YxmcWonen*  Jahreshericht  der  DeuUchen 
Mathematiker-Vereinigung,  Bd.  10,  Heft  2. 

^  It  was  invented  by  Green,  An  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the 
Theories  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism^  Nottingham,  1828.  Reprinted  in  Mathematical  Papers 
of  the  late  Oeorge  Green,  London,  1871. 

^  J.de  Math,  (LiouvilU),  t.  19  (1854). 
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by  Lord  Kelvin",  who  soaght  to  utilize  it  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  rigidity  of  the  Earth",  and  by  G.  H.  Darwin  in  connexion  with  other 
problems  of  cosmical  physics®.     The  serial  solutions  employed  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  spherical  harmonics.     Solutions  of  the  equations  in  cylindiical 
coordinates  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Bessel's  functions^,  but,  except  for 
spheres  and  cylinders,  the  methoci  of  series  has  not  been  employed  very 
successfully.     The  method  of  singularities  was  first  applied  to  the  theory  of 
Elasticity  by  E.  Betti",  who  set  out  from  a  certain  reciprocal  theorem  of  the 
type  that  is  now  familiar  in  many  branches  of  mathematical  physics.     From 
this  theorem  he  deduced  incidentally  a  formula  for  determining  the  average 
strain  of  any  type  that  is  produced  in  a  body  by  given  forces.     The  method 
of  singularities  has  been  developed  chiefly  by  the  elasticians  of  the  Italian 
school.     It  has   proved  more  effective  than  the  method   of  series  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  transmission  of  force.     The  fundamental  particular 
solution  which  expresses  the  displacement  due  to  force  at  a  point  in  an  in- 
definitely extended  solid  was  given  by  Lord  Kelvin".     It  was  found  at  a 
later  date  by  J.  Boussinesq^'  along  with  other  pai-ticular  solutions,  which  can, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  derived  by  synthesis  from  it.     Boussinesq's  results 
led  him  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  plane,  and  to  a  theory  of  "  local 
perturbations,"  according  to  which  the  effect  of  force  applied  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  any  point  of  a  body  falls  off  very  rapidly  as  the  distance  from 
the  point  increases,  and  the  application  of  an  equilibrating  system  of  forces 
to  a  small  part  of  a  body  produces  an  effect  which  is  negligible  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from   the   part.     To  estimate  the  effect  produced  at  a 
distance  by  forces  applied  near  a  point,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  mode  of  application  of  the  forces  but  only  the  statical  resultant 
and  moment.    The  direct  method  of  integration  founded  upon  Betti's  reciprocal 
theorem  was  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  plane  by  V.  Cen'uti".     Some 
of  the  results  were  found  independently  by  Hertz,  and  led  in  his  hands  to  a 
theory  of  impact  and  a  theory  of  hardness". 

A  different  method  for  determining  the  state  of  stress  in  a  body  has 

"  Phil.  Trana.  Roy.  Soc.y  vol.  158  (1S63).  See  also  Math,  and  Phys,  PaperSy  yol.  3  (Cambridge, 
1890),  p.  351,  and  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  Part  2. 

«•  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  1876,  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  vol.  3,  p.  312. 

«  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  170  (1879),  and  vol.  173  (1882). 

«  L.  Pochhammer,  J.f.  Math.  (Crelle),  Bd.  81  (1876),  p.  33. 

«  Jl  Nuovo  Cimento  (Ser.  2),  tt.  6—10  (1872  et  seq.). 

^  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Math.  J.,  1848,  reprinted  in  Math,  and  Phys. 
Papersy  vol.  1,  p.  97. 

^  For  Bonssinesq's  earlier  researches  in  regard  to  simple  solutions,  see  Paris,  C.  i?.,  tt.  86—88 
(1878—1879)  and  tt.  93—96  (1881 — 1883).  A  more  complete  account  is  given  in  his  book,  Appli^ 
cations  des  potentiels  d  Vitude  de  Viquilibre  et  du  mouvement  des  solides  €lastiques,  Paris,  1885. 

^  Rome,  Ace.  Lincei,  Mem.fis.  mat.,  1882. 

®  J.  f.  Math.  {Crelle),  Bd.  92  (1882),  and  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  BeJ'&rderung 
des  Gewerbefleisses,  Berlin,  1882.  The  memoirs  are  reprinted  in  Ges.  Werke  von  Heinrich 
Hertz,  Bd.  1,  Leipzig,  1895,  pp.  155  and  174. 
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been  developed  from  a  result  noted  by  G.  B.  Airy^.  He  observed  that, 
in  the  case  of  two  dimensions,  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  a  body 
deformed  by  surface  tractions  show  that  the  stress-components  can  be 
expressed  as  partial  differential  coefficients  of  the  second  order  of  a  single 
function.  Maxwell'*  extended  the  result  to  three  dimensions,  in  which  case 
three  such  "stress-functions"  are  required.  It  appeared  later  that  these 
functions  are  connected  by  a  rather  complicated  system  of  differential 
equations''.  The  stress-components  must  in  fact  be  connected  with  the 
strain-components  by  the  stress-strain  relations,  and  the  strain-components 
are  not  independent ;  but  the  second  differential  coefficients  of  the  strain- 
components  with  respect  to  the  coordinates  are  connected  by  a  system  of 
linear  equations,  which  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  that  the  strain- 
components  shall  correspond  with  a  displacement,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  formulae  connecting  strain  and  displacement".  It  is  possible  by 
taking  account  of  these  relations  to  obtain  a  complete  system  of  equations 
which  must  be  satisfied  by  stress-components,  and  thus  the  way  is  open 
for  a  direct  determination  of  stress  without  the  intermediate  steps  of  forming 
and  solving  differential  equations  to  determine  the  components  of  displace- 
ment'^  In  the  case  of  two  dimensions  the  resulting  equations  are  of  a  simple 
character,  and  many  interesting  solutions  can  be  obtained. 

The  theory  of  the  free  vibrations  of  solid  bodies  requires  the  integration 
of  the  equations  of  vibratory  motion  in  accordance  with  prescribed  boundary 
conditions  of  stress  or  displacement.  Poisson"  gave  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  free  radial  vibrations  of  a  solid  sphere,  and  Clebsch**  founded  the 
general  theory  on  the  model  of  Poisson's  solution.  This  theory  included  the 
extension  of  the  notion  of  "principal  coordinates"  to  systems  with  an  infinite 
number  of  degrees  of  freedom,  the  introduction  of  the  corresponding  "  normal 
functions,"  and  the  proof  of  those  properties  of  these  functions  upon  which 
the  expansions  of  ai*bitrary  functions  depend.  The  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  before  and  during  the  time  of  Poisson  concerning  the  vibrations 
of  strings,  bars,  membranes  and  plates  had  prepared  the  way  for  Clebsch's 
generalizations.  Before  the  publication  of  Clebsch's  treatise  a  different  theory 
bad  been  propounded  by  Lamd^.  Acquainted  with  Poisson*s  discovery  of  two 
types  of  waves,  he  concluded  that  the  vibrations  of  any  solid  body  must  fall 
into  two  corresponding  classes,  and  he  investigated  the  vibrations  of  various 
bodies  on  this  assumption.  The  fact  that  his  solutions  do  not  satisfy  the 
conditions  which  hold  at  the  boundaries  of  bodies  free  from  surface  traction 

^  BriU  Assoc.  Rep.  1862,  and  PUL  Traru.  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  153  (1863),  p.  49. 

'^  Edinburgh  Roy.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  26  (1870)  =  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  161. 

'*  W.  J.  Ibbetson,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  perfectly  Elastic 
Solids,  London,  1887. 

^*  Saint- Venant  gave  the  identical  relations  between  strain-components  in  his  edition  of 
Navier's  Risumi  des  Legons  sur  Vapplication  de  la  M€canique,  Paris,  1864,  *  Appendioe  3.' 

'*  J.  H.  Michell,  L<mdon  Math.  Soc.  Proc..  vol.  31  (1900),  p.  100. 

L.  E.  2 
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is  a  sufficient  disproof  of  his  theory ;  but  it  was  fiually  disposed  o/  when 
all  the  modes  of  free  vibration  of  a  homogeneous  isotropic  sphere  were  deter- 
mined, and  it  was  proved  that  the  classes  into  which  they  fall  do  not  verify 
Lamp's  supposition.  The  analysis  of  the  general  problem  of  the  vibrations 
of  a  sphere  was  first  completely  given  by  P.  Jaerisch",  who  showed  that  the 
solution  could  be  expressed  by  means  of  spherical  harmonics  and  certain 
functions  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  which  are  practically 
Bessel's  functions  of  order  integer* +  ^.  This  result  was  obtained  -  indepen- 
dently by  H.  Lamb^,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  simpler  modes  of  vibration 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  nodal  division  of  the  sphere  which  occurs  when  any 
normal  vibration  is  executed.  He  also  calculated  the  more  important  roots 
of  the  frequency  equation.  L.  Pochhammer"  has  applied  the  method  of 
normal  functions  to  the  vibrations  of  cylinders,  and  has  found  modes  of 
vibration  analogous  to  the  known  types  of  vibration  of  bars. 

The  problem  of  tracing,  by  means  of  the  equations  of  vibmtory  motion, 
the  propagation  of  waves  through  an  elastic  solid  medium  requires  investi- 
gations of  a  different  character  from  those  concerned  with  normal  modes  of 
vibration.  In  the  case  of  an  isotropic  medium  Poisson'*  and  Ostrogradsky^ 
adopted  methods  which  involve  a  synthesis  of  solutions  of  simple  harmonic 
type,  and  obtained  a  solution  expressing  the  displacement  at  any  time  in 
terms  of  the  initial  distribution  of  displacement  and  velocity.  The  investi- 
gation was  afterwards  conducted  in  a  different  fashion  by  Stokes^,  who 
showed  that  Poisson's  two  waves  are  waves  of  irrotational  dilatation  and 
waves  of  equivoluminal  distortion,  the  latter  involving  rotation  of  the 
elements  of  the  medium.  Cauchy**  and  Green®*  discussed  the  propagation 
of  plane  waves  through  a  crystalline  medium,  and  obtained  equations  for 
the  velocity  of  propagation  in  terms  of  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the 
wave-front  In  general  the  wave-surface  has  three  sheets ;  when  the  medium 
is  isotropic  all  the  sheets  are  spheres,  and  two  of  them  are  coincident. 
Blanchet"  extended  Poisson's  results  to  the  case  of  a  crystalline  medium. 
Christoffel^  discussed  the  advance  through  the  medium  of  a  surface  of 
discontinuity.  At  any  instant,  the  sur£Eu;e  separates  two  portions  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  displacements  are  expressed  by  different  formulae; 
and  Christoffel  showed  that  the  surface  moves  nonually  to  itself  with   a 

«  J.f.  Math.  (CreUe),  Bd  88  (1880). 

'•  Loftdon  Math.  Soe,  Proc.,  vol.  13  (1882). 

^  J.  /.  Math,  (CreUe),  Bd.  81  (1876),  p.  324. 

78  Paris,  Mim.  de  VAcad.,  t.  10  (1831). 

7*  St  Petersburg,  MSm,  de  VAcad,,  t.  1  (1831). 

»  <  On  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Diffraction/  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  Trans.,  vol.  9  (1849). 
Reprinted  in  Stokes's  Math,  and  Phys,  Papers,  vol.  2  (Cambridge,  1883). 

^  Cambridge  Phil,  Soe.  Trans. ^  vol.  7  (1839).  Beprinted  in  Green's  Mathematical  Papers^ 
p.  293. 

«  J.  de  Math,  {Liouville),  t.  5  (1840),  t.  7  (1842). 

»  Ann.  di  Mat.  (Ser.  2),  t.  8  (1877). 
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velocity  which  is  determiDed,  at  any  point,  by  the  direction  of  the  normal  to 
the  surface,  according  to  the  same  law  as  holds  for  plane  waves  propagated 
in  that  direction.  Besides  the  waves  of  dilatation  and  distortion  which  can 
be  propagated  through  an  isotropic  solid  body  Lord  Rayleigh"  has  investi- 
gated a  third  type  which  can  be  propagated  over  the  surface.  The  velocity 
of  waves  of  this  type  is  less  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  two. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  general  equations  there  existed  theories  of 
the  torsion  and  flexure  of  beams  starting  from  Galileo's  enquiry  and  a 
suggestion  of  Coulomb's.  The  problems  thus  proposed  are  among  the  most 
important  for  practical  applications,  as  most  problems  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  engineers  can,  at  any  rate  for  the  purpose  of  a  rough  approximation, 
be  reduced  to  questions  of  the  resistance  of  beams.  Cauchy  was  the  first 
to  attempt  to  apply  the  general  equations  to  this  class  of  problems,  and  his 
investigation  of  the  torsion  of  a  rectangular  prism^,  though  not  correct,  is 
historically  important,  as  he  recognized  that  the  normal  sections  do  not 
remain  plane.  His  result  had  little  influence  on  practice.  The  practical 
treatises  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century  contain  a  theory  of  torsion 
with  a  result  that  we  have  already  attributed  to  Coulomb,  viz.,  that  the 
resistance  to  torsion  is  the  product  of  an  elastic  constant,  the  amount  of 
the  twist,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  Again,  in  regard 
to  flexure,  the  practical  treatises  of  the  time  followed  the  BemouUi- 
Eulerian  (really  Coulomb's)  theory,  attributing  the  resistance  to  flexure 
entirely  to  extension  and  contraction  of  longitudinal  filaments.  To 
Saint-Venant  belongs  the  credit  of  bringing  the  problems  of  the  torsion 
and  flexure  of  beams  under  the  general  theory.  Seeing  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  general  solutions,  the  pressing  need  for  practical  purposes  of  some 
theory  that  could  be  applied  to  the  strength  of  structures,  and  the  im- 
probability of  the  precise  mode  of  application  of  the  load  to  the  parts  of  any 
apparatus  being  known,  he  was  led  to  reflect  on  the  methods  used  for  the 
solution  of  special  problems  before  the  formulation  of  the  general  equations. 
These  reflexions  led  him  to  the  invention  of  the  semi-inverse  method  of 
solution  which  bears  his  name.  Some  of  the  habitual  assumptions,  or  some 
of  the  results  commonly  deduced  from  them,  may  be  true,  at  least  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases;  and  it  may  be  possible  by  retaining  some  of  these 
assumptions  or  results  to  simplify  the  equations,  and  thus  to  obtain  solutions 
— not  indeed  such  as  satisfy  arbitrary  surface  conditions,  but  such  as  satisfy 
practically  important  types  of  surface  conditions. 

The  first  problem  to  which  Saint-Venant  applied  his  method  was  that 
of  the  torsion  of  prisms,  the  theory  of  which  he  gave  in  the  famous  memoir 
on  torsion  of  1855^.  For  this  application  he  assumed  the  state  of  strain 
to  consist  of  a  simple  twist  about  the  axis  of  the  prism,  such  as  is  implied 

»*  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  17  (1SS1)  =  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  2,  Cambridge,  1900,  p.  441. 
^  Exercices  de  mathSmatiques,  4me  Anii6e,  1S29. 
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in  Coulomb's  theory,  combined  with  the  kind  of  strain  that  is  implied  by  a 
longitudinal  displacement  variable  over  the  cross-section  of  the  prism.  The 
effect  of  the  latter  displacement  is  manifested  in  a  distortion  of  the  sections 
into  curved  surfaces.  He  showed  that  a  state  of  strain  having  this  character 
can  be  maintained  in  the  prism  by  forces  applied  at  its  ends  only,  and  that 
the  forces  which  must  be  applied  to  the  ends  are  statically  equivalent  to 
a  couple  about  the  axis  of  the  prism.  The  magnitude  of  the  couple  can 
be  expressed  as  the  product  of  the  twist,  the  rigidity  of  the  material,  the 
square  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section  and  a  numerical  factor  which  depends 
upon  the  shape  of  the  cross-section.  For  a  large  class  of  sections  this 
numerical  factor  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the 
section  to  the  square  of  its  radius  of  gyration  about  the  axis  of  the  prism. 
Subsequent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  analysis  of  the  problem  is 
identical  with  that  of  two  distinct  problems  in  hydrodynamics,  viz.,  the  flow 
of  viscous  liquid  in  a  narrow  pipe  of  the  same  form  as  the  prism",  and  the 
motion  produced  in  Motionless  liquid  filling  a  vessel  of  the  same  form  as  the 
prism  when  the  vessel  is  rotated  about  its  axis*.  These  hydrodynamical 
analogies  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  simplification  of  the  analysis  of 
the  problem. 

The  old  theories  of  flexure  involved  two  contradictory  assumptions: 
(1)  that  the  strain  consists  of  extensions  and  contractions  of  longitudinal 
filaments,  (2)  that  the  stress  consists  of  tension  in  the  extended  fila- 
ments (on  the  side  remote  from  the  centre  of  curvature)  and  pressure 
along  the  contracted  filaments  (on  the  side  nearer  the  centre  of  curvature). 
If  the  stress  is  correctly  given  by  the  second  assumption  there  must  be 
lateral  contractions  accompanying  the  longitudinal  extensions  and  also 
lateral  extensions  accompanying  the  longitudinal  contractions.  Again,  the 
resultant  of  the  tractions  across  any  normal  section  of  the  bent  beam,  as 
given  by  the  old  theories,  vanishes,  and  these  tractions  are  statically  equi- 
valent to  a  couple  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  bending. 
Hence  the  theories  are  inapplicable  to  any  case  of  bending  by  a  transverse 
load.  Saint-Venant^  adopted  fix)m  the  older  theories  two  assumptions.  He 
assumed  that  the  extensions  and  contractions  of  the  longitudinal  filaments 
are  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  plane  which  is  drawn  through 
the  line  of  centroids  of  the  normal  sections  (the  "  central-line  ")  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  bending.  He  assumed  also  that  there  is  no  normal 
traction  across  any  plane  drawn  parallel  to  the  central-line.  The  states  of 
stress  and  strain  which  satisfy  these  conditions  in  a  prismatic  body  can  be 
maintained  by  forces  and  couples  applied  at  the  ends  only,  and  include  two 
cases.    One  case  is  that  of  uniform  bending  of  a  bar  by  couples  applied  at  its 

^  J.  Boossinesq,  J.  de  Math.  {LiouviUe),  (S^.  2),  t.  16  (1S71). 

^  KelYin  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil,  Part  2,  p.  242. 

^  See  the  memoirs  of  1S55  and  1S56  dted  in  footnote  60. 
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ends.  In  this  case  the  stress  is  correctly  given  by  the  older  theories  and  the 
curvature  of  the  central-line  is  proportional  to  the  bending  couple,  as  in  those 
theories;  but  the  lateral  contractions  and  extensions  have  the  effect  of 
distorting  those  longitudinal  sections  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  bending  into  anticlastic  surfaces.  The  second  case  of  bending  which  is 
included  in  Saint-Venant's  theory  is  that  of  a  cantilever,  or  beam  fixed  in  a 
horizontal  position  at  one  end,  and  bent  by  a  vertical  load  applied  at  the 
other  end.  In  this  case  the  stress  given  by  the  older  theories  requires  to 
be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  shearing  stresses.  The  normal  tractions 
across  any  normal  section  are  statically  equivalent  to  a  couple,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  curvature  of  the  central-line  at  the  section,  as  in  the 
theory  of  simple  bending.  The  tangential  tractions  across  any  normal  section 
are  statically  equivalent  to  the  terminal  load,  but  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  tangential  traction  at  any  point  are  entirely  determinate  and 
follow  rather  complex  laws.  The  strain  given  by  the  older  theories  requires 
to  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  lateral  contractions  and  extensions,  as  in 
the  theoiy  of  simple  bending,  and  also  by  shearing  strains  corresponding 
with  the  shearing  stresses. 

In  Saint- Venant's  theories  of  torsion  and  flexure  the  couples  and  forces 
applied  to  produce  twisting  and  bending  are  the  resultants  of  tractions 
exerted  across  the  terminal  sections,  and  these  tractions  are  distributed  in 
perfectly  definite  ways.  The  forces  and  couples  that  are  applied  to  actual 
structures  are  seldom  distributed  in  these  ways.  The  application  of  the 
theories  to  practical  problems  rests  upon  a  principle  introduced  by  Saint- 
Venant  which  has  been  called  the  *'  principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of 
statically  equipollent  systems  of  load.''  According  to  this  principle  the 
effects  produced  by  deviations  from  the  assigned  laws  of  loading  are  un- 
important except  near  the  ends  of  the  bent  beam  or  twisted  bar,  and  near 
the  ends  they  produce  merely  "local  perturbations."  The  condition  for 
the  validity  of  the  results  in  practice  is  that  the  length  of  the  beam  should 
be  a  considerable  multiple  of  the  greatest  diameter  of  its  cross-section. 

Later  researches  by  A.  Clebsch"  and  W.  Voigt*  have  resulted  in  con- 
siderable simplifications  of  Saint-Yenant's  analysis.  Clebsch  showed  that 
the  single  assumption  that  there  is  no  normal  traction  across  any  plane 
parallel  to  the  central-line  leads  to  four  cases  of  equilibrium  of  a  prismatic 
body,  viz.,  (1)  simple  extension  under  terminal  tractive  load,  (2)  simple 
bending  by  couples,  (3)  torsion,  (4)  bending  of  a  cantilever  by  terminal 
transverse  load.  Voigt  showed  that  the  single  assumption  that  the  stress 
at  any  point  is  independent  of  the  coordinate  measured  along  the  bar  led 
to  the  first  three  cases,  and  that  the  assumption  that  the  stress  is  a  linear 
function  of  that  coordinate  leads  to  the  fourth  case.  When  a  quadratic 
function  is  taken  instead  of  a  linear  one,  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at 

^  *  Theoretisohe  Stadien  fiber  die  Elasticitatsverbaltnisse  der  Kiystalle,'  Oottingen  Ahhand- 
lungen,  Bd.  34  (18S7). 
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the  ends  and  bent  by  a  load  which  is  distributed  uniformly  along  its  length 
can  be  included"^.  The  case  where  the  load  is  not  uniform  but  is  applied 
by  means  of  surface  tractions  which,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  coordinate 
ineasured  along  the  beam,  are  rational  integral  functions,  can  be  reduced  to 
the  case  where  the  load  is  uniform  ^\  It  appeal's  from  these  theories  that, 
when  lateral  forces  are  applied  to  the  beam,  the  relation  of  proportionality 
between  the  curvature  of  the  central-line  and  the  bending  moment,  verified 
in  Saint- Venant's  theory,  is  no  longer  exact**.  Unless  the  conditions  of 
loading  are  rather  unusual,  the  modification  that  ought  to  be  made  in  this 
relation  is,  however,  of  little  practical  importance. 

Saint- Venant's  theories  of  torsion  and  of  simple  bending  have  found 
their  way  into  technical  treatises,  but  in  most  current  books  on  applied 
Mechanics  the  theory  of  bending  by  transverse  load  is  treated  by  a  method 
invented  by  Jouravski"  and  Rankine**,  and  subsequently  developed  by 
Grashof  •*.  The  components  of  stress  determined  by  this  method  do  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  secure  that  they  shall  cor- 
respond with  any  possible  displacement'".  The  distribution  of  stress  that  is 
found  by  this  method  is,  however,  approximately  correct  in  the  case  of  a 
beam  of  which  the  breadth  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  depth **. 

The  most  important  practical  application  of  the  theory  of  flexure  is  that 
.  which  was  made  by  Navier*'  to  the  bending  of  a  beam  resting  on  supports. 
The  load  may  consist  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  of  weights  attached  to 
the  beam.  Young's  modulus  is  usually  determined  by  observing  the  deflexion 
of  a  bar  supported  at  its  ends  and  loaded  at  the  middle.  All  such  applications 
of  the  theory  depend  upon  the  proportionality  of  the  curvature  to  the 
bending  moment.  The  problem  of  a  continuous  beam  resting  on  several 
supports  was  at  first  very  difficult,  as  a  solution  had  to  be  obtained  for  each 
span  by  Navier's  method,  and  the  solutions  compared  in  order  to  determine 
the  constants  of  integration.  The  analytical  complexity  was  very  much 
diminished  when  Clapeyron"  noticed  that  the  bending  moments  at  three 
consecutive  supports  are  connected  by  an  invariable  relation,  but  in  many 
particular  cases   the  analysis  is   still  formidable.     A  method   of  graphical 

»  J.  H.  Miohell,  Quart.  J,  of  Math.,  vol.  32  (1901). 

*^  E.  Almansi,  Rome,  Ace.  Lincei  Rend.  {Bet.  6),  t.  10  (1901),  pp.  338,  400.  In  the  second  of 
these  papers  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  bending  by  aniform  load  is  obtained  by  a  method  which 
differs  from  that  used  by  Michell  in  the  paper  jast  cited. 

^  This  result  was  first  noted  by  K.  Pearson,  Quart.  J.  of  Math.,  vol.  24  (1889),  in  con- 
nexion with  a  particular  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  load  oyer|he  cross-section. 

»  Ann.  detponts  et  chautiies,  1856.  -  C/,  Ji'AA^*''*^^   7C )  ^^^*  i^^  • 

^  Applied  Mechanici,  1st  edition,  Lon^n,  1658.  The  metboa  has  been  retsined  in  later 
editions. 

M  Eloiticitnt  und  Fettigkeit,  2nd  edition,  Berlm,  1678.  Grashof  gives  Saint-Venant's 
theory  as  well. 

^  Saint-Venant  noted  this  result  in  his  edition  of  Navier's  Lemons,  p.  894. 

^  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Lemons  (1833). 

^  Paris,  C.  R.,  t.  45  (1857).  The  history  of  Glapeyron's  theorem  is  given  by  J.  M.  Heppel, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  London,  vol.  19  (1871). 
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solution  has,  however,  been  invented  by  Mohr*  and  it  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  superseded  the  calculations  that  were  formerly  conducted  by  means  of 
Clapeyron's  "  Theorem  of  Three  Moments."  Many  other  applications  of  the 
theory  of  flexure  to  problems  of  frameworks  will  be  found  in  such  books  as 
Muller-Breslau's  Die  Neweren  Methoden  der  Festigkeitslehre  (Leipzig,  1886), 
Weyrauch's  Theorie  Elastischer  Korper  (Leipzig,  1884),^Ritters  Anwend-  a^' 
ungen  der  graphischen  Statik  (Zttrich,  1888).  A  considerable  literature  has 
sprung  up  in  this  subject,  but  the  use  made  of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity  is 
small. 

The  theory  of  the  bending  and  twisting  of  thin  rods  and  wires — in- 
cluding the  theory  of  spiral  springs — was  for  a  long  time  developed, 
independently  of  the  general  equations  of  Elasticity,  by  methods  akin  to 
those  employed  by  Euler.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  flexural  couple 
must  be  in  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  central-line ; 
and,  when  the  equation  of  moments  about  the  tangent  was  introduced 
by  Binet***,  Poisson"^  concluded  from  it  that  the  moment  of  torsion  was 
constant.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  notion  of  two  flexural 
couples  in  the  two  principal  planes  sprang  up,  and  that  the  measure  of 
twist  came  to  be  understood.  When  these  elements  of  the  theory  were  made 
out  it  could  be  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  the  expressions  for  the  flexural  and 
torsional  couples  in  terms  of  the  curvature  and  twist^"  would  be  sufficient, 
when  combined  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  equilibrium,  to  determine 
the  form  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  central-line,  the  twist  of  the  wire 
around  that  line,  and  the  tension  and  shearing  forces  across  any  section.  The 
flexural  and  torsional  couples,  as  well  as  the  resultant  forces  across  a  section, 
must  arise  from  tractions  exerted  across  the  elements  of  the  section,  and 
the  correct  expressions  for  them  must  be  sought  by  means  of  the  general 
theory.  But  here  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  general  equations 
are  applicable  to  small  displacements  only,  while  the  displacements  in  such 
a  body  as  a  spiral  spring  are  by  no  means  small.  Edrchhoff'"  was  the  first 
to  face  this  difficulty.  He  pointed  out  that  the  general  equations  are  strictly 
applicable  to  any  small  portion  of  a  thin  rod  if  all  the  linear  dimensions  of 
the  portion  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  diameters  of  the  cross- 
sections.     He  held  that  the  equations  of  equilibrium  or  motion  of  such  a 

^  'Beitrag  zar  Theorie  des  Faohwerks/  ZeiUchrift  des  Architekten-  und  Ingenieur-Vereins 
zu  Hannover,  1S74.  This  is  the  reference  given  by  Miiller-Breslaa.  L^vy  gives  an  account  of  the 
method  in  his  Statique  Graphiquef  t.  2,  and  attribates  it  to  Mohr.  A  slightly  different  account 
is  given  by  Ganevazzi  in  Memorie  deW  Aceademia  di  Bologna  (Ser.  4),  t.  1  (1880).  The  method 
^  has  been  extended  by  Culma^  Die  graphische  Statik,  Bd.  1,  Ziirich*  1875.  See  also  Bitter,  Die 
elastieche  Lime  und  ihre  Anwendung  auf  den  continuirlichen  Balken,  Zurich,  1883. 

iw  J,  de  Vicole  poly  technique,  t.  10  (1815). 

'^^  Correspondanee  sur  VJteole  polytechnique,  t.  3  (1816). 

i»  They  are  due  to  Saint- Venant,  ParU,  C.  R,,  tt.  17,  19  (1843,  1844). 

los  <tTber  das  Gleiohgewicht  und  die  Bewegong  eines  unendlioh  diinnen  elastisohen  Stabes,' 
J.  /.  Math,  (Crelle),  Bd.  56  (1859).  The  theory  is  also  given  in  Kirohhoff's  VorUtungen  ilber  math. 
Phytik,  Mechanik  (3rd  edition,  Leipzig,  1883). 
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portion  could  be  simplified,  for  a  first  approximation,  by  the  omission  of 
kinetic  reactions  and  forces  distributed  through  the  volume.  The  process 
by  which  KirchhoflF  developed  his  theory  was,  to  a  great  extent,  kine- 
matical.  When  a  thin  rod  is  bent  and  twisted,  every  element  of  it 
undergoes  a  strain  analogous  to  that  in  one  of  Saint- Venant's  prisms,  but 
neighbouring  elements  must  continue  to  fit.  To  express  this  kind  of  con- 
tinuity certain  conditions  are  necessary,  and  these  conditions  take  the  form 
of  differential  equations  connecting  the  relative  displacements  of  points 
within  a  small  portion  of  the  rod  with  the  relative  coordinates  of  the  points, 
and  with  the  quantities  that  define  the  position  of  the  portion  relative  to  the 
rod  as  a  whole.  From  these  differential  equations  Kirchhoff  deduced  an 
approximate  account  of  the  strain  in  an  element  of  the  rod,  and  thence 
an  expression  for  the  potential  energy  per  unit  of  length,  in  terms  of  the 
extension,  the  components  of  curvature  and  the  twist.  He  obtained  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  and  vibration  by  varying  the  energy-function.  In 
the  case  of  a  thin  rod  subjected  to  terminal  forces  only  he  showed  that  the 
equations  by  which  the  form  of  the  central-line  is  determined  are  identical 
with  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  heavy  rigid  body  about  a  fixed  point.  This 
theorem  is  known  as  "  Kirchhoff*s  kinetic  analogue." 

Kirchhoff's  theory  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Clebsch"  proposed 
to  replace  that  part  of  it  by  which  the  flexural  and  torsional  couples  can  be 
evaluated  by  an  appeal  to  the  results  of  Saint- Yenant's  theories  of  flexure 
and  torsion.  Kelvin  and  Tait^  proposed  to  establish  Kirchhoff's  formula 
for  the  potential  energy  by  general  reasoning.  J.  Boussinesq*®*  proposed  to 
obtain  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  Kirchhoff's  approximate  expression 
for  the  extension  of  a  longitudinal  filament.  Clebsch"  gave  the  modified 
formulse  for  the  flexural  and  torsional  couples  when  the  central-line  of  the 
rod  in  the  unstressed  state  is  curved,  and  his  results  have  been  confirmed 
by  later  independent  investigations.  The  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  have  cleared  up  many  difficulties,  and  the  results  of  the  theory,  as 
distinguished  from  the  methods  by  which  they  were  obtained,  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  later  writers*"*. 

The  applications  of  Kirchhoff's  theory  of  thin  rods  include  the  theory 
of  the  dasttca  which  has  been  investigated  in  detail  by  means  of  the  theorem 
of  the  kinetic  analogue'**,  the  theory  of  spiral  springs  worked  out  in  detail  by 
Kelvin  and  Tait",  and  various  problems  of  elastic  stability.  Among  the 
latter  we  may  mention  the  problem  of  the  buckling  of  an  elastic  ring  sub- 
jected* to  pressure  directed  radially  inwards  and  the  same  at  all  points  of  the 
circumference'^. 

iw  J,  de  Math.  (LumvilU),  (S6r.  2),  t.  16  (1871). 

^^  See,  for  example,  A.  B.  Basset,  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc.f  vol.  23  (1892),  and  Amer.  J.  of 
Math,,  vol.  17  (1895),  and  J.  H.  Michell,  London  Math,  Soc.  Proc,,  vol.  31  (1900),  p.  130. 

i**  W.  Hess,  Math.  Ann,,  Bde.  23  (1884)  and  26  (1886). 

107  This  problem  appears  to  have  been  discussed  first  by  Bresse,  Court  de  mScanique  appliquSe, 
Premiere  partie,  Paris,  1869. 
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The  theory  of  the  vibrations  of  thin  rods  was  brought  under  the  general 
equations  of  vibratory  motion  of  elastic  solid  bodies  by  Poisson*  He 
regarded  the  rod  as  a  circular  cylinder  of  small  section,  and  expanded  all 
the  quantities  that  occur  in  powers  of  the  distance  of  a  particle  from  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder.  When  terms  above  a  certain  order  (the  fourth  power 
of  the  radius)  are  neglected,  the  equations  for  flexural  vibrations  are 
identical  with  £uler's  equations  of  lateral  vibration.  The  equation  found 
for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  had  been  obtained  by  Navier'**.  The  equation 
for  the  torsional  vibrations  was  obtained  first  by  Poisson*^.  The  chief  point 
of  novelty  in  Poisson's  results  in  regard  to  the  vibrations  of  rods  is  that  the 
coefficients  on  which  the  frequencies  depend  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
constants  that  occur  in  the  general  equations;  but  the  deduction  of  the 
generally  admitted  special  differential  equations,  by  which  these  modes  of 
vibration  are  governed,  from  the  general  equations  of  Elasticity  constituted 
an  advance  in  method.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  L.  Pochhammer's 
more  complete  investigation'^.  Poisson's  theory  is  verified  as  an  approxi- 
mate theory  by  an  application  of  Kirchhoff's  results.  This  application  has 
been  extended  to  the  vibrations  of  curved  bars,  the  first  problem  to  be 
solved  being  that  of  the  flexural  vibrations  of  a  circular  ring  which  vibrates 
in  its  own  plane '^. 

An  important  problem  arising  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  longitudinal 
vibrations  is  the  problem  of  impact.  When  two  bodies  collide  each  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  internal  vibration,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  hoped  that 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  vibrations  set  up  in  two  bars  which  impinge 
longitudinally  would  throw  light  on  the  laws  of  impact.  Poisson"®  was  the 
first  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  problem  from  this  point  of  view.  His 
method  of  integration  in  trigonometric  series  vastly  increases  the  difficulty 
of  deducing  general  results,  and,  by  an  unfortunate  error  in  the  analysis,  he 
arrived  at  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that,  when  the  bars  are  of  the  same 
material  and  section,  they  never  separate  unless  they  are  equal  in  length. 
Saint- Venant^"  treated  the  problem  by  means  of  the  solution  of  the  equation 
of  vibration  in  terms  of  arbitrary  functions,  and  arrived  at  certain  results, 
of  which  the  most  important  relate  to  the  duration  of  impact,  and  to  the 
existence  of  an  apparent  "coefficient  of  restitution"  for  perfectly  elastic 
bodies"'.  This  theory  is  not  confirmed  by  experiment.  A  correction  sug- 
gested by  Voigt"',  when  worked  out,  led  to  little  better  agreement,  and  it 

1^  Bulletin  des  Sciences  d,  la  Sociiti  philomathiquet  1824. 

'»  R.  Hoppe,  J,f,  Math,  (Crelle),  Bd.  73  (1871). 

"0  In  his  Traits  de  Micanique,  1838. 

Ill  *  Sar  le  choo  longitudinal  de  deax  barres  dlastiques.. .,'  J.  de  Math.  {Liouville),  (S^r.  2),  1. 12 

(1867). 

"^  Gf.  Hopkinson,  Messenger  of  Mathematics,  vol.  4, 1874. 

lis  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  (Wiedemann)^  Bd.  19  (1882).    See  also  Hansmaninger  in  the  same 
Annalen,  Bd.  25  (1885). 
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thus  appears  that  the  attempt  to  trace  the  phenomena  of  impact  to  vibra- 
tions must  be  abandoned.  Much  more  successful  was  the  theory  of  Hertz"^ 
obtained  from  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  we  have  named  the  problem 
of  the  transmission  of  force.  Hertz  made  an  independent  investigation  of 
a  particular  case  of  this  problem — ^that  of  two  bodies  pressed  together.  He 
proposed  to  regard  the  strain  produced  in  each  by  impact  as  a  local  statical 
effect,  produced  gradually  and  subsiding  gradually ;  and  he  found  means  to 
determine  the  duration  of  impact  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  parts  that  come 
into  contact.     The  theory  yielded  a  satisfactory  comparison  with  experiment. 

The  theory  of  vibrations  can  be  applied  to  problems  concerning  various 
kinds  of  shocks  and  the  effects  of  moving  loads.  The  inertia  as  well  as 
the  elastic  reactions  of  bodies  come  into  play  in  the  resistances  to  strain 
under  rapidly  changing  conditions,  and  the  resistances  called  into  action 
are  sometimes  described  as  "dynamical  resistances."  The  special  problem 
of  the  longitudinal  impact  of  a  massive  body  upon  one  end  of  a  rod  was 
discussed  by  S^bert  and  Hugoniot"'  and  by  Boussinesq"*.  The  conclusions 
which  they  arrived  at  are  tabulated  and  illustrated  graphically  by  Saint- 
Venant"'.  But  problems  of  dynamical  resistance  under  impulses  that  tend 
to  produce  flexure  are  perhaps  practically  of  more  importance.  When  a 
body  strikes  a  rod  perpendicularly  the  rod  will  be  thrown  into  vibration, 
and,  if  the  body  moves  with  the  rod,  the  ordinary  solution  in  terms  of 
the  normal  functions  for  the  vibrations  of  the  rod  becomes  inapplicable. 
Solutions  of  several  problems  of  this  kind,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  normal 
functions  for  the  compound  system  consisting  of  the  rod  and  the  striking 
body,  were  given  by  Saint- Venant"®. 

Among  problems  of  dynamical  resistance  we  must  note  especially  Willis's 
problem  of  the  travelling  load.  When  a  train  crosses  a  bridge,  the  strain  is 
not  identical  with  the  statical  strain  which  is  produced  when  the  same  train 
is  standing  on  the  bridge.  To  illustrate  the  problem  thus  presented  Willis"" 
proposed  to  consider  the  bridge  as  a  straight  wire  and  the  train  as  a  heavy 
particle  deflecting  it.  Neglecting  the  inertia  of  the  wire  he  obtained  a 
certain  differential  equation,  which  was  subsequently  solved  by  Stokes^**. 
Later  writers  have  shown  that  the  effects  of  the  neglected  inertia  are  very 

"«  *Ueber  die  Benlhinng  fester  eUstischer  Edrper/  «7.  /.  Math,  (CrelU),  Bd.  92  (1882). 

"»  Paris,  C,  R.,  t.  95  (1882). 

^'*  Applications  des  Potentiels...,  Paris,  1885.  The  resalts  were  given  in  a  note  in  Paris  C,  12., 
t.  97  (1883). 

11^  In  papers  in  Paris,  C,  R,,  t.  97  (1883),  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  his  Translation 
of  Clehsch's  Treatise  (Paris,  1883). 

"B  In  the  'Annotated  Clebsoh'  just  cited,  Note  du  §  61.  Gf.  Lord  Eayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound, 
Chapter  VIII. 

11*  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners... to  enquire  into  the  Application  of  Iron  to 
Railway  Structures  (1849). 

1^  Cambridge,  Phil.  Soc,  Trans,,  vol.  8  (1849)= Stokes,  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  vol.  2 
(Cambridge,  1883),  p.  178. 
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important.  A  more  complete  solution  has  been  obtained  by  yi.  Phillips*" 
and  Saint-Venant"*,  and  an  admirable  pricis  of  their  results  may  be  read  in 
the  second  volume  of  Todhunter  and  Pearson's  History  (Articles  373  et  seq.). 

We  have  seen  already  how  problems  of  the  equilibrium  and  vibrations  of 
plane  plates  and  curved  shells  were  attempted  before  the  discovery  of  the 
general  equations  of  Elasticity,  and  how  these  problem^  were  among  those 
which  led  to  the  investigation  of  such  equations.  After  the  equations  had 
been  formulated  little  advance  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  the  problem  of  shells  for  many  years,  but  the  more  special  problem  of 
plates  attracted  much  attention.  Poisson*"  and  Cauchy^  both  treated  this 
problem,  proceeding  from  the  general  equations  of  Elasticity,  and  supposing 
that  all  the  quantities  which  occur  can  be  expanded  in  powers  of  the 
distance  from  the  middle-surface.  The  equations  of  equilibrium  and  free 
vibration  which  hold  when  the  displacement  is  directed  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  plate  were  deduced.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  con- 
cerning Poisson's  boundary  conditions.  These  expressed  that  the  resultant 
forces  and  couples  applied  at  the  edge  must  be  equal  to  the  forces  and 
couples  arising  from  the  strain.  In  a  famous  memoir  KirchhoflP"  showed 
that  these  conditions  are  too  numerous  and  cannot  in  general  be  satisfied. 
His  method  rests  on  two  assumptions :  (1)  that  linear  filaments  of  the  plate 
initially  normal  to  the  middle-surface  remain  straight  and  normal  to  the 
middle-surface  after  strain,  and  (2)  that  all  the  elements  of  the  middle- 
surface  remain  unstretched.  These  assumptions  enabled  him  to  express  the 
potential  energy  of  the  bent  plate  in  terms  of  the  curvatures  produced  in  its 
middle-surface.  The  equations  of  motion  and  boundary  conditions  were  then 
deduced  by  the  principle  of  virtual  work,  and  they  were  applied  to  the 
problem  of  the  flexural  vibrations  of  a  circular  plate. 

The  problem  of  plates  can  be  attacked  by  means  of  considerations  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  were  used  by  Kirchhoff  in  his  theory  of  thin  rods. 
An  investigation  of  the  problem  by  this  method  was  made  by  Qehring**  and 
was  afterwards  adopted  in  an  improved  form  by  KirchhoflF*''.  The  work  is 
very  similar  in  detail  to  that  in  Kirchhoff's  theory  of  thin  rods,  and  it  leads  to 
an  expression  for  the  potential  energy  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle-surface 

i«  Paris,  Ami,  dee  Mines,  t.  7  (1855). 

^  In  the  'Annotated  Clebsch,'  Note  du  §  61. 

^^  In  the  memoir  of  1828.  A  large  part  of  the  m?estigation  is  reproduced  in  Todhunter 
and  Pearson's  History. 

^^  In  an  Article  *Sur  I'^quilibre  et  le  mouvement  d'une  plaque  solide'  in  the  Exercices  de 
matMmatiques,  voL  3  (1828).    Most  of  this  Article  also  is  reproduced  by  Todhunter  and  Pearson. 

i»  J.  f.  Math.  (CrelU),  Bd.  40  (1850). 

^M  iX)e  ^quationibus  differentialibus  quibus  aBquilibrinm  et  motus  laminaa  crystallinie 
defininntur'  (Diss.),  Berlin,  1860.  The  analysis  may  be  read  in  Eirchhoff's  Vorlesungen  fiber 
viath,  Phys.y  Mechanik,  and  parts  of  it  also  in  Clebsch's  Treatise. 

*^  Vorlemngen  Uber  math.  Phys.,  Meehanik. 
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of  the  plate.  This  expression  consists  of  two  parts :  one  a  quadratic  function 
of  the  quantities  defining  the  extension  of  the  middle-surface  with  a  coefficient 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  the  other  a  quadratic  function 
of  the  quantities  defining  the  flexure  of  the  middle-surface  with  a  coefficient 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  thickness.  The  equations  of  small  motion 
are  deduced  by  an  application  of  the  principle  of  virtual  work.  When  the 
displacement  of  a  point  on  the  middle-surface  is  very  small  the  flexure 
depends  only  on  displacements  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
plate,  and  the  extension  only  on  displacements  directed  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  plate,  and  the  equations  fall  into  two  sets.  The  equation  of  normal 
vibration  and  the  boundary  conditions  are  those  previously  found  and  dis- 
cussed by  KirchhoflP*. 

As  in  the  theory  of  rods,  so  also  in  that  of  plates,  attention  is  directed 
rather  to  tensions,  shearing  forces  and   flexural   couples,  reckoned   across 
the  whole  thickness,  than  to  the  tractions  across  elements  of  area  which 
give  rise  to  such  forces  and  couples.    To  fix  ideas  we  may  think  of  the  plate 
as  horizontal,  and  consider  the  actions  exerted  across  an  imagined  vertical 
dividing  plane,  and  on  this  plane  we  may  mark  out  a  small  area  by  two 
vertical  lines  near  together.     The  distance  between  these  lines  may  be  called 
the  "  breadth  "  of  the  area.     The  tractions  across  the  elements  of  this  area 
are  statically  equivalent  to  a  force  at  the  centroid  of  the  area  and  a  couple. 
When  the  "  breadth  "  is  very  small,  the  magnitudes  of  the  force  and  couple 
are  proportional  to  the  breadth,  and  we  estimate  them  as  so  much  per  unit 
of  length  of  the  line  in  which  our  vertical  dividing  plane  cuts  the  middle 
plane  of  the  plate.     The  components  of  the  force  and  couple  thus  estimated 
we  call  the  "stress-resultants"  and  the  ** stress-couples."   The  stress-resultants 
consist  of  a  tension  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  area,  a  horizontal 
shearing  force  and  a  vertical   shearing  force.     The  stress-couples  have  a 
component  about  the  normal  to  the  dividing  plane  which  we  shall  call  the 
"torsional  couple,"  and  a  component  in  the  vertical  plane  containing  this 
normal  which  we  shall  call  the  "  flexural  couple."     The  stress-resultants  and 
stress-couples  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  dividing  plane,  but  they 
are  known  for  all  such  directions  when  they  are  known  for  two  of  them. 
Clebsch"  adopted  from  the  Kirchhoff-Gehring  theory  the  approximate  account 
of  the  strain  and  stress  in  a  small  portion  of  the  plate  bounded  by  vertical 
dividing  planes,  and  he  formed  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  plate  in  terms 
■of  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples.     His  equations  fall  into  two  sets,  one 
set  involving  the  tensions  and  horizontal  shearing  forces,  and  the  other  set 
involving  the  stress-couples  and  the  vertical  shearing  forces.     The  latter 
set  of  equations  are  those  which  relate  to  the  bending  of  the  plate,  and  they 
have  such  forms  that,  when  the  expressions  for  the  stress-couples  are  known 
in  terms  of  the  deformation  of  the  middle  plane,  the  vertical  shearing  forces 
can  be  determined,  and  an  equation  can  be  formed  for  the  deflexion  of  the 
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plate.  The  expressions  for  the  couples  can  be  obtained  from  KirchhoflF's 
theory.  Clebsch  solved  his  equation  for  the  deflexion  of  a  circular  plate 
clamped  at  the  edge  and  loaded  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

All  the  theory  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  in  terms  of  stress-resultants 
and  stress-couples  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  by  Kelvin  and 
Tait^.  These  authors  noticed  also,  that,  in  the  case  of  uniform  bending, 
the  expressions  for  the  stress-couples  could  be  deduced  from  Saint-Venant's 
theory  of  the  anticlastic  flexure  of  a  bar ;  and  they  explained  the  union  of 
two  of  Poisson's  boundary  conditions  in  one  of  KirchhoiTs  as  an  example 
of  the  principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  systems  of 
load.  More  recent  researches  have  assisted  in  removing  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  felt  in  respect  of  KirchhoflTs  theory**  One  obstacle  to  progress 
has  been  the  lack  of  exact  solutions  of  problems  of  the  bending  of  plates 
analogous  to  those  found  by  Saint-Venant  for  beama  The  few  solutions 
of  this  kind  which  have  been  obtained*'*  tend  to  confirm  the  main  result 
of  the  theory  which  has  not  been  proved  rigorously,  viz.  the  approximate 
expression  of  the  stress-couples  in  terms  of  the  curvature  of  the  middle- 
surface. 

The  problem  of  curved  plates  or  shells  was  first  attacked  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  equations  of  Elasticity  by  H.  Aron**.  He  expressed 
the  geometry  of  the  middle-surface  by  means  of  two  parameters  after  the 
manner  of  Oauss,  and  he  adapted  to  the  problem  the  method  which  Clebech 
had  used  for  plates.  He  arrived  at  an  expression  for  the  potential  energy  of 
the  strained  shell  which  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  obtained  by  Eirchhoff 
for  plates,  but  the  quantities  that  define  the  curvature  of  the  middle-surface 
were  replaced  by  the  differences  of  their  values  in  the  strained  and  unstrained 
states.  E.  Mathieu***  adapted  to  the  problem  the  method  which  Poisson  had 
used  for  plates.  He  observed  that  the  modes  of  vibration  possible  to  a  shell 
do  not  fall  into  classes  characterized  respectively  by  normal  and  tangential 
displacements,  and  he  adopted  equations  of  motion  that  could  be  deduced 
from  Aron's  formula  for  the  potential  energy  by  retaining  the  terms  that 
depend  on  the  stretching  of  the  middle-surface  only.  Lord  Rayleigh"" 
proposed  a  different  theory.  He  concluded  from  physical  reasoning  that 
the  middle-surface  of  a  vibrating  shell  remains  unstretched,  and  determined 
the  character  of  the  displacement  of  a  point  of  the  middle-surface  in  accord- 
ance with  this  condition.     The  direct  application  of  the  Kirchhoff-Gehring 

i»  See,  for  example,  J.  Boussinesq,  J.  de  Math,  {LiouviUe),  (S6r.  2),  t.  16  (IS71)  and 
(S^r.  3),  t.  5  (1879 ) ;  H.  Lamb,  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc,,  vol.  21  (1890) ;  J.  H.  MicheU,  London 
Math,  Soc,  Proc,  vol.  31  (1900),  p.  121 ;  J.  Hadamard,  Trans,  Amer,  Math,  Soc,,  vol.  3  (1902). 

^^  Some  Bolntions  were  given  by  Saint-Venant  in  the  *  Annotated  Clebsch,'  pp.  337  et  seq. 
Others  will  be  foand  in  Chapter  XXII  of  this  book. 

i»  J,f,  Math,  (CrelU),  Bd.  78  (1874). 

«i  J.  de  VicoU  poly  technique,  t.  51  (1883). 

^"  London  Math.  Soc,  Proc,,  vol.  13  (1882). 
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method^"  led  to  a  formula  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  same  form  as 
Axon's  and  to  equations  of  motion  and  boundary  conditions  which  were 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory.  Later  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  extensional  strain  which  was  thus  proved  to  be  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  the  vibrations  may  be  practically  confined  to  a  narrow  region 
near  the  edge  of  the  shell,  but  that,  in  this  region,  it  may  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  secure  the  satisfaction  of  the  boundary  conditions  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  shell  vibrates  according  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  type. 

Whenever  very  thin  rods  or  plates  are  employed  in  constructions  it 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  possibility  of  buckling,  and  thus  there 
arises  the  general  problem  of  elastic  stabUiiy.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  first  investigations  of  problems  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Euler  and 
Lagrange.  A  number  of  isolated  problems  have  been  solved.  In  all  of  them 
two  modes  of  equilibrium  with  the  same  type  of  external  forces  are  possible, 
and  the  ordinary  proofs*'  of  the  determinacy  of  the  solution  of  the  equations  « 
of  Elasticity  is  defective.  A  general  theory  of  elastic  stability  has  been 
proposed  by  G.  H.  Bryan^*.  He  arrived  at  the  result  that  the  theorem  of 
determinacy  cannot  fail  except  in  cases  where  large  relative  displacements 
can  be  accompanied  by  very  small  strains,  as  in  thin  ixxls  and  plates,  and  in 
cases  where  displacements  differing  but  slightly  from  such  as  are  possible 
in  a  rigid  body  can  take  place,  as  when  a  sphere  is  compressed  within  a 
circular  ring  of  slightly  smaller  diameter.  In  all  cases  where  two  modes  of 
equilibrium  are  possible  the  criterion  for  determining  the  mode  that  will  be 
adopted  is  given  by  the  condition  that  the  energy  must  be  a  minimum. 

The  history  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  Elasticity  shows  clearly  that 
the  development  of  the  theory  has  not  been  guided  exclusively  by  cx)n- 
siderations  of  its  utility  for  technical  Mechanics.  Most  of  the  men  by  whose 
researches  it  has  been  founded  and  shaped  have  been  more  interested  in 
Natural  Philosophy  than  in  material  progress,  in  trying  to  understand  the 
world  than  in  trying  to  make  it  more  comfortabla  From  this  attitude  of 
mind  it  may  possibly  have  resulted  that  the  theory  has  contributed  less  to 
the  material  advance  of  mankind  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  intellectual  gain  which  has  accrued  from  the  work  of  these 
men  must  be  estimated  very  highly.  The  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
concerning  the  number  and  meaning  of  the  elastic  constants  have  thrown 
light  on  most  recondite  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  molecules  and 
the  mode  of  their  interaction.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  explain 
optical  phenomena  by  means  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  medium  having  the  same 
physical  character  as  an  elastic  solid  body  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
understanding  of  a  concrete  example  of  a  medium   which  can   transmit 

i»  A.  E.  H.  Love,  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (Ser.  A),  vol.  179  (1888). 
iM  Kirchhoff,  VorUtungen  iiber  math,  Phys.,  Mechanik. 
»»  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  6  (1889),  p.  199. 
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transverse  vibrations,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
the  luininiferous  medium  has  not  the  physical  character  assumed  in  the 
hypothesis.  They  have  thus  issued  in  an  essential  widening  of  our  ideas 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  aether  and  the  nature  of  luminous  vibrations. 
The  methods  that  have  been  devised  for  solving  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
of  an  isotropic  solid  body  form  part  of  an  analytical  theory  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  pure  mathematics.  The  application  of  these  methods  to  the 
problem  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Earth  has  led  to  results  which 
must  influence  profoundly  the  course  of  speculative  thought  both  in  Geology 
and  in  cosmical  Physics.  Even  in  the  more  technical  problems,  such  as  the 
transmission  of  force  and  the  resistance  of  bars  and  plates,  attention  has  been 
directed,  for  the  most  part,  rather  to  theoretical  than  to  practical  aspects  of 
the  questions.  To  get  insight  into  what  goes  on  in  impact,  to  bring  the 
theory  of  the  behaviour  of  thin  bars  and  plates  into  accord  with  the  general 
equations — these  and  such-like  aims  have  been  more  attractive  to  most  of 
the  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  theory  than  endeavours  to  devise  means  for 
effecting  economies  in  engineering  constructions  or  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
in  which  structures  become  unsafe.  The  fact  that  much  material  progress  is 
the  indirect  outcome  of  work  done  in  this  spirit  is  not  without  significance. 
The  equally  significant  fact  that  most  great  advances  in  Natural  Philosophy 
have  been  made  by  men  who  had  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  practical 
needs  and  experimental  methods  has  often  been  emphasized ;  and,  although 
the  names  of  Qreen,  Poisson,  Cauchy  show  that  the  rule  is  not  without 
important  exceptions,  yet  it  is  exemplified  well  in  the  history  of  our  science. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ANALYSIS  OF  STRAIN. 

1.     Extension. 

Whenever,  owing  to  any  cause,  changes  take  place  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  parts  of  a  body  the  body  is  said  to  be  *'  strained."  A  very 
simple  example  of  a  strained  body  is  a  stretched  bar.  Consider  a  bar  of 
square  section  suspended  vertically  and  loaded  with  a  weight  at  its  lower 
end.  Let  a  line  be  traced  on  the  bar  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  let 
two  points  of  the  line  be  marked,  and  let  the  distance  between  these  points 
be  measured.  When  the  weight  is  attached  the  distance  in  question  is 
a  little  greater  than  it  was  before  the  weight  was  attached.  Let  Iq  be  the 
length  before  stretching,  and  I  the  length  when  stretched.  Then  (l  —  Q/lo 
is  a  number  (generally  a  very  small  fraction)  which  is  called  the  extensioii  of 
the  line  in  question.  If  this  number  is  the  same  for  all  lines  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  bar,  it  may  be  called  "  the  extension  of  the  bar."  A  steel 
bar  of  sectional  area  1  square  inch  (=  6*4515  cm.')  loaded  with  1  ton 
(=  1016'05  kilogrammes)  will  undergo  an  extension  of  about  7  x  10~*.  It 
is  clear  that  for  the  measurement  of  such  small  quantities  as  this  rather 
elaborate  apparatus  and  refined  methods  of  observation  are  required*. 
Without  attending  to  methods  of  measurement  we  may  consider  a  little 
more  in  detail  the  state  of  strain  in  the  stretched  bar.  Let  e  denote  the 
extension  of  the  bar,  so  that  its  length  is  increased  in  the  ratio  1+^:1,  and 
consider  the  volume  of  the  portion  of  the  bar  contained  between  any  two 
marked  sections.  This  volume  is  increased  by  stretching  the  bar,  but  not 
in  the  ratio  1  +  ^:1.  When  the  bar  is  stretched  longitudinally  it  contracts 
laterally.  If  the  linear  lateral  contraction  is  e,  the  sectional  area  is  dimi- 
nished in  the  ratio  (1  —  e')" :  1,  and  the  volume  in  question  is  increased 
in  the  ratio  (l  +  e)(l  — e')* :  1.  In  the  case  of  a  bar  under  tension  e'  is  a 
certain  multiple  of  e,  say  ae,  and  a  is  about  ^  or  ^  for  very  many  materials. 
If  e  is  very  small  and  e^  is  neglected,  the  areal  contraction  is  2<re,  and  the 
cubical  dilatation  is  (1  —  2(r)  e. 

*  See,  for  example,  Ewing,  Strength  of  Materials  (Cambridge,  1899),  pp.  73  et  leq. 
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For  the  analytical  description  of  the  state  of  strain  in  the  bar  we  should 
take  an  origin  of  coordinates  x,  y,  z  on  the  axis,  and  measure  the  coordinate  z 
along  the  length  of  the  bar.  Any  particle  of  the  bar  which  has  the  co- 
ordinates w,  y,  z  when  the  weight  is  not  attached  will  move  after  the 
attachment  of  the  weight  into  a  new  position.  Let  the  particle  which  was 
at  the  origin  move  through  a  distance  z^y  then  the  particle  which  was  at 
(^>  y>  ^)  moves  to  the  point  of  which  the  coordinates  are 

x(l  -  <re),      y  (1  -  <re),      Zo  +  {z-Zo)(l  +  e). 

The  state  of  strain  is  not  very  simple.  If  lateral  forces  could  be  applied 
to  the  bar  to  prevent  the  lateral  contraction  the  state  of  strain  would  be 
very  much  simplified.    It  would  then  be  described  as  a  "  simple  extension," 

2.    Pore  shear. 

As  a  second  example  of  strain  let  us  suppose  that  lateral  forces  are 
applied  to  the  bar  so  as  to  produce  extension  of  amount  e^  of  lines  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  x  and  extension  of  amount  6,  of  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y, 
and  that  longitudinal  forces  ar6  applied,  if  any  are  required,  to  prevent 
any  extension  or  contraction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.  The  particle  which 
was  at  (x,  y,  z),  will  move  to  (a?  +  e^x,  y  +  ejf^  z)  and  the  area  of  the  section 
will  be  increased  in  the  ratio  (1  +  6j)  (1  +  6,)  :  1.  If  6^  and  6,  are  related 
so  that  this  ratio  is  equal  to  unity  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  area 
of  the  section  or  in  the  volume  of  any  portion  of  the  bar,  but  the  shape 
of  the  section  will  be  distorted.  Either  e^  or  e,  is  then  negative,  or  there 
is  contraction  of  the  corresponding  set  of  linea  The  strain  set  up  in  the 
bar  is  called  "pure  shear."  Fig.  1  below  shows  a  square  A  BCD  distorted 
by  pure  shear  into  a  rhombus  A'BUiy  of  the  same  area. 

3.    Simple  shear. 

As  a  third  example  of  strain  let  us  suppose  that  the  bar  after  being 
distorted  by  pure  shear  is  turned  bodily  about  its  axis.  We  suppose  that 
the  axis  of  x  is  the  direction  in  which  contraction  takes  place,  and  we  put 

69  —  6i  =  2  tan  a. 

Then  we  can  show  that,  if  the  rotation  is  of  amount  a  in  the  sense  firom 
y  to  a;,  the  position  reached  by  any  particle  is  one  that  could  have  been 
reached  by  the  sliding  of  all  the  particles  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  line 
through  distances  proportional  to  the  distances  of  the  particles  from  a  certain 
plane  containing  this  line. 

Since  (1  +€i)  (1 +€2)= 1,  and  €, -  €^=2  tan  a,  we  have 

l  +  €i=seca-tana,     l+csBsseca+tano. 
By  the  pure  shear,  the  particle  which  was  at  (or,  y)  is  moved  to  (j?|,  y^),  where 

^1=:? (sec a— tana),    y^By  (sec a -f- tana) ; 
and  by  the  rotation  it  is  moved  again  to  (x^^  y^y  where 

x^'=X'^  COB  a-f-yi  sin  a,    y^^  —x^  sin  a-k-yi  cos  a  \ 

L.    E.  3 
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so  that  we  have  x^^^-^-t&n  a  {— x  cos  a+y(l-^8ina)}t 

Now,  writing  ^  for  ^n-  —  a,  we  have 

072  sr  ^ -f  2  tan  a  cos  ^/3  ( -  ^  sm  ^/3 +y  cos  ^/3), 
y2=y+2tano8ini/3(-a?sini/3+yco8ii8); 
and  we  can  observe  that 

-^j8inJi8+y,cosii8«-a?8in^i8+yco8ift 
and  that 

a*j  cos  ^p+tf^sin  ^P=x  cos  i/3+y  sin  ^i9-f  2  tan  a  ( -  orsin  ^jS  4-y  cos 

Hence,  taking  axes  of  X  and  Y  which  are  obtained  from  those  of  x 
and  y  by  a  rotation  through  Jtt  —  ^a  in  the  sense  from  x  towards  y,  we  see 
that  the  particle  which  was  at  {X,  Y)  is  moved  by  the  pure  shear  followed 
by  the  rotation  to  the  point  (Jfj,  F,),  where 

Z,  =  Z  +  2tana.F,     Y^^Y. 

Thus  every  plane  of  the  material  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  (X,  z) 
slides  along  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  X  through  a  distance 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  plane  from  the  plane  of  (X,  z).  The 
J  kind  of  strain  just  described  is  called  a  "simple  shear,"  the  angle  a  is  the 
"  angle  of  the  shear/'  and  2  tan  a  is  the  "  amount  of  the  shear." 

Y  /y 


Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  1  shows  a  square  A  BCD  distorted  by  pure  shear  into  a  rhombus 
A'SCiy  of  the  same  area,  which  is  then  rotated  into  the  position  A"jff'C"iy\ 
The  angle  of  the  shear  is  A'OA'\  and  the  angle  AOX  is  half  the  complement 
of  this  angle.  The  lines  A  A",  BR\  CC\  DU'  axe  parallel  to  OX  and  propor- 
tional  to  their  distances  from  it. 

We  shall  find  that  all  kinds  of  strain  can  be  described  in  terms  of    A^^'yl^^r/ 
a|imple  extension  and  simple  shear,  but  for  the  discussion  of  complex  states 
of  strain  and  for  the  expression  of  them  by  means  of  simpler  strains  we 
require  a  general  kinematical  theory*. 

4.  Displacement. 

We  have,  in  every  case,  to  distinguish  two  states  of  a  body — ^a  first 
state,  and  a  second  state.  The  particles  of  the  body  pass  from  their 
positions  in  the  first  state  to  their  positions  in  the  second  state  by  a  displace- 
ment  '  The  displacement  may  be  such  that  the  line  joining  any  two  particles 
of  the  body  has  the  same  length  in  the  second  state  as  it  has  in  the  first ; 
the  displacement  is  then  one  which  would  be  possible  in  a  rigid  body. 
If  the  displacement  alters  the  length  of  any  line,  the  second  state  of  the 
body  is  described  as  a  ''  strained  state/'  and  then  the  first  state  is  described 
AS  the  "unstrained  state." 

In  what  follows  we  shall  denote  the  coordinates  of  the  point  occupied 
by  a  particle,  in  the  unstrained  state  of  the  body,  by  x,  y,  z,  and  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  point  occupied  by  the  same  particle  in  the  strained  state 
by  x  +  u,  y  +  v,  z  +  w.  Then  w,  t;,  w  are  the  projections  on  the  axes  of 
a  vector  quantity — the  displacement.  We  must  take  w,  v,  w  to  be  con- 
tinuous functions  of  Xy  y,  z,  and  we  shall  in  general  assume  that  they  are 
Analytic  functions. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  the  displacement  (u,  v,  w)  is  given,  the  strained  state 
is  entirely  determined;  in  particular,  the  length  of  the  line  joining  any 
two  particles  can  be  determined. 

5.  Displacement  in  simple  extension  and  simple  shear. 

The  displacement  in  a  simple  extension  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ^  is  given  by  the 

equations 

u=exy    v=0,    w^Oy 

where  e  is  the  amount  of  the  extension.     If  0  is  negative  there  is  conUraction. 

The  displacement  in  a  simple  shear  of  amount  «(a2tana),  by  which  lines  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  x  slide  along  themselves,  and  particles  in  any  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
.{Xy  y)  remain  in  that  plane,  is  given  by  the  equations 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  theory  is  due  to  Ganohy  (See  IntrodaetioD).  Some  improvements 
were  made  by  Clebsoh  in  his  treatise  of  1862,  and  others  were  made  by  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat.  PHI. 
Part  I. 
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In  Fig.  2y  ABis  &  segment  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  which  subtends  an  angle 
2a  at  0  and  is  bisected  by  Oy,  By  the  simple  shear  particles  lying  on  the  line  OA  are 
displaced  so  as  to  lie  on  OB.  The  particle  at  any  point  P  on  ^  fi  is  displaced  to  Q  on  AB 
so  that  PQ-AB,  and  the  particles  on  OP  are  displaced  to  points  on  OQ,  A  parallelogram 
such  aa  OPNM  becomes  a  parallelogram  such  as  OQKM, 


Fig.  2. 

If  the  angle  xOPw^d  we  may  prove  that 

„^^  atanatan*^  .       nr\  ^^^ 

tan  POQ=^  — o-^r- TTz 1 — ;» J     tMi  xOQ=^  .  -^ ^      ^ . 

^    sec*^+2tanatand'  ^     1  +  2  tan  a  tan  ^ 

In  particular,  if  ^— ^ir,  cot  xOQ=Sy  so  that,  if  *  is  small,  it  Js  the  complement  of  the 
angle  in  the  strained  state  between  two  lines  of  particles  which,  in  the  unstrained  state> 
were  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

6.    Homogeneous  strain. 

lu  the  cases  of  simple  extension  and  simple  shear,  the  component  dis- 
placements are  expressed  as  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates.  In  general, 
if  a  body  is  strained  so  that  the  component  displacements  can  be  expressed 
in  this  way,  the  strain  is  said  to  be  homogeneous. 

Let  the  displacement  corresponding  with  a  homogeneous  strain  be  given 
by  the  equations 

Since  x,  y,  z  are  changed  into  x  +  u,  y  +  v,  z  +  w,  that  is,  are  transformed 
by  a  linear  substitution,  cmy  plane  is  transformed  into  a  plane,  and  any 
ellipsoid  is  transformed,  in  general,  into  an  ellipsoid.  We  infer  at  once 
the  following  characteristics  of  homogeneous  strain : — (i)  Straight  lines 
remain  straight,  (ii)  Parallel  straight  lines  remain  parallel,  (iii)  All 
straight  lines  in  the  same  direction  are  extended,  or  contracted,  in  the 
same  ratio,  (iv)  A  sphere  is  transformed  into  an  ellipsoid,  and  any  three 
orthogonal  diameters  of  the  sphere  are  transformed  into  three  conjugate 
diameters  of  the  ellipsoid.  (v)  Any  ellipsoid  of  a  certain  shape  and 
orientation  is  transformed  into  a  sphere,  and  any  set  of  conjugate  diameters 
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of  the  ellipsoid  is  transformed  into  a  set  of  orthogonal  diameters  of  tbe 
sphere,  (vi)  There  is^one  set  of  three  orthogonal  lines  in  the  unstrained  a^' 
state  which  remain  orthogonal  after  the  strain ;  the  directions  of  these  lines 
are  in  general  altered  by  the  strain.  In  the  unstrained  state  they  are  the 
principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  referred  to  in  (v) ;  in  the  strained  state,  they 
are  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  referred  to  in  (iv). 

The  ellipsoid  referred  to  in  (iv)  is  called  the  strain  ellipsoid;  it  has 
the  property  that  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  a  line,  which  has  a  given 
direction  in  the  strained  state,  to  the  length  of  the  corresponding  line  in 
the  unstrained  state,  is  proportional  to  the  central  radius  vector  of  the 
surface  drawn  in  the  given  direction.  The  ellipsoid  referred  to  in  (v)  may 
be  called  the  recivrocal  strain  ellipsoid ;  it  has  the  property  that  the  length 
of  a  line,  which  has  a  given  direction  in  the  unstrained  state,  is  increased 
by  the  strain  in  a  ratio  inversely  proportional  to  the  central  radius  vector 
of  the  surface  drawn  in  the  given  direction. 

The  principal  axes  of  the  reciprocal  strain  ellipsoid  are  called  the 
principal  axes  of  the  strain.  The  extensions  of  lines  drawn  in  these 
directions,  in  the  unstrained  state,  are  stationary  for  small  variations  of 
direction.     One  of  them  is  the  greatest  extension,  and  another  the  smallest. 

7.    Relatiye  displacement. 

» 

Proceeding  now  to  the  general  case,  in  which  the  strain  is  not  necessarily 
homogeneous,  we  take  (a?  +  x,  y  +  y,  2^  +  «)  to  be  a  point  near  to  (a?,  y,  e\ 
and  (mH-u,  y  +  v,  w  +  w)  to  be  the  corresponding  displacement.  There 
will  be  expressions  for  the  components  u,  v,  w  of  the  relative  displacement 
as  series  in  powers  of  x,  y,  x,  viz.  we  have 

dv  dv  dv 
ox  dy  oz 
dw         dw        dw 

where  the  terms  that  are  not  written  contain  powers  of  x,  y,  x  above  the 
first.  When  x,  y,  x  are  sufficiently  small,  the  latter  terms  may  be  neglected. 
The  quantities  u,  v,  w  are  the  displacements  of  a  particle  which,  in  the 
unstrained  state,  is  at  («H-x,  y+y,  z -{•%),  relative  to  the  particle  which, 
in  the  same  state,  is  at  (a?,  y,  z).  We  may  accordingly  say  that,  in  a 
sufficiently  small  neighbourhood  of  any  point,  the  relative  displacements 
are  linear  functions  of  the  relative  coordinates.  In  other  words,  the  strain 
about  any  point  is  sensibly  homogeneous.  All  that  we  have  said  about  the 
effects  of  homogeneous  strain  upon  straight  lines  will  remain  true  for  linear 
elements  going  out  from  a  point.    In  particular,  there  will  be  one  set  of 
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three  orthogonal  linear  elements,  in  the  unstrained  state,  which  remain 
orthogonal  after  the  strain^  but  the  directions  of  these  lines  are  in  general 
altered  by  the  strain.  The  directions,  in  the  unstrained  state,  of  these  linear 
elements  at  any  point  are  the  "  principal  axes  of  the  strain  "  at  the  point. 

8.    Analysis  of  the  relative  displacement*. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  formulae  (1)  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
the  displacement  near  a  point,  and  shall  neglect  terms  in  z,  y,  x  above  the 
first.     It  is  convenient  to  introduce  the  following  notations: — 


du 

dv 
^^~dy 

dw 
^"~dz 

dw     dv 
^'^'dy  ^  dz' 

du     dw 
^"'dz'^dx' 

dv      du 
'^'o'dx'^dy' 

_dw     dv 
^""'-dy     dz  ' 

a         du     dw 

^"'"'dz'd^' 

a      _dv      du 
'~dx      dy' 

(2) 


The  formula^  (1)  may  then  be  written 

▼=i««vX+   «wy  +  i«i^« - «^««  +  «r,x,  ■    (3) 

The  relative  displacement  is  thus  represented  as  the  resultant  of  two 
displacements,  expressed  respectively  by  such  forms  as  6a»3C  +  ^^^^y  +  ^easX 
and  —  tsTgY  +  cryX ;  and  there  is  a  fundamental  kinematical  distinction  be- 
tween the  cases  in  which  the  latter  displacement  vanishes  and  the  cases  in 
which  it  does  not  vanish.  When  it  vanishes,  that  is  when  Wa.,  vry,  vr^  vanish, 
the  component  displacements  are  the  partial  differential  coefficients,  with 
respect  to  the  coordinates,  of  a  single  function  ^,  so  that 

8^  8^  8^ 

*■*"  dxj  -^  8y  '  •^  dz  ' 
and  the  line-integral  of  the  tangential  component  of  the  displacement  taken 
round  any  closed  curve  vanishes,  provided  that  the  curve  can  be  contracted 
to  a  point  without  passing  out  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  body.  Such  a 
function  as  ff>  would  be  called  a  "  displacement-potential."  Through  each 
point  (z,  y,  x)  there  passes  one  quadric  surface  of  the  family 

«^X2  +  e^ys  +  ^aX'  +  Cyzjz  -f  ««.xx  -f  c^xy  =  const (4) 

and  the  displacement  that  is  derived,  as  above,  from  a  displacement-potential, 
is,  at  each  point,  directed  along  the  normal  to  that  surface  of  the  family  (4) 
which  passes  through  the  point.  The  linear  elements  that  lie  along  the 
principal  axes  of  these  quadrics  in  the  unstrained  state  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  strained  state,  or  the  three  orthogonal  linear  elements  which  remain 
orthogonal  retain  their  primitive  directions.     The  strain  involved  in  such 

*  Stokes,  Cambridge  PhiL  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  S  (1845),  Math,  and  Phys,  Papers^  vol.  1,  p.  75. 
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displacements  is  described  as  a  *'pure  strain."  We  learn  that  the  relative 
displacement  is  always  compounded  of  a  displacement  involving  a  pure 
strain  and  a  displacement  represented  by  such  expressions  as  —  vrgj  +  ury%. 
The  line-integral  of  the  latter  displacement  taken  round  a  closed  curve  does^^ 
not  vanish  (cf.  Article  15,  infra).  If  the  quajitities  vTgg,  my,  zjg  are  small,  the 
terms  such  as  —  vr^j  +  my%  represent  a  displacement  that  would  be  possible 
in  a  rigid  body,  viz.  a  small  rotation  of  amount  \/(«raj*  +  Wy"  +  «"«*)  about  an  axis 
in  direction  (cr« :  «ry  :  or^).  For  this  reason  the  displacement  corresponding 
with  a  pure  strain  is  often  described  as  "  irrotational." 

9.    Strain  oorrespondixig  with  small  displacement*. 

It  is  clear  that  the  changes  of  size  and  shape  of  all  parts  of  a  body  will 
be  determined  when  the  length,  in  the  strained  state,  of  every  line  is  known. 
Let  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction  cosines  of  a  line  going  out  from  the  point 
(^1  y»  ^)*  Take  a  very  short  length  r  along  this  line,  so  that  the  coordinates 
of  a  neighbouring  point  on  the  line  are  x  +  Ir,  y  +  mr,  z  H-  nr.  After  strain 
the  particle  that  was  at  (a?,  y,  z)  comes  to  (a?  +  w,  y  +  v,  -^  +  w),  and  the 
particle  that  was  at  the  neighbouring  point  comes  to  the  point  of  which  the 
coordinates  are 


dv  dv         dv\ 

+  m  5-  +n^    , 


z+  nr  +w-^r\l^  +  My  +^'^)» 


(5) 


dy 

provided  r  is  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  its  square.     Let  r^  be  the  length 
after  strain  which  corresponds  with  r  before  strain.     Then  we  have 

,dw ,   9m'./',.  ^\v^         /fix 

When  the  relative  displacements  are  very  small,  and  squares  and  products  of 
such  quantities  as  ^  ,  . . .  can  be  neglected,  this  formula  passes  over  into 

Tj  ==  r  [1  -f  Bxx^  +  eyym^  +  e„n*  +  eyginn  4-  ezx^l  +  exylm],    (7) 

where  the  notation  is  the  same  as  that  in  equations  (2). 

*  In  the  applications  of  the  theoiy  to  strains  in  elastic  solid  bodies,  the  displacements  that 
have  to  be  considered  are  in  general  so  small  that  squares  and  products  of  first  differential 
coefficients  of  u,  v,  w  with  respect  to  x,y^z  can  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  their  first  powers. 
The  more  general  theory  in  which  this  simplification  is  not  made  wiU  be  discussed  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Chapter. 
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10.     Components  of  strain*. 

By  the  formula  (7)  we  know  the  length  r^  of  a  line  which,  in  the  un- 
strained state,  has  an  assigned  short  length  r  and  an  assigned  direction 
{I,  m,  n),  as  soon  as  we  know  the  values  of  the  six  quantities  Cxxt^t  ^»>  ^yty 
^ixt  ^ay*  These  six  quantities  are  called  the  "  components  of  strain."  In  the 
case  of  homogeneous  strain  they  are  constants;  in  the  more  general  case 
they  are  variable  from  point  to  point  of  a  body. 

The  extension  e  of  the  short  line  in  direction  (I,  m,  n)  is  given  at  once 
by  (7)  in  the  form 

e  =  CjBa;Z"  +  Cyytn*  +  c„n*  +  e^,mn+e»nZ  +  6;ByZwi, (8) 

so  that  the  three  quantities  eg^,  e^y,  €„  are  extensions  of  linear  elements 
which,  in  the  unstrained  state,  are  parallel  to  axes  of  coordinates. 

Again  let  (^,  tt^,  ni)  be  the  direction  in  the  strained  state  of  a  linear 
element  which,  in  the  unstrained  state,  has  the  direction  (I,  m,  n),  and  let  e 
be  the  corresponding  extension,  and  let  the  same  letters  with  accents  refer 
to  a  second  linear  element  and  its  extension.  From  the  formulae  (5)  it 
appears  that 

with  similar  expressions  for  m,,  tij.  The  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the 
two  elements  in  the  strained  state  is  easily  found  in  the  form 

IJi  +  THiini'  +  7*1  n/  =  (ir  +  mm'  +  nnf)  (1  —  e  —  e')  +  2  {eggW  +  eyymm'  +  e»nw') 

+  ey,  (mn' +  m'n)  +  «»  {nU  +  n7)-h  e^q,  (Zm'  +  I'm) (9) 

If  the  two  lines  in  the  unstrained  state  are  the  axes  of  x  and  y  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  between  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  strained  state  is  e^gy.  In 
like  manner  eyz  and  e^x  &re  the  cosines  of  the  angles,  in  the  strained  state, 
between  pairs  of  lines  which,  in  the  unstrained  state,  are  parallel  to  pairs  of 
axes  of  coordinates. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  strain-components  of  type  e^y  is  afforded 
immediately  by  such  equations  as 

dv     du 
dx     dy 

from  which  it  appears  that  e^y  is  made  up  of  two  simple  shears.  In  one  of 
these  simple  shears  planes  of  the  material  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the 

*  When  the  relative  displacement  is  not  -smaU  the  strain  is  not  specified  completely  by  the 
quantities  f  ^xi  •  •  •  ^ys  i  •  •  •  ^^^  matter  is  considered  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter.  Lord  Kelvin 
has  called  attention  to  the  unsymmetrical  character  of  the  strain-components  here  specified. 
Three  of  them,  in  fact,  are  extensions  and  the  remaining  three  are  shearing  strains.  He  has 
worked  oat  a  symmetrical  system  of  strain-components  which  would  be  the  extensions  of  lines 
parallel  to  the  edges  of  a  tetrahedron.  See  Edinburgh^  Proc.  Roy.  8oc,,  vol.  24  (1902),  and 
Phil  Mag,  (Ser.  6),  vol.  3  (1902),  pp.  95  and  444. 


^xy  —  o„  "Tri-.  > 
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axifi  of  X  slide  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  y,  while  in  the  other  these  axes 
are  interchanged.  The  strain  denoted  by  e«y  will  be  called  the  "shearing 
strain  corresponding  with  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  x  and  y." 

The  change  of  volume  of  any  small  portion  of  the  body  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  components  of  strain.  The  ratio  of  corresponding  very  small 
volumes  in  the  strained  and  unstrained  states  is  expressed  by  the  functional 
determinant 


1+- 

du 

3y' 

du 

dz 

dx' 

^dy' 

dv 
dz 

dx' 

dw 
dv' 

'-S 

and,  when  squares  and  products  of  du/dx,,,,  are  neglected,  this  becomes 

1  +  ^+^  +  ^,  or  say  1  H- A.  The  quantity  A  which  is  defined  by  the 
equation 

A=:e«.  +  ^  +  e«  =  g-+g^  +  g^   (10) 

is  the  increment  of  volume  per  unit  of  volume,  or  the  "  cubical  dilatation," 
often  called  the  "dilatation.'' 

With  the  introduction  of  the  components  of  strain,  the  interpretation  of 
these  components  and  the  expression  of  the  cubical  dilatation  in  terms 
of  them,  we  have  achieved  a  general  kinematical  theory  of  the  strains  that 
accompany  small  displacements.  The  rest  of  this  Chapter  will  be  devoted 
to  theorems  and  methods  relating  to  small  strains  which  will  be  useful  in  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  Elasticity. 

11.    The  Strain  Quadrio. 

Through  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  {x,  y,  z)  there  passes  one, 
and  only  one,  quadric  surface,  of  the  family 

^«tX^  +  ^yyy* +«««'  + «i^y«  +  «»«an- ^ai^*y  =  const (4  bis) 

Any  one  of  these  quadrics  is  called  a  strain  Quadrici  such  a  surface  has 
the  property  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  its  central  radius  vector  in 
any  direction  is  proportional  to  the  extension  of  a  line  in  that  direction. 

If  the  quadric  is  an  ellipsoid,  all  lines  issuing  from  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  are 
extended,  or  else  all  are  contracted ;  if  the  quadric  is  an  hyperboloid,  some 
lines  are  extended  and  others  contracted;  and  these  sets  of  lines  are 
separated  by  the  common  asymptotic  cone  of  the  surfaces.  Lines  which 
undergo  no  extension  or  contraction  are  generators  of  this  cone. 

The  directions  of  lines,  in  the  unstrained  state,  for  which  the  extension 
is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  or  is  stationary  without  being  a  true  maximum 
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or  minimum,  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  quadrics  (4).  These  axes  are 
therefore  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  (Article  7),  and  the  extensions 
in  the  directions  of  these  axes  are  the  "principal  extensions.**  When  the 
quadrics  are  referred  to  their  principal  axes,  the  lerb-hand  member  of  (4) 
takes  the  form 

wherein  the  coefficients  ei,  «,,  ^  are  the  values  of  the  principal  extensions. 

We  now  see  that,  in  order  to  specify  completely  a  state  of  strain,  we 
require  to  know  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain,  and  the 
magnitudes  of  the  principal  extensions  at  each  point  of  the  body.  With 
the  point  we  may  associate  a  certain  quadnc  surface  which  enables  us  to 
express  the  strain  at  the  point. 

The  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  are  determined  as  follows : — let  I,  m^  n 
be  the  direction  cosines  of  one  of  these  axes,  then  we  have 

I  ~  m  ""  »  ' 

and,  if  6  is  written  for  either  of  these  three  quantities,  the  three  possible  values  of  e  are 


the  roots  of  the  equation 


i« 


Xlf 


OMW    ^   O 


2*; 


y« 


=0; 


these  roots  are  real,  and  they  are  the  values  of  the  principal  extensions  ^i,  ^2)  ^* 

12.    Transformation  of  the  oomponents  of  strain. 

The  same  state  pf  strain  may  be  specified  by  means  of  its  components 
referred  to  any  system  of  rectangular  axes ;  and  the  components  referred  to 
any  one  system  must  therefore  be  determinate  when  the  components  referred 
to  some  other  system,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  systems,  are 
known.  The  determination  can  be  made  at  once  by  using  the  property  of 
the  strain  quadric,  viz.  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  radius  vector 
in  any  direction  is  proportional  to  the  extension  of  a  line  in  that  direction. 
We  shall  take  the  coordinates  of  a  point  referred  to  the  first  system  of  axes 
to  be,  as  before,  x,  y,  z,  and  those  of  the  same  point  referred  to  the  second 
system  of  axes  to  be  x\  %/ ,  z\  and  we  shall  suppose  the  second  system  to  be 
connected  with  the  first  by  the  orthogonal  scheme 


X 

y 

z 

sf 

h 

TO, 

^1 

y 

k 

Wlj 

nj 

/ 

k 

Wlj 

^s 

Further  we  shall  suppose  that  the  determinant  of  the  transformation   is 
1  (not  —  1),  so  that  the  second  system  can  be  derived  from  the  first  by  an 
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operation  of  rotation*.     We  shall  write  e^x'y  Vv',  ^tt^  Vz'*  ^«'«'>  ^^}f  f*^^  ^^ 
components  of  strain  referred  to  the  second  system. 

The  relative  coordinates  of  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  given  point 
may  be  denoted  by  x,  y,  z  in  the  first  system  and  r',  y,  «'  in  the  second 
system.  These  quantities  are  transformed  by  the  same  substitutions  as 
X,  y,  z  and  a!,  y\  /. 

When  the  form 

«««x*  +  eyyy»  +  e««»  +  «,^ya  +  e^iOL  h-  e^THi 
is  transformed  by  the  above  substitution,  it  becomes 

e^^T!^  +  vyy'»  +  e^^«'»  +  cy^ya'  +  eji^%'r:  +  «^yx'y'. 
It  follows  that 


• .  • 
These  are  the  formulae  of  transformation  of  strain-components. 

13.    Additional  methods  and  results. 

(a)  The  formulae  (11)  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  interpretation  of  ^^'z'  &s  the 
extension  of  a  linear  element  parallel  to  the  axis  of  of,  and  of  e^^  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  the  positions  after  strain  of  the  linear  elements  which  before  strain  are  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  y'  and  /. 

{b)  The  formulae  (11)  might  also  have  been  obtained  by  introducing  the  displacement 
{u\  i/, «/)  referred  to  the  axes  of  (y,  y',  /),  and  forming  hi'fdjtft ....  The  displacement  being 
a  vector,  w,  v,  w  are  cogredient  with  a?,  y,  «,  and  we  have  for  example 


This  method  may  be  applied  to  the  transformation  of  w^,  tVy,  or,.    We  should  find  for 
example 

arx'  =  ?iWx  +  Wirary  +  Jh^*> (^2) 

and  we  might  hence  infer  the  vectorial  character  of  (ar^,  ar^,  w,).    The  same  inference 
might  be  drawn  from  the  interpretation  of  sTx,  oTy,  sr,  as  components  of  rotation. 

(c)  According  to  a  well  known  theorem  f  concerning  the  transformation  of  quadratic 
expressions,  the  following  quantities  are  invariant  in  respect  of  transformations  from  one 
set  of  rectangular  axes  to  another : 


^i/y^tai^n^xz'T^xx^jn'~i\^V*    «  ^«  "•  ^anf  /> 


.(13) 


^xx  ^yy  ^M  T  4  \^yt  ^gx  ^xy  ""  ^xx  ^y*  ""  ^yy  ^sx       ^ufixy  r 

The  first  of  these  invariants  is  the  expression  for  the  cubical  dilatation. 

*  This  restriction  makes  no  difference  to  the  relations  between  the  components  of  strain 
referred  to  the  two  systems.     It  a£feots  the  components  of  rotation  nr^*  ^yt  ^$» 
t  Salmon,  Geometry  of  three  dimensions ,  4th  ed.,  Dublin,  1SS2,  p.  66. 
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(d)  It  may  be  shown  directly,  that  the  foUowing  quantities  are  invariants : — 

(i)     ar,«+tBry«+ar,«, 

(ii)    Cgx  w^  +  e^y  wf + fi«  or,* + e^  WyW^  -f  e„  ar, Wx + ^3:9  f^x  ^r » 

and  the  direct  verification  may  serve  as  an  exercise  for  the  student.    These  invariants 
could  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  tv^)  iVy,  tv«  are  cogredient  with  x,  y,  z. 

(e)  It  may  be  shown  also  that  the  following  quantities  are  invariants*  :— 

f"'\    f—  ^  _  9w  ^v\      /du  dw     du  dw\      /dv  du     dv  du\ 
^         \dy  dz      dz  dy)     \dz  dx     dx  dzj     \dx  dy     dy  dxj ' 

(iv)    «„*+Cyy«+tf„«  +  i(tfy,«  +  «„«+«,y«)  +  2 (ar,«+ary«+ar/). 

(/)    It  may  be  shown  f  also  that,  in  the  notation  of  Article  7,  the  invariant  (iv)  is 
equal  to 

JIJ  (U«-f  v«+ W«)  c&Krff  rf« 


3  J_'L-£. 

III  (x»+y«+««)  dKdydz 


where  the  integrations  are  taken  through  a  very  small  sphere  with  its  centre  at  the  point 

(*,  y,  «)• 

(g)  The  following  result  is  of  some  importance  t : — If  the  strain  can  be  expressed  by 
shears  Sxt,  ^«  only,  the  remaining  components  being  zero,  then  the  strain  is  a  shearing 
strain  e^,^  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  this  shear,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  x^  in  the  plane 
of  X,  y,  are  to  be  found  from  ^  and  e^g  by  treating  these  quantities  as  the  projections  of  a 
vector  on  the  axes  of  x  and  y, 

14.    T3rpe8  of  strain. 

(a)  Uniform  cUlatcUion. 

When  the  strain  quadric  is  a  sphere,  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  are  indeterminate, 
and  the  extension  (or  contraction)  of  all  linear  elements  uisuing  from  a  point  is  the  same ; 
or  we  have 

where  A  is  the  cubical  dilatation,  and  the  axes  of  Xj  y,  z  are  any  three  orthogonal  lines. 
In  this  case  the  linear  extension  in  any  direction  is  one-third  of  the  cubical  dilatation — 
a  result  which  does  not  hold  in  general. 

(b)  Simple  extension. 

We  may  exemplify  the  use  of  the  methods  and  formulae  of  Article  12  by  finding  the 
components,  referred  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  of  a  strain  which  is  a  simple  extension,  of 
amount  e,  parallel  to  the  direction  {I,  m,  n).  If  this  direction  were  that  of  the  axis  of  x' 
the  form  (4)  would  be  eK^;  and  we  have  therefore 

e^gg  ^  ec  ,  ^tftf  ^  etn  ,      ^$g  ^  en  , 

e^g = iemn^    €„  :=  2enl,     e^y = ^Inu 

A  simple  extension  is  accordingly  equivalent  to  a  strain  specified  by  these  six  com- 
ponents. 

It  has  been  proposed  §  to  call  any  kind  of  quantity,  related  to  directions,  which  is 
equivalent  to  components  in  the  same  way  as  a  simple  extension,  a  tensor.    Any  strain  is, 

*  The  invariant  (iii)  will  be  naefal  in  a  sabsequent  investigation  (Chapter  VII.). 
t  E.  Betti,  II  Nuovo  Cimento  (Ser.  2),  t.  7  (1872). 
t  Of.  Chapter  XIV.  infra. 

§  W.  Voigt,  GdtHngen  Nachr.  (1900),  p.  117.  Gf.  M.  Abraham  in  Ency.  d.  math.  WUt.  Bd.  4, 
Art.  14. 
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as  we  have  already  t»eeD,  equivalent  to  three  simple  extensions  parallel  to  the  principal 
axes  of  the  strain.  It  has  been  proposed  to  call  any  kind  of  quantity,  related  to  directions, 
which  is  equivalent  to  components  in  the  same  way  as  a  strain,  a  tensor-triad.  The 
discussion  in  Articles  12  and  13  (b)  brings  out  clearly  the  distinction  between  tensors  and 
vectors. 

(c)  Shearing  straiii. 

The  strain  denoted  by  e^^y  is  called  **  the  shearing  strain  corresponding  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes  of  x  and  y."  We  have  already  observed  that  it  is  equal  to  the  cosine  of 
the  angle,  in  the  strained  state,  between  two  linear  elements  which,  in  the  unstrained 
state,  are  parallel  to  these  axes,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  two  simple  shears,  consisting 
of  the  relative  sliding,  peurallel  to  each  of  these  directions,  of  planes  at  right  angles  to  the 
other.  The  "  shearing  strain ''  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  the  two  simple  shears  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  ratio.  The  change  in  the  length  of  any  line  and  the  change  in  the  angle 
between  any  two  lines  depend  upon  the  sum  of  the  two  simple  shears  and  not  on  the  ratio 
of  their  amounts. 

The  components  of  a  strain,  which  is  a  shearing  strain  corresponding  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes  of  a^  and  y,  are  given  by  the  equations 

eyg=8(min2  +  m^ni\    e^-sin^l^-^n^li),    e^-8{l^m^+l^mi\ 

where  s  is  the  amomit  of  the  shearing  strain.    The  strain  involves  no  cubical  dilatation. 

If  we  take  the  axes  of  ^  and  y  to  be  in  the  plane  of  x^  y,  and  suppose  that  the  axes  of 
X,  y,  z  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain,  we  find  that  e„  vanishes,  or  there  is 
no  extension  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  two  directions  concerned.  In  this  case  we 
have  the  form  sx^y'  equivalent  to  the  form  e^x^-^e^yy^.  It  follows  that  6;^,.=  -e^=  +^«, 
and  that  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  bisect  the  angles  between  the  two  directions 
concerned.  In  other  words  equal  extension  and  contraction  of  two  linear  elements  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  are  equivalent  to  shearing  strain,  which  is  numerically  equal  to 
twice  the  extension  or  contraction,  and  corresponds  with  directions  bisecting  the  angles 
between  the  elements. 

We  may  enquire  how  to  choose  two  directions  so  that  the  shearing  strain  corresponding 
with  them  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  greatest  shearing  strain 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  algebraically  greatest  and  least  principal  extensions, 
and  that  the  corresponding  directions  bisect  the  angles  between  those  principal  axes  of 
the  strain  for  which  the  extensions  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  extensions'*^. 

(d)  Plane  strain, 

A  more  general  type,  which  includes  simple  extension  and  shearing  strain  as  particular 
cases,  is  obtained  by  assuming  that  one  of  the  principal  extensions  is  zero.  If  the  corre- 
sponding principal  axis  is  the  axis  of  Zj  the  strain  quadric  becomes  a  cylinder,  standing 
on  a  conic  in  the  plane  of  x,  y,  which  may  be  called  the  strain  conic ;  and  its  equation  can 

be  written 

e«X*+eyyy*+ejjyXy=const. ; 

so  that  the  shearing  strains  e^g  and  «„  vanish,  as  well  as  the  extension  e„.  In  the 
}>articular  case  of  simple  extension,  the  conic  consists  of  two  parallel  lines ;  in  the  case  of 
shearing  strain,  it  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola.  If  it  is  a  circle,  there  is  extension  or  con- 
traction, of  the  same  amount,  of  all  linear  elements  issuing  from  the  point  {Xy  y,  z)  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  z, 

*  The  theorem  here  stated  is  due  to  W.  Hopkins,  Cambridge  PJHl,  Soc,  Trans,,  vol.  8  (1849). 
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The  relative  displacement  corresponding  with  plane  strain  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  strain;  or  we  have  tc^ai const.,  while  u  and  v  are  functions  of  x  and  y  only. 
The  axis  of  the  resultant  rotation  is  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  strain.  The  cubical 
dilatation,  A,  and  the  rotation,  tzr,  are  connected  with  the  displacement  by  the  equations 

We  can  have  states  of  plane  strain  for  which  both  A  and  m  vanish  ;  the  strain  is  pure 
shear,  i.e.  shearing  strain  combined  with  such  a  rotation  that  the  principal  axes  of  the 
strain  retain  their  primitive  directions.  In  any  such  state  the  displacement  components 
Vf  u  are  conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y,  or  V'\'iu  is  a  function  of  the  complex  variable  x  +  ly. 

15.    Relations  ooxmeoting  the  dilatation,  the  rotation  and  the  dis- 
placement. 

The  cubical  dilatation  A  is  connected  with  the  displacement  {u^  v,  w)  by  the  equation 

du     dv     dw 
dx     dy     dz  ' 

A  scalar  quantity  derived  from  a  vector  by  means  of  this  formula  is  described  as  the 
divergence  of  the  vector.    We  write 

A=div.  (tt,  v,  w) (14) 

This  relation  is  independent  of  coordinates,  and  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — Let  any 
closed  surface  JS  be  drawn  in  the  field  of  the  vector,  and  let  ^  denote  the  projection  of  the 
vector  on  the  normal  drawn  outwards  at  any  point  on  5,  also  let  ch  denote  any  element  of 
volume  within  S,  then 


1 1  jH^dS^  j  1 1  £idr,   (15) 


the  integration  on  the  right-hand  side  being  taken  through  the  volume  within  Sy  and  that 
on  the  left  being  taken  over  the  surface  S*. 

The  rotation  (xir„  Wy,  Wg)  is  connected  with  the  displacement  (u,  v,  w)  by  the  equations 

dw     dv  du     dw  dv     du 

^"^'^d^'Tz'    ^""^^dz'di'    ^'^*^dx''d'r 


A  vector  quantity  derived  from  another  vector  by  the  process  here  indicated  is  described 
as  the  cwtl^  of  the  other  vector.    We  write 

2(ar;B,  Wy,  tBr,)=scurl(tt,  v,  w) (16) 

This  relation  is  independent  of  coordinates  f,  and  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — Let 
any  closed  curve  e  be  drawn  in  the  field  of  the  vector,  and  let  any  surface  8  be  described 
so  as  to  have  the  curve  «  for  an  edge ;  let  ^  be  the  resolved  part  of  the  vector  (t«,  v,  w) 
along  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  «,  and  let  2iVy  be  the  projection  of  the  vector  2 (tVs,  or,,  w^ 
on  the  normal  at  any  point  of  ^,  then 


j  Tde^f  Um^dS, (17) 


*  The  reanlt  is  a  particular  case  of  the  theorem  known  as  '  Green's  theorem.'  See  Enqf,  d, 
math.  Wits.  n.  A  2,  Nob.  45—47. 

t  It  is  assumed  that  the  axes  of  x,  y,  t  form  a  right-handed  system.  If  a  transformation  to 
a  left-handed  system  is  admitted  a  convention  must  be  made  as  to  the  sign  of  the  carl  of  a  vector. 
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the  integration  on  the  right  being  taken  over  the  surface  S^  and  that  on  the  left  being 
taken  along  the  curve  «*. 

16.     Resolution  of  any  strain  into  dilatation  and  shearing  strains. 

When  the  strain  involves  no  cubical  dilatation  the  invariant  ««» +  6yy  +  e^ 
vanishes,  and  it  is  possible  to  choose  rectangular  axes  of  x',  y\  /  so  that  the 
form 

is  transformed  into  the  form 

in  which  there  are  no  terms  in  x'\  y'*,  /•.     The  strain  is  then  equivalent  to 
shearing  strains  corresponding  with  the  pairs  of  directions 

(y',/),    {z',x'),    {af.f/)- 

When  the  strain  involves  cubical  dilatation  the  displacement  can  be 
analysed  into  two  constituent  displacements,  in  such  a  way  that  the  cubical 
dilatation  corresponding  with  one  of  them  is  zero;  the  strains  derived  from 
this  constituent  are  shearing  strains  only,  when  the  axes  of  reference  are 
chosen  suitably.  The  displacement  which  gives  rise  to  the  cubical  dilatation 
is  the  gradientf  of  a  scalar  potential  {tf>\  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
displacement  is  the  curl  of  a  vector  potential  {F,  O,  H),  of  which  the 
divergence  vanishes.  To  prove  this  statement  we  have  to  show  that  any 
vector  (w,  V,  w)  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

(w,  v,  w)  =  gradient  of  <^  +  curl  (^,  O,  H\ (18) 

involving  the  three  equations  of  the  type 

^  =  3?+ 97 -3^' ^^^^ 

in  which  F,  0,  H  satisfy  the  equation 

3^    30  ^  aff  ^  ^  . 

dx      dy      dz        

In  the  case  of  displacement  in  a  body  this  resolution  must  be  valid  at  all 
points  within  the  surface  bounding  the  body. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  effecting  this  resolution  of  {u,  v,  w)X, 

*  The  result  is  generally  attributed  to  Stokes.  Cf.  Ency,  d.  math,  Wiss.  ii.  A  2,  No.  46.  It 
implies  that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  sense  in  which  the  integration  along  ds  is 
taken  and  that  in  which  the  normal  v  is  drawn.  This  relation  is  the  same  as  the  relation  of 
rotation  to  translation  in  a  right-handed  screw. 


t  The  gradient  of  ^  is  the  vector  (  5^  ,   ^ ,    5^  )  . 


X  See,  e.g.,  E.  Betti,  n  Nuovo  Cimento  (Ser.  2),  t.  7  (1872),  or  P.  Dohem,  J.  de  Math, 
(Liouville)t  (S^.  5),  t.  6  (1900).  The  resolution  was  first  effected  by  Stokes  in  his  memoir  on 
Diffraction.    (See  Introduction,  footnote  80.) 
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We  observe  that  if  it  is  effected  the  dilatation  and  rotation  will  be  expressed 
in  the  forms 

A  =  V«<^,     2tir,  =  -V»F,     2i!ry=-V«(?,     2i5r,  =  -V»ir, (21) 

the  last  three  holding  good  because  dFjdx  +  dOjdy  +  dHjdz  =  0.  Now  solu- 
tions of  (2i)  can  be  written  in  the  forms 

where  r  is  the  distance  between  the  point  (a/,  y\  z)  and  the  point  (a;,  y,  z) 
at  which  <f>,  F,,..  are  estimated,  A'  and  {utx,  "sry,  'otz)  are  the  values  of  A 
and  (fir^,  «ry,  tsr^  at  the  point  {x\  y\  z'\  and  the  integration  extends  through 
the  body.  But  the  solutions  given  in  (22)  do  not  always  satisfy  the  equation 
div  {Fy  Q,  H)  =  0.  A  case  in  which  they  do  satisfy  this  equation  is  presented 
when  the  body  extends  indefinitely  in  all  directions,  and  the  displacements 
at  infinite  distances  tend  to  zero  in  the  order  v^  at  least.  To  see  this  we 
take  the  body  to  be  bounded  by  a  surface  8y  and  write  the  first  of  equations 
(22),  viz. 

in  the  equivalent  form 

^  —  ~j—  W  -  {u'  coa  {a;,  v)  +  i/  COS  (y,v)  + to'  ooa(z,v)]  dS 


and  omit  the  surface-integral  when  S  is  infinitely  distant.     In  the  same 
case  we  may  put 

or,  since  dv^/daf  :=  —  dr^^/dx,  ...  we  have 

with  similai'  forms  for  G  and  H.     From  these  forms  it  is  clear  that 

div  (F,  (?,  H)  =  0. 

The  expressions  into  which  the  right-hand  members  of  equations  (22) 
have  been  transformed  in  the  special  case  are  possible  forms  for  <f>,  F,  G,  H 
in  every  case,  that  is  to  say  one  mode  of  resolution  is  always  given  by  the 
equations 


%\ 
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dz 


A 


(23) 


'-  s ///('■  ^' -' '9 '^'''^*'- 

where  the  integration  extends  throughout  the  body;  for  it  is  clear  that 
these  make  div  (F,  G,  H)  =  0  and  also  make 


17.    Identical  relations  between  components  of  strain*. 

The  values  of  the  components  of  strain  eaa, ...  ^y«, ...  as  functions  of  a?,  y,  z 
cannot  be  given  arbitrarily;  they  must  be  subject  to  such  relations  as  will 
secure  that  there  shall  be  functions  w,  v,  w,  which  are  connected  with  them 
by  the  six  equations 


du 


dw     dv 


.(24) 


The  relations  in  question  may  be  obtained  by  taking  account  of  the  three 
equations 

for  all  the  differential  coefficients  of  u,  v,  w  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
^aw> ...  ^z>  •••  ^«> ....     We  have  in  fact  three  pairs  of  equations  such  as 

du  _  .  dv      . 

and  the  conditions  that  these  may  be  compatible  with  the  three  equations 
such  as  duldx  =  exx,  are  nine  equations  of  the  type 

dcxof  _  1  dexy  __  dwj  ^ 
dy       2  dx       9a?  ' 

and  these  equations  express  the  first  differential  coefficients  of  Wx,  fsry,  mg  in 
terms  of  those  of  e^x, ...  ^yz, ....     If  we  write  down  for  example  the  three 


*  These  relations  were  given  by  Saint-Venant  in  his  edition  of  Navier's  Le^ns,  Appendix  iii. 
The  proof  there  indicated  was  developed  by  Eirchhoff ,  Mechanik,  Yoriesung  27.  The  proof  in  the 
text  is  due  to  Beltrami,  PariSf  C.  12.,  t.  108  (1889),  cf.  Koenigs,  Le^tu  de  Cinimatique,  Paris 
1897,  p.  411. 

L.  E.  4 
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equations  that  contain  Vx  we  can  see  at  once  how  to  obtain  the  conditions 
that  they  may  be  compatible.    These  three  equations  are 

dx       dy       dz  ' 

Q  dtsFg  _  deyz     o  deyy 
dy       dy  dz  ' 

dz  dy       dz  ' 

and  from  the  set  of  nine  equations  of  this  type  we  can  eliminate  «r»,  «ry,  vr, 
and  obtain  the  six  identical  relations  between  the  components  of  strain. 
They  are 

dy*      dydz '  dydz     dx  \     3a?       dy       dz  J  * 


d2i 

3a:'       3-?'  ""  3-^3a; '         3^3a: "~  3y  \     3a?       dy       dz  )  *  ^'" 

^^.^eyy^^e^         2  y gg  _^  (    d€yg     de^_de^\ 
dy*       da^      dxdy '  3a?3y     3-^  \     3a:       dy       dz )  \ 

18.     Displacement  correBponding  with  given  strain*. 

When  the  components  of  strain  are  given  functions,  which  satisfy  the 
identical  relations  of  the  last  Article,  the  components  of  displacement  are  to 
be  deduced  by  solving  the  equations  (24)  as  differential  equations  for  u^  v,  w. 
These  equations  are  linear,  and  the  complete  solutions  of  them  are  compounded 
of  (1)  any  set  of  particular  solutions,  (2)  complementary  solutions  containing 
arbitrary  constants.     The  complementary  solutions  satisfy  the  equations 

du_dv^dw_^dw     dv  _du     dw  ^dv     3^_ri  /©/^v 

OX     oy      oz     dy      dz     dz     ox      dx     oy 

If  we  differentiate  the  left-hand  members  of  these  equations  with  respect 
to  Xyy,  z  we  shall  obtain  eighteen  linear  equations  connecting  the  eighteen 
second  differential  coefficients  of  u,  v,  w,  from  which  it  follows  that  all  these 
second  differential  coefficients  vanish.  Hence  the  complementary  u,  v,  w  are 
linear  functions  of  a?,  y,  z,  and,  in  virtue  of  equations  (26),  they  must  be 
expressed  by  equations  of  the  forms 

u==u^  —  ry-^qZy     v  =  v© —/>-?  + ra:,     w  =  Wq  —  qx -^  py,  (27) 

which  are  the  formulae  for  the  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  by  a  translation 
(woi  Vq,  Wo)  and  a  small  rotation  (jt>,  q,  r). 

In  the  complementary  solutions  thus  obtained,  the  constants  p,  q,  r  must 
be  small  quantities  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  given  functions 
Cawi ...,  as  otherwise  the  equations  (6)  of  Art.  9  show  that  these  functions 

*  Gf.  Eirchhoff,  Mechanik,  Vorlesung  27. 
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would  not  express  the  strain  in  the  body  correctly,  and  the  terms  of  (27)  that 
contain  p,  q,  r  would  not  represent  a  displacement  possible  in  a  rigid  body. 
Bearing  this  restriction  in  mind,  we  conclude  that,  if  the  six  components  of 
strain  are  given,  the  corresponding  displacement  is  arbitrary  to  the  extent  of 
an  additional  displacement  of  the  type  expressed  by  (27);  but,  if  we  impose 
six  independent  conditions,  such  as  that,  at  the  origin,  the  displacement 
{u,  V,  w)  and  the  rotation  {wat,  my,  isrg)  vanish,  or  again  that,  at  the  same 
point 

„.0,„=0.«;  =  d,    g  =  0,^^  =  0,   1  =  0.     (28) 

the  expression  for  the  displacement  with  given  strains  will  be  unique.  The 
particular  set  of  equations  (28)  indicate  that  one  point  of  the  body  (the 
origin),  one  linear  element  of  the  body  (that  along  the  axis  of  z  issuing 
from  the  origin)  and  one  plane-element  of  the  body  (that  in  the  plane  of  z,  x 
containing  the  origin)  retain  their  positions  after  the  strain.  It  is  mani- 
festly possible,  after  straining  a  body  in  any  way,  to  bring  it  back  by  trans- 
lation and  rotation  so  that  a  given  point,  a  given  linear  element  through 
the  point  and  a  given  plane-element  through  the  line  shall  recover  their 
primitive  positions. 

19.     Curvilinear  orthogonal  coordinates*. 

For  many  problems  it  is  convenient  to  use  systems  of  curvilinear  co- 
ordinates instead  of  the  ordinary  Cartesian  coordinates.  These  may  be 
introduced  as  follows  : — Let  f{x,  y,  z)  =  a,  some  constant,  be  the  equation 
of  a  surface.  If  a  is  allowed  to  vary  we  obtain  a  family  of  surfaces.  In 
general  one  surface  of  the  family  will  pass  through  a  chosen  point,  and  a 
neighbouring  point  will  in  general  lie  on  a  neighbouring  surface  of  the 
family,  so  that  a  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  viz.,  the  function  denoted  by/.  If 
a  +  eta  is  the  parameter  of  that  surface  of  the  family  which  passes  through 
{x  ■¥  dxj  y  -\-  dy,  z  H-  dz),  we  have 

If  we  have  three  independent  families  of  surfaces  given  by  the  equations 

/i  («>  .V»  ^)  =  «»      A  (^>  y,  ^)  =  /8,      /,  (ar,  y,  z)  =  7, 

so  that  in  general  one  surface  of  each  family  passes  through  a  chosen  point, 
then  a  point  may  be  determined  by  the  values  of  a,  /8,  7  which  belong 
to  the  surfaces  that  pass  through  itf,  and  a  neighbouring  point  will  be 

*  The  theory  is  due  to  Lam6.    See  his  Legons  sur  Us  coordonnSes  curvilignes,  Paris,  1859. 

t  The  determination  of  the  point  may  not  be  free  from  ambiguity,  e.g.,  in  elliptic  coordinates, 
an  eUipsoid  and  two  confocal  hyperboloids  pass  through  any  point,  and  they  meet  in  seven  other 
points.  The  ambiguity  is  removed  if  the  region  of  space  considered  is  suitably  limited,  e.g.,  in 
ihe  case  of  eUiptic  coordinates,  if  it  is  an  octant  bounded  by  principal  planes. 

4—2 
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determined  by  the  neighbouriug  values  a  +  ia,  /8  +  d/8,  y  +  dy.  Such  quan- 
tities as  a,  j3,  7  are  called  *'  curvilinear  coordinates  "  of  the  point. 

The  most  convenient  systems  of  curvilinear  coordinates  for  applications 
to  the  theory  of  Elasticity  are  determined  by  families  of  surfaces  which  cut 
each  other  everywhere  at  right  angles.  In  such  a  case  we  have  a  triply- 
orthogonal  family  of  surfaces.  It  is  well  known  that  there  exists  an  infinite 
number  of  sets  of  such  surfaces,  and,  according  to  a  celebrated  theorem  due 
to  Dupin,  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  surfaces  belonging  to  diflferent 
families  of  such  a  set  is  a  line  of  curvature  on  each*.  In  what  follows  we 
shall  take  a,  ^,  7  to  be  the  parameters  of  such  a  set  of  surfaces,  so  that  the 
following  relations  hold : 

dx  dx     dy  dy     dz  dz        * 

dy  da      ^7  ^^  ,  ^7  ^  _  a 

dx  dx     dy  dy     dz  dz        * 

dadl3     ?a?^.?a?^^o 
dx  dx      dy  dy      dz  dz 

The  length  of  the  normal,  drij,  to  a  surface  of  the  family  a  intercepted 
between  the  surfaces  a  and  a  +  da  is  determined  by  the  observation  that 
the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  a  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  are 

1  8a          1  3a          1  9a  ,^^. 

h,d^'       h,d^'       h,dz'  ^^^ 

where  hi  is  expressed  by  the  first  of  equations  (31)  below.  For,  by  projecting 
the  line  joining  two  neighbouring  points  on  the  normal  to  a,  we  obtain  the 
equation 

In  like  manner  the  elements  diUi^  dn^  of  the  normals  to  y8  and  7  are  d^fh^ 
and  dy/Iht  where 

The  distance  between  two  neighbouring  points  being  (d?2i^+dw2*+rf»i8^)*,  we 
have  the  expression  for  the  "  line-element,"  ds,  i.e.  the  distance  between  the 
points  (a,  13,  7)  and  (a  +  da,  I3  +  d/S,  7  +  dy),  in  the  form 

(day  =  (da/A,)'  +  (d/a/fuy  +  (dy/h,y (32) 

In  general  hi,  h^,  A3  are  regarded  as  functions  of  a,  ^,  7. 

*  Salmon,  Geometry  of  three  dimensions,  4th  ed.,  p.  269. 


)■   (31) 
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20.  Components  of  strain  referred  to  curvilinear  orthogonal  co« 
ordinates*. 

The  length  in  the  unstrained  state  of  the  line  joining  the  points  (a,  ^,  7) 
and  (a  +  da,  l3+dj3y  y+dy)  is  given  by  (32);  we  seek  the  length  in  the  strained 
state  of  the  line  joining  the  same  pair  of  particles.  Let  Ua,  up,  Uy  be  the 
projections  of  the  displacement  of  any  particle  on  the  normals  to  the  surfaces 
a,  ^,  7  that  pass  through  its  position  in  the  unstrained  state.  When  the 
displacement  is  small  the  coordinates  of  the  point  occupied  by  a  particle  are 
changed  from  a,  /8, 7  to  a  +  fhUa,  )8  -f  hj^up ,  7  +  hsUy.  The  a-coordinate  (a  +  da) 
of  a  neighbouring  point  is  changed  into 


a  +  da  + 


fi  fi  f)  ) 

hilta  +  Cjotg^  QhU^)  +  ^/3  go  (Ma)  "^  ^  ^  (Al^«)[  > 


and  similar  changes  are  made  in  the  ^-  and  7-coordinates  {P  +  dfi  and 
7  +  ^7).  Again,  the  values  of  Ai, ...  at  a  displaced  particle  diflFer  from  those 
at  its  undisplaced  position.     For  example^  l/Aj  is  changed  into 

It  follows  that  dajh^  must  be  replaced  by 

and,  when  products  of  quantities  of  the  order  u^  are  neglected,  this  is 

Similar  changes  must  be  made  in  dfifh^  and  dyjh^.  The  length  of  the  line 
joining  two  particles  in  the  strained  state  is  found  by  forming  the  square 
root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  three  expressions  of  the  type  (33). 
Let  da  be  the  length  of  the  linear  element  in  the  unstrained  state,  and  let 
/,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  it  referred  to  the  normals  to  the  surfaces 
a,  )8,  7  at  a  point,  so  that  da/Ai  =  Z(fo, ....  Also  let  (fo(l  +  e)  be  the  length 
of  the  corresponding  linear  element  in  the  strained  state.  Then  e  is  given 
by  the  equation 


+"'I^<*''**^+"I^^'^"'^T+-+ ^^*^ 


*  The  method  here  given  is  dae  to  Borchardt,  J.  /.  Math.  (GrelU),  Bd.  76  (1873).    Another 
method  is  given  in  the  '  Note  on  applications  of  moving  axes  *  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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Neglecting  squares  and  products  o{  Ua,  t^/s,  Uy,  we  may  write  the  result  in 

the  form 

e=^eaal^  +  efififn^  +  6yyn'  +  epymn  +  eyafil  +  eaplni,    (35) 

in  which 


K  d 


h,  d 


(36) 


The  quantities  Coa, ...  epy,  ...  are  the  six  components  of  strain  referred  to 
the  orthogonal  coordinates.  In  fact  e^a  is  the  extension  of  a  linear  element 
which,  in  the  unstrained  state,  lies  along  the  normal  to  the  surface  a ;  and 
epy  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  linear  elements  which,  in  the 
unstrained  state,  lie  along  the  normals  to  the  surfaces  )3  and  7. 

21.  Dilatation  and  Rotation  referred  to  curvilinear  orthogonal 
coordinates. 

The  results  of  Art  15  can  be  utilized  to  express  the  cubical  dilatation  A,  and  the 
component  rotations  'jXa,  ^/s,  tvy  about  the  Dormals  to  the  three  siu'faces,  in  temis  of  the 
components  Ua,  up,Uyof  the  displacement 

To  obtain  the  expression  for  A  we  form  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  component  of 

the  displacement*  over  the  surface  of  an  element  of  the  body  bounded  by  the  three  pairs  of 

surfaces  (a,  a-\-da),  (3,  0+c^8),  (y,  y+dy),  the  normal  being  drawn  away  from  the  interior 

of  the  element.     The  contributions  of  the  faces  of  the  element  can  be  put  down  in  such 

forms  as 

dff  dy 


contribution  of 


a=  -M- -7-  -r- 


^  ,  dpdy^,    d  [     d^dy\ 

and,  on  adding  the  six  contributions,  we  obtain 

this  must  be  the  same  as  Ldad^dr/\hji^h^,    We  therefore  have 

-*.^MM5.)*l(«;)-^($;)) <"> 

This  result  is  the  same  as  would  be  found  by  adding  the  expressions  for  eoaj  «^^)  ^ 
in  (36). 

*  This  method  is  dne  to  Lord  Kelvin.    (Sir  W.  Thomson,  Math,  and  Phys,  Papers^  Vol.  1, 
p.  25.    The  date  of  the  investigation  is  1843.) 
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To  obtain  the  expression  for  2my  we  form  the  line  integral  of  the  tangential  component 
of  the  displacement  along  the  edge  of  the  element  in  the  face  y+dy.  The  contributions 
of  the  four  portions  of  the  edge  can  be  written  down  by  help  of  Fig.  3  as  follows : — 


contribution  of  RP^bm     Ua 


« 


>» 


» 


» 


>j 


Ai' 


^«--«-t-<^|(««f). 


QR= -u„f, 


"  ^^'=  ^f-^'^U'^f)- 


Fig.  3. 


On  adding  these  contributions,  we  obtain 


^^m-im- 


This  must  be  the  same  as  2tEryG?a<i)3/A|A2,  and  we  have  thus  an  expression  for  lUy  which 
is  given  in  the  third  of  equations  (38) ;  the  other  equations  of  this  set  can  be  obtained  in 
the  same  way.    The  formulsB*  are 


2w, 


2w 


^ 


2ar. 


.(38) 


*  The  formoln  (88),  as  also  (36)  and  (87),  are  dne  to  Lam£.  The  method  here  nsed  to 
obtain  (38),  and  naed  also  in  a  slightly  more  analytical  form  by  CesJbro,  IntrodutUmt  alia  teoria 
matematiea  deUa  EUutieita,  (Turin,  1894),  p.  193,  is  familiar  in  Bleotrodynamios.  Cf.  H.  Lamb, 
Phil.  Tratu.  Roy.  Soe.,  vol.  178  (1888),  p.  160,  or  3. 3.  Thomson,  Beeent  JUtearektt  in  EUetricity 
and  Magnetitm,  Orford,  1898,  p.  867.  The  anderlying  physioal  notion  is,  of  eoorse,  identical 
with  the  relation  of  'circulation'  to  Wortex  strength'  brought  to  light  in  Lord  Kelvin's  memoir 
'  On  Vortex  Motion,'  Edinburgh,  Roy.  Soe.  Tram.,  vol.  25  (1869). 
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22.     Cylindrical  and  polar  coordinates. 

In  the  case  of  cylindrical  coordinates  r,  6,  z  we  have  the  line-element 

{(rfr)»+r2(cW)«+W«}*, 
and  the  displacements  u^^  ugyUg,    The  general  formulse  take  the  following  forms  : — 

(1)  for  the  strains 

dur  _1  du$     Uf  dug 

_^1  hig     due  _^dur     dUg  ^^^     ^     ^  ^r 

(2)  for  the  cubical  dilatation 

(3)  for  the  components  of  rotation 

^""^-r  cB       dz  ' 

oz       or  ' 


o         19.      .     1  8m^ 


In  the  case  oi  polar  coordinates  r,  B^  <{>,  we  have  the  line-element 

{{dry + r«  (cW)2 + r«  sin«  ^  (rfi^H*, 
and  the  displacements  u,.,  2£«,  u^.    The  general  formulae  take  the  following  forms  : — 

(1)  for  the  strains 

9m,.  1  due  .  «r  1      9t«A  .  t«tf     .  ^  .  Wr 

^     or  *      ^    r  cB       r  ^      ^    rsmB  dffi      r  r  * 

1  /9ma  i.  j\  .       1      diia  1      9i*-  .  9m^      tu  dug      tig  .  1  dur 

^     r\9^     ^         /r sin ^90'    ^'^    rsm^9<^       9r       r'       '^      dr       r      r  dB 

(2)  for  the  cubical  dilatation 

(3)  for  the  components  of  rotation 

The  verification  of  these  formulsB  may  serve  as  exercises  for  the  student. 
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GENERAL  THEORY  OF  STRAIN. 

23.  The  preceding  part  of  this  Chapter  contains  all  the  results,  relating 
to  strains,  which  are  of  importance  in  the  mathematical  theory  of  Elasticity, 
as  at  present  developed.  The  discussion  of  strains  that  correspond  with 
displacements  in  general,  as  opposed  to  small  displacements,  is  an  interest- 
ing branch  of  kinematics;  and  some  account  of  it  will  now  be  given*.  It 
may  be  premised  that  the  developments  here  described  will  not  be  required 
in  the  remainder  of  this  treatise. 

It  is  customary,  in  recent  books  on  Kinematics,  to  base  the  theory  of 
strains  in  general  on  the  result,  stated  in  Article  7,  that  the  strain  about  a 
point  is  sensibly  homogeneous,  and  to  develop  the  theory  of  finite  strain  in 
the  case  of  homogeneous  strain  only.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  rigorous 
analysis,  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  establish  the  theory  of  strains  in 
general  on  an  independent  basis.  We  shall  begin  with  an  account  of  the 
theory  of  the  strain  corresponding  with  any  displacement,  and  shall  after- 
wards investigate  homogeneous  strain  in  some  detail. 

24.  Strain  corresponding  with  any  displacement. 

We  consider  the  effect  of  the  displacement  on  aggregates  of  particles 
forming  given  curves  in  the  unstrained  state.  Any  chosen  particle  occupies, 
in  the  unstrained  state,  a  point  {x,  y,  z).  The  same  particle  occupies,  in  the 
strained  state,  a  point  (a?  +  w,  y  +  v,  ^  +  w).  The  particles  which  lie  on  a 
given  curve  in  the  first  state  lie  in  general  on  a  different  curve  in  the  second 
state.  If  ds  is  the  differential  element  of  arc  of  a  curve  in  the  first 
state,  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  to  this  curve  at  any  point  are 

-r  f    -/- ,    T-.     If  (2«,  is  the  differential  element  of  arc  of  the  corresponding 

*  Beferenoe  may  be  made  to  Gauohy,  Exercicet  de  mathimatiques,  AnnSe  1827,  the  Article 
*Sar  la  condensation  et  la  dilatation  des  ooips  solides';  Green's  memoir  on  the  reflexion  of 
light  quoted  in  the  Introduction  (footnote  42) ;  Saint-Yenant,  *  Mtooire  sur  T^qnilibre  des  corps 
Bolides... quand  les  d6placements...ne  sont  pas  trds  petits,*  Paris,  G,  JR.,  t.  24  (1847) ;  Kelvin  and 
Tait,  Nat.  Phil,  Part  i,  pp.  115—144 ;  Todhuntei;  and  Pearson,  HUtory,  vol.  1,  Articles  1619— 
1622  ;  J.  Hadamard,  Lemons  sur  la  propagation  des  ondes^  Paris  1903,  Chapter  vi. 
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curve   in   the  second  state,  the  direction-cosines  of  the   tangent   to   this 

dsj      '        dsi  dsi  '^ 

d( 


curve  are 


x  +  u)  ^  ds  fdx     dudx     dudy     du  dz\  .- . 

dsi      ^  d8i\d8     dx  da     dy  ds     dzdsj'     

with  similar  formulas  for  the  other  two. 

Let  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  in  the  unstrained  state, 
2],  roi,  Ui  the  direction -cosines  of  the  corresponding  line  in  the  strained 
state,  ds,  dsi  the  differential  elements  of  arc  of  corresponding  curves  having 
these  lines  respectively  as  tangents.     In  the  notation  used  above 


/  = 


da 
ds' 


dy 


n  = 


dz 
d^' 


d(x  +  u)  d(y  +  v) 


cbi 


dsi 


w,  = 


d(z  -^-w) 
dsi 


(2) 


and  the  equations  of  type  (1)  may  be  written  in  such  forms  as 

,       ds  f ,  /-      du\         du  .      3m] 

^'=d^,K^  +  ai)+'"a^+~aT} 

On  squaring  and  adding  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  members,  and  re- 
membering the  equations 

we  find  an  equation  which  can  be  written  ^  ^  ^ 


i'dsf  ""  ^^  ■*■  ^^"^^  ^'  +  (1  +  ^€yy)  m»  -h  (1  +  2€«)  n»  +  Ly^  mn  +  L«.  nl  +  Be 


(3) 


where  €«r, ...  are  given  by  the  formulae 


\(^t\\ 


\dx  J 


■yy 


'fM^'-a- 


dtv 


,,-*m'<^)'<m 


€«=-.-+*^(-)    +(-1    +( 

dw     dv     dudu  .  dv  dv     dwdw 


^^     dy      dz     dy  dz  ^  dydz^  dy  dz 


_^  du  dw  du  dtc  dv  dv  dw  dw 

^     dz  dx  dz  dx  dzdx  dz  dx 

_^dv  du  dudu  3t;  3t;  dw  dw 

^     dx  dy  dx  dy  dx  dy  dx  dy  * 


\ 


.(4) 


/ 
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The  state  of  strain  is  entirely  determined  when  we  know  the  lengths  in 
the  strained  and  unstrained  states  of  corresponding  lines*.     The  quantity 


ds 


—  1  is  the  extension  of  the  linear  element  da.    This  is  determined  by  the 


formula  (3).  We  observe  that  the  extensions  of  linear  elements  which,  in 
the  unstrained  state,  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  coordinates  are  respectively 

where  the  positive  values  of  the  square  roots  are  taken.  We  thus  obtain  an 
interpretation  of  the  quantities  eaa,  e^y,  e^g.  We  shall  presently  obtain  aui 
interpretation  of  the  quantities  Cy^,  €zx,  €xy,  in  terms  of  the  angles,  in  the 
strained  state,  between  linear  elements,  which,  in  the  unstrained  state,  are 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  coordinates.  In  the  meantime,  we  observe  that  the 
strain  at  any  point  is  entirely  determined  by  the  six  quantities  €a»j  ^yi/»  ^«' 
€y«»  €tx,  €xy.  These  quantities  will  be  called  the  components  of  strain.  The 
quantities  6a»>'"  which  were  called  ''components  of  strain"  in  previous 
Articles  are  sufficiently  exact  equivalents  of  €aai  •••  when  the  squares  and 
products  of  such  quantities  as  du/dx  are  neglected. 


25.     Cubical  Dilatation. 

The  ratio  of  a  differential  element  of  volume  in  the  strained  state  to  the 
corresponding  differential  element  of  volume  in  the  unstrained  state  is 
equal  to  the  functional  determinant 

d(x  ^u,  y  + 1;,  z  -^w) 


or  it  is 


1  + 


9  (^,  y,  z) 

> 

du             du 

du 

^dx'           dy' 

de 

dv       -  dv 
dx'        "^dy' 

dv 

dz 

dw             dw 

dx '           dy ' 

'-a 

This  will  be  denoted  by  1  +  A. 
unit  volume  at  a  point,   or  it 


Then  A  is  the  increment  of  volume  per 
is  the  cubical  dilatation.  The  quantity 
^xx-^eyy  +  ea  is  a  sufficiently  exact  equivalent  of  A  when  the  displacement 
is  small. 

We  may  express  A  in  terms  of  the  components  of  strain.     We  find  by 
the  process  of  squaring  the  determinant  that 

(1  +  A)>  =  (1   +  2e^)  (1    +  2€yy)  (1  +  2€„)    +   2€y,€^€^  -  (1   +  2€^)  6y/ 

-(l+26^)6«»-(l  +2€«)6V. (5) 


/^^%/. 


// 


*  Lord  Kelvin's  method  (Article  10,  footnote)  is  applicable,  as  he  points  ont,  to  strains  of 
nnrestrioted  magnitude. 


-0 (7) 
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26.  Reciprocal  strain  ellipsoid. 

The  ratio  ds^ :  ds,  on  which  the  extension  of  a  linear  element  issuing 
from  a  point  depends,  is  expressed  in  the  formula  (3)  in  terms  of  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  element,  in  the  unstrained  state,  and  the  components 
of  strain  at  the  point.  The  formula  shows  that,  for  any  direction,  the  ratio 
in  question  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  central  radius  vector,  in  that 
direction,  of  an  ellipsoid  which  is  given  by  the  equation 

(1  -f  2€sac) a:*  +  (1  +  2€yy) y«  +  (1  +  2€„)  z^  +  2^tyz  +  2€a. zx  +  2eay  xy  =  const. 

(6) 

This  is  the  recij)rocal  strain  ellivsoid  already  defined  (Article  6)  in  the  case 
of  homogeneous  strains.  Its  axes  are  called  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain ; 
they  are  in  the  directions  of  those  linear  elements  in  the  unstrained  state 
which  undergo  stationary  (maximum  or  minimum  or  minimax)  extension. 
The  extensions  of  linear  elements  in  these  directions  are  called  the  principal 
extensions,  e^  e^,  €,.  The  values  of  l+6i,  l  +  €j,  l  +  Cs  are  the  positive 
square  roots  of  the  three  values  of  k,  which  satisfy  the  equation 

^xyt  i  +  ^^yy  ~"  ^>  ^yz 

The  invariant  relation  of  the  reciprocal  strain  ellipsoid  to  the  state  of 
strain  may  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  the  components 
of  strain  from  one  set  of  rectangular  axes  to  another,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
strain  quadric  was  transformed  in  Article  12.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  quantities  ea,*, ...  €a!y  are  components  of  a  "tensor  triad,"  Three  in- 
variants would  thus  be  found,  viz. : 

€xx  H"  ^yy  +  €tg9      ^yy^u  +  ^u^xx  +  ^xx^yy  ""  i  \^yt  "t"  *  w  +  ^xyh 
^xx^yy^u  "T"  i  (^yz^tx^xy       ^xx^yz       ^yy^zx  "~  ^u^xyh 

27.  Angle  between  two  carves  altered  by  strain. 

The  effect  of  the  strain  on  the  angle  between  any  two  linear  elements, 
issuing  from  the  point  (a?,  y,  z\  cati  be  calculated.  Let  I,  in,  n  and  l\  m',  n' 
be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  two  lines  in  the  unstrained  state,  and  6  the 
angle  between  them ;  let  ii,  mi,  rii  and  Z/,  mi',  ni'  be  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  corresponding  Hoes  in  the  strained  state,  and  6i  the  angle  between 
them*.     From  the  formulae  such  as  (2)  we  find 

cos  ^1  =  ^  -  -=—,  {cos  0  +  2  (cxzll'  +  Cyyinm'  +  €„nn')  +  Cyz  (mn'  +  m'n) 

+  €^(nr  +  n'l)  +  €^(lm'  +  Vm)], (9) 

where  dsi/ds  and  dsijds'  are  the  ratios  of  the  lengths,  after  and  before 
strain,  of  corresponding  linear  elements  in  the  two  directions. 


...(8) 
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We  observe  that,  if  the  two  given  directions  are  the  positive  directions  of 
the  axes  of  y  and  z,  the  formula  becomes 

^y.  =  V{(1  +  26«^  (1  +  2eyy)]  COS  0,, (10) 

and  we  thus  obtain  aui  interpretation  of  the  quantity  €y^.  Similar  inter- 
pretations can  be  found  for  e^aj  and  ea^.  From  the  above  formula  it  appears 
also  that,  if  the  axes  of  a?,  y,  z  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain 
at  a  point,  linear  elements,  issuing  from  the  point,  in  the  directions  of  these 
axes  continue  to  cut  each  other  at  right  angles  after  the  strain. 

We  may  show  that,  in  general,  this  is  the  only  set  of  three  orthogonal 
linear  elements,  issuing  from  a  point,  which  remain  orthogonal  after  the 
strain.  For  the  condition  that  linear  elements  which  cut  at  right  angles  in 
the  unstrained  state  should  also  cut  at  right  angles  in  the  strained  state  is 
obtained  by  putting  cos  6  and  cos  6i  both  equal  to  zero  in  equation  (9).  We 
thus  find  the  equation 

{(1  +  2eaa)  I  +  e^m  +  exzu]  V  +  [cxyl  +  (1  +  2€yy)  m  +  ey,?i}  m 

+  [cxzl  +  €y^m  +  (1  +  2€«)n}  n'  =  0, 

wherein  M'  +  mm'-fnn'  =  0.  This  equation  shows  that  each  of  two  such 
linear  elements,  (besides  being  at  right  angles  to  the  other),  is  parallel  to 
the  plane  which  is  conjugate  to  the  other  with  respect  to  the  reciprocal 
strain  ellipsoid.  Any  set  of  three  such  elements  must  therefore,  (besides 
being  at  right  angles  to  each  other),  be  parallel  to  conjugate  diameters 
of  this  ellipsoid. 

The  formulae  so  far  obtained  may  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  a 
small  element  of  the  body,  which  has,  in  the  unstrained  state,  the  shape  and 
orientation  of  the  reciprocal  strain  ellipsoid,  corresponding  with  that  point 
which  is  at  the  centre  of  the  element,  will,  after  strain,  have  the  shape  of  a 
sphere,  and  that  any  set  of  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipsoid  will  become 
three  orthogonal  diameters  of  the  sphere. 

28.     Strain  ellipsoid. 

We  might  express  the  ratio  dsi :  ds  in  terms  of  the  direction  of  the  linear 
element  in  the  strained  state  instead  of  the  unstrained.  If  we  solved  the 
equations  of  type  (2)  for  I,  m,  n  we  should  find  that  these  are  linear  functions 
of  ii,  m,,  Til  with  coefiicients  containing  dsi/ds  as  a  factor;  and,  on  squaring 
and  €idding  and  replacing  i*  +  m*  +  n'  by  unity,  we  should  find  an  equation 
of  the  form 

ids  J  ~  (^^'  "*■  ^1^^  "*"  ^*^)*  "^  ^^^^  "^  ^2^  "^  ^«"^)*  "*■  (^^1 + tj'^i  +  Citijy, 

,  ^  ^      ,  du    du        dw 

where  o^, ...  depend  only  on  ^  ,  p-  , ...  .^   . 
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The  ellipsoid  represented  by  the  equation 

(tti^  +  6iy  +  o^zf  +  (oj^  +  \y  +  Ca^)"  +  (a,a?  +  h^y  +  Cxzf  =  const. 

would  have  the  property  that  its  central  radius  vector,  in  any  direction,  is 
proportional  to  the  ratio  dsx :  da  for  the  linear  element  which,  in  the  strained 
state,  lies  along  that  direction.  This  ellipsoid  is  called  the  strain  ellimoid. 
The  lengths  of  the  principal  axes  of  this  ellipsoid  and  of  the  reciprocal 
strain  ellipsoid  are  inverse  to  each  other,  so  that,  as  regards  shape,  the 
ellipsoids  are  reciprocal  to  each  other;  but  their  principal  axes  are  not  in 
general  in  the  same  directions.  In  fact  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain 
ellipsoid  are  in  the  directions  of  those  linear  elements  in  the  strained  state 
which  have  undergone  stationary  (maximum  or  minimum  or  minimax) 
extension.  The  simplest  way  of  finding  these  directions  is  to  observe  that 
the  corresponding  linear  elements  in  the  unstrained  state  are  parallel  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  strain,  so  that  their  directions  are  known.  The  formulae 
of  type  (2)  express  the  direction-cosines,  in  the  strained  ptate,  of  any  linear 
element  of  which  the  direction-cosines,  in  the  unstrained  state,  are  given. 
The  direction-cosines  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  can  thus  be 
found  from  these  formulae. 

29.    Alteration  of  direction  by  the  strain. 

The  correspondence  of  directions  of  linear  elements  in  the  strained  and 
unstrained  states  can  be  made  clearer  by  reference  to  the  principal  axes  of 
the  strfidn.  When  the  axes  of  coordinates  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axes, 
the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  strain  ellipsoid  is  of  the  form 

(1  +  e^ya^  +  (1  +  e^ff  +  (1  +  ^s)*^'  =  const. 

where  €i,  €«,  €,  are  the  principal  extensions.  In  the  formula  (9)  for  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  strained  positions  of  two  linear  elements  we 
have  to  put 

Let  the  line  (/',  m\  n')  of  the  formula  (9)  take  successively  the  positions 
of  the  three  principal  axes,  and  let  the  line  (i,  7/1,  n)  be  any  chosen  line  in 
the  unstrained  state. 

We  have  to  equate  ds'/dsi  in  turn  to  (1  +  ei)~S  (1  +  €i)-'\  (1  +  €3)"^  and  we 
have  to  put  for  ds/dsi  the  expression 

[(1  +  €,y  Z»  +  (1  +  e,)«m«  +  (1  +  e^yn^y^. 

The  formula  then  gives  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  corresponding 
linear  element  in  the  strained  state  makes  with  the  principal  axes  of  the 
strain  ellipsoid.     Denoting  these  cosines  by  X,  /a,  i;,  we  find 

(X,  fi,v)^[(l  +  €,yi^+(l-\-  €^ym^  +  (1  +  6,)»n«J-*  {(1  +  eO  Z,  (1  +  e,)  m,  (1 +e,)  w}. 

(11) 
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By  solving  these  for  I,  m,  n  we  find 
(I.  m,  n)  =  [^-j^.  +  j^^  +  ^j^^^^J     (j-^ .  j-^^.  j^j .  ...(12) 

Here  Z,  m,  n  are  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  in  the  unstrained  state 
referred  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain,  and  X,  /a,  v  are  the  direction - 
cosines  of  the  corresponding  line  in  the  strained  state  referred  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid.  The  operation  of  deriving  the  second 
of  these  directions  from  the  first  may  therefore  be  made  in  two  steps.  The 
first  step*  is  the  operation  of  deriving  a  set  of  direction-cosines  (X,  fi,  v) 
from  the  set  (I,  m,  n) ;  and  the  second  step  is  a  rotation  of  the  principal  axes 
of  the  strain  into  the  positions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid. 

The  formulae  also  admit  of  interpretation  in  the  sense  that  any  small 
element  of  the  body,  which  is  spherical  in  the  unstrained  state,  and  has 
a  given  point  as  centre,  assumes  after  strain  the  shape  and  orientation  of  the 
strain  ellipsoid  with  its  centre  at  the  corresponding  point,  and  any  set  of 
three  orthogonal  diameters  of  the  sphere  becomes  a  set  of  conjugate 
diameters  of  the  ellipsoid. 

30.  Application  to  cartography. 

The  methods  of  this  Chapter  would  admit  of  application  to  the  problem  of  constructing 
maps.  The  surface  to  be  mapped  and  the  plane  map  of  it  are  the  analogues  of  a  body  in 
the  unstrained  and  strained  states.  The  theorem  that  the  strain  about  any  point  is 
sensibly  homogeneous  is  the  theorem  that  any  small  portion  of  the  map  is  similar  to  one 
of  the  orthographic  projections  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  original  surface.  The 
analogue  of  the  properties  of  the  strain-ellipsoid  is  found  in  the  theorem  that  with  any 
small  circle  on  the  original  surface  there  corresponds  a  small  ellipse  on  the  map;  the 
dimensions  and  orientation  of  the  ellipse,  with  its  centre  at  any  point,  being  known,  the 
scale  of  the  map  near  the  point,  and  all  distortions  of  length,  area  and  angle  are  deter- 
minate. These  theorems  form  the  foimdation  of  the  theory  of  cartography.  [Cf.  I'issot, 
Meinoire  8ur  la  representation  des  surfaces  et  les  profectums  des  cartes  giographigues,  Paris, 
1881.] 

31.  ConditionB  satisfied  by  the  displacement. 

The  components  of  displacement  u,  v,  w  are  not  absolutely  arbitrary 
functions  of  x,  y,  z.  In  the  foregoing  discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that 
they  are  subject  to  such  conditions  of  differentiability  and  continuity  as  will 
secure  the  validity  of  the  "theorem  of  the  total  differential +."  For  our 
purpose  this  theorem  is  expressed  by  such  equations  as 

du _du  dx     du  dy     du dz 
ds     dx  ds     dy  ds     dz  ds ' 

Besides  this  analytical  restriction,  there  are  others  imposed  by  the 
assumed  condition  that  the  displacement  must  be  such  as  can  be  conceived 
to  take  place  in  a  continuous  body.     Thus,  for  example,  a  displacement,  by 

*  This  operation  is  one  of  homogeneous  pure  strain.    See  Article  33,  infra, 
t  Cf.  Hamack,  Introdaction  to  the  Calculus^  London,  1891,  p.  92. 
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which  every  point  is  replaced  by  its  optical  image  in  a  plane,  would  be 
excluded.  The  expression  of  any  component  displacement  by  functions, 
which  become  infinite  at  any  point  within  the  region  of  space  occupied  by 
the  body,  is  also  excluded.  Any  analytically  possible  displacement,  by  which 
the  length  of  any  line  would  be  reduced  to  zero,  is  also  to  be  excluded.  We 
are  thus  concerned  with  real  transformations  which,  within  a  certain  region 
of  space,  have  the  following  properties :  (i)  The  new  coordinates 

(x  -\-  u,  y  +  V,  z  +  w) 

are  continuous  functions  of  the  old  coordinates  (a?,  y,  z)  which  obey  the 
theorem  of  the  total  differential,  (ii)  The  real  functions  w,  y,  w  are  such 
that  the  quadratic  function 

.^  (1  +  2e«,)  P  +  (1  +  2eyy)  m-  +  (1  +  26«)  n^  +  2€y^mn  +  2€«,nZ  +  le^ylm 

is  definite  and  positive,  (iii)  The  functional  determinant  denoted  by  1  +  A 
is  positive  and  does  not  vanish. 

The  condition  (iii)  secures  that  the  strained  state  is  such  as  can  be 
produced  from  the  unstrained  state,  by  a  continuous  series  of  small  real 
displacements.  It  can  be  shown  that  it  includes  the  condition  (ii)  when  the 
transformation  is  real.  From  a  geometrical  point  of  view,  this  amounts  to 
the  observation  that,  if  the  volume  of  a  variable  tetrahedron  is  never  reduced 
to  zero,  none  of  its  edges  can  ever  be  reduced  to  zero. 

In  the  particular  case  of  homogeneous  strain,  the  displacements  are  linear 
functions  of  the  coordinates.  Thus  all  homogeneous  strains  are  included 
among  linear  homogeneous  transformations.  The  condition  (iii)  then  ex- 
cludes such  transformations  as  involve  the  operation  of  reflexion  in  a  plane 
in  addition  to  transformations  which  can  be  produced  by  a  continuous  series 
of  small  displacements.  Some  linear  homogeneous  transformations,  which 
obey  the  condition  (iii),  express  rotations  about  axes  passing  through  the 
origin.  All  others  involve  the  strain  of  some  line.  In  discussing  homogeneous 
strains  and  rotations  it  will  be  convenient  to  replace  («  +  w,  y +<;,  z  ■\-w)  by 

32.     Finite  homogeneous  strain. 

We  shall  take  the  equations  by  which  the  coordinates  in  the  strained 
state  are  connected  with  the  coordinates  in  the  unstrained  state  to  be 

a?!  =  (1  +  a„)  X  +  a^^y  +  a^^z, 

t/i  =  aa«+(H-aa)y  +  a232:,  \  (13) 

Z^  =  a^X  +  OaaJ/  +  (1  +  Om)  Z. 

The  corresponding  components  of  strain  are  given  by  the  equations 

exx  =  cr-ii  +  i  (an'  +  a^,'  +  «« A  "^ 


fyz  =  Osa  +  Cfa  +  Oiaaw  +  0^(hi  +  ajaflsj, 


f 
I 


(14) 
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The  quantities  ^aa,  ...,  defined  in  Article  8,  do  not  lose  their  importance 
when  the  displacements  are  not  small.  The  notation  used  here  may  be 
identified  with  that  of  Article  8  by  writing,  for  the  expressions 

the  expressions         e^xf  eyy,  «„,  eyz,  e^xy  e^,  2m^,  2wy,  2fffg, 

Denoting  the  radius  vector  from  the  origin  to  any  point  P,  or  (x,  y,  z\  by  r,  we 
may  resolve  the  displacement  of  P  in  the  direction  of  r,  and  consider  the  ratio 
of  the  component  displacement  to  the  length  r.  Let  E  be  this  ratio.  We  may 
define  J?  to  be  the  elongation  of  the  material  in  the  direction  of  r.     We  find 

E=ll(^-^)^+{y^-y4+(^.-')"-}; (i5) 

and  this  is  the  same  as 

Er^  =  e^a^  +  e^yj/*  +  e„z^  +  ey^yz  +  e^^zx  +  e^xy.      (16) 

A  quadric  surface  obtained  by  equating  the  right-hand  member  of  this 
equation  'to  a  constant  may  be  called  sm  elongation  guadrip.  It  has  the 
property. thai  the  elongation  in  any  direction  is  inversely  proportional  to 
tu^JcCTraSiradius  vector  in  that  direction.  In  the  case  of  very  small  dis- 
placements, the  elongation  quadric  becomes  the  strain  quadric  previously 
discussed  (Article  11).  The  invariant  expressions  noted  in  Article  13  (c)  do 
not  cease  to  be  invariant  when  the  displacements  are  not  small. 

The  displacement  expressed  by  (13)  can  be  analysed  into  two  constituent 
displacements.  One  constituent  is  derived  from  a  potential,  equal  to  half 
the  right-hand  member  of  (16);  this  displacement  is  directed,  at  each  point, 
along  the  normal  to  the  elongation  quadric  which  passes  through  the  point. 
The  other  constituent  may  be  derived  from  a  vector  potential 


by  the  operation  curL 


tr. 


(^  +  A   ^xi'^  +  y')] (17) 


33.    Homogeneous  pure  strain. 

The  direction  of  a  line  passing  through  the  origin  is  unaltered  by  the 
strain  if  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z  of  any  point  on  the  line  satisfy  the  equations 

X  y 

^tt3i^  +  a«y  +  (l  +  g«)^  /jgx 

If  each  of  these  quantities  is  put  equal  to  X,  then  X  is  a  root  of  the  cubic 
equation 

1  +  fltii  —  X  ttia  Clij 

an  1-1-022  — X  Oa,  =0.   (19) 

Oji  Csa  1  +  Om  —  X 


L.  K. 
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The  cubic  has  always  one  real  root,  so  that  there  is  always  one  line  of  which 
the  direction  is  unaltered  by  the  strain,  and  if  the  root  is  positive  the  sense 
of  the  line  also  is  unaltered.  When  there  are  three  such  lines,  they  are  not 
necessarily  orthogonal ;  but,  if  they  are  orthogonal,  they  are  by  definition  the 
principal  axes  of  the  strain.  In  this  case  the  strain  is  said  to  be  pure.  It 
is  worth  while  to  give  a  formal  definition,  as  follows : — Pure  strain  is  such 
that  the  set  of  three  orthogonal  lines  which  remain  orthogonal  retain  their 
directions  and  senses. 

We  may  prove  that  the  sufficient  and  necessary  conditions  that  the  strain 
corresponding  with  the  equations  (13),  may  be  pure,  are  (i)  that  the  quad- 
ratic form  on  the  left-hand  side  of  (20)  below  is  definite  and  positive,  (ii)  that 
Wfg,  vTy,  uTg  vanish.  That  these  conditions  are  sufficient  may  be  proved  as 
follows: — When  v^,  try,  Vg  vanish,  or  0^  =  0^9  ...,  the  equation  (19)  is  the 
discriminating  cubic  of  the  quadric 
(1  +au)a;*  +  (l  +<hd^  +  (l  +a»)j8*  +  2aMy'^  +  2aa^a?  +  2aM«y  =  const. ;    (20) 

the  left-hand  member  being  positive,  the  cubic  has  three  real  positive  roots, 
which  determine  three  real  directions  according  to  equations  (18);  and  these 
directions  are  orthogonal  for  they  are  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of 
the  surface  (20).    Further  they  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  elongation  quadric 

au«*  +  aMy'  +  a»«*  +  2aay^  +  2aj,-?«-h2auiBy  =  const.,     (21)  ^/ 

for  this  surface  and  (20)  have  their  principal  axes  in  the  same  directions. 

The  vanishing  of  tr^,  «ry  and  vfg  are  necessary  conditions  in  order  that  the 
strain  may  be  pure.  To  prove  this  We  suppose  that  equations  (13)  represent 
a  pure  strain,  and  that  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  are  a  set  of  axes  of 
coordinates  {,  17,  ^,  The  effect  of  the  strain  is  to  transform  any  point  (^,  rj,  ^) 
into  ({1,  i/i,  ^1)  in  such  a  way  that  when,  for  example,  1;  and  ^  vanish,  tfi  and  ^j 
also  vanish.  Referred  to  principal  axes,  the  equations  (13)  must  be  equivalent 
to  three  equations  of  the  form 

fi  =  (l+€Of,     i7i  =  (l+€,)i;,     ?,  =  (H-e,)C,     (22) 

where  61,  62,  6s  are  the  principal  extensions.  We  may  express  the  coordinates 
{,  17,  ^  in  terms  of  x,  y,  z  by  means  of  an  orthogonal  scheme  of  substitution. 
We  take  this  scheme  to  be 


t 

X 

y 

z 

« 

h 

TO, 

«i 

9 

h 

m^ 

^     , 

c 

h 

TWg 

^3 

Then  we  have 

=  (1  -f  61)  ^1  (Zja?  -h  m^y  -h  n^^z)  +  (1  +  fj)  i,  {l^x  -h  m,y  +  n^z) 

+  (1  +  €,)  Ig  {IgX  +  m^y  +  w,«). 

Hence  a„  =  (1  +  e,)  lim^  +  (1  +  €«)  hm^  +  (1  +  ^s)  ^s^- 
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We  should  find  the  same  expression  for  Ou,  and  in  the  same  way  we  should 
find  identical  expressions  for  the  pairs  of  coefficients  Og,  a„  and  On,  Ou. 

It  appears  from  this  discussion  that  a  homogeneous  pure  strain  is 
equivalent  to  three  simple  extensions,  in  three  directions  mutually  at  right 
angles.    These  directions  are  those  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain. 

34.  Analysis  of  any  homogeneous  strain  into  a  pore  strain  and  a 
rotation. 

It  is  geometrically  obvious  that  any  homogeneous  strain  may  be  produced 
in  a  body  by  a  suitable  pure  strain  followed  by  a  suitable  rotation.  To 
determine  these  we  may  proceed  as  follows: — When  we  have  found  the 
strain-components  corresponding  with  the  given  strain,  we  can  find  the 
equation  of  the  reciprocal  strain  ellipsoid.  The  lengths  of  the  principal  axes 
determine  the  principal  extensions,  and  the  directions  of  these  axes  are  those 
of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain.  The  required  pure  strain  has  these 
principal  extensions  and  principal  axes,  and  it  is  therefore  completely 
determined.  The  required  rotation  is  that  by  which  the  principal  axes  of 
the  given  strain  are  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  principal  axes  of 
the  strain  ellipsoid.  According  to  Article  28,  this  rotation  turns  three 
orthogonal  lines  of  known  position  respectively  into  three  other  orthogonal 
lines  of  known  position.  The  required  angle  and  axis  of  rotation  can  there- 
fore be  determined  by  a  well-known  geometrical  construction.  [C£  Kelvin 
and  Tait,  Nat  PhU.  Part  i.  p.  69.] 

35.  Rotation*. 

When  the  oomponeiits  of  strain  vanish,  the  displaoement  expressed  by  (13)  of  Article 
32  is  a  rotation  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
origin.  We  shall  take  ^  to  be  the  angle  of  rotation 
and  shall  suppose  the  direction-cosines  I,  m,  n  of 
the  axis  to  be  taken  so  that  the  rotation  is  right- 
handed.  Any  point  P,  or  (or,  y,  z\  moves  on  a  circle 
having  its  centre  ((7)  on  the  axis,  and  comes  into  a 
position  P|,  or  (jti,  yi,  z^.  Let  X,  ft,  r  be  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  CP  in  the  sense  from  Cio  P,  and  let 
^i»  Ml)  ^i  ^  those  of  CFi  in  the  sense  from  C  to  P^. 
From  P,  let  fall  P^N  perpendicular  to  CP.  The  di- 
rection-cosines of  NPi  in  the  sense  from  NtoP^  aret 

in¥  —  nfif    n\  —  Ivy    IfA  —  mX. 

Let  (,ij,  ^  be  the  coordinates  of  C.    Then  these  Fig.  4. 

isatiafy  the  equations 

!"«=n'  '«-^)+«»('»-y)+»(f-')-o. 

J90  that  (—l{ljp+my-\'m)  with  similar  expressions  for  17,  (, 

*  Gf.  EeWin  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.  Part  i.  p.  69,  and  Minchin,  Staticiy  Third  Edo.,  Oxford 
1886,  vol.  2,  p.  103. 

t  The  coordinate  axes  are  taken  to  be  a  right-handed  system. 
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The  coordinates  of  Pj  are  obtained  by  equating  the  projection  of  CP^  on  any  coordinate 
axis  to  the  sums  of  the  projections  of  CN  and  NP^,  Projecting  on  the  axis  of  x  we  find, 
taking  p  for  the  length  of  CP  or  CP^y 

\ip=\p  cos  6 + (mv  —  «/i)  p  sin  ^, 

or  ar^-f =(d:-f)cos^+  {«i  (2  -  f )  -  » (y  - 1;)}  sin  ^, 

or  a?i=a?+(«w-ny)sin^- {ar-^(^+my+rw)}(l-cos^) (23) 

Similar  expressions  for  y^  and  z^  can  be  written  down  by  symmetry. 

The  coefficients  of  the  linear  transformation  (13)  become  in  this  case 

an=-(l-^)(l-co8^), 

aj2=  -  w  sin  ^+ ^m  (1  -  cos  B\  1  /g^v 

ai3=a     msin^+^w(l -cos^), 


and  it  appears,  on  calculation,  that  the  components  of  strain  vanish,  as  they  ought  to  do. 

36.     Simple  extension. 

In  the  example  of  simple  extension  given  by  the  equations 

the  components  of  strain,  with  the  exception  of  e^x  vanish,  and 

The  invariant  property  of  the  reciprocal  strain  ellipsoid  may  be  applied  to  find  the 
components  of  a  strain  which  is  a  simple  extension  of  amount  e  and  direction  ^,  m,  n. 
We  should  find 

^  — "— "■2w» —   — ^-^tr- 

The  same  property  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  conditions  that  a  strain  specified  by 
six  components  may  be  a  simple  extension.     These  conditions  are  that  the  invariants 

^fH^aa'T •**  "¥"•••  "~4^*  yt'T' ••''T *"n 

vanish.  The  amount  of  the  extension  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  remaining  invariant 
by  the  formula  ^{1+2  (cs^+^yy+O} "  i)  ^^®  positive  value  of  the  square  root  being  taken^ 
Two  roots  of  the  cubic  in  «,  (7)  of  Article  26,  are  equal  to  unity,  and  the  third  is  equal 
to  l+2(«^+(yy+<0).  The  direction  of  the  extension  is  the  direction  (^,  m,  n)  that  is. 
given  by  the  equations 


2.1  "*  2m  ~~'  2n  ~ 


—  Cjgjg  +  fyy  +  €f«« 


37.     Simple  shear. 

In  the  example  of  simple  shear  given  by  the  equations 

the  components  of  strain  are  given  by  the  equations 

By  putting  «es2  tana  we  may  prove  that  the  two  principal  extensions  which  are  not  zerO' 
Ut'h^     are  given,  as  in  Article  3,  by  the  equations 

l+r^asseca-tana,     l+'i»=seca  +  tana. 
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We  may  prove  that  the  area  of  a  figure  in  the  plane  of  a?,  y  is  unaltered  by  the  shear  and 
that  the  difference  of  the  two  principal  extensions  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  shear. 
Further  we  may  show  that  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  are  the 
bisectors  of  the  angle  AOx  in  Fig.  2  of  Article  5,  and  that  the  angle  through  which  the 
principal  axes  are  turned  is  the  angle  a.  So  that  the  simple  shear  is  equivalent  to  a  '*  pure 
shear  "  followed  by  a  rotation  through  an  angle  a,  as  was  explained  before. 

By  using  the  invariants  .noted  in  Article  26,  we  may  prove  that  the  conditions  that 
a  strain  with  given  components  ^xzy  *-  ^aay  be  a  shearing  strain  are 

and  that  the  amount  of  the  shear  is  ^{2  («xx+cyy +««,)}. 

38.  Additional  results  relating  to  shear. 

A  good  example  of  shear*  is  presented  by  a  sphere  built  up  of  circular  cards  in  parallel 
planes.  If  each  card  is  shifted  in  its  own  plane,  so  that  the  line  of  centres  becomes  a 
straight  line  inclined  obliquely  to  the  planes  of  the  cards,  the  sphere  becomes  an  ellipsoid, 
and  the  cards  coincide  with  one  set  of  circular  sections  of  the  ellipsoid.  It  is  an  instructive 
exercise  to  determine  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  and  the  principal  extensions. 

We  may  notice  the  following  methods  t  of  producing  any  homogeneous  strain  by  a 
sequence  of  operations  : — 

(a)  Any  such  strain  can  be  produced  by  a  simple  shear  parallel  to  one  axis  of  planes 
perpendicular  to  another,  a  simple  extension  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  both  axes, 
an  uniform  dilatation  and  a  rotation. 

(6)  Any  such  strain  can  be  produced  by  three  simple  shears  each  of  which  is  a  shear 
parallel  to  one  axis  of  planes  at  right  angles  to  another,  the  throe  axes  being  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  an  uniform  dilatation  and  a  rotation. 

39.  Composition  of  strains. 

After  a  body  has  been  subjected  to  a  homogeneous  strain,  it  may  again  be 
subjected  to  a  homogeneous  strain ;  and  the  result  is  a  displacement  of  the 
body,  which,  in  general,  could  be  effected  by  a  single  homogeneous  strain. 
More  generally,  when  any  aggregate  of  points  is  transformed  by  two  homo- 
geneous linear  transformations  successively,  the  resulting  displacement  is 
equivalent  to  the  effect  of  a  single  linear  homogeneous  transformation.  This 
statement  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  linear  homogeneous  transforma- 
tions form  a  group.  The  particular  linear  homogeneous  transformations  with 
which  we  are  concerned  are  subjected  to  the  conditions  stated  in  Article  31, 
and-they  form  a  continuous  group.  The  transformations  of  rotation,  described 
in  Article  35,  also  form  a  group ;  and  this  group  is  a  sub-group  included  in 
the  linear  homogeneous  group.  The  latter  group  also  includes  alL  homo- 
geneous strains;  but  these  do  not  by  themselves  form  a  group,  for  two 
successive  homogeneous  strainsj  may  be  equivalent  to  a  rotation. 

*  Suggested  by  Mr  B.  B.  Webb.    Gf.  Eelvin  and  Tait,  Nat,  Phil.  Part  i.  p.  122. 

t  Cf.  KelTin  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.  Part  i.  §§  178  et  seq. 

X  A  transformation  sach  as  (13)  of  Article  82,  supposed  to  satisfy  condition  (iii)  of  Article  31, 
expresses  a  rotation  if  all  the  components  of  strain  (14)  vanish.  In  any  other  case  it  expresses  a 
homogeneons  strain. 
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(26) 


The  result  of  two  successive  linear  homogeneous  transformations  may  be 
expressed  conveniently  in  the  notation  of  matrices.  In  this  notation  the 
equations  of  transformation  (13)  would  be  written 

(^,  yi,  ^i)  =  (l+aM    a„        a,,      )  (a:,  y,  ^),  (25) 

On  On     l  +  a» 

and  the  equations  of  a  second  such  transfortnation  could  in  the  same  way  be 
written 

(«?j»  y«,  -^^a)  =  ( 1  +  ^1    ^«      ftu    )  (^i»  yi»  ^i)- 

bji       l+6a    &» 

By  the  first  transformation  a  point  (a?,  y,  z)  is  replaced  by  (a^,  yi,  -?i),  and  by 
the  second  (a^,  yi,  i^i)  is  replaced  by  (a^,  yj,  ^a).  The  result  of  the  two 
operations  is  that  (a?,  y,  jp)  is  replaced  by  (a^,  yj,  z^);  and  we  have 

(^2,  y2,  -^s)  =  (  1  +  Cii     Cia        c,s      )(a?,  y,  ^), (27) 

Pn  Cjj        1  +  Cj 

Cii  =  6u  +  ttu  +  buOii  +  iiiOn  +  iiaOn, 


where 


\  • 


(28) 


In  regard  to  this  result,  we  notice  (i)  that  the  transformations  are  not  in 
general  commutative ;  (ii)  that  the  result  of  two  successive  pure  strains  is 
not  in  general  a  pure  strain ;  (iii)  that  the  result  of  two  successive  trans- 
formations, involving  very  small  displacements,  is  obtained  by  simple  super- 
position, that  is  by  the  addition  of  corresponding  coefficients.  The  result 
(ii)  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  the  statement  that  pure  strains  do  not 
form  a  group. 


40.    Additional  results  relating  to  the  composition  of  strains. 

When  the  transformation  (26)  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  an  axis,  so  that  its 
coefficients  are  those  giveu  in  Article  35,  we  may  show  that  the  components  of  strain 
corresponding  with  the  transformation  (27)  are  the  same  as  those  corresponding  with  the 
transformation  (25),  as  it  is  geometrically  evident  they  ought  to  be. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  transformation  (25)  is  a  pure  strain  referred  to  its 
principal  axes,  [so  that  du—tn  ^js^cg,  ^33 =€3,  and  the  remaining  coefficients  vanish],  and 
the  transformation  (26)  is  a  rotation  about  an  axis,  [so  that  its  coefficients  are  those  given 
in  Ai'ticle  35],  the  coefficients  of  the  resultant  strain  are  given  by  such  equations  as 

l+c„-.(l  +  c,){l-(l~/*)(l-co8l?)}, 
c,2=(l  +  #j)  { -  n  sin  ^+ i«i  (1  -  cos  $)}, 
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The  quantities  m^y  nr,,  nr^,  corresponding  with  this  strain  are  not  components  of  rotation, 
the  displacement  not  being  small.    We  should  find  for  example 

2w«= Cas  -  Cjs = 2^  sin  ^ + («2 + 's)  ^  sin  ^ + (c g  -  cj)  mn  (1  -  cos  6), 

We  may  deduce  the  result  that,  if  the  components  of  strain  corresponding  with  the 
transformation  (27)  vanish,  and  the  condition  (iii)  of  Article  31  is  satisfied,  the  rotation 
expressed  by  (27)  is  of  amount  B  about  an  axis  {I,  m,  n)  determined  by  the  equations 

^8Z^  ==  ?i8Z.&  =  ^IHS?  =«  2  sin  ^. 
I  m  71 

We  may  show  that  the  transformation  expressed  by  the  equations 

represents  a  homogeneous  strain  compounded  of  uniform  extension  of  all  lines  which  are 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  (nr« :  tVy :  w,)  and  rotation  about  a  line  in  this  direction. 
The  amount  of  the  extension  is  ^/(H-tirx'+tiry^+fBr,*)  — 1,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
rotation  is  V(*«*"f  ^y*+"^#*)' 

In  the  general  case  of  the  composition  of  strains,  we  may  seek  expressions  for  the 
resultant  strain-components  in  terms  of  the  strain-components  of  the  constituent  strains 
and  the  coefficients  of  the  transformationa  If  we  denote  the  components  of  strain 
corresponding  with  (25),  (26),  (27)  respectively  by  (*«)«, ...  «xi«i»  •••  (*«)e>  ... ,  we  find  such 
formulse  as 

(««)c =(<«)«+(!  +<hl)''x,«i+«*ii«y,yi+a*8i*nn 

+  081«8l«iri»i  +  (1  +«ll)  «si«*»«i+(l  +<»ll)  «21««iyi> 
(«^)c«  («».)a + ^i(hs^m + 2  (1  +aj8)  a«cy,y,  +  2  (1  +a^)  Oajc^.^ 

+  {(1  +  Ojj)  (1  +  cha) + 0,3032}  €y,„  +  {(1  +  033)  Oi, + O38O13}  <„,,  +  {(1  +  O22)  Oi3 + 0,2  023}  (xiv^ ' 
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ANALYSIS  OF  STRESS. 

41.  The  notion  of  stress  in  general  is  simply  that  of  balancing  internal 
action  and  reaction  between  two  parts  of  a  body,  the  force  which  either  part 
exerts  on  the  other  being  one  aspect  of  a  stress*.  A  familiar  example  is  that 
of  tension  in  a  bar ;  the  part  of  the  bar  on  one  side  of  any  normal  section 
exerts  tension  on  the  other  part  across  the  section.  Another  familiar  example 
is  that  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  At  any  point  within  a  fluid,  pressure  is 
exerted  across  any  plane  drawn  through  the  point,  and  this  pressure  is 
estimated  as  a  force  per  unit  of  area.  For  the  complete  specification  of  the 
stress  at  any  point  of  a  body  we  should  require  to  know  the  force  per  unit  of 
area  across  every  plane  drawn  through  the  point,  and  the  direction  of  the 
force  as  well  as  its  magnitude  would  be  part  of  the  specification.  For  a 
complete  specification  of  the  state  of  stress  within  a  body  we  should  require 
to  know  the  stress  at  every  point  of  the  body.  The  object  of  an  analysis  of 
stress  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  quantities  by  which  the  stress  at 
a  point  can  be  specified-f*.  In  this  Chapter  we  shall  develope  also  those 
consequences  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of 
a  body  which  follow  directly  fi:om  the  analysis  of  stress. 

42.  Traction  across  a  plane  at  a  point. 

We  consider  any  area  /S  in  a  given  plane,  and  containing  a  point  0  within 
a  body.  We  denote  the  normal  to  the  plane  drawn  in  a  specified  sense  by  v, 
and  we  think  of  the  portion  of  the  body,  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  plane 
towards  which  v  is  drawn,  as  exerting  force  on  the  remaining  portion  across 
the  plane,  this  force  being  one  aspect  of  a.  stress.  We  suppose  that  the 
force,  which  is  thus  exerted  across  the  particular  area  S,  is  statically  equi- 
valent to  a  force  iJ,  acting  at  0  in  a  definite  direction,  and  a  couple  6?,  about 
a  definite  axis.    If  we  contract  the  area  S  by  any  continuous  process,  keeping 

*  For  a  disousBion  of  the  notion  of  stress  from  the  point  of  view  of  Rational  Mechanics, 
see  Note  B.  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

-I*  The  theory  of  the  specification  of  stress  was  given  by  Cauohy  in  the  Article  *  De  la  pression 
on  tension  dans  on  corps  solide '  in  the  volume  for  1827  of  the  Exercices  de  mathSmatiques. 
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the  point  0  always  within  it,  the  force  R  and  the  couple  Q  tend  towards  zero 
limits,  and  the  direction  of  the  force  tends  to  a  limiting  direction  (^,  m,  n). 
We  assume  that  the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  units  of 
force  in  the  force  R  by  the  number  of  units  of  area  in  the  area  8  (say  RjS) 
tends  to  a  limit  F,  which  is  not  zero,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  OjS  tends 
to  zero  as  a  limit.  We  define  a  vector  quantity  by  the  direction  {I,  m,  n),  the 
numerical  measure  F,  and  the  dimension  symbol 

(mass)  (length)""^  (time)"^. 

This  quantity  is  a  force  per  unit  of  area ;  we  call  it  the  traction  across  the 
plane  v  at  the  point  0.  We  write  JT^,  F,,,  Z,  for  the  projections  of  this  vector 
on  the  axes  of  coordinates.     The  projection  on  the  normal  v  is 

Xv  cos  {x,  v)  +  Y^  cos  (y,  v)  +  Z^  cos  (ar,  v), 

m 

If  this  component  traction  is  positive  it  is  a  tension ;  if  it  is  negative  it  is  a 

pressure.     If  dS  is  a  very  small  area  of  the  plane  normal  to  i/  at  the  point  0, 

the  portion  of  the  body,  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  plane  towards  which  v  is 

drawn,  acts  upon  the  portion  on  the  other  side  with  a  force  at  the  point  0, 

specified  by 

{X,dS,  Y^dS,  Z^dS) ; 

this  is  the  traction  upon  ike  element  of  area  dS, 

In  the  case  of  pressure  in  a  fluid  at  rest,  the  direction  (I,  m,  n)  of  the 
vector  (Xy,  F„  Z^)  is  always  exactly  opposite  to  the  direction  i/.  In  the  cases 
of  viscous  fluids  in  motion  and  elastic  solids,  this  direction  is  in  general 
obliquely  inclined  to  v. 

43.     Surface  Tractions  and  Body  Forces. 

When  two  bodies  are  in  contact,  the  nature  of  the  action  between  them 
over  the  surfaces  in  contact  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  nature  of  the 
action  between  two  portions  of  the  same  body,  separated  by  an  imagined 
surface.  If  we  begin  with  any  point  0  within  a  body,  and  any  direction 
for  i/,  and  allow  0  to  move  up  to  a  point  (/  on  the  bounding  surfiEtce,  and 
V  to  coincide  with  the  outward  drawn  normal  to  this  surface  at  0\  then 
Xp,  F,,  Z,  tend  to  limiting  values,  which  are  the  components  of  the  surface- 
traction  at  (7;  and  X^SS^  Y^SS,  Z^hS  are  the  forces  exerted  across  the 
element  hS  of  the  bounding  surface  by  some  other  body  having  contact 
with  the  body  in  question  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  0\ 

In  general  other  forces  act  upon  a  body,  or  upon  each  part  of  the  body,  in 
addition  to  the  tractions  on  its  surface.  The  type  of  such  forces  is  the  force 
of  gravitation,  and  such  forces  are  in  general  proportional  to  the  masses  of 
particles  on  which  they  act,  and,  further,  they  are  determined  as  to  magnitude 
and  direction  by  the  positions  of  these  particles  in  the  field  of  force.  If 
X,  F,  Z  are  the  components  of  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  any  point,  m  the 
mass  of  a  particle  at  the  point,  then  mX,  mY^  mZ  are  the  forces  of  the  field 
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that  act  on  the  particle.  The  forces  of  the  field  may  arise  firom  the  action  of 
particles  forming  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  a  body  subject  to  its  own 
gravitation,  or  of  particles  outside  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  a  body  subject 
to  the  gravitational  attraction  of  another  body.  In  either  case  we  call  them 
l2ssr^ru<#^?      fcody  forces. 

44.    Equations  of  Motion. 

The  body  forces,  applied  to  any  portion  of  a  body,  are  statically  equi- 
valent to  a  single  force,  applied  at  one  point,  together  with  a  couple.  The 
components,  parallel  to  the  axes,  of  the  single  force  are 

jjjpXdxdydz,     jjjpYdxdydz,     jjjpZdxdydz, 

where  p  is  the  density  of  the  body  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z),  and  the  integration 
is  taken  through  the  volume  of  the  portion  of  the  body.  In  like  manner,  the 
tractions  on  the  elements  of  area  of  the  surface  of  the  portion  are  equivalent 
to  a  resultant  force  and  a  couple,  and  the  components  of  the  former  are 


jjx,d8,    jJY,d8,    jjz^dS, 


where  the  integration  is  taken  over  the  surface  of  the  portion.  The  centre  of 
mass  of  the  portion  moves  like  a  particle  under  the  action  of  these  two  sets 
of  forces,  for  they  are  all  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  portion.  If  then 
(/*»  fy>  fz)  ^^  *^®  acceleration  of  the  particle  which  is  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z) 
at  time  t,  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  portion  are  three  of  the  type* 

Ijjpfxdxdydz  =  lllpXdxdydZ'\'  jjX^dSy (1) 

where  the  volume-integrations  are  taken  through  the  volume  of  the  portion, 
and  the  surface-integration  is  taken  over  its  surface. 

Again  the  equations,  which  determine  the  changes  of  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  portion  of  the  body,  are  three  of  the  type 

jjjp(ufz-^fy)dxdydzr^jjjp{yZ^zY)dxdydz-\^jj(yZ,^zY;)dS; 

(2) 

and,  in  accordance  with  the  theorem  f  of  the  independence  of  the  motion  of 
the  centre  of  mass  and  the  motion  relative  to  the  centre  of  mass,  the  origin 
of  the  coordinates  Xy  y,  z  may  be  taken  to  be  at  the  centre  of  mass  of  the 
portion. 

The  above  equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  types  of  the  general  equations  of 
motion  of  all  bodies  for  which  the  notion  of  stress  is  valid. 

*  The  equation  (1)  is  the  fonn  assumed  by  the  equations  of  the  type  Z?fij;  =  2Z,  of  my 
Theoretical  Mechanics,  Chapter  VI. ;  and  the  equation  (2)  is  the  form  assumed  by  the  equations 
of  the  type  2m  {yU-  zy)=^  {yZ  -  zY)  of  the  same  Chapter. 

t  Theoretical  Mechanics^  Chapter  VI. 
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46.    BlqnillbriTuii. 

When  a  body  ia  &t  reet  under  the  action  of  body  foroM  and  surface  tractions,  these  are 
subject  to  the  conditione  of  equiUbrium,  which  are  obtained  frotn  equations  (I)  and  (2)  b; 
omission  of  the  terms  containing  /,,  f^,  /,.  We  have  thus  six  equations,  vii. ;  three 
of  the  type 

1 1  lpXdxdydi  +  j  jx,dS~0 (3) 

and  three  of  the  type 

jjjp(y2-ir)dxd},dt+jj(i,Z,-iK)dS=0. (4) 

It  follows  that  if  the  body  forcea  and  surface  tractions  are  given  arbitrarily,  there  will 
not  be  equilibriutn. 

In  the  particular  case  where  there  are  no  body  forces,  equililaiuia  cannot  be  maintained 
unless  the  surface  tractions  satisfy  six  equations  of  the  types 


llx.dS=0,     and  ll(sZ,~ir.)dS=0. 


46.    Law  of  EiqailibriiiiQ  of  anrfaoe  traxitiona  on  small  TOlnxnea. 

From  the  forma  aloae  of  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  can  deduce  a  result  of 
great  importance.  Let  the  volume  of  integration  be  very  small  in  all  its 
dimensions,  and  let  I*  denote  this  volume.  If  we  divide  both  members  of 
equation  (1)  b;  ?,  and  then  pass  to  a  limit  by  diminishing  I  indefinitely,  we 
find  the  equation 

lim./-*//X.d;S  =  0. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  origin  within  the  volume  of  integration,  we  obtain  by  a 
similar  process  from  (2)  the  equation 

lim.  l-ffiyZ,  -tY.)dS  =  0. 

The  equations  of  which  these  are  types  can  be  interpreted  in  the  statement : 

The  tractions  on  the  elements  of  area  of  the  surface  of  any  portion  of  a  body, 
Tokick  is  very  stnall  in  all  its  dimensions,  are  vitimaiely,  to  a  first  approxima- 
tion, a  system  of  forces  in  equilifyrium. 

47.     Speclfloatlon  of  atresa  at  a  point. 

Through  any  point  0  in  a  body,  there  passes  a  doubly  infinite  system  of 
planes,  and  the  complete  specification  of  the  stress  at  0  involves  the  know- 
ledge of  the  traction  at  0  acros-s  all  these  planes.  We  may  use  the  results 
obl^ned  in  the  last  Article  to  express  all  these  tractions  in  terms  of  the 
component  tractions  across  planes  parallel  to  the  coordinate  planes,  and  to 
obtain  relations  between  these  components.  We  denote  the  traction  across 
a  plane  i  — const,  by  its  vector  components  (-X",,  Yx,  Z^)  and  use  a  similar 
notation  for  the  tractions  across  planes  y  =  const,  and  z  =  const.  The  capital 
letters  show  the  directions  of  the  component  tractions,  and  the  suffixes  the 
planes  across  which  they  act.  The  sense  is  such  that  X,  is  positive  when  it 
is  a  tenrion,  negative  when  it  is  a  pressure.     If  the  axis  of  a;  is  supposed 
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Fig.  6. 


di*awn  upwards  from  the  paper  (cf.  Fig.  5),  and  the  paper  is  placed  so  as  to 
pass  through  0,  the  traction  in  question  is  exerted  by  the  part  of  the  body 
above  the  paper  upon  the  part  below. 

We  consider  the  equilibrium  of  a  tetrafaedral  portion  of  the  body,  having 
one  vertex  at  0,  and  the  three  edges  that  meet  at  this  vertex  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  coordinates.     The  remaining. vertices  are  the  intersections  of  these 

edges  with  a  plane  near  to  0.  We  denote 
the  direction  of  the  normal  to  this  plane, 
drawn  away  from  the  interior  of  the  tetra- 
hedron, by  I/,  so  that  its  direction  cosines 
are  cos  (a^  v\  cos  (y,  i/),  cos  (^,  i;).  Let  A 
be  the  area  of  the  face  of  the  tetrahedron 
that  is  in  this  plane;  the  areas  of  the 
remaining  fieices  are 

A  cos  (a?,  I/),   A  cos  (y,  v\   A  cos  {z,  v). 

For  a  first  approximation,  when  all  the 
edges  of  the  tetrahedron  are  small,  we  may 
take  the  resultant  tractions  across  the  face 
i;  to  be  X,,A, ...,  and  those  on  the  remain- 
ing faces  to  be  —  Jra.Acos(a?,  i/),  ....     The 

sum  of  the  tractions  parallel  to  x  on  all  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  can  be 

taken  to  be 

X^A  —  Xa-A  cos  (a?,  v)  —  XyA  cos  (y,  i/)  —  JT^  A  cos  (z^  v). 

By  dividing  by  A,  in  accordance  with  the  process  of  the  last  Article,  we 
obtain  the  first  of  equations  (5),  and  the  other  equations  of  this  set  are 
obtained  by  similar  processes;   we  thus  find  the  three  equations 

X^  =  Xx  cos  (x,  v)  +  Xy  cos  (yfP)^  Xg  cos  {Zj  i/),  i 

7^=  Ya.oos(x,  1/)+  FyCOS(y,  i;)+  7,C0S(-8:,  1/),    (5) 

Z^  =  Zx  COS  (a?,  v)  +  Zy  cos  (y,  i/)  -h  Z^  cos  (z,  v). 

By  these  equations  the  traction  across  any  plane  through  0  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  tractions  across  planes  parallel  to  the  coordinate  planes.  By  these 
equations  also  the  component  tractions  across  planes,  parallel  to  the  coordinate 
planes,  at  any  point  on  the  bounding  surface  of  a  body,  are  connected  with 
the  tractions  exerted  upon  the  body,  across  the  surface,  by  any  other  body  in 
contact  with  it. 

Again,  consider  a  very  small  cube  (Fig.  6)  of  the  material  with  its  edges 
parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes.  To  a  first  approximation,  the  resultant 
tractions  exerted  upon  the  cube  across  the  faces  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  X  are  AXj.,  AFjB,AZa.,  for  the  face  for  which  x  is  greater,  and  —AX,, 
— AFa;,  — AZp,  for  the  opposite  face,  A  being  the  area  of  any  face.  Similar 
expressions  hold  for  the  other  faces.     The  value  of  jj{yZ^  —  zY^)dS  for  the 
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cube  can  be  taken  to  be  lA  (Zy  —  Yg\  where  I  is  the  length  of  any  edge.  By 
the  process  of  the  last  Article  we  obtain  the  first  of  equations  (6),  and  the 
other  equations  of  this  set  are  obtained  by  similar  processes;  we  thus  find 
the  three  equations 


Zy  =  Yg,    Xg  =  Zx,     Yx  =  -A  J 


.(6) 


Fig.  6. 

By  equations  (6)  the  number  of  quantities  which  must  be  specified,  in 
order  that  the  stress  at  a  point  may  be  determined,  is  reduced  to  six,  viz. 
three  normal  component  tractions  X^y  Yy^  Zg^  and  three  tangential  tractions 
Yg,  Zxi  Xy,  These  six  quantities  are  called  the  components  of  stress^  at  the 
point. 

The  six  components  of  stress  are  sometimes  written  xx,  yy,  zz,  yz,  zx,  xy. 
A  notation  of  this  kind  is  especially  convenient  when  use  is  made  of  the 
orthogonal  curvilinear  coordinates  of  Article  19.  The  six  components  of 
stress  referred  to  the  normals  to  the  surfaces  a,  ^,  7  at  a  point  will  hereafter 
be  denoted  by  aa,  136, 77,  fiy,  7a,  a^. 

48.    Measure  of  strem. 

The  state  of  stress  within  a  body  is  determined  when  we  know  the  values 
at  each  point  of  the  six  components  of  stres&  Each  of  these  stress-components 
is  a  traction  of  the  kind  described  in  Article  42,  so  that  it  is  measured  as  a 
force  per  unit  area.  The  dimension  symbol  of  any  stress-component  is  ML'~^T^. 

*  A  symmetrical  method  of  specifying  the  stress  is  worked  out  by  Lord  Kelvin  (Article  10  foot- 
note). The  method  is  equivalent  to  taking  as  the  six  components  of  stress  at  a  point  the  tensions 
per  unit  of  area  across  six  planes  which  are  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  six  edges  of  a 
chosen  tetrahedron. 
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A  stress  may  accordingly  be  measured  as  so  many  ''  tons  per  square  inch," 
or  so  many  "  dynes  per  square  centimetre,"  or  more  generally,  as  so  many 
units  of  force  per  unit  of  area.  [One  ton  per  square  inch  =  1*545  x  10*  dynes 
per  square  centimetre.] 

For  example,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  10*  dynes  per  square 
centimetre.  As  exemplifying  the  stresses  which  have  to  be  allowed  for  by 
engineers  we  may  note  the  statement  of  W.  C.  Unwin*  that  the  Conway 
bridge  is  daily  subjected  to  stresses  reaching  7  tons  per  square  inch. 

49.    Transformation  of  Stress-oomponents. 

Since  the  traction  at  a  given  point  across  any  plane  is  determined  when 
the  six  components  of  stress  at  the  point  are  given,  it  must  be  possible  to 
express  the  six  components  of  stress,  refeired  to  any  system  of  axes,  in  terms 
of  those  referred  to  another  system.  Let  the  components  of  stress  referred 
to  axes  of  x\  y\  z'  be  denoted  by  ZV,  - . . ;  and  let  the  new  coordinates  be  given 
in  terms  of  the  old  by  the  orthogonal  scheme  of  transformation 
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Then  equations  (5)  show  that  the  component  tractions  across  the  plane  x 
(in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  z)  are  given  by  the  equations 

Z^  =   l\Zx    +   Itl^Zy    +  IllZ^,      ^ 

Also,  since  the  traction  across  any  plane  is  a  vector,  we  have  the  equations 

ZV  =  ^1-3^35' +  W/i  Far +Wi^ar,    I 

FV  =  /.^a.  +  m,F^  +  n,Z^,     (8) 

On  substituting  from  (7)  in  (8),  and  taking  account  of  (6),  we  find  formulae  of 
the  type 

X'jf  =  l^X^  +  m^Yy  +  ni%  +  2mxn,F,  +  ^n^kZ^  +  %xm^Xy,  \ 

+  (^  ^  +  w«Zi)  Z^  4-  (iimj  +  Z,Wi)  Xy,    ) 
These  are  the  formulae  for  the  transformation  of  stress-components. 

*  TJm,  Testing  of  Materials  of  Construction^  London  1888,  p.  9. 
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50.  The  stress  quadric. 

The  formulae  (9)  show  that,  if  the  equation  of  the  quadric  surface 

-X',a;»  +  Fyj«  +  Z,-««+2F,y^  +  2Za.£:a?+2Zya?ys=con8t. (10) 

is  transformed  by  an  orthogonal  substitution  so  that  the  left-hand  member 
becomes  a  function  of  x\  y',  /,  the  coefficients  of  a;'*,  . . .  irfz\  ...  in  the  lefb- 
hand  member  are  X! g^^ . . .  Y^y  .... 

The  quadric  surface  (10)  is  called  the  sire»s  qtuxdric.  It  has  the  property 
that  the  normal  stress  across  any  plane  through  its  centre  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  that  radius  vector  of  the  quadric  which  is  normal 
to  the  plane.  If  the  quadric  were  referred  to  its  principal  axes,  the  tangential 
tractions  across  the  coordinate  planes  would  vanish.  The  normal  tractions 
across  these  planes  are  called  principal  stresses.  We  learn  that  there  exist, 
at  any  point  of  a  body,  three  orthogonal  planes,  across  each  of  which  f^^/^^f^) 
the  traction  is  purely  normal.  These  are  called  the  principal  planes  of 
stress.  We  also  learn  that  to  specify  completely  the  state  of  stress  at  any 
point  of  a  body  we  require  to  know  the  directions  of  the  principal  planes  of 
stress,  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  principal  stresses ;  and  that  we  may  then 
obtain  the  six  components  of  stress,  referred  to  any  set  of  orthogonal 
planes,  by  the  process  of  transforming  the  equation  of  a  quadric  surface  from 
one  set  of  axes  to  another.  The  stress  at  a  point  may  he  regarded  as  a 
single  quantity  related  to  directions ;  this  quantity  is  not  a  vector,  but  has 
six  components  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  strain*. 

51.  T3rp^  of  stress. 

(a)  Purely  normal  stress. 
If  the  traction  across  every  plane  at  a  point  is  normal  to  the  plane,  the  terms  contain- 
ing products  yz,  zXy  xy  are  always  absent  from  the  equation  of  the  stress  quadric,  however 
the  rectangular  axes  of  coordinates  may  be  chosen.  In  this  case  any  set  of  orthogonal 
lines  parsing  through  the  point  can  be  taken  to  be  the  principal  axes  of  the  quadric.  It 
follows  that  the  quadric  is  a  sphere,  and  thence  that  the  normal  stress-components  are  all 
equal  in  magnitude  and  have  the  same  sign.  If  they  are  positive  the  stress  is  a  tension, 
the  same  in  all  directions  round  the  point  If  they  are  n^ative  the  stress  is  pressure, 
with  the  like  property  of  equality  in  all  directionst. 

(6)    Simple  tension  or  pressure. 

A  simple  tension  or  pressure  is  a  state  of  stress  at  a  point,  which  is  such  that  the 

traction  across  one  plane  through  the  point  is  normal  to  the  plane,  and  the  traction  across 

any  perpendicular  plane  vanishes.     The  equation  of  the  stress  quadric  referred  to  its 

principal  axes  would  be  of  the  form 

^'^0/8= const. 

so  that  the  quadric  consists  of  a  pair  of  planes  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  tension, 
or  pressure.    The  components  of  stress  referred  to  arbitrary  axes  of  Xy  y,  z  would  be 

Z,=2rV/*,     Yy^X'^m\    Z,=.rVw*,     F,=^V^»,    Z^^X':^nl,     X^^X'^lm, 
where  (/,  m,  n)  is  the  direction  of  the  tension,  or  pressure,  and  JT  V  is  its  magnitude.   If  the 
stress  is  tension  JTV  is  positive ;  if  the  stress  is  pressure  JT V  is  negative. 

*  In  the  language  of  Voigt  it  is  a  tensor-triad.     Cf.  Article  14  (b)  supra, 
t  This  is  a  fundamental  theorem  of  rational  Hydrodynamioe,  of.  Lamb,  Hydr^ynamici,  p.  2. 
It  was  proved  first  by  Gauchy,  see  Eney.  d.  math.  Wise.,  Bd.  4,  Art.  15,  p.  52. 
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(c)    Shearing  Stress. 

The  result  expressed  by  equations  (6)  is  independent  of  the  directions  of 
the  axes  of  coordinates,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows: — The  tangential 
traction,  parallel  to  a  line  2,  across  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  a  line  l\  the 
two  lines  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is  equal  to  the  tangential 
traction,  parallel  to  l\  across  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  I.  It  follows  that  the 
existence  of  tangential  traction  across  any  plane  implies  the  existence  of 
tangential  traction  across  a  perpendicular  plane.  The  term  shearing  stress  is 
used  to  express  the  stress  at  a  point  specified  by  a  pair  of  equal  tangential 
tractions  on  two  perpendicular  planes. 

We  may  use  the  analysis  of  Article  49  to  determine  the  corresponding  principal 
stresses  and  principal  planes  of  stress.  Let  the  stress  quadric  he  SJT'y'jpy^  const.,  so 
that  there  is  tangential  traction  parallel  to  the  axis  x'  on  a  plane  y^  const.,  and  equal 
tangential  traction  parallel  to  the  axis  y  on  a  plane  ^= const.  Let  the  axes  of  ;r,  y,  z  he 
the  principal  axes  of  the  stress.     The  form  ^X'^sf^f  is  the  same  as 

and  this  oiight  to  he  the  same  as 

We  therefore  have  Z, = 0,    X^  =  -  F^ = X'y' ; 

and  we  find  that  the  shearing  stress  is  equivalent  to  tension  across  one  of  the  planes,  that 
bisect  the  angles  between  the  two  perpendicular  planes  oonoemod,  and  pressure  across  the 
other  of  these  planes,  xhe  tension  and  the  pressure  are  equal  in  absolute  magnitude,  and 
each  of  them  is  equal  to  either  tangential  traction  of  the  shearing  stress. 


UUIUIUI 


Fig.  7. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  7),  illustrates  the  equivalence  of  the  shearing  stress  and  the  principal 
stresses.  Shearing  stress  equivalent  to  such  principal  stresses  as  those  shown  in  the 
left-hand  figure  may  be  expected  to  produce  shearing  strains  in  which  planes  of  the  material 
that  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  y  before  the  application  of  the  stress  slide  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  :>/,  and  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  of  slide  in  a 
direction  pM^lel  to  the  axis  of  y.  Thus  shearing  stress  of  the  type  Xy  may  be  expected 
to  produc^ipiaring  strain  of  the  type  e^^.     (See  Article  14  (c).) 


«< 
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(d)    Plane  Stress. 

A  more  general  type  of  stress,  which  includes  simple  tension  and  shearing  stress  as 

particular  cases,  is  obtained  by  assuming  that  one  principal  stress  is  zero.     The  stress 

quadric  is  then  a  cylinder  standing  on  a  conic  as  base,  and  the  latter  may  be  called  the 

stress  conic ;  its  plane  contains  the  directions  of  the  two  principal  stresses  which  do  not 

vanish.    Taking  this  plane  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  z,  the  equation  of  the  stress 

conic  is  of  the  form 

Xxa^+  Tyy^ + 2  JTy  xy = const. 

and  the  shearing  stresses  Zg^  and  Y^  are  zero,  as  well  as  the  tension  Z, .  In  the  particular 
case  of  simple  tension  the  stress  conic  consists  of  a  pair  of  parallel  lines,  in  the  case  of 
shearing  stress  it  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola.  If  it  is  a  circle  there  is  tension  or  pressure 
the  same  in  all  directions  in  the  plane  of  the  circle. 


\ 


52.  Resolation  of  any  stress-system  into  uniform  tension  and 
shearing  stress. 

The  quantity  X^  +  Yy  +  Zg  is  invariant  as  regards  transformations  from 
one  set  of  rectangular  axes  to  another.  When  the  stress-system  is  uniform 
normal  pressure  of  amount  p,  this  quantity  is  —  8p.  In  general,  we  may  call 
the  quantity  J(Xj8  +  Fy  +  Zg)  the  "  mean  tension  at  a  point " ;  and  we  may 
resolve  the  stress-system  into  components  characterised  respectively  by  the 
existence  and  non-existence  of  mean  tension.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
put 

X^=^(X^-^Yy-\^Zg)^iX^^i(Yy+Zg). 


Then  the  stress-system  expressed  by  fXa-  — ^(Fy  +  Zg), ...  involves  no  mean 
tension.  This  system  has  the  property  that  the  sum  of  the  principal  stresses 
vanishes ;  and  it  is  possible  to  choose  rectangular  axes  of  coordinates  x\  y\  z 
in  such  a  way  that  the  normal  tractions  XV,  J^V>  ^V>  corresponding  with 
these  axes,  vanish.  Accordingly,  stress-systems,  which  involve  no  mean 
tension  at  a  point,  are  equivalent  to  shearing  stresses  only,  in  the  sense  that 
three  orthogonal  planes  can  be  found  across  which  the  tractions  are  purely 
tangential.     It  follows  that  any  stress-systematapoint  is  equivalentto 


ten8ion(or  pregaure),  the  same  in  _ali  directions  round  the  point,  together 
iKi^hjbangential  tractions  across  three  planes  which  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles. 

53.     Additional  results. 

The  proofs  of  the  following  results*  may  serve  as  exercises  for  the  student : 

(i)    The  quantities 

X^  ryZ,+2  T.Z^ Xy  -  X^  IV  -  YyZ^  -  Z,Xy^ 
are  invariant  as  regards  orthogonal  transformations  of  coordinates. 


The  results  (1) — (v)  are  due  to  Cauchy  and  Lam6. 


L.  E. 
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(ii)  If  Xs,  Yy,  Zg  are  principal  streeses,  the  traction  across  any  plane  is  proportional 
to  the  central  perpendicular  on  the  parallel  tangent  plane  of  the  ellipsoid 

^/^«*  +y*/  y,* + 3«/-Z;««const. 

This  is  Lamp's  itress-ellipsoid.  The  reciprocal  surface  was  discussed  by  Cauchy ;  its 
central  radius  vector  in  any  direction  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  traction  across  the 
plane  at  right  angles  to  that  direction. 

(iii)  The  quadric  surface  a^lXx+y^/Ty  +  z^/Zg=const,  (in  which  Xg,  ...  are  principal 
stresses),  called  Lamp's  stress-director  quadric,  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  stress  quadric  with 
respect  to  its  centre ;  the  radius  vector  from  the  centre  to  any  point  of  the  surface  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  traction  across  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point. 

(iv)  The  planes  across  which  there  is  no  normal  traction  at  a  point  envelope  a  cone  of 
the  second  degree  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  asymptotic  cone  of  the  stress  quadric  at 
the  point.  The  former  cone  is  Lamp's  oone  of  shearing  stress.  When  it  is  real,  it  separates 
the  planes  across  which  the  normal  traction  is  tension  from  those  across  which  it  is  pressure ; 
when  it  is  imaginary  the  normal  traction  across  all  planes  is  tension  or  pressure  according 
as  the  mean  tension  J  (Xx+  Yy-\-Z^  is  positive  or  negative. 

(v)  If  any  two  lines  x  and  af  are  drawn  from  any  point  of  a  body  in  a  state  of  stress^ 
and  planes  at  right  angles  to  them  are  drawn  at  the  point,  the  component  parallel  to  of  of 
the  traction  across  the  plane  perpendicular  to  a;  is  equal  to  the  component  parallel  to  ^  of 
the  traction  across  the  plane  perpendicular  to  s/. 

This  theorem,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation  x\=x^,  is  a  generalization  of 
the  results  (6)  of  Article  47.  ' ' 

(vi)    Maxwell's  electrostatic  stress-system*. 

Let  V  be  the  potential  of  a  system  of  electric  chai^ges,  and  let  a  stress-system  be 
determined  by  the  equations 

^*"  8,r  tVa^y       V 9y  /       V  9^  /  J  '  '"4ir  &y  dz  ' 

„    1  87ar 


*    4«-  dz   dx' 
dVdV 


It  may  be  shown,  by  taking  the  axis  of  a;  to  be  parallel  to  the  normal  at  {x,  y,  z)  to  the 
equipotential  siirface  at  the  point,  that  one  principal  plane  of  the  stress  at  any  point  is  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  equipotential  surface  at  the  point,  and  that  the  traction  across  this 
plane  is  tension  of  amount  B^jSir,  while  the  traction  across  any  perpendicular  plane  is 
pressure  of  the  same  amount,  R  being  the  resultant  electric  force  at  the  point  so  that 


"^ihQ'^m- 


(vii)    If  Uy  Vy  w  are  the  components  of  any  vector  quantity,  and  JT,, . . .  are  the  components 
of  any  stress,  the  three  quantities 

Xj^u+XyV+ZgW,    XyU+TyV+FgW,    Z^u-\-TgV-\-ZgW 

are  the  components  of  a  vector,  i.e.  they  are  transformed  from  one  set  of  rectangular  axes 
to  another  by  the  same  substitution  ba  u,  v,  w. 

54.     The  stress-equations  of  motion  and  of  equilibrium. . 

In  the  equations  of  the  type  (1)  of  Article  44,  we  substitute  for  X„,  ... 

*  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetitni^  2nd  Edn.,  Oxford,  1B81,  vol.  1,  eh.  5. 
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from  equations  (5).     We  then  have,  as  the  equation  obtained  by  resolving  all 
the  forces  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x, 


1 1  ipffgidxdydz  —  1 1  \pXdxdydi 


+  1 1  {Xg  cos  (a?,  i;)  +  Xy  cos  (y,  v)  +  Xg  cos  (z,  v)]  dS.  . .  .(11) 

We  apply  Green's  transformation*  to  the  surface-integral,  and  transpose,  thus 
obtaining  the  equation 

In  this  equation  the  integration  may  be  taken  through  any  volume  within 
the  body,  and  it  follows  that  the  equation  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  the 
subject  of  integration  vanishes  at  every  point  within  the  body.  Similar 
results  would  follow  by  transforming  the  equations  obtained  by  resolving  all 
the  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z.  We  thus  obtain  three  equations  of 
motion  of  the  type 

'^'-f'+-J'+''^-''A <'^) 

If  the  body  is  held  in  equilibrium,  fxify^ft  are  zero,  and  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  are 


dXx  .  ^Xy  .  dZ, 

JL.   ST  J 

dx        dy 


dx^ .  az 


y 


dx 


+  -^, 


y 


dz 
dTg 


By        dz 


+  pX  =  0, 


> 


(14) 


wherein  Yg,  Z«,  Xy  have  been  written  for  the  equivalent  Zy,  Xg,  Yg. 

If  the  body  moves  so  that  the  displacement  (u,  v,  w)  of  any  particle  is 

always  very  small,  we  may  put 

dhi     3*t;     dhu 

a^'    di^'   W 


instead  of/«, /y,  /,,  the  time  being  denoted  by  t;   the  equations  of  smaU 
motion  are  therefore 


dXx  .  dXy  .  dZa 
dx        dy        dz 

dy        dz 


dXy^dY. 


dx 

dZx 


^•pX^p 
^pY=p 


dYgdZg  ^„ 


dhi^ 

dt* 
a^ 

dt" 
dHu 


(15) 


dx    '    dy    '    dz    '  ''       ^  dt^ 
*  The  transformation  is  that  ezpresaed  by  the  equation 

JJ«co8(x,  .)+i,coB(y.  y)  +  ^<iOs(z,  ,)}dS= JJJg  +  |j +  |^)  dxdydz. 
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Other  forms  of  equations  of  equilibrium  and  of  motion,  containing  fewer 
unknown  quantities,  will  be  given  hereafter.  We  distinguish  the  above 
forms  (14)  and  (15)  as  the  streas-eqaaUona. 

55.     Uniform  stress  and  uniformly  varying  stress. 

We  observe  that  the  stress-equations  of  equilibrium  (14)  hold  within  a  body,  and 
equations  (5)  hold  at  its  boundary,  provided  that,  in  the  latter  equations,  v  is  the  direction 
of  the  normal  to  the  bounding  surface  drawn  outwards  and  Xv^ ...  are  the  surface  tractions. 
The  equations  may  be  used  to  determine  the  forces  that  must  be  applied  to  a  body  to 
maintain  a  given  state  of  stress. 

When  the  components  of  stress  are  independent  of  the  coordinates,  or  the  stress  is  the 
same  at  all  points  of  the  body,  the  body  forces  vanish.  In  other  words,  any  state  of 
uniform  stress  can  be  maintained  by  surface  tractions  only. 

We  shall  consider  two  cases  : 

(a)     Uniform  pressure.    In  this  case  we  have 

where  p  is  the  pressure,  supposed  to  be  the  same  at  all  points  and  in  all  directions  round 
each  point  The  surface  tractions  are  equal  to  the  components  of  a  pressure  p  exerted 
across  the  surface  of  the  body,  whatever  the  shape  of  the  body  may  be.  We  may  conclude 
that,  when  a  body  is  subjected  to  constant  pressure  p,  the  same  at  all  points  of  its  surface, 
and  is  free  from  the  action  of  body  forces,  the  state  of  stress  in  the  interior  can  be  a  state 
of  mean  pressure,  equal  to  j?  at  each  point,  unaccompanied  by  any  shearing  stress. 

(6)  Simple  tension.  Let  T  be  the  amount  of  the  tension,  and  the  axis  of  x  its  direction. 
Then  we  have  Xg  =  T^  and  the  remaining  stress-components  vanish.  We  take  7*  to  be  the 
same  at  all  points.  The  surface  traction  at  any  point  is  directed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x^ 
and  its  amount  is  TcoB(Xf  v).  If  the  body  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  or  prism,  of  any 
form  of  section,  with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  Xy  there  will  be  tensions  on 
its  ends  of  amount  T  per  unit  area,  and  there  will  be  no  tractions  across  its  cylindrical 
surface.  We  may  conclude  that  when  a  bar  is  subjected  to  equal  and  opposite  uniform 
normal  tensions  over  its  ends,  and  is  free  from  the  action  of  any  other  forces,  the  state  of 
stress  in  the  interior  can  be  a  state  of  tension  across  the  normal  sections,  of  the  same 
amount  at  all  points. 

Uniform  traction  across  a  plane  area  is  statically  equivalent  to  a  force  at  the  centroid 
of  the  area.  The  force  has  the  same  direction  as  the  traction,  and  its  magnitude  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  measures  of  the  area  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  traction. 

If  the  traction  across  an  area  is  uniform  as  regards  direction  and,  as  regards  magnitude, 
is  proportional  to  distance,  measured  in  a  definite  sense,  from  a  definite  line  in  the  plane 
of  the  area,  we  have  an  example  of  uniformly  varying  stress.  The  traction  across  the  area 
is  statically  equivalent  to  a  single  force  acting  at  a  certain  point  of  the  plane,  which  is 
identical  with  the  "  centre  of  pressure  "  investigated  in  treatises  on  Hydrostatics.  There 
is  an  exceptional  case,  in  which  the  line  of  zero  traction  passes  through  the  centroid  of  the 
area ;  the  traction  across  the  area  is  then  statically  equivalent  to  a  couple.  When  the  line 
of  zero  traction  does  not  intersect  the  boundary  of  the  area,  the  traction  has  the  same  sign 
at  all  points  of  the  area  ;  and  the  centre  of  pressure  must  then  lie  within  a  certain  curve 
surrounding  the  centroid.  If  the  area  is  of  rectangular  shape,  and  the  line  of  zero  traction 
^   \j       U  i^  parallel  to  one  side,  the  greatest  distance  of  the  centre  of  pressure  from  the  centroid 

/<*A^  s  ^A€  ig  ^th  of  that  side.     This  result  is  the  engineers'  «  rule  of  the  middle  third*." 

J.  TcUbi 75// 'foS)  *  Ewing,  Strength  of  MatenaU,  p.  104. 
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56.     ObservationB  conceming  the  stress-equationB. 

(a)    The  equations  of  type  (13)  may  be  obtained  by  applying  the  equations  of  type  (1) 
[Artide  44]  to  a  small  parallelepiped  bounded  by  planes  parallel  to  the  coordinate  planes. 

The  contributions  of  the  faces  x  and  a;+<£A;  to  I  IXydS  can  be  taken  to  be  -  X^^dydz  and 

{Xgt-¥i?XgJbx)dx}dydz,  and  similar  expressions  for  the  contributions  of  the  remaining 
pairs  of  faces  can  be  written  down. 

(6)    The  equations  of  moments  of  type  (2)  are  already  satisfied  in  consequence  of 
equations  (6).     In  fact  (2)  may  be  written 


-/// 


p{yZ-zY)dxdydz 


+  /  I  [y{'^xCos(a?,  v)+iryCos(y,  v)+Z,cos(«,  i^)} 

-«{ra.cos(a?,  v)+FyCos(y,  v)+y,cos(«,  v)}']dS^ 

by  substituting  for/,,  ...  from  the  equations  of  type  (13),  and  for  Fv,  Zy  from  (5).     By 
help  of  Green's  transformation,  this  equation  becomes 


/// 


{Zy-  Yt)dxdydz=0 ; 


and  thus  the  equations  of  moments  are  satisfied  identically  in  virtue  of  equations  (6).  It 
will  be  observed  that,  equations  (6)  might  be  proved  by  the  above  analysis  instead  of  that 
in  Article  47. 

(c)  When  the  equations  (14)  are  satisfied  at  all  points  of  a  body,  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  the  body  as  a  whole  (Article  45)  are  necessarily  satisfied,  and  the  resultant 
of  all  the  body  forces,  acting  upon  elements  of  volume  of  the  body,  is  balanced  by  the 
resultant  of  all  the  tractions,  acting  upon  elements  of  its  surface.  The  like  statement  is 
true  of  the  resultant  moments  of  the  body  forces  and  surface  tractions. 

(d)  An  example  of  the  application  of  this  remark  is  afibrded  by  A^axwelFi 
described  in  (vi)  of  Article  63.    We  should  find  for  example 

dx        dy        dz      Aur  dx       ^ 

where  v*  stands  for  8*/9x*+9'/c[y*+9*/3«*.  It  follows  that,  in  any  region  throughout  which 
vTbO,  this  stress-system  is  self-equilibrating,  and  that,  in  general,  this  stress-system  is 

in  equilibrium  with  body  force  specified  by  ""T"V*^I^,  -^,    --)  per  unit  volume. 

Hence  the  tractions  over  any  closed  surface,  which  would  be  deduced  from  the  formulae  for 

JT,,  ...,  are  statically  equivalent  to  body  forces,  specified  ^y  v  V*  ^  (^  ,  p^-  ,  -^  )  per 
unit  volume  of  the  volimie  within  the  surface. 

(0)    Stress-functions, 

In  the  development  of  the  theory  we  shall  be  much  occupied  with  bodies  in  equilibrium 
under  forces  applied  over  their  surfaces  only.  In  this  case  there  are  no  body  forces  and 
no  accelerations,  and  the  equations  of  equilibrium  are 

dx^'d^^'di   ^'    dx^'d^^  dz    ^'    dx^dy^dz-'^'  ^^°^ 

while  the  surface  tractions  are  equal  to  the  values  of  (A'f,  Vy,  Zy)  at  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  differential  equations  (16)  are  three  independent  relations  between  the  six  components 
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of  stress  at  any  point ;  by  means  of  them  we  might  express  these  six  qiiantities  in  terms  of 
three  independent  functions  of  position.  Such  functions  would  be  called  "  stress-functions/^ 
So  long  as  we  have  no  information  about  the  state  of  the  body,  besides  that  contained  in 
equations  (16),  such  functions  are  arbitrary  functions. 

One  way  of  expressing  the  stress-components  in  terms  of  stress-functions  is  to  assume "^ 

^•■""^^    '^*"*     dzZx'   "^»'""     dxdy' 
and  then  it  is  clear  that  the  equations  (16)  are  satisfied  if 

v-_^*X3.9*X2     r-?^-^^     z-^"a«-^^ 

Another  way  is  to  assume  t 

y  J^       Y  -?!i?      7  -  ?i3 
^''^dydz'     ^''"dzdx'    ^'"dxhf' 

^•"'     2cx\      dx^dt/^dzj'     '^*~     2dt/\dx       dy'^dz)' 

""      2dz\dx^  dy       dzj' 

These  formulae  may  be  readily  verified.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  relations  between 
the  X  functions  and  the  ^  functions  are  the  same  as  those  between  the  quantities  e„,  ... 
and  the  quantities  e^,,  ...  in  Article  17. 

57.     Graphic  representation  of  stress. 

States  of  stress  may  be  illustrated  in  various  ways  by  means  of  diagrams,  but  complete 
diagrammatic  representations  cannot  easily  be  found.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  stress  at  a  point  can  be  detennined  by  inspection  of  a 
drawing  of  a  family  of  curves,  just  as  magnetic  force  may  be  found  by  aid  of  a  diagram 
of  lines  of  force.  But  such  cases  are  rare,  the  most  important  being  the  stress  in  a 
twisted  bar. 

In  the  case  of  plane  stress,  in  a  body  held  by  forces  applied  at  its  boundary,  a  complete 
representation  of  the  stress  at  any  point  can  be  obtained  by  using  two  diagrams  |.  The 
stress  is  determined  by  means  of  a  stress-function  Xy  so  that 

X  -— ^     r  -^-«      r  -  _  ^^  a?^ 

^'"*ay^'     """a^r^'    ^^^^   dxd^/'  ^  ^ 

the  plane  of  the  stress  being  the  plane  of  x,  y,  and  x  being  a  function  of  x,  y,  z.  If  the 
curves  ^^s  const,  and  ^»  const,  are  traced  for  the  same  value  of  z  and  for  equidifferent 
values  of  the  constants,  then  the  tractions  at  any  point,  across  planes  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  {x,  z)  and  (y, «),  are  directed  respectively  along  the  tangents  to  the  curves  s^ = const,  and 

^s:  const,  which  pass  through  the  point,  and  their  magnitudes  are  proportional  to  the 
closeness  of  consecutive  curves  of  the  respective  families. 

*  Maxwell,  Edinburgh  Roy,  Soe,  Trans,  vol.  26  {1870),  =  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  161. 
The  particular  case  of  plane  stress  was  discussed  by  G.  B.  Airy,  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep,  1862. 

t  G.  Morera,  Rome,  Ace.  Lincei  Rend,  (Ser.  5),  t.  1  (1892).  The  relations  between  the  two 
systems  of  stress-functions  were  discussed  by  Beltrami  and  Morera  in  the  same  volume. 

X  J.  H.  Michel],  London  Math.  Soc.Proc,,  vol.  82  (1901). 
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Partial  representatioDS  by  graphic  means  have  sometimes  been  used  in  cases  where  a 
complete  representation  cannot  be  obtained.  Of  this  kind  are  tracings  or  models  of  the 
'*  lines  of  stress/*  These  lines  are  such  that  the  tangent  to  any  one  of  them  at  any  point 
is  normal  to  a  principal  plane  of  stress  at  the  point.  Through  any  point  there  pass  three 
such  lines,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles.  These  lines  may  determine  a  triply  orthogonal 
set  of  surfaces,  but  in  general  no  such  set  exists.  When  such  surfaces  exist  they  are 
described  as  "  ispstatic  surfaces*.*'  and  from  a  knowledge  of  them  the  directions  of  the 
principal  stresses  at  any  point  can  be  inferred 

Distributions  of  stress  may  also  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  polarized  light.  The 
method  t  is  based  on  the  experimental  fact  that  an  isotropic  transparent  body,  when 
stressed,  becomes  doubly  refracting,  with  its  optical  principal  axes  at  any  point  in  the 
directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  stress  at  the  point. 

58.  StreBS-equations  referred  to  curvilinear  orthogonal  coordi- 
nates^. 

The  required   equations   may  be   obtained   by  finding  the  transformed 

expression  for  \\X^d8  in  the  general  equation  (1)  of  Article  44.      Now 

we  have,  by  equations  (5), 

X„  =  X^  cos  {xy  v)  +  Xy  cos  (y,  i;)  +  X,  cos  {z,  v), 

and  cos  (a?,  v)  =  cos  (or,  p)  cos  (a?,  a)  +  cos  ()8,  p)  cos  (x,  fi)  +  cos  (7,  v)  cos  (x,  7), 

80  that  X„  =  {Xg  cos  (x,  a)  +  Xy  cos  (y,  a)  +  Xg  cos  (z^  a)]  cos  (a,  v) 

+  two  similar  expressions 

=  Xa  cos  (a,  v)  +  Xp  cos  (^,  v)  +  Xy  cos  (7,  p), 

where,  for  example,  Xa  denotes  the  traction  in  direction  a?,  at  a  point  (a,  )8, 7), 
across  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  to  that  surface  of  the  a  family  which 
passes  through  the  point.  According  to  the  result  (v)  of  Article  53  this  is 
the  same  as  a«,  the  traction  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  a  surface  at 
the  point,  exerted  across  the  plane  x  =  const,  which  passes  through  the  point. 
Further  we  have,  by  equations  (5), 

etc  =  aa  cos  (a,  x)  +  a/S  cos  (^,  x)  +  7a  cos  (7,  x). 

Again,  cos  (a,  1;)  dS  is  the  projection  of  the  surface  element  dS,  about  any 
point  of  Sy  upon  the  tangent  plane  to  the  a  surface  which  passes  through  the 

*  These  surfaces  were  first  disoassed  by  Lain6,  J.  de  Math,  {Liouville),  t.  6  (1841),  and  Le^oru 
9ur  les  coordonnee$  curvilignes.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  in  general  exist  was  pointed  out  by 
Boussinesq,  Paris  C.  R.,  t.  74  (1872).     Cf.  Weingarten,  J./.  Math.  (CrelU),  Bd.  90  (1881). 

t  The  method  origisated  with  D.  Brewster,  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1816.  It  was  de- 
yeloped  by  F.  £.  Neumann,  Berlin  Abh.  1841,  and  by  MaxweU,  Edinburgh  Roy.  Soe.  Trans., 
▼ol.  20  {186S)= Scientific  Papers ,  vol.  1,  p.  80.  For  a  more  recent  experimental  investigation,  see 
J.  Kerr,  Phil.  Mag.  (Ser.  5),  vol.  26  (1888).  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  M.  E.  Mascart, 
Traits  d'Optique,  t.  2  (Paris  1891),  pp.  229  et  seq. 

t  Other  methods  of  obtaining  these  equations  will  be  given  in  Chapter  VII.  and  in  the  Note 
on  the  applications  of  moving  axes  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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point,  and  this  projection  is  dffdy/h^h^.     Hence 

I  jX^dS  =  1 1  {aa  cos  (a,  w)  +  afi  cos  (^8,  x)  +  7a  cos  (7,  x)]  -yiT 

+  / 1  {a/8  cos  (a,  x)-\-0^  cos  (^8,  x)^-^  cos  (7,  x)]  ^v- 

+  j  j  {7a  COS  (a,  a)  +  ^87  cos  ()8,  a?)  +  77  cos  (7,  a?)}  -^-t-  . 
When  we  apply  GreeD*s  transformation  to  this  expression  we  find 
\\XydS  =  // jdadfidy  \^    j—r {aa cos  (a,  x)  +  afi  cos  (/8,  a?)  +  ya cos (7,  a?)) 

+  g-g  U-^  {c^  COS  (a,  a;>-|-  ^  cos  (/8,  a?)  4-  ^87  cos  (7,  a?)) 

^  r  1    ^""^  "-^  ''"^  "I ) 

+  g-   ^  {7a  COS  (a,  x)  +  y87  cos  ()8,  a?)  4-  77  cos  (7,  x)}    > ; 

and,  since  {hihji^'''^dadpdy  is  the  element  of  volume,  we  deduce  from  (1) 
the  equation 

pfx  =  pX  +  hihJh  ]  g-    j-j-  {aa  cos  (a,  x)  +  a^  cos  (^,  a;)  +  72  cos  (7,  x)] 

"*"  as    O"  ^^  cos(a,  a?)  +^  cos  (^,  a:)+  ^87  cos  (7,  x)] 

+  g-   ^  {7acos(a,  a?)  +  ^7 cos ()8, «?)+  77003(7,  ^)}    [  • 

(18) 

The  angles  denoted  by  (a,  a?),  ...  are  variable  with  a,  ^,  7  because  the 
normals  to  the  surfaces  a  =  const.,  . . .  vary  from  point  to  point.  It  may  be 
shown*  that  for  any  fixed  direction  of  x  the  differential  coefficients  of 
cos  (a,  a:),  ...  are  given  by  nine  equations  of  the  type 


a 

:5-C0S 

3a 


(a,  ^)  =  -  *a  go  \t)  •  ^^S  (^'  ^)  -  *3  g-  \jA  .  COS  (7,  X\ 


^  COS  («'  ^)  =  ^  g^  (r)  •  <50S  (^,  x\    g-  COS  (a,  a?)  =  Ai  ^  ^^ j .  cos  (7,  x). 

We  now  take  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  x  to  be  that  of  the  normal  to 
the  surface  a  =  const,  which  passes  through  the  point  (a,  )8,  7).  After  the 
differentiations  have  been  performed  we  put 

cos  (a,  jt)  =  1,  cos  (^,  x)  —  0,  cos  (7,  x)  =  0. 

We  take  fa  for  the  component  acceleration  along  the  normal  to  the  surface 

*  See  the  Note  on  applications  of  moving  axes  at  the  end  of  this  book.    In  the  special  case  of 
cylindrical  coordinates  the  corresponding  equations  can  be  proved  directly  without  any  difficulty. 
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a  =  const.,  and  Fa,  for  the  component  of  body  force  in  the  same  direction. 
Equation  (18)  then  becomes 

The  two  similar  equations  containing  components  of  acceleration  and  body 
force  in  the  directions  of  the  normals  to  )8  =  const,  and  7  =  const,  can  be 
written  down  by  symmetry. 

59.     Special  cases  of  streBS-equations  referred  to  curvilinear  co- 
ordinates. 

(i)    In  the  case  of  cylindrical  coordinates  r,  B,  z  (cf.  Article  22)  the  stress-equations  are 

drr  .  1  ZrB  .  drz  .  rr-SB  .     „        - 
"8f^  "^  r  8^  +  8.- +  — r- +^^^^^-^»-' 

drO     \Zee  ^dSz  ^irO     .     „        . 
drz     XZei     d^    7z  „        . 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  plane  stress  referred  to  cylindrical  coordinates,  when  there  is  equi- 
librium under  surface  tractions  only,  the  stress-components,  when  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  stress-function  x  ^^  equations  (17),  are  given  by  the  equations* 


TT 


(iii)    In  the  case  of  polar  coordinates  r,  0,  <f>  the  stress-equations  are 

(iv)    When  the  surfaces  a,  jS,  y  are  isostatic  so  that  fiy=ya''afi'=0,  the  equations  can 
be  written  in  such  forms  t  as 


,   3aa      aa-/3^      aa-yy        „         - 


da  pi3  P12 

where  p^  and  pjg  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  siirface  a = const,  which  cor- 
respond respectively  with  the  curves  of  intersection  of  that  surface  and  the  surfaces 
0  s  const,  and  ys  const. 

♦  J.  H.  Michell,  London  Math,  Soc,  Proc,  vol.  31  (1899),  p.  100. 
t  Lam^,  Coordonnies  curvilignest  p.  274. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ELASTICITY  OF  SOLID  BODIES. 

60.  In  the  preceding  Chapters  we  have  developed  certain  kinematical 
and  dynamical  notions,  which  are  necessary  for  the  theoretical  discussion 
of  the  physical  behaviour  of  material  bodies  in  general.  We  have  now 
to  explain  how  these  notions  are  adapted  to  elastic  solid  bodies  in  par- 
ticular. 

An  ordinary  solid  body  is  constantly  subjected  to  forces  of  gravitation, 
and,  if  it  is  in  equilibrium,  it  is  supported  by  other  forces.  We  have  no 
experience  of  a  body  which  is  free  from  the  action  of  all  external  forces. 
From  the  equations  of  Article  54  we  know  that  the  application  of  forces  to 
a  body  necessitates  the  existence  of  stress  within  the  body. 

Again,  solid  bodies  are  not  absolutelj^  rigid.  By  the  application  of  suitable 
forces  they  can  be  made  to  change  both  in  size  and  shape.  When  the 
induced  changes  of  size  and  shape  are  considerable,  the  body  does  not,  in 
general,  return  to  its  original  size  and  shape  after  the  forces  which  induced 
the  change  have  ceased  to  act.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  changes  are 
not  too  great  the  recovery  may  be  apparently  complete.  The  property  of 
recovery  of  an  original  size  and  shape  is  the  property  that  is  termed 
elasticity.  The  changes  of  size  and  shape  are  expressed  by  specifying 
strains.  The  "  unstrained  state  "  (Article  4),  with  reference  to  which  strains 
are  specified,  is,  as  it  were,  an  arbitrary  zero  of  reckoning,  and  the  choice  of 
it  is  in  our  power.  When  the  unstrained  state  is  chosen,  and  the  strain  is 
specified,  the  internal  configuration  of  the  body  is  known. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  differential  coefficients  of  the  displacement 
(u,  V,  iv%  by  which  the  body  could  pass  from  the  unstrained  state  to  the 
strained  state,  are  sufficiently  small  to  admit  of  the  calculation  of  the  strain 
by  the  simplified  methods  of  Article  9 ;  and  we  shall  regard  the  con- 
figuration as  specified  by  this  displacement. 

For  the  complete  specification  of  any  state  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  temperature  of  every  part,  as  well  as  the  configuration.  A  change 
of  configuration  may,  or  may  not,  be  acconipanied  by  changes  of  temperature. 

61.     Work  and  energy. 

Unless  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  external  forces. 
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it  will  be  moving  through  the  configuration  that  is  specified  by  the  displace- 
ment, towards  a  new  configuration  which  could  ber  specified  by  a  slightly 
different  displacement.  As  the  body  moves  from  one  configuration  to 
another,  the  external  forces  (body  forces  and  surface  tractions)  in  general 
do  some  work ;  and  we  can  estimate  the  quantity  of  work  done  per  unit  of 
time,  that  is  to  say  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done. 

Any  body,  or  any  portion  of  a  body,  can  possess  energy  in  various  ways. 
If  it  is  in  motion,  it  possesses  kinetic  energy,  which  depends  on  the  distri- 
bution of  mass  and  velocity.  In  the  case  of  small  displacements,  to  which 
we  are  restricting  the  discussion,  the  kinetic  energ^y  per  unit  of  volume  is 
expressed  with  sufficient  approximation  by  the  formula 


»'0*-©"-r' 


in  which  p  denotes  the  density  in  the  unstrained  state.  In  addition  to  the 
molar  kinetic  energy,  possessed  by  the  body  in  bulk,  the  body  possesses 
energy  which  depends  upon  its  state,  i.e.  upon  its  configuration  and  the 
temperatures  of  its  parts.  This  energy  is  called  "intrinsic  energy";  it  is  to 
be  calculated  by  reference  to  a  standard  state  of  chosen  uniform  temperature 
and  zero  displacement.  The  total  energy  of  any  portion  of  the  body  is  the 
sum  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  portion  and  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the 
portion.  The  total  energy  of  the  body  is  the  sum  of  the  total  energies  of 
any  parts*,  into  which  it  can  be  imagined  to  be  divided. 

As  the  body  passes  from  one  state  to  another,  the  total  energy,  in  general, 
is  altered ;  but  the  change  in  the  total  energy  is  not,  in  general,  equal  to  the 
work  done  by  the  external  forces.  To  produce  the  change  of  state  it  is, 
in  general,  necessary  that  heat  should  be  supplied  to  the  body  or  with- 
drawn from  it.     The  quantity  of  heat  is  measured  by  its  equivalent  in  work. 

The  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics  states  that  the  increment  of  the 
total  energy  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  work  done  by  the 
external  forces  and  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied. 

We  may  calculate  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  by  the  external  forces. 
The  rate  at  which  work  is  done  by  the  bodyjorces  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


///'(■^s^^s^^w)"^'^. « 


where  the  integration  is  taken  through  the  volume  of  the  body  in  the 
unstrained  state.  The  rate  at  whjch  work  is  done  by  the  surface  tractions 
is  expressed  by  the  formula 


IK^-h^'%*'-^)'^- 


*  For  the  validity  of  the  analysis  of  the  energy  into  molar  kinetic  energy  and  intrinsic  energy 
it  is  necessary  that  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  in  question  should  be  large  compared  with 
molecular  dimensions. 
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where  the  integration  is  taken  over  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  unstrained 
state.  This  expression  may  be  transformed  into  an  integral  taken  through 
the  volume  of  the  body,  by  the  use  of  Green's  transformation  and  of  the 
formulae  of  the  type 

Xy  =  Zjc  cos  (x,  v)  +  Xy  cos  (y,  I/)  +  X^  cos  {z,  v\ 


We  use  also  the  results  of  the  type  F^=  Zy^  and  the  notation  for  strain- 
components  eaa?, We  find  that  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  by  the 

surface  tractions  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


[[[\(dx^ .  aXy    ^z^\^    (dXy   dVy    dY^\dv 
Jjj  Lv  cix  "^  "ay      dz  J  dt^Kdx  '^  dy  "^  dz  J  dt 


+1^-+ 


t 


dx 


dY.dZi^dw 


///[ 


de. 


+  F. 


de, 


w 


^'  dt  "^'^  dt 


dy   ■   dz'M'^^^^ 

We  may  calculate  also  the  rate  at  which  the  kinetic  energy  increases. 
This  rate  is  expressed  with  sufficient  approximation  by  the  formula 

Wnwdi^d^di^u^Ttr^y^'- <^> 

where  the  integration  is  taken  through  the  volume  of  the  body  in  the 
unstrained  state.  If  we  use  the  equations  of  motion,  (15)  of  Article  54, 
we  can  express  this  in  the  form 


///[('' 


+ 


dXa,  .  dX»  .  dZ^\  du 


+ 


+ 


dx    '    dy    '    dz 
It  appears  hence  that  the  expression 


-^  +  ...  +  .. .    dxdydz. 


'^'  dt'^^''~dt^^''dt'^^''dt 


+z.^+X 


dt 


I  dxdydi 


.(4) 


represents  the  excess  of  the  ratejit-w^gh  work  is  done  by  the  external  forces 
above  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  kinetic  enen 


62.    Existence  of  the  strain-energy-fanction. 

Now  let  8Ti  denote  the  increment  of  kinetic  energy  per  unit  of  volume, 
which  is  acquired  in  a  short  interval  of  time  St,  Let  SUhe  the  increment  of 
intrinsic  energy  per  unit  of  volume,  which  is  acquired  in  the  same  interval. 
Let  8Wi  be  the  work  done  by  the  external  forces  in  the  interval,  and  let  BQ  be 
the  mechanical  value  of  the  heat  supplied  in  the  interval.  Then  the  First 
Law  of  Thermodynamics  js  expressed  by  the  formula 

jjj(8T,-\'BU)dxdydz=:BWi  +  &Q (5) 
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Now,  according  to  the  final  result  (4)  obtained  in  Article  61,  we  have 
SWi-jljST^dxdydz 

^^  ^  jj(-X'»S^xw  +  Yy^w  +  ^z^^  +  ^^^yt  ^rZ^le^^  +  Xyhe^  dxdydz, . .  .(6) 

where  Se^s, ...  represent  the  increments  of  the  components  of  strain  in  the 
interval  of  time  ht    Hence  we  have 

jjJ8Udwdydz  =  SQ+jjj(X^Sea^-^.,.)dxdydz (7) 

The  diflferential  quantity  SIT"  is  the  differential  of  a  function  U,  which  is  an 
one-valued  function  of  the  temperature  and  the  quantities  that  determine 
the  configuration.  The  value  of  this  function  U,  corresponding  with  any 
state,  is  the  measure  of  the  intrinsic  energy  in  that  state.  In  the  standard 
state,  the  value  of  rr  is  zero. 

If  the  change  of  state  takes  place  adiabaticallv.  that  is  to  say  in  such 
a  way  that  no  heat  is  gained  or  lost  by  any  element  of  the  body,  SQ  vanishes, 
and  we  have 

SU  =  XgBe^-{'TySeyy  +  ZgSea-{'YgSey^'\'  Z^Se^  +  XySe^ (8) 

Thus  the  expression  on  the  right-band  side  is,  in  this  case,  an  exact 
differential;  and  there  exists  a  function  W,  which  has  the  properties  ex- 
pressed by  the  equations 

dW             _dW 
^*""ae«'-   ^'^dey,' ^^^ 

The  function  W  represents  potential  energy,  per  unit  of  volume,  stored  up  in 
the  body  by  the  strain ;  and  its  variations,  when  the  body  is  strained  adiaba- 
tically,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  body.  It  is 
probable  that  the  changes  that  actually  take  place  in  bodies  executing  small 
and  rapid  vibrations  are  practically  adiabatic. 

A  function  which  has  the  properties  expressed  by  equations  (9)  is 
called  a  "  strain-eneryv-function.*' 

If  the  changes  of  state  take  place  isothermally,  i.e.  so  that  the  temperature 
of  every  element  of  the  body  remains  constant,  a  function  W  having  the 
properties  expressed  by  equations  (9)  exists.  To  prove  this  we  utilise  the 
Sftfi^lj^  Jay  nf  T^ermodYnamica  in  the  form  that,  in  any  reversible  cycle  of 
changes  of  state  performed  without  variation  of  temperature,  the  sum  of  the 
elements  SQ  vanishes*.  The  sum  of  the  elements  BU  also  vanishes;  and  it 
follows  that  the  sum  of  the  elements  expressed  by  the  formula 

1  {XgBe^  +  YyBeyy  +  Z,Se«  +  Y^Bey^  -h  Z^Be^  +  XyBe^) 

*  Cf.  Kelyin,  Math,  and  Phys,  Papers^  vol.  1,  p.  291. 
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also  vanishes  in  a  reversible  cycle  of  changes  of  state  without  variation  of 
temperature.     Hence  the  differential  expression 

XofBegex  +  yy^^yy  +  ZgSegg  +  Y^Seyg  +  Zg^Sczx  +  XySeofj, 
is  an  exact  differential,  and  the  strain-energy-function  W  exists. 

When  a  body  is  strained  slowly  by  gradual  increase  of  the  load,  and 
is  in  continual  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  surrounding  bodies,  the 
changes  of  state  are  practically  isothermal. 

63.    Indirectness  of  ezperimental  results. 

The  object  of  experimental  investigations  of  the  behaviour  of  elastic 
bodies  may  be  said  to  be  the  discovery  of  numerical  relations  between  the 
quantities  that  can  be  measured,  which  shall  be  sufficiently  varied  and 
sufficiently  numerous  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  inductive  determination  of 
the  form  of  the  intrinsic  energy-function,  viz.  the  function  U  of  Article  62. 
This  object  has  not  been  achieved,  except  in  the  case  of  gases  in  states  that 
are  far  removed  from  critical  states.  In  the  case  of  elastic  solids,  the  con- 
ditions ai'e  much  more  complex,  and  the  results  of  experiment  are  much 
less  complete;  and  the  indications  which  we  have  at  present  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  theory  of  the  physical  behaviour  of  a  solid 
body  in  any  circumstances  other  than  those  in  which  a  strain-energy-function 
exists. 

When  such  a  function  exists,  and  its  form  is  known,  we  can  deduce  from  it 
the  relations  between  the  components  of  stress  and  the  components  of  strain ; 
and,  conversely,  if,  from  any  experimental  results,  we  are  able  to  infer  such 
relations,  we  acquire  thereby  data  which  can  serve  for  the  construction  of  the 
function. 

The  components  of  stress  or  of  strain  within  a  solid  body  can  never,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  measured  directly.  If  their  values  can  be  found, 
it  must  always  be  by  a  process  of  inference  from  measurements  of  quantities 
that  are  not,  in  general,  components  of  stress  or  of  strain. 

Instruments  can  be  devised  for  measuring  average  strains  in  bodies  of 
ordinary  size,  and  others  for  measuring  particular  strains  of  small  superficial 
parts.  For  example,  the  average  cubical  compression  can  be  measured  by 
means  of  a  piezometer;  the  extension  of  a  short  length  of  a  longitudinal 
filament  on  the  outside  of  a  bar  can  be  measured  by  means  of  an  extenso- 
meter.  Sometimes,  as  for  example  in  experiments  on  torsion  and  flexure,  a 
displacement  is  measured. 

External  forces  applied  to  a  body  can  often  be  measured  with  great 
exactness,  e.g.  when  a  bar  is  extended  or  bent  by  hanging  a  weight  at  one 
end.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  resultant  force  that  is  measured  directly,  not 
the  component  tractions  per  unit  of  area  that  are  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  body  under  normal  pressure,  as  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  piezometer,  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  can  be  measured. 
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In  any  experiment  designed  to  determine  a  relation  between  stress  and 
strain,  some  displacement  is  brought  about,  in  a  body  partially  fixed,  by  the 
application  of  definite  forces  which  can  be  varied  in  amount.  We  call  these 
forces  collectively  "  the  load." 

64.     Hooke's  Law. 

.  Most  hard  solids  show  the  same   type   of  relation  between  load  and 

measurable  strain.    It  is  found  that,  over  a  wide  range  of  load,  the  measured 

^  strain  is  proportional  to  the  load.     This  statement  may  be  expressed  more 

fully  by  saying  that 

(1)  when  the  load  increases  the  measured  strain  incre&ses  in  the  same 

ratio, 

(2)  when  the  load  diminishes  the  measured  strain  diminishes  in  the 

same  ratio, 

(3)  when  the  load  is  reduced  to  zero  no  strain  can  be  measured. 

The  most  striking  exception  to  this  statement  is  found  in  the  behaviour  of 
'  cast  metal&     It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  assign  any  finite  range  of  load, 

within  which  the  measurable  strains  of  such  metals  increase  and  diminish  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  load. 

f  The  experimental  results  which  hold  for  most  hard  solids,  other  than  cast 

metals,  lead  by  a  process  of  inductive  reasoning  to  the  Generalized  Hooke's 
Law  of  the  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain.  The  general  form  of  the 
law  is  expressed  by  the  statement: — 

Each  of  the  six  components  of  stress  at  any  point  of  a  body  is  a  linear 
function  of  the  six  components  of  strain  at  the  point. 

It  is  necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  way  in  which  this  law  represents  the 
experimental  results.  In  most  experiments  the  load  that  is  increased,  or  diminished,  or 
reduced  to  zero  consists  of  part  only  of  the  external  forces.  The  weight  of  the  body 
subjected  to  experiment  must  be  balanced ;  and  neither  the  weight,  nor  the  force  employed 
to  balance  it,  is,  in  general,  included  in  the  load.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experi- 
ment the  body  is  in  a  state  of  stress ;  but  there  is  no  measured  strain.  For  the  strain  that 
is  measured  is  reckoned  from  the  state  of  the  body  at  the  banning  of  the  experiment  as 
standard  state.  The  strain  referred  to  in  the  statement  of  the  law  must  bo  reckoned  from 
a  different  state  as  standard  or  "  unstrained  "  state.  This  state  is  that  in  which  the  body 
would  be  if  it  were  freed  from  the  action  of  cdl  external  forces,  and  if  there  were  no  internal 
stress  at  any  point  of  it.  We  call  this  state  of  the  body  the  "unstressed  state."  Beckoned 
from  this  state  as  standard,  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  strain  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  it  is  also  in  a  state  of  stress.  When  the  load  is  applied,  the  stress  is  altered  in 
amount  and  distribution ;  and  the  strain  also  is  altered.  After  the  application  of  the  load, 
the  stress  consists  of  two  stress-systems :  the  stress-system  in  the  initial  state,  and  a 
stress-system  by  which  the  load  would  be  balanced  all  through  the  body.  The  strain, 
reckoned  from  the  unstressed  state,  is  likewise  compounded  of  two  strains :  the  strain  from 
the  unstressed  state  to  the  initial  state,  and  the  strain  from  the  initial  state  to  the  state 
assumed  under  the  load.  The  only  things,  about  which  the  experiments  can  tell  us  any- 
thing, are  the  second  stress-system  and  the  second  strain ;  and  it  is  consonant  with  the 
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result  of  the  experiments  to  assume  that  the  law  of  proportionalitj  holds  for  this  stress 
and  strain.  The  general  statement  of  the  law  of  proportionality  implies  that  the  stress  in 
the  initial  state  also  is  proportional  to  the  strain  in  that  state.  It  also  implies  that  both 
the  initial  state,  and  the  state  assumed  under  the  load,  are  derivable  from  the  unstressed 
state  by  displacements,  of  amount  sufficiently  small  to  admit  of  the  calculation  of  the 
strains  by  the  simplified  methods  of  Article  9.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  strains  would 
not  be  compounded  by  simple  superposition :  and  the  proportionality  of  load  and  measured 
strain  would  not  imply  the  proportionality  of  stress-components  and  strain-components. 

65.    Form  of  the  strain-energy-ftinction. 

The  experiments  which  lead  to  the  enunciation  of  Hooke's  Law  do  not 
constitute  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  law.  The  law  formulates  in  abstract 
terms  the  results  of  many  observations  and  experiments,  but  it  is  much 
more  precise  than  these  results.  The  mathematical  consequences  which  can 
be  deduced  by  assuming  the  law  to  be  true  are  sometimes  capable  of 
experimental  verification ;  and,  whenever  this  verification  can  be  made,  fresh 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  law  is  obtained.  We  shall  be  occupied  in  sub- 
sequent chapters  with  the  deduction  of  these  consequences ;  here  we  note 
some  results  which  can  be  deduced  immediately. 

When  a  body  is  slightly  strained  by  gradual  application  of  a  load,  and 
the  temperature  remains  constant,  the  stress-components  are  linear  functions 
of  the  strain-components,  and  they  are  also  partial  differential  coefficients  of 
a  function  (TT)  of  the  strain-components.  The  strain-energy-function,  W, 
is  therefore  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  strain-components. 

The  known  theory  of  sound  waves*  leads  us  to  expect  that,  when  a  body 
is  executing  small  vibrations,  the  motion  takes  place  too  quickly  for  any 
portion  of  the  body  to  lose  or  gain  any  sensible  quantity  of  heat.  In  this 
case  also  there  is  a  strain-energy-function ;  and,  if  we  assume  that  Hooke  s 
Law  holds,  the  function  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  strain- 
components.  When  the  stress-components  are  eliminated  from  the  equations 
of  motion  (15)  of  Article  54,  these  equations  become  linear  equations  for  the 
determination  of  the  displacement.  The  linearity  of  them,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  time  enters  into  them,  make  it  possible  for  them  to  possess 
solutions  which  represent  isochronous  vibrations.  The  fact  that  all  solid 
bodies  admit  of  being  thrown  into  states  of  isochronous  vibration  has  been 
emphasized  by  Stokesf  as  a  peremptory  proof  of  the  truth  of  Hooke's  Law  for 
the  very  small  strains  involved. 

The  proof  of  the  existence  of  W  given  in  Article  62  points  to  different 
coefficients  for  the  terms  of  W  expressed  as  a  quadratic  function  of  strain-com- 
ponents, in  the  two  cases  of  isothermal  and  adiabatic  changes  of  state.  These 
coefficients  are  the  "  elastic  constants,"  and  discrepancies  have  actually  been 

♦  See  Kayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  Chapter  XI. 
t  See  Introdnotion,  footnote  37. 
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found  in  experimental  determinations  of  the  constants  by  statical  methods, 
involving  isothermal  changes  of  state,  and  dynamical  methods,  involving  adia- 
batic  changes  of  state*.    The  discrepancies  are  not,  however,  very  serious. 

To  secure  the  stability  of  the  body  it  is  necessary  that  the  coefficients  of 
')  the  terms  in  the  homogeneous  quadratic  function    W  should  be  adjusted 

so  that  the  function  is  always  positive  f.  This  condition  involves  qertain 
relations  of  inequality  among  the  elastic  constants. 

If  Hookers  Law  is  regarded  as  a  first  approximation,  valid  in  the  case  of 
very  small  strains,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  terms  of  the  second  order 
in  the  strain-energy-function  constitute  likewise  a  first  approximation.  If 
terms  of  higher  order  could  be  taken  into  account  an  extension  of  the  theory 
might  be  made  to  circumstances  which  are  at  present  excluded  from  its 
scope.  Such  extensions  have  been  suggested  and  partially  worked  out  by 
several  writersj. 


1 


i 
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66.    Elastic  constants. 


i 

i  According  to  the  generalized  Hooke's  Law,  the  six  components  of  stress 

j  at  any  point  of  an  elastic  solid  body  are  connected  with  the  six  components 

of  strain  at  the  point  by  equations  of  the  form 


\'  The  coefficients  in  these  equations,  Cu, ...  are  the  elastic  constants  of  the 

\  substance.     They  are  the  coefficients  of  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 

\f  2Wy  where  W  is  the  strain-eneryv-function :  and  they  are  therefore  con- 

\  nected  by  the  relations  which  ensure  the  existence  of  the  function.     These 


relations  are  of  the  form 

Cr8  =  Csry    (n«  =  l,  2,  ...  6), (11) 

and  the  number  of  constants  is  reduced  by  these  equations  from  36  to  21. 

*  The  disorepaxicieB  appear  to  have  been  noticed  first  by  P.  Lagerhjelm  in  1827,  see  Todhonter 
and  Pearson's  History ^  vol.  1,  p.  189.  They  were  made  the  subject  of  extensive  experiments  by 
G.  Wertheim,  Ann.  de  Chimie^  t.  12  (1844).  Information  concerning  the  results  of  more  recent 
experimental  researches  is  given  by  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  W.  Thomson)  in  the  Article  *  Elasticity '  in 
Ency,  BriUf  9th  edition,  reprinted  in  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  vol.  3.  See  also  W.  Voigt,  Ann. 
Pkys.  Chem,  {Wiedemann),  Bd.  62  (1894).  j  j-g/. 

t  Kirchhoff,  Vorlesungen  uber...Mechanik,  Vorlesung  27.    For  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of     a  P*^'^)  y  * 
stability  reference  may  be  made  to  a  paper  by  R.  Lipscbitz,  J.  f.  Math.  (CrelU),  Bd.  78  (1874).  J/'^iJ'*^;  |^'^^ 

X  Reference  may  be  made,  in  particular,  to  W.  Voigt,  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  {Wiedemann),  Bd.  62,  ' 

1894,  p.  636  and  Berlin  Berichte,  1901. 
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We  write  the  expression  for  2W  in  the  form 

jbrV^  OiitTxx  "T  ^Cii^xx^yy  +  ^(^u^xx^zz  "TJ  ^(hi^xx^yz  *    ^u^xx^zx  4"  ^it^xx^xy 

+  Csa^yy         +  ^OjB^yy^a  "H  ^C^^yyByz  +  ^^^yy^zx  +  ^^^yy^xy 

+  Cji^a         '^'^M^zz^yz  +  ^^^u^zx  +  -^^se^a^Jty 

+     C44^y^        +  ^C4s6y262«  "r  ^C^^yz^xy 
+  000^29;  +  ¥^bi^zx^xy 


.(12) 


The  theory  of  Elasticity  has  sometimes  been  based  on  that  hypothesis 
concerning  the  constitution  of  matter,  according  to  which  bodies  are  regarded 
as  made  up  of  material  points,  and  these  points  are  supposed  to  act  on  each 
other  at  a  distance,  the  law  of  force  between  a  pair  of  points  being  that  the 
force  is  a  function  of  the  distance  between  the  points,  and  acts  in  the  line 
joining  the  points.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  hypothesis*  that  the  co- 
efficients in  the  function  W  are  connected  by  six  additional  relations,  whereby 
their  number  is  reduced  to  15.     These  relations  are 


(13) 


Css  — C44,   Cji  —  C56,   C12  —  Cos, 
Cm  ~  Cb6>  Cjb  ^  C4J,  C48  =  Cm* 

Jfili)     We  shall  refer  to  these  as  "  Cauchy's  relations  " ;  but  we  shall  not  assume 
that  they  hold  good. 


67.    Methods  of  determining  the  stress  in  a  body. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  state  of  stress  in  a  body  to  which  given  forces  are 
applied,  either  as  body  forces  or  as  surface  tractions,  we  have  to  solve  the 
stress-equations  of  equilibrium  (14)  of  Article  54,  viz. 


dJT «  .  dJi, 


dx 


'+-^''+^+/>^=o.^ 


dz 


dx        dy       dz 
+ 


+/)F=0, 


*+9f^  +  pZ=0; 


,(14) 


dx    '    dy    '    dz 

and  the  solutions  must  be  of  such  forms  that  they  give  rise  to  the  right 
expressions  for  the  surface  tractions,  when  the  latter  are  calculated  from  the 
formulae  (5)  of  Article  47,  viz. 

X„  =  Zjc  cos  (a?,  v)  -h  Xy  cos  (y,  1;)  -h  Z^g.  cos  {z,  v\ 


(15) 


1 


The  equations  (14)  with  the  conditions  (15)  are  not  sufficient  to  determine 
the  stress,  and  a  stress-system  may  satisfy  these  equations  and  conditions, 
and  yet  fail  to  be  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  ;  for  the  stress-compo- 


1 


> 

4 


See  Note  B  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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nents  are  functions  of  the  strain-components,  and  the  latter  satisfy  the  six 
equations  of  compatibility  (25)  of  Article  17,  viz.  three  equations  of  the  type 


d'eyy  ^  d^e. 


and  three  of  the  type 


ds^       3y*      dydz ' 


a«d 


'XX 


dydz 


dx       dy       dz 


)■ 


When  account  is  taken  of  these  relations,  there  are  sufficient  equations  to 
determine  the  stress. 

Whenever  the  forces  are  such  that  the  stress-components  are  either 
constants  or  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates,  the  same  is  true  of  the 
strain-components,  and  the  equations  of  compatibility  are  satisfied  identically. 
We  shall  consider  such  cases  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  general  case,  the  problem  may  in  various  ways  be  reduced  to  that 
of  solving  certain  systems  of  differential  equations.  One  way  is  to  form,  by 
the  method  described  above,  a  system  of  equations  for  the  stress-components 
in  which  account  is  taken  of  the  identical  relations  between  strain-components. 
Another  way  is  to  eliminate  the  stress-components  and  express  the  strain- 
components  in  terms  of  displacements  by  using  the  formulae 


^du  ^dv  __^dw 


^y«  "~ 


dec' 
dw 


dv 
d~y' 


dv 
dy'^dz' 


du  . 


__  dv      du 
''^"di'^dy' 


(16) 


dz' 

dw 
dz   '  dx* 

Both  these  methods  will  be  illustrated  in  the  sequel. 

If  the  displacement  can  be  obtained,  the  strain-components  can  be  found 
by  differentiation,  and  the  stress-components  can  be  deduced.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stress  can  be  determined,  the  strains  can  be  deduced,  and  the 
displacement  can  be  found  by  the  method  indicated  in  Article  18. 

It  will  be  proved  in  Chapter  vii.  that  the  solution  of  any  problem  of 
the  kind  considered  here  is  effectively  unique.  We  shall  assume  for  the 
present  that  any  solution,  which  satisfies  all  the  conditions,  is  the  solution. 

68.     Form  of  the  strain-energy-ftmction  for  isotropic  solids. 

If  we  refer  the  stress-components  and  strain-components  to  a  new  system 
of  axes  of  coordinates  x,  y\  z'  instead  of  a?,  y,  z,  the  stress-components  must 
be  transformed  according  to  the  formulae  of  Art.  49,  and  the  strain-components 
must  be  transformed  according  to  the  formulae  of  Article  12.  When  we  substi- 
tute for  X^, ...  and  ««»» ...  in  the  equations  of  the  types  (10)  we  find  that  the 
stress-components  X^i  • . .  and  the  strain-components  e^^^ . . .  are  connected  by 
linear  equations.  These  may  be  solved  for  the  Z V, . . .  and  the  result  will  be 
that  the  X'a^, . . .  are  expressed  as  lineau:  functions  of  e^^^i, . . .  with  coefficients, 

7—2 


f 
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which  depend  od  the  coefficients  (hn  •••  ^^  ^he  formula  (12),  and  also  on  the 
quantities  by  which  the  relative  situations  of  the  old  and  new  axes  are 
determined.  The  results  might  be  found  more  rapidly  by  transforming 
the  expression  2W  according  to  the  formulse  of  Article  12.  The  general 
result  is  that  the  elastic  behaviour  of  a  material  has  reference  to  certain 
directions  fixed  relatively  to  the  material.  If,  however,  the  elastic  constants 
are  connected  by  certain  relations,  the  formulae  connecting  stress-components 
with  strain-components  are  independent  of  direction.  The  material  is  then 
said  to  be  isotromc  as  regards  elasticity.  In  this  case  the  function  W  is 
invariant  for  all  transformations  from  one  set  of  orthogonal  axes  to  another. 
If  we  knew  that  there  were  no  invariants  of  the  strain,  of  the  first  or  second 
degrees,  independent  of  the  two  which  were  found  in  Article  13  (c),  we  could 
conclude  that  the  strain-energy- function  for  an  isotropic  solid  must  be  of 
the  form 

yfe  shall  hereafter  (Chapter  Vl.)  perform  the  transformation,  and  verify  that 
this  is  the  actual  form  of  W, 

At  present  we  shall  assume  this  form  and  deduce  some  of  the  simpler 
consequences  of  it.  It  will  be  convenient  to  write  X+  2/*  in  place  of  A  and 
fi  in  place  of  B,  We  shall  suppose  the  material  to  be  homogeneous,  so  that 
X  and  /A  are  the  same  at  all  points. 

69.     Elastic  constants  and  moduluses  of  isotropic  solids. 
When  W  is  expressed  by  the  equation 
2F  =  (X+2/i)(g«,-h^yy-he«)« 

"^  M  \^yz  +  ^zx  +  ^ccy  ""  ^yy^zz  "  ^^zz^xx  "  ^xx^yyfy (1 '  / 

the  stress-components  are  given  by  the  equations 

Tg—fiByg  ,   Zg=^fj.e„  ,  Xy=fie^ 

where  A  is  written  for  ^sw  +  «yy  +  e«. 

A  body  of  any  form  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  constant  pressure  p,  the 
same  at  all  points  of  its  surface,  will  be  in  a  certain  state  of  stress.  As  we 
have  seen  in  Article  55,  this  state  will  be  given  by  the  equations  ' 

X^=Yy  =  Z,  =  -p,     Y,  =  Z^^Xy  =  0. 

According  to  equations  (18),  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  strain  such  that 

^yz  '^  ^zx  **  ^xy^^  ^'• 

The  cubical  compression  is  jp/(\  -h  |/a). 

We  write  i  =  X+|/A (19) 

Then  k  is  the  quantity  obtained  by  dividing  the  measure  of  an  uniform 


...(18) 


*■      4  ■ 
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pressure  by  the  measure  of  the  cubical  compression  produced  by  it.     It 
is  called  the  modulus  of  compression. 

Whatever  the  stress-system  may  be,  it  can  be  resolved,  as  in  Article  52, 
into  mean  tension,  or  pressure,  and  shearing  stresses  on  three  orthogonal 
planes.  The  mean  tension  is  measured  by  ^  (Xg  +  Fy  +  Zg).  We  learn 
that  the  quantity  obtained  by  dividing  the  measure  of  the  mean  tension 
at  a  point  by  the  measure  of  the  cubical  dilatation  at  the  point  is  a  constant 
quantity — the  modulus  of  compression. 

A  cylinder  or  prism  of  any  form,  subjected  to  tension  T  which  is  uniform 
over  its  plane  ends,  and  free  from  traction  on  its  lateral  surfaces,  will  be  in 
a  certain  state  of  stress.  As  we  have  seen  in  Article  55  this  state  will  be 
given  by  the  equations 

According  to  equations  (18)  the  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  strain  such  that 


We  write  ^^M(3>-+2/.) ^20) 

X  +  ft 

^«    ^_  -_ (21) 

Then  E  is  the  quantity  obtained  by  dividing  the  measure  of  a  simple 
longitudinal  tension  by  the  measure  of  the  extension  produced  by  it.  It  is 
known  as  Young's  modtUv^.  The  number  <r  is  the  ratio  of  lateral  contraction 
to  longitudinal  extension  of  a  bar  under  terminal  tension.  It  is  known  as 
Foisson's  ratio. 

Whatever  the  stress-system  may  be,  the  extensions  in  the  directions  of  the 
axes  and  the  normal  tractions  across  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  are 
connected  by  the  equations 

eyy  =  E-^{Yy^iT(Zg-\-Xg)},  I (2-2) 

e«  =  £-M^, -cr(Z«+F,)}.  J 

Whatever  the  stress-system  may  be,  the  shearing  strain  corresponding 
with  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  and  the  shearing  stress  on  the  pair  of  planes 
at  right  angles  to  those  axes  are  connected  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

Xy^  flSxy (23) 

This  relation  is  independent  of  the  directions  of  the  axes.  The  quantity  fx  is 
called  the  riaidit\ 


70.     Observations  concerning  the  stress-strain  relations  in  isotropic 
solids. 

(a)    We  may  note  the  relations 

\-          _^*^_                 _       ^           k-—^—  (24) 

'^-(r+oO(r-2aj'     '*"2(l  +  (r)'  3(l-2(r) 
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(6)  If  0-  were  >^,  k  would  be  negative,  or  the  material  would  expand  under  pressure. 
If  o-  were  <  - 1,  ^  would  be  negative,  and  the  function  W  would  not  be  a  positive  quadratic 
function.  We  may  show  that  this  would  also  be  the  case  if  k  were  negative*.  Negative 
values  for  a  are  not  excluded  by  the  condition  of  stability,  but  such  values  have  not  been 
found  for  any  isotropic  material. 

(c)  The  constant  k  is  usually  determined  by  experiments  on  compression,  the 
constant  E  sometimes  directly  by  experiments  on  stretching,  and  sometimes  by  experi- 
ments on  bending,  the  constant  fi  usually  by  experiments  on  torsion.  The  value  of  the 
constant  o-  is  usually  inferred  from  a  knowledge  of  two  among  the  quantities  Ey  k,  puf 

(d)  If  Cauchy's  relations  (13)  of  Article  66  are  true,  X=fi  and  a-= J. 

(e)  Instead  of  assuming  the  form  of  the  strain-energy-function,  we  might  assume 
some  of  the  relations  between  stress-components  and  strain-components  and  deduce  the 
relations  (18).  For  example  {  we  may  assume  (i)  that  the  mean  tension  and  the  cubical 
dilatation  are  connected  by  the  equation  J(Xb-|- Fy-|-Z,)=M,  (ii)  that  the  relation 
X'y/  sfie^v  bolds  for  all  pairs  of  rectangular  axes  of  a/  and  y.  From  the  second  assumption 
we  should  find,  by  taking  the  axes  of  a?,  y,  2  to  be  the  principal  axes  of  strain,  that  the 
principal  planes  of  stress  are  at  right  angles  to  these  axes.  With  the  same  choice  of  axes 
we  should  then  find,  by  means  of  the  formulae  of  transformation  of  Articles  12  and  49, 
that  the  relation 

holds  for  all  values  of  ^1, ...  which  satisfy  the  equation 

I1I2 + m^in^  -h  nitij = 0. 
It  follows  that  we  must  have 

Then  the  first  assumption  shows  that  each  of  these  quantities  is  equal  to  (X*  -  J/i)  A.  The 
relations  (18)  are  thus  found  to  hold  for  principal  axes  of  strain,  and,  by  a  fresh  application 
of  the  formulae  of  transformation,  we  may  prove  that  they  hold  for  any  axes. 

(/)  Instead  of  making  the  assumptions  just  described  we  might  assume  that  the 
principal  planes  of  stress  are  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axes  of  strain  and  that  the 
relations  (22)  hold  for  principal  axes,  and  we  might  deduce  the  relations  (16)  for  any  axes. 
The  working  out  of  this  assumption  may  serve  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 

(ff)  We  may  show  that,  in  the  problem  of  the  compression  of  a  body  by  pressure 
uniform  over  its  surface  which  was  associated  with  the  definition  of  /?,  the  displacement  is 

expressed  by  the  equations  § 

u _v  _y> _     p 
X     y     z         3^' 

(A)  We  may  show  that,  in  the  problem  of  the  bar  stretched  by  simple  tension  T 
which  was  associated  with  the  definitions  of  E  and  o-,  the  displacement  is  expressed  by  the 
equations 

A-~y~      E"     2,i(3X-h2^)'       2  "*  iST "" /i  (3X  +  2/Lt) ' 

*  2W  may  be  written 

(X4-|/i)  (««  +  «nf +  ««)*  + IM  {(«»y  -  ««)'+(««-««)'+(«»-  «yy)*}  +M  («y,'  +  <«*  +  «;e»^)- 

t  Experiments  for  the  direct  determination  of  Poisson's  ratio  have  been  made  by  P.  Cardani, 
Phys.  ZeiUckr,  Bd.  4,  1908,  and  J.  Morrow,  Phil.  Mag,  (Ser.  6),  vol.  6  (1908).  M.  A.  Comu, 
ParU,  C.-R.,  t.  69  (1869),  and  A.  Mallock,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  vol.  29  (1879)  determined  <r  by 
experiments  on  bending. 

X  This  is  the  method  of  Stokes.    3ee  Introduction,  footnote  87. 

§  A  displacement  which  would  be  possible  in  a  rigid  body  may  be  superposed  on  that  giveu  in 
the  text.    A  like  remark  applies  to  the  Observation  (h).    Of.  Article  18,  supra. 
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71.  Magnitude  of  elastic  constants  and  modnloses  of  some  isotropic 
solids. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  elastic  constants  and 
moduluses  of  some  of  the  materials  in  everyday  use  a  few  of  the  results  of 
experiments  are  tabulated  here.  The  table  gives  the  density  (p)  of  the 
material  as  well  as  the  elastic  constants,  the  constants  being  expressed  as 
multiples  of  an  unit  stress  of  one  dyne  per  square  centimetre.  Poisson's 
ratio  is  also  given.  The  results  marked  "  E  *'  are  taken  from  J.  D.  Everett's 
Illvstrationa  of  the  CO.S.  system  of  units,  London,  1891,  where  the  authorities 
for  them  will  be  found.  Those  marked  "A"  are  reduced  from  results  of  more 
recent  researches  recorded  in  a  paper  by  Amagat  in  the  Journal  de  Physique 
(S^r.  2),  t.  8  (1889).  It  must  be  understood  that  considerable  diflferences  are 
found  in  the  elastic  constants  of  different  samples  of  nominally  the  same 
substance,  and  that  such  a  designation  as  "steel/'  for  example,  is  far  from 
being  precise. 


Material 

P 

E 

1 

k      : 

8-19x10" 

<r 

Reference 

Steel 

7-849 

2139  X  10»« 

1-841x10" 

•310 

£ 

» 

2-041  X  10" 

1-43    xlO" 

•268 

A 

Iron  (wrought) 

7-677 

1-963x10" 

1-456x10" 

7-69  X  10" 

•275 

E 

Brass  (drawn) 

8-471 

1075x10" 

3-66  X  10" 

E 

Brass 

1086  X  10" 

1-05   xlO" 

-327 

A 

Copper 

8*843 

1-234x10" 

1-684  X 10" 

4-47  X  10" 

-378 

E 

)} 

1-215x10" 

1-166x10" 

•327 

A 

1 

Lead 

1-57    xlOii 

3-62   xlO^i 

•428 

A 

Glass 

2-942 

603   xlOii 

415    XlO" 

2-40x10" 

•258 

E 

j> 

6-77   xlO" 

4-54   XlO" 

•245 

A 

72.    Elastic  constants  in  general. 

Materials  such  as  natural  crystals  or  wood  which  are  not  isotropic  are 
said  to  be  ceolotropic.  The  analytical  expression  of  Hooke's  Law  in  an 
seolotropic  solid  body  is  eflfected  by  the  equations  (10)  of  Article  66.  In 
matrix  notation  we  may  write  the  equations 


yXxi  Yy^  Zz,  I  g,  Zx,  Xy)  —  (  Cu     Cm 

I 

Cji        Cj2 

C41      C^a 

I    C«i        Cs2 

where  Cn^  c^,  (r,  «  =  1,  2,  ...  6). 


C|3 
C«3 


Cl4 
C94 

(hi 
C44 

Cm 
Cei 


Cl5 

Cm 


C16   /  \^xxt  ^yy>  ^at  ^yzi  ^zxt  ^xy), 

c«  (25) 

c«  ■ 
Cm 

Cm 
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These  equations  may  be  solved,  so  as  to  express  the  strain-components 
in  terms  of  the  stress-components.  If  II  denotes  the  determinant  of  the 
quantities  Cn,  and  C>,  denotes  the  minor  determinant  that  corresponds  with 
Crsi  SO  that 

II  ^CrjCn-hCnCn  +  CnCn-hCr^Cri  +  Cr^Cn-^-Cf^Cru, (26) 

the   equations  that  give   the   strain-components  in   terms  of  the   stress- 
components  can  be  written 

AA  \^xx}  ^yy>  ^«>  ^yzt  ^zxt  ^xy) 

=  (  Gil    On    Ci,    On    Cm    Cn  )(Xg.,  Yyy  Zg,  Yg,  Z^j  Xy\ 
0„ I  (27) 

•  I 

•  I 

•  I 

where  (?„  =  C„{r,  s=  1,  2,  ...  6). 

The  quantities  ^Cn,  ...  Cia,  ...  are  the  coefficients  of  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  of  ^aa,  ....  This  function  is  the  strain-energy-function 
expressed  in  terms  of  strain-components. 

The  quantities  JCn/II,  ...  C^/II, ...  are  the  coefficients  of  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  of  Za-,  ....  This  function  is  the  strain-energy-function 
expressed  in  terms  of  stress-components. 

73.    Modulnses  of  elasticity. 

We  may  in  various  ways  define  types  of  stress  and  tjrpes  of  strain. 
For  example,  simple  tension  [XJ,  shearing  stress  [FJ,  mean  tension 
[^(^aj-f  Yy  -h  Zg)]  are  types  of  stress.  The  corresponding  types  of  strain  are 
simple  extension  [^aa-],  shearing  strain  [«yj,  cubical  dilatation  [««,  +  ^j/y  +  ««]. 
We  may  express  the  strain  of  any  of  these  types  that  accompanies  a  stress 
of  the  corresponding  type,  when  there  is  no  other  stress,  by  an  equation  of  the 
form 

stress  =  Jf  X  (corresponding  strain). 

Then  M  is  called  a  "  modulus  of  elasticity."     The  quantities  n/On,  U/C^  are 
examples  of  such  moduluses. 

The  modulus  that  corresponds  with  simple  tension  is  known  as  Young's 
modulus  for  the  direction  of  the  related  tension.  The  modulus  that  corre- 
sponds with  shearing  stress  on  a  pair  of  orthogonal  planes  is  known  as  the 
rigidity  for  the  related  pair  of  directions  (the  normals  to  the  planes).  The 
modulus  that  corresponds  with  mean  tension  or  pressure  is  known  as  the 
modulus  of  compression. 

We  shall  give  some  examples  of  the  calculation  of  moduluses. 

(a)    Modultu  of  compression. 

We  have  to  ajssume  that  Xx=  T^^Zg,  and  the  remaining  streBs-components  vanish ; 
the  corresponding  strain  is  cubical  dilatation,  and  we  must  therefore  calculate  e„'\-e„+e„. 
We  find  for  the  modulus  the  expression 

n/(^u  +  Cij  +  Ci3+2C23+2Cii  +  2(7i2) (28) 
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As  in  Article  6«,  we  see  that  the  cubical  compression  produced  in  a  body  of  any  form  by 
the  application  of  uniform  normal  pressure,  p,  to  its  surface  is  p/k,  where  k  now  denotes 
the  above  expression  (28). 

(6)    Rxgidity, 

We  may  suppose  that  all  the  stress-components  vanish  except  F«,  and  then  we  have 
n«y,=  (744F,,  so  that  11/^44  is  the  rigidity  corresponding  with  the  pair  of  directions  y,  z. 

If  the  shearing  stress  is  related  to  the  two  orthogonal  directions  (^,  m,  n)  and  {l\  m\  n'\ 
the  rigidity  can  be  shown  to  be  expressed  by 

n^((7n,  Cig,  ...(7ij,  ...)(2K',  2m;nr,  2n»',  mn'^-m'n,  nl'-k-n%  lm!-\-Vm)\   ...(29) 
where  the  denominator  is  a  complete  quadratic  function  of  the  six  arguments  W,\  . . .  with 
coefficients  C^,,  C^* 

(c)     Youn^a  modulus  and  PoissorUa  ratio. 

We  may  suppose  that  all  the  stress-components  vanish  except  X„  and  then  we  have 
ncasc^CuJTjB,  so  that  n/Cji  is  the  Young's  modulus  corresponding  with  the  direction  x. 
In  the  same  case  the  Poisson's  ratio  of  the  contraction  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  y 
to  the  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a?  is  -  C^JCu .  The  value  of  Poisson's  ratio 
depends  on  the  direction  of  the  contracted  transverse  linear  elements  as  well  as  on  that  of 
the  extended  longitudinal  ones. 

In  the  general  case  we  may  take  the  stress  to  be  tension  X'g'  across  the  planes  4/ = const., 
of  which  the  normal  is  in  the  direction  {I,  m,  n).    Then  we  have 

Yg=imnX'gfy    ^fx'^nZJC'x'i    Xy^^lmX'  ^^^ 
and  we  have  also 

^«'*'  =*  ^xiP  +  Cyy^* + c«n*  -H  ey,mn  -H  eggnl + e^m ; 
it  follows  that  the  Young's  modulus  E  corresponding  with  this  direction  is 

II"^(^ii>  ^22»  •••  ^i2>  •••)(^>  ^*>  w*,  WW,  w/,  lm)\     (30) 

where  the  denominator  is  a  complete  quadratic  function  of  the  six  arguments  ^, ...  with 
coefficients  Cj,, 

If  {l\  m\  n')  is  any  direction  at  right  angles  to  x\  the  contraction,  -c^'^',  in  this 
direction  is  given  by  the  equation 

and  the  corresponding  Poisson's  ratio  <r  is  expressible  in  the  form 

where  0  is  the  above-mentioned  quadratic  function  of  the  arguments  P,  ...,  and  the 
differential  coefficients  are  formed  as  if  these  arguments  were  independent.  It  may  be 
observed  that  a/B  is  related  symmetrically  to  the  two  directions  in  which  the  corresponding 
contraction  and  extension  occur. 

If  we  construct  the  surface  of  the  fourth  order  of  which  the  equation  is 

(<^ii»  ^22>  •••  ^w>  — )  (A  y^  ^*>  y«>  «^»  a?y)«=const., (32) 

then  the  radius  vector  of  this  surface  in  any  direction  is  proportional  to  the  positive 
fourth  root  of  the  Young's  modulus  of  the  material  corresponding  with  that  direction*. 

*  The  result  is  due  to  Caueby,  Exercices  de  Mathitnatiques,  t.  4  (1829),  p.  80. 
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74.     Thenno-elastic  equations. 

The  application  of  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  Thermodynamics  to  the 
problem  of  determining  the  stress  and  strain  in  elastic  solid  bodies  when 
variations  of  temperature  occur  has  been  discussed  by  Lord  Kelvin*.  The 
results  at  which  he  arrived  do  not  permit  of  the  formulation  of  a  system  of 
differential  equations  to  determine  the  state  of  stress  in  the  body  in  the 
manner  explained  in  Article  67. 

At  an  earlier  date  Duhamelf  had  obtained  a  set  of  equations  of  the 
required  kind  by  developing  the  theory  of  an  elastic  solid  regarded  as  a 
system  of  material  points,  and  F.  E.  Neumann,  starting  from  certain 
assumptions  J,  had  arrived  at  the  same  system  of  equations.  These 
assumptions  may,  when  the  body  is  isotropic,  be  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing form : — The  stress-system  at  any  point  of  a  body  strained  by  variation 
of  temperature  consists  of  two  superposed  stress-systems.  One  of  these  is 
equivalent  to  uniform  pressure,  the  same  in  all  directions  round  a  point,  and 
proportional  to  the  change  of  temperature;  the  other  depends  upon  the 
strain  at  the  point  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  do  if  the  temperature  were 
constant. 

These  assumptions  lead  to  equations  of  the  form 

dXg     dXy  ,  9^«  ,  ^xr _  p3^  /QQ\ 

-d^^-w  ^^^  ^^' ^^ 

where  /8  is  a  constant  coefficient  and  0  is  the  excess  of  temperature  above 
that  in  the  unstrained  state.  The  stress-system  at  any  point  has  com- 
ponents 

-^e+x^,  -fi0+Yy,  -^e+z,  I 

) (34) 

in  which  X^g, ...  are  expressed  in  terms  of  displacements  by  the  formulae  (18) 
of  Article  69.  The  equations  are  adequate  to  determine  the  displacements 
when  0  is  given.  When  0  is  not  given  an  additional  equation  is  required, 
and  this  equation  may  be  deduced  from  the  theory  of  conduction  of  heat,  as 
was  done  by  Duhamel  and  Neumann. 

The  theory  thus  arrived  at  has  not  been  very  much  developed.  Attention 
has  been  directed  especially  to  the  tact  that  a  plate  of  glass  strained  by 
unequal  heating  becomes  doubly  refracting,  and  to  the  explanation  of  this 
effect  by  the  inequality  of  the  stresses  in  different  directions.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  is  referred  to  the  following  memoirs  in  addition 
to   those  already  cited: — C.    W.  Borchardt,  Berlin  Monataberichts,   1873; 

*  See  Introduction,  footnote  43. 
t  Pari»,  MSm,...par  divers  savans,  t.  6  (183S). 

X  See  his  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Theorie  der  Elasticitdt  der  festen  Kdrper,  Leipzig,  1885,  and 
cf.  the  memoir  by  Maxwell  cited  in  Article  57  footnote. 
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J.  Hopkinson,  Messenger  of  Math.  vol.  8  (1879) ;  Lord  Rayleigh,  Phil. 
Mag.  (Ser.  6)  voL  1  (1901)  :=  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  4,  p.  502;  E.  Almansi, 
Torino  Atti,  t.  32  (1897);  P.  Alibrandi,  Giomale  di  niatein.  t.  38  (1900). 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  elastic  ''  constants"  themselves  are  functions 
of  the  temperature.  In  general,  they  are  diminished  by  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture; this  result  has  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Wertheim*, 
Eohlrauschf  and  Macleod  and  Clarke;^. 

75.    Initial  stress. 

The  initial  state  of  a  body  may  be  too  far  removed  from  the  unstressed  ' 

state  to  permit  of  the  stress  and  strain  being  calculated  by  the  principle  of 
superposition  as  explained  in  Article  64.     Such  initial  states  may  be  induced  f 

by  processes  of  preparation,  or  of  manufacture,  or  by  the  action  of  body  | 

forces.     In  cast  iron  the  exterior  parts  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  interior,  ' 

and  the  unequal  contractions  that  accompany  the  unequally  rapid  rates  of 
cooling  give  rise  to  considerable  initial  stress  in  the  iron  when  cold.  If  a 
sheet  of  metal  is  rolled  up  into  a  cylinder  and  the  edges  welded  together  the 
body  so  formed  is  in  a  state  of  initial  stress,  and  the  unstressed  state  cannot 
be  attained  without  cutting  the  cylinder  open.  A  body  in  equilibrium 
under  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts  is  in  a  state  of  stress,  and  when 
the  body  is  large  the  stress  may  be  enormous.  The  Earth  is  an  example  of 
a  body  which  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  state  of  initial  stress,  for  the 
stress  that  must  exist  in  the  interior  is  much  too  great  to  permit  of  the 
calculation,  by  the  ordinary  methods,  of  strains  reckoned  from  the  unstressed 
state  as  unstrained  state. 

If  a  body  is  given  in  a  state  of  initial  stress,  and  is  subjected  to  forces, 
changes  of  volume  and  shape  will  be  produced  which  can  be  specified  by 
a  displacement  reckoned  from  the  given  initial  state  as  unstrained  state. 
We  may  specify  the  initial  stress  at  a  point  by  the  components 

and  we  may  specify  the  stress  at  the  point  when  the  forces  are  in  action  by 
Xg^^  -h-Ta;', ....  In  like  manner  we  may  specify  the  density  in  the  initial 
state  by  p^  and  that  in  the  strained  state  by  p^  +  p ,  and  we  may  specify  the 
body  force  in  the  initial  state  by  (X©,  Fo,  Z^  and  that  in  the  strained  state 
by  (Zo  +  X\  Fo  +  F',  2^0  +  Zy  Then  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the 
initial  state  are  three  equations  of  the  type 

TiX  <*>     TsX  <*)     7iZ  <*' 

-^-^-§--^4:  +^'^»=« <^^> 

*  Ann.  de  Ckimie,  t.  12  (1844). 
t  Ann.  Pkys.  Chem.  (Poggendorff),  Bd.  141  (1870). 

t  A  result  obtained  by  these  writers  is  explained  in  the  sense  stated  in  the  text  by  Lord  Kelvin 
in  the  Article  'Elasticity'  in  Ency.  Brit,  quoted  in  the  footnote  to  Article  65. 
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and  three  boundary  c5onditions  of  the  type 

Z,(^)  cos  (a?,  p,)  +  Xy<«»  cos  (y,  v^)  +  Z^^^^  cos  (2f,  i/o)  =  0 (36) 

in  which  Vq  denotes  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  initial  boundary. 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  strained  state  are  three  equations  of 
the  form 

+  A  (Z,m  +  z;)  +  (po  +  p')  (Z.  +  Z')  =  0  (37) 

and  three  boundary  conditions  of  the  type 

(Z^<^)  +  X^)  cos  (x,  v)  +  (Zyto)  +  Z;)  COS  (y,  v) 

+  (Z««»  +  ^/)  cos  (^,  i;)  =  Z„  (38) 

in  which  (Xy,  Y^,  Z^)  is  the  surface  traction  at  any  point  of  the  displaced 
boundary.  These  equations  may  be  transformed,  when  the  displacement  is 
small,  by  using  the  results  (35)  and  (36),  so  as  to  become  three  equations  of 
the  type 

oXx      dXy      oZx         v/  ,    /v      A  /QQ\ 

"a^+"a^    T^"   ''"    ^P^'^^  ^^^^ 

and  three  boundary  conditions  of  the  type 

Xx  cos  (a?,  v)  +  Xy  cos  (y,  v)  +  ZJ  cos  {z,  v) 

=  Z„  —  Xx^^^  (cos  (a?,  v)  —  cos  (a?,  i^o)} 
-  Zy«»>  {cos  (y,  J/)  -  cos  (y,  v^)] 

-  Zj<®>   {cos  (^,  v)  —  cos  (-gr,  i/p)]. 

If  the  initial  stress  is  not  known  the  equations  (35)  and  conditions  (36) 
are  not  suflScient  to  determine  it,  and  no  progress  can  be  made.  If  the 
initial  stress  is  known  the  determination  of  the  additional  stress  {XJ,  ...) 
cannot  be  effected  by  means  of  equations  (39)  and  conditions  (40),  without 
knowledge  of  the  relations  between  these  stress-components  and  the  dis- 
plcu^ement.  To  obtain  such  knowledge  recourse  must  be  had  either  to  experi- 
ment or  to  some  more  general  theory.  Experimental  evidence  appears  to  be 
entirely  wanting*. 

Cauchy-f-  worked  out  the  consequences  of  applying  that  theory  of  material 
points  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  Article  66.  He  found  for  XJ, ... 
expressions  of  the  form 


(40) 


^--'•-'5-|-s)*^^.-S^^-"^^.". 


^  +  ^  (.)  ^-  _  7  (.)  ^  ^z  <«  ^^-  +  Z  <«  - 
3y  'bz  Zx       ^     'dx         ^    dx 


(41) 


*  BefereDce  may  be  made  to  a  paper  by  F.  H.  Cilley,  Amer,  J,  of  Science  (Silliman),  (Ser.  4), 
vol.  11  (1901). 

+  See  Introduction  and  of.  Note  B  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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where  {u,  v,  w)  is  the  displacement  reckoned  from  the  initial  state,  and 
{Xx\  ...)  is  a  stress-system  related  to  this  displacement  by  the  same 
equations  as  would  hold  if  there  were  no  initial  stress.  In  the  case  of 
isotropy  these  equations  would  be  (18)  of  Article  69  with  \  put  equal  to  fi. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  terms  o{ Xx, ...  that  contain  Xx^^\  ...  arise  from 
the  changes  in  the  distances  between  Cauch/s  material  points,  and  from 
changes  in  the  directions  of  the  lines  joining  them  in  pairs,  and  these  changes 
are  expressed  by  means  of  the  displacement  (w,  v,  w). 

Saint-Venant*  has  obtained  Cauchy's  result  by  adapting  the  method  of 
Green,  that  is  to  say  by  the  use  of  the  energy-function.  His  deduction  has 
been  criticized  by  K.  Pearson  f,  and  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  valid.  Green's 
original  discussion^  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  case  of  uniform  initial 
stress  in  an  unlimited  elastic  medium,  and  the  same  restriction  characterizes 
Lord  Kelvin's  discussion  of  Green's  theory§. 

*  J.  de  Math,  {Liouville),  (SSr.  2),  t.  8  (1868). 
t  Todhimter  and  Pearson's  History,  vol.  2,  pp.  84,  85. 
t  See  the  paper  quoted  in  the  Introduction,  footnote  81. 

§  Baltimore  Lectures  on  Molecular  Dynamics  and  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  London,  1904, 
pp.  228  et  seq. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF 
ELASTICITY  AND  TECHNICAL  MECHANICS. 

76.     Limitations  of  the  mathematical  theory. 

The  object  of  this  Chapter  is  to  present  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible 
of  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  mathematical  theory  in  its  application 
to  practical  questions.  The  theory  is  worked  out  for  bodies  strained 
gradually  at  a  constant  temperature,  from  an  initial  state  of  no  stress  to 
a  final  state  which  differs  so  little  from  the  unstressed  state  that  squares 
and  products  of  the  displacements  can  be  neglected ;  and  further  it  is  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  Hooke's  Law,  as  generalized  in  the  statements  in 
Article  64.  It  is  known  that  many  materials  used  in  engineering  structures, 
e.g.  cast  iron,  building  stone,  cement,  do  not  obey  Hooke's  Law  for  any 
strains  that  are  large  enough  to  be  observed.  It  is  known  also  that  those 
materials  which  do  obey  the  4aw  for  small  measurable  strains  do  not  obey 
it  for  larger  ones.  The  statement  of  the  law  in  Article  64  included  the 
statement  that  the  strain  disappears  on  removal  of  the  load,  and  this  part 
of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  mathematical  theory ;  but  it  is  known 
that  the  limits  of  strain,  or  of  load,  in  which  this  condition  holds  good  are 
relatively  narrow.  Although  there  exists  much  experimental  knowledge* 
in  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  bodies  which  are  not  in  the  conditions  to 
which  the  mathematical  theory  is  applicable,  yet  it  appears  that  the  ap- 
propriate extensions  of  the  theory  which  would  be  needed  in  order  to 
incorporate  such  knowledge  within  it  cannot  be  made  until  much  fuller 
experimental  knowledge  has  been  obtained. 

*  Information  in  regard  to  experimental  results  will  be  found  in  treatises  on  Applied 
Mechanics.  The  following  may  be  mentioned : — W.  J.  M.  Bankine,  Applied  Mechanics ^  1st 
edition,  London,  1858,  (there  have  been  numerous  later  editions) ;  W.  G.  Unwin,  The  testing  of 
materials  of  construction,  London,  1888 ;  J.  A.  Ewing,  The  Strength  of  Materials,  Cambridge,  1899; 
Flamant,  Sta^ilit£  des  constructions,  R6sistance  des  matSriaux,  Paris,  1896 ;  G.  Bach,  Elasticitdt 
und  Festigkeit,  2nd  edition,  Berlin,  1894;  A.  Fdppl,  Vorlesungen  ilher  technische  Mechanik, 
Bd.  3,  Festigkeitslehre,  Leipzig,  1900.  Very  valuable  experimental  researches  were  made  in 
recent  times  by  J.  Bausohinger  and  recorded  by  him  in  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  mechanisch- 
technischen  Labor atorium... in  MUnchen;  these  researches  have  been  continued  by  A.  Fdppl.  New 
facts  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  permanent  set  in  metals,  which  are  likely  to  prove  to  be  very 
important,  have  been  brought  to  light  by  J.  A.  Ewing  and  W.  Bosenhain,  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
(8er.  A),  vols.  193,  196,  (1900,  1901). 
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The  restrictioD  of  the  theory  to  conditions  in  which  the  strain  disappears 
on  removal  of  the  load  is  usually  expressed  by  saying  that  the  body  must 
be  strained  within  the  limits  of  "perfect  elasticity/'  The  restriction  to 
conditions  in  which  the  measurable  strain  is  proportional  to  the  load  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  the  body  must  be  strained  within  the 
limits  of  "linear  elasticity"  The  expression  "limits  of  elasticity"  is  used 
sometimes  in  one  of  these  senses  and  sometimes  in  the  other,  and  the  limits 
are  sometimes  specified  by  means  of  a  "  stress  *'  or  a  "  traction,"  i.e.  by  a  load 
per  unit  of  area,  and  sometimes  by  the  measurable  strain. 

When  the  strain  does  not  disappear  after  removal  of  the  load,  the  strain 
which  remains  when  the  load  is  removed  is  called  "set.,"  and  the  excess 
of  the  strain  which  occurs  under  the  load  above  the  set  is  called  "  elastic 
strain/*  The  strain  is  then  compounded  of  set  and  elastic  strain.  A  body 
which  can  be  strained  without  taking  any  set  is  sometimes  said  to  be  in 
a  "  state  of  ease  "  up  to  the  strain  at  which  set  begins. 

77.     Stress-strain  diagrams. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  scientific  investigation  of  the  properties 
of  matter  subjected  to  stress  is  the  use  of  these  diagrams^  They  are  usually 
constructed  by  taking  the  strain  developed  as  abscissa,  and  the  stress 
producing  it  as  the  corresponding  ordinate.  For  most  materials  the  case 
selected  for  this  kind  of  treatment  is  the  extension  of  bars,  and,  in  the 
diagram,  the  ordinate  represents  the  applied  traction,  and  the  abscissa  the 
extension  of  a  line  traced  on  the  bar  parallel  to  its  length  and  rather  near 
the  middle.  The  extension  is  measured  by  some  kind  of  extensometer*. 
The  load  at  any  instant  is  known,  and  the  traction  is  estimated  by  assuming 
this  load  to  be  distributed  uniformly  over  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
specimen  in  the  initial  state.  If  any  considerable  contraction  of  the  section 
were  to  occur  the  traction  would  be  underestimated.  The  testing  machine, 
by  means  of  which  the  experiments  are  made,  is  sometimes  fitted  with  an 
automatic  recording  apparatusf  by  which  the  curve  is  drawn;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  with  some  types  of  machine^. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  general,  the  quantities  recorded  by  such  aiTangeraents 
are  the  traction,  estimated  as  stated,  and  the  extension  which  it  produces 
immediately.  Special  methods  of  experimenting  and  observing  are  required 
if  elastic  strain  is  to  be  distinguished  from  set,  and  if  the  various  effects  that 
depend  upon  time  are  to  be  calculated. 

The  general  character  of  the  curve  for  moderately  hard  metals  under 
extension,  is  now  well  known.     It  is  for  a  considerable  range  of  stress  very 

*  Several  kinds  of  extensometers  are  described  by  Ewing  and  Unwin. 

t  Unwin,  loc.  dt, 

X  Bauschinger,  Mittfieilungenf  zx.  (1891). 
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nearly  straight.  Then  comes  a  stage  in  which  the  curve  is  generally  concave 
downwards,  so  that  the  strain  increases  faster  than  it  would  do  if  it  were 
proportional  to  the  traction ;  in  this  stage  the  strain  is  largely  a  permanent 
set.  As  the  traction  increases  there  comes  a  region  of  well-marked  dis- 
continuity, in  which  a  small  increase  of  traction  produces  a  large  increase 
of  set.  The  traction  at  the  beginning  of  this  region  is  called  the  Tield-Point 
After  a  further  considerable  increase  of  traction  the  bar  begins  to  thin  down 
at  some  section,  determined  apparently  by  accidental  circumstances,  and  there 
it  ultimately  breaks.  When  this  local  thinning  down  begins  the  load  is 
usually  eased  off  somewhat  before  rupture  occurs,  and  the  bar  breaks  with 
less  than  the  maximum  traction.  The  maximum  traction  before  rupture  is 
called  the  "  breaking  stress "  of  the  material,  sometimes  also  the  '*  ultimate 
strength  "  or  "  tenacity." 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Figure  8  shows  the  character  of  the  diagram  for  "weld  iron."  It  is 
reduced  from  one  of  Bauschinger  s  curves.  Similar  diagrams  for  mild  steel 
are  drawn  in  many  books.  A  is  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity ;  between  A  and 
B  the  strain  increases  rather  faster  than  between  0  and  A  and  at  a  varying 
rate,  B  is  the  yield-point  and  D  represents  the  maximum  traction.  Fig.  9 
is  reduced  from  one  of  Bauschinger's  curves  for  cast  iron.  There  is  no 
sensible  range,  and  so  no  limit,  of  linear  elasticity,  and  no  yield-point. 

Diagrams  may  be  constructed  in  the  same  way  for  thrust  and  contraction, 
but  the  forms  of  them  are  in  general  different  from  the  above.  In  partioular-y 
thpifp  is  n^  yi>H  Y^'^r\^  mnrinn  t^^i*"t  7^"  the  casc  of  cast  iron  it  has  been 
verified  that  the  curve  is  continuous  through  the  origin,  where  there  is  an 
inflexion*. 


See  e.g.  Ewing,  loc,  cit,,  p.  31. 
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78.     Elastic  limits. 

The  diagrams  do  not  show  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity  when  these 
are  different  from  the  limits  of  linear  elasticity.  These  limits  usually  are 
different,  and  the  former  are  lower  than  the  latter*.  The  numerical 
measures  of  the  limits  for  extension  and  contraction  are  usually  different 
for  the  same  specimen.  The  limits  are  not  very  well  defined.  The  limit 
of  perfect  elasticity  for  any  type  of  stress  would  be  determined  by  the 
greatest  traction  which  produces  no  set,  but  all  that  experimoDt  can  tell  us 
is  the  smallest  traction  for  which  set  can  be  measured  by  means  of  our 
instruments.  The  limits  of  linear  elasticity  are  shown  by  the  diagrams,  but 
they  are  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  uncertainty  as  the  limits  of  perfect 
elasticity,  inasmuch  as  the  determination  of  them  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  diagrams  can  be  drawn. 

The  limits  of  linear  elasticity  can  be  raised  by  ovgjajginj".  If  a  bar  of 
steel,  Dot  specially  hard,  is  subjected  to  a  load  above  the  elastic  limit,  and 
even  above  the  }rield-point,  and  this  load  is  maintained  until  a  permanent 
state  is  reached,  it  is  found  afterwards  to  possess  linear  elasticity  up  to  a 
higher  limit  than  before.  If  the  load  is  removed,  and  the  bar  remains  for 
some  time  unloaded,  the  limit  is  found  to  be  raised  still  further,  and  may  be 
above  the  load  which  produced  the  overstrain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  limits  of  elasticity  can  be  lowered  by  overstrain  J. 
If  a  bar  of  iron  or  mild  steel  is  subjected  to  a  load  above  the  yield-point, 
and  then  unloaded  and  immediately  reloaded,  its  elasticity  is  found  to  be  very 
imperfect,  and  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  very  low ;  but  if  the  bar  remains 
unloaded  for  a  few  days  it  is  found  to  have  recovered  partially  from  the  effects 
of  the  previous  overstraining,  and  the  longer  the  period  of  rest  the  more  com- 
plete is  the  recovery.     Wrought  iron  recovers  much  more  rapidly  than  steel. 

In  the  case  of  cast  iron,  not  previously  subjected  to  tests,  any  load  that 
produces  a  measurable  strain  produces  some  set,  and  there  is  no  appreciable 
range  of  linear  elasticity.  After  several  times  loading  and  unloading,  the 
behaviour  of  the  metal  approaches  more  closely  to  that  of  other  metals 
as  exemplified  in  Fig.  8.  These  results  suggest  that  the  set  produced  in 
the  first  tests  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  state  of  initial  stress. 

The  yield-point  also  is  raised  by  overstrain,  if  the  original  load  is  above 
the  original  yield-point,  and  the  amount  by  which  it  is  raised  is  increased 
by  allowing  a  period  of  rest ;  it  is  increased  still  more  by  maintaining  constant 
the  load  which  produced  the  original  overstrain.  This  effect  is  described  as 
"  hardening  by  overstrain." 

*  Bauschinger,  Mittheilungen^  ziii.  (18S6). 

t  Ibid. 

X  See  e.g.  Ewing,  loc,  eit,^  pp.  33  et  seq,,  and  the  tables  in  Bausohinger's  Mittheilungen,  xin. 
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The  following  table*  gives  some  examples  of  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity 
and  the  yield-point  for  some  kinds  of  iron.  The  results,  given  in  atmospheres, 
are  in  each  case  those  for  a  single  specimen  not  previously  tested. 


Metal 

ElaBtic  limit 

Yield-point 

Weld-iron 

1410 

1920 

» 

1830 

2180 

Ingot  iron 

2390 

2780 

>» 

2660 

2960 

Steel  (Boflsemer) 

1780 

2650 

79.     Time-effects.     Plasticity. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  body  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  load 
generally  affects  the  strain  produced,  and  the  length  of  time  that  a  strained 
body  has  been  free  from  load  generally  affects  the  extent  of  the  elastic 
recovery.  The  latter  effect  was  discovered  by  W.  Weberf  in  1835  and 
has  been  called  Elastische  Nachwirkung  or  elastic  after-working  \  the  former 
appears  to  have  been  first  noted  by  VicatJ  in  1834.  When  a  body  has  been 
strained  by  a  load  surpassing  the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity,  and  is  set  free, 
the  set  gradually  diminishes.  The  body  never  returns  to  its  primitive 
condition,  and  the  ultimate  deformation  is  the  "  permanent  set,"  the  part 
of  the  strain  that  gradually  disappears  is  called  "  elastic  after-strain."  To 
produce  the  effect  noted  by  Vicat  very  considerable  stress  is  generally 
required.  He  found  that  wires  held  stretched,  with  a  tension  equal  to  one 
quarter  of  the  breaking  stress,  retained  the  length  to  which  this  tension 
brought  them  throughout  the  whole  time  of  his  experiments  (33  months), 
while  similar  wires  stretched  with  a  tension  equal  to  half  the  breaking  stress 
exhibited  a  notable  gradual  increase  of  extension.  The  gradual  flow  of 
solids  under  great  stress,  indicated  by  these  experiments,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  exhaustive  investigation  by  H.  Tresca§.  He  found,  in  his 
experiments  on  the  punching  and  crushing  of  metals,  results  which  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  solids  when  subjected  to  very  great  pressure 
ultimately  flow,  i.e.  take  a  set  which  increases  with  the  time.     This  capacity 

*  Extracted  from  results  given  by  Baoschinger,  Mittheilungen,  xm.  We  may  take  1000 
atmospheres  =6*56  tons  per  square  inch  =1-0136  x  10^  c.o.s.  units  of  stress. 

t  De  fili  Bombycini  vi  EUutica,  05ttingen,  1S41.  An  off-print  of  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  K'dnigliche  Gesellschaft  der  WU$en8ehafUn  zu  Gottingen,  1835,  and  practically  translated  in 
Ann.  Phys,  Chem,  (Poggendorff),  Bde.  34  (1836)  and  54  (1841). 

t  Note  tur  VaUongement  progretsif  du  Jil  defer  soumU  h  diverses  tensions.  Annates  des  ponts 
et  chauss6eSf  let  semestre^  1834. 

§  ParUf  M6moires..,par  divers  savans,  tt.  18  (1868),  and  20  (1872).  An  account  of  some  of 
Tresoa's  experiments  is  given  by  Unwin,  loc.  ciU  pp.  46  et  seq. 
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of  solids  to  flow  under  great  stress  is  called  plasticity,  A  solid  is  said  to  be 
"  hard  "  when  the  force  required  to  produce  considerable  set  is  great,  "  soft  " 
or  "  plastic  "  when  it  is  small.  A  substance  must  be  termed  "  fluid  "  if  con- 
siderable set  can  be  produced  by  any  force,  however  small,  provided  it  is 
applied  for  a  sufiicient  time. 

In  experiments  on  extension  some  plasticity  of  the  material  is  shown 
as  soon  as  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  is  exceeded*.  If  the  loistd  exceeding 
this  limit  is  removed  some  set  can  be  observed,  but  this  set  diminishes  at 
a  rate  which  itself  diminishes.  If  the  load  is  maintained  the  strain  gradually 
increases  and  reaches  a  constant  value  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  If  the 
load  is  removed  and  reapplied  several  times,  both  the  set  and  the  elastic 
strain  increase.  None  of  these  effects  are  observed  when  the  load  is  below 
the  limit  of  linear  elasticity.  The  possibility  of  these  plastic  effects  tends 
to  complicate  the  results  of  testing,  for  if  two  like  specimens  are  loaded  at 
different  rates,  the  one  which  is  loaded  more  rapidly  will  show  a  greater 
breaking  stress  and  a  smaller  ultimate  extension  than  the  other.  Such 
differences  have  in  fact  been  observed  f,  but  it  has  been  shown  J  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  testing  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  loading 
do  not  affect  the  results  appreciably. 

80.    Viscosity  of  Solids. 

"  Viscosity  "  is  a  general  term  for  all  those  properties  of  matter  in  virtue 
of  which  the  resistance,  which  a  body  offers  to  any  change,  depends  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  change  is  effected.  The  existence  of  viscous  resistances 
involves  a  dissipation  of  the  energy  of  the  substance,  the  kinetic  energy  of 
molar  motion  being  transformed,  as  is  generally  supposed,  into  kinetic  energy 
of  molecular  agitation.  The  most  marked  effect  of  this  property,  if  it  exists 
in  the  case  of  elastic  solids,  would  be  the  subsidence  of  vibrations  set  up  in 
the  solid.  Suppose  a  solid  of  any  form  to  be  struck,  or  otherwise  suddenly 
disturbed.  It  will  be  thrown  into  more  or  less  rapid  vibration,  and  the 
stresses  developed  in  it  would,  if  there  is  genuine  viscosity,  depend  partly  on 
the  displacements,  and  partly  on  the  rates  at  which  they  are  effected.  The 
parts  of  the  stresses  depending  on  the  rates  of  change  would  be  viscous 
resistances,  and  they  would  ultimately  destroy  the  vibratory  motion.  Now 
the  vibratory  motion  of  elastic  solid  bodies  is  actually  destroyed,  but  the 
decay  appears  not  to  be  the  effect  of  viscous  resistances  of  the  ordinary  type, 
that  is  to  say  such  as  are  proportional  to  the  rates  of  strain.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin§  that,  if  this  type  of  resistance  alone  were 
involved,  the  proportionate  diminution  of  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations 

*  Bauschinger,  Mittkeilungen,  ziii.  (1886). 
t  Cf.  Unwin,  loc.  cit,,  p.  89. 
X  BauBchinger,  Mittheilungen,  xx.  (1891). 

§  Sir  W.  ThomsoB,  Article  *  Elasticity,*  Ency.  Brit,  or  MatK  and  Phyt,  Papers^  vol.  3, 
Cambridge,  1890,  p.  27. 
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per  unit  of  time  would  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  period  ; 
but  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  torsional  oscillations  of  wires  showed  that 
this  law  does  not  hold  good. 

Lord  Kelvin  pointed  out  that  the  decay  of  vibrations  could  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that,  even  for  the  very  small  strains  involved  in  vibratory 
motions,  the  effects  of  elastic  after-working  and  plasticity  are  not  wholly 
absent.  These  effects,  as  well  as  viscous  resistances  of  the  ordinary  type,  are 
included  in  the  class  of  hysteresis  phenomena.  All  of  them  show  that  the 
state  of  the  body  concerned  depends  at  any  instant  on  its  previous  states  as 
well  as  on  the  external  conditions  (forces,  temperature,  &c.)  which  obtain  at 
the  instant.  Hysteresis  always  implies  irreversibility  in  the  sequence  of 
states  through  which  a  body  passes,  and  is  generally  traced  to  the  molecular 
structure  of  matter.  Accordingly,  theories  of  molecular  action  have  been 
devised  by  various  investigators*  to  account  for  viscosity  and  elastic  after- 
working. 

81.  iEolotropy  induced  by  permanent  set. 

One  of  the  changes  produced  in  a  solid,  which  has  received  a  permanent 
set,  may  be  that  the  material,  previously  isotropic,  becomes  seolotropic.  The 
best  known  example  is  that  of  a  bar  rendered  seolotropic  by  permanent 
torsion.  Warburgf  found  that,  in  a  copper  wire  to  which  a  permanent  twist 
had  been  given,  the  elastic  phenomena  observed  could  all  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  substance  of  the  wire  was  rendered  seolotropic 
like  a  rhombic  crystal.  When  a  weight  was  hung  on  the  wire  it  produced,  in 
addition  to  extension,  a  small  shear,  equivalent  to  a  partial  untwisting^  of 
the  wire ;  this  was  an  elastic  strain,  and  disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the 
load.  This  experiment  is  important  as  showing  that  processes  of  manu- 
facture may  induce  considerable  seolotropy  in  materials  which  in  the  un- 
worked  stage  are  isotropic,  and  consequently  that  estimates  of  strength, 
founded  on  the  employment  of  the  equations  of  isotropic  elasticity,  cannot  be 
strictly  interpreted  §. 

82.  Repeated  loading. 

A  body  strained  within  its  elastic  limits  may  be  strained  again  and 
again  without  receiving  any  injury ;  thus  a  watch-spring  may  be  coiled  and 

*  The  following  maybe  mentioned :— J.  C.  Maxwell,  Article  *  Conetitutiou  of  Bodies,*  Ency. 
Brit,  or  Scientific  Pa-perSy  vol.  2,  Cambridge,  1890;  J.  G.  Batcher,  London  Math,  Soc,  Proc., 
vol.  8  (1877) ;  0.  E.  Meyer,  J.  f.  Math.  {Crelle),  Bd.  78  (1874) ;  L.  Boltzmann,  Ann.  Phys.  Chem. 
(Poggendorff),  Ergzgsbd.  7  (1878).  For  a  good  account  of  the  theories  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  Article  by  F.  Braun  in  Winkelmann's  Handbuch  der  Phyiih^  Bd.  1  (Breslau,  1891), 
pp.  321 — 342.  For  a  more  recent  discussion  of  the  viscosity  of  metals  and  crystals,  see  W.  Yoigt 
Ann.  Phy$.  Chem.  (Wiedemann),  Bd.  47  (1892). 

t  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  (Wiedemann),  Bd.  10  (1880). 

X  Cf.  Lord  Kelvin,  loe.  eit.,  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  vol.  3,  p.  82. 

§  Gf.  Unwin,  loe.  eit. ,  p.  25. 
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uncoiled  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  times  a  year  for  several  years 
without  deterioration.  But  it  is  different  when  a  body  is  strained  repeatedly 
by  rapidly  varying  loads  which  exceed  the  limits  of  elasticity.  Wohler's* 
experiments  on  this  point  have  been  held  to  show  that  the  resistance  of 
a  body  to  any  kind  of  deformation  can  be  seriously  diminished,  by  rapidly 
repeated  applications  of  a  load.  The  result  appears  to  point  to  a  gradual 
deterioration -f"  of  the  quality  of  the  material  subjected  to  repeated  loading, 
which  can  be  verified  by  the  observation  that  after  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cations and  removals  of  the  load,  bars  may  be  broken  by  a  stress  much 
below  the  statical  breaking  stresa 

BauschingerJ  made  several  independent  series  of  experiments  on  the 
same  subject.  In  these  the  load  was  reversed  100  times  a  minute,  and 
the  specimens  which  endured  so  long  were  submitted  to  some  millions  of 
repetitions  of  alternating  stress.  In  some  cases  these  severe  tests  revealed 
the  existence  of  flaws  in  the  material,  but  the  general  result  obtained  was 
that  the  strength  of  a  piece  is  not  diminished  by  repeated  loading,  provided 
that  the  load  always  lies  within  the  limits  of  linear  elasticity. 

An  analogous  property  of  bodies  is  that  to  which  Lord  Kelvin§  has  called 
attention  under  the  name  "fatigue  oL,filasticity.''  He  observed  that  the 
torsional  vibrations  of  wires  subsided  much  more  rapidly  when  the  wires 
had  been  kept  vibrating  for  several  hours  or  days,  than  when,  after  being 
at  rest  for  some  days,  they  were  set  in  vibration  and  immediately  left  to 
themselves. 

Experimental  results  of  this  kind  point  to  the  importance  of  taking  into 
account  the  manner  and  frequency  of  the  application  of  force  to  a  structure 
in  estimating  its  strength. 

83.    Hypotheses  concerning  the  conditions  of  Rupture. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
a  body  is  ruptured,  or  a  structure  becomes  unsafe.  Thus  Lam^||  supposed  it 
to  be  necessary  that  the  greatest  tension  should  be  less  than  a  certain  limit. 
Pmipp.l^tir^  followed  by  Saint- Venant**,  assumed  that  the  greatest  extension 
must  be  less  than  a  certain  limit.  These  measures  of  tendency  to  rupture 
agree  for  a  bar  under  extension,  but  in  general  they  lead  to  different  limits 

*  Ueher  Festigkeittversuche  mil  Eisen  und  Stahl^  Berlin,  1870.  An  account  of  Wohler'g 
experiments  is  given  by  Unwin,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  356  et  seq. 

t  A  di£ferent  explanation  has  been  proposed  by  E.  Pearson,  Messenger  of  Math.  vol.  20  (1890). 

X  Mittheilungen,  xx.  (1891)  and  xxv.  (1897)  edited  by  Foppl. 

§  Loc.  cit.,  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  vol.  3,  p.  22. 

II  See  e.g.  the  memoir  of  Lam6  and  Clapeyron,  quoted  in  the  Introduction  (footnote  39). 

If  See  Todhunter  and  Pearson's  History,  vol.  1,  art.  995. 

**  See  especially  the  Historique  AbrSg4  in  Saint-Yenant's  edition  of  the  LS^ns  de  Navier, 
pp.  cxcix — ccv. 
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of  safe  loading*.  Again,  Tresca  followed  by  G.  H.  Darwinf  makes  the 
maximum  difference  of  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses  the  measure 
of  tendency  to  rupture,  and  not  a  very  different  limit  would  be  found  by 
following  OoulombsJ  suggestion,  that  the  greatest  shear  produced  in  the 
material  is  a  measure  of  this  tendency.  An  interesting  modification  of  this 
view  has  been  suggested  and  worked  out  geometrically  by  O.  Mohrg.  It 
would  enable  us  to  take  account  of  the  possible  dependence  of  the  condition 
of  safety  upon  the  nature  of  the  load,  i.e.  upon  the  kind  of  stress  which 
is  developed  within  the  body.  The  manner  and  frequency  of  application  of 
the  load  are  matters  which  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  con- 
ditions of  rupture  are  but  vaguely  understood,  and  may  depend  largely  on 
these  and  other  accidental  circumstances.  At  the  same  time  the  question  is 
very  important,  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it  might  suggest  in  many  cases 
causes  of  weakness  previously  unsuspected,  and,  in  others,  methods  of  econo- 
mizing material  that  would  be  consistent  with  safety. 

In  all  these  hypotheses  it  is  supposed  that  the  stress  or  strain  actually 
produced  in  a  body  of  given  form,  by  a  given  load,  is  somehow  calculable. 
The  only  known  method  of  calculating  these  effects  is  by  the  use  of  the 
mathematical  theory  of  Elasticity,  or  by  some  more  of  ^ess  rough  aqd  ready 
rule  obtained  from  some  result  of  this  theory.  Suppose  the  body  to  be 
subject  to  a  given  system  of  load,  and  suppose  that  we  know  how  to  solve  the 
equations  of  elastic  equilibrium  with  the  given  boundary-conditions.  Then 
the  stress  and  strain  at  every  point  of  the  body  can  be  determined, 
and  the  principal  stresses  and  principal  extensions  can  be  found.  Let  T  be 
the  greatest  principal  tension,  8  the  greatest  difference  of  two  principal 
tensions  at  the  same  point,  e  the  greatest  principal  extension.  Let  T^  be  the 
breaking  stress  as  determined  by  tensile  tests.  On  the  greatest  tension 
hypothesis  T  must  not  exceed  a  certain  fraction  of  T^,  On  the  stress- 
difference  hypothesis  8  must  not  exceed  a  certain  fraction  of  T^.  On  the 
greatest  extension  hypothesis  e  must  not  exceed  a  certain  fraction  of  T^jE, 
where  E  is  Young's  modulus  for  the  material.  These  conditions  may  be 
written 

T<T,l<b,    8<TJ^,    e<T,j^E 

and  the  number  0  which  occurs  in  them  is  called  the  "  factor  of  safety." 

*  For  examples  see  Todhunter  and  Pearson's  Hiitory,  vol.  1,  p.  650  footnote. 

t  '  On  the  stresses  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  Earth  by  the  weight  of  Continents  and 
Mountains/  Phil,  Trans,  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  173  (18S2).  The  same  measure  is  adopted  in  the  account 
of  Prof.  Darwin's  work  in  Kelvin  and  Tait's  Nat.  Phil.  Part  n.  art.  832'. 

X  'Essai  sur  une  application  des  regies  de  Maximis  <fec.,*  I!d4m.  par  divert  Savans,  1776, 
Introduction. 

§  ZeiUekrift  der  Deutschen  Ingenieure^  Bd.  44  (1900).  A  discussion  by  Voigt  of  the  views  of 
Mohr  and  other  writers  will  be  found  in  Ann,  Phys.  (Ser.  4),  Bd.  4  (1901). 
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Most  English  and  American  engineers  adopt  the  first  of  these  hypotheses, 
but  take  <I>  to  depend  on  the  kind  of  strain  to  which  the  body  is  likely  to  be 
subjected  in  use.  A  factor  6  is  allowed  for  boilers,  10  for  pillars,  6  for  axles, 
6  to  10  for  railway-bridges,  and  12  for  screw-propeller-shafts  and  parts  of 
other  machines  subjected  to  sudden  reversals  of  load.  In  France  and 
Germany  the  greatest  extension  hypothesis  is  often  adopted. 

Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  which  of  these  hypo- 
theses best  represents  the  results  of  experiments.  The  fact  that  short  pillars 
can  be  crushed  by  longitudinal  pressure  excludes  the  greatest  tension  hypo- 
thesis. If  it  were  proposed  to  replace  this  by  a  greatest  stress  hypothesis, 
according  to  which  rupture  would  occur  when  any  principal  stress  (tension 
or  pressure)  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  then  the  experiments  of  A.  Foppl*  on 
bodies  subjected  to  very  great  pressures  uniform  over  their  surfaces  would  be 
very  important,  as  it  appeared  that  rupture  is  not  produced  by  such  pressures 
as  he  could  apply.  These  experiments  would  also  forbid  us  to  replace  the 
greatest  extension  hypothesis  by  a  greatest  strain  hypothesis.  There  remain 
for  examination  the  greatest  extension  hypothesis  and  the  stress-difference 
hypothesis.  Wehage's  experiments i*  on  specimens  of  wrought  iron  subjected 
to  equal  tensions  (or  pressures)  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  have  thrown  doubt  on  the  greatest  extension  hypothesis.  From 
experiments  on  metal  tubes  subjected  to  various  systems  of  combined  stress 
J.  J.  QuestJ  has  concluded  that  the  stress-difference  hypothesis  is  the  one 
which  accords  best  with  observed  results.  The  general  tendency  of  modem 
technical  writings  seems  to  be  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  limits 
of  linear  elasticity  and  the  yield-point  than  to  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity 
and  the  breaking  stress,  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  dynamical  tests 
in  addition  to  the  usual  statical  tests  of  tensile  and  bending  strength. 

84.     Scope  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity. 

Numerical  values  of  the  quantities  that  can  be  involved  in  practical 
problems  may  serve  to  show  the  smallness  of  the  strains  that  occur  in 
structures  which  are  found  to  be  safe.  Examples  of  such  values  have  been 
given  in  Articles  1,  48,  71,  78.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  with  a  limit  of  linear 
elasticity  equal  to  10^  tons  per  square  inch,  a  yield-point  equal  to  14  tons 
per  square  inch  and  a  Young's  modulus  equal  to  13000  tons  per  square  inch 
would  take,  under  a  load  of  6  tons  per  square  inch,  an  extension  0*00046. 
Even  if  loaded  nearly  up  to  the  yield-point  the  extension  would  be  small 
enough  to  require  very  refined  means  of  observation.  The  neglect  of  squares 
and  products  of  the  strains  in  iron  and  steel  structures  within  safe  limits  of 
loading  cannot  be  the  cause  of  any  serious  error.    The  fact  that  for  loads  much 

*  Mittheilungm  (Miinohen),  xxvn.  (1899). 

t  Mittheihmgen  der  mechaniseh-technischen  Vertuchsanstalt  xu  Berlin^  1888. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  (Ser.  5),  voL  48  (1900).    Mohr  (loe.  cit.)  has  criticized  Guest. 
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below  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  the  elasticity  of  metals  is  very  imperfect  may 
perhaps  be  a  more  serious  cause  of  error,  since  set  and  elastic  after-working 
are  unrepresented  in  the  mathematical  theory ;  but  the  sets  that  occur 
within  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  are  always  extremely  small.  The  effects 
produced  by  unequal  heating,  with  which  the  theory  cannot  deal  satis- 
factorily, are  very  important  in  practice.  Some  examples  of  the  application 
of  the  theory  to  questions  of  strength  may  be  cited  here : — By  Saint- Venant's 
theory  of  the  torsion  of  prisms,  it  can  be  predicted  that  a  shaft  transmitting 
a  couple  by  torsion  is  seriously  weakened  by  the  existence  of  a  dent  having 
a  curvature  approaching  to  that  in  a  reentrant  angle,  or  by  the  existence  of 
a  flaw  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  By  the  theory  of  equilibrium  of  a 
mass  with  a  spherical  boundary,  it  can  be  predicted  that  the  shear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  flaw  of  spherical  form  may  be  as  great  as  twice  that  at 
a  distance.  The  result  of  such  theories  would  be  that  the  factor  of  safety 
should  be  doubled  for  shafts  transmitting  a  couple  when  such  flaws  may 
occur.  Again  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  'certain  cases,  a  load  suddenly  applied 
may  cause  a  strain  twice*  as  great  as  that  produced  by  a  gradual  application 
of  the  same  load,  and  that  a  load  suddenly  reversed  may  cause  a  strain 
three  times  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  gradual  application  of  the  same 
load.  These  results  lead  us  to  expect  that  additional  factors  of  safety  will  be 
required  for  sudden  applications  and  sudden  reversals,  and  they  suggest  that 
these  extra  factors  may  be  2  and  3.  Again,  a  source  of  weakness  in  structures, 
some  parts  of  which  are  very  thin  bars  or  plates  subjected  to  thrust,  is  a  pos- 
sible buckling  of  the  parts.  The  conditions  of  buckling  can  sometimes  be 
determined  from  the  theory  of  Elastic  Stability,  and  this  theory  can  then  be 
made  to  suggest  some  method  of  supporting  the  parts  by  stays,  and  the  best 
places  for  them,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  materials;  but  the  result,  at  any  rate  in  structures  that  may 
receive  Small  permanent  sets,  is  only  a  suggestion  and  requires  to  be  verified 
by  experiment.  Further,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  all  calculations  of 
the  strength  of  structures  rest  on  some  result  or  other  deduced  from  the 
mathematical  theory. 

More  precise  indications  as  to  the  behaviour  of  solid  bodies  can  be 
deduced  from  the  theory  when  applied  to  obtain  corrections  to  very  exact 
physical  measurements"!".  For  example,  it  is  customary  to  specify  the  tem- 
perature at  which  standards  of  length  are  correct ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
effects  of  such  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  as  actually  occur  are  riot  too 
small  to  have  a  practical  significance.  As  more  and  more  accurate  instru- 
ments come  to  be  devised  for  measuring  lengths  the  time  is  probably  not  far 

*  This  point  appears  to  have  been  first  expressly  noted  by  Poncelet  in  his  Introduction  a 
la  Micanique  industrieUe,  physique  et  expSrimentale  of  1839,  see  Todhunter  and  Pearson^s 
Hittory,  vol.  1,  art.  9S8. 

t  Cf.  C.  Chree,  Phil.  Mag.  (Ser.  6),  vol.  2  (1901). 
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distant  when  the  effects  produced  in  the  length  of  a  standard  by  different 
modes  of  support  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Another  example 
is  afforded  by  the  result  that  the  cubic  capacity  of  a  vessel  intended  to 
contain  liquid  is  increased  when  the  liquid  is  put  into  it  in  consequence 
of  the  excess  of  pressure  in  the  parts  of  the  liquid  near  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Again,  the  bending  of  the  deflexion-bars  of  magnetometers  affects 
the  measurement  of  magnetic  force.  Many  of  the  simpler  results  of  the 
mathematical  theory  are  likely  to  find  important  applications  in  connexion 
with  the  improvement  of  measuring  apparatus. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EQUILIBRIUM  OF  ISOTROPIC  ELASTIC  SOLID  BODIES. 
85.    Recapitulation  of  the  general  theory. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  further  study  of  the  theory  of  elasticity  some  parts  of  the 
general  theory  will  here  be  recapitulated  briefly. 

(a)  Stress.  The  state  of  stress  at  a  point  of  a  body  is  determined  when  the  traction 
across  every  plane  through  the  point  is  known.  The  traction  is  estimated  as  a  force  per 
unit  of  area.  If  v  denotes  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  a  plane  the  traction  across  the. 
plane  is  specified  by  means  of  rectangular  components  X^y  T^,  Zy  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  coordinates.  The  traction  across  the  plane  that  is  normal  to  i^  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  tractions  across  planes  that  are  normal  to  the  axes  of  coordinates  by  the  equations 

^V„=Za.co8(a7,  v)  +  XyCO&(i/,  v)  +  XgCoa{z,  v),  \ 

F,r=Fa.co8(a7,  i/)  +  Fy  cos(y,  i/)+r,  cos(«,  v),  Y   (1) 

Zy  =Zg  COS  (^,  v)+Zy  cos  (y,  v)  +  Zg  cos  («,  v).  ) 

The  quantities  Xg,,,,  are  connected  by  the  equations 

Tf—Zyy    Zg=Xg,    Xp=Yg (2) 

The  six  quantities  Xg,  Fy,  Z,,  F,,  Zg,  Xy  are  the  **  components  of  stress.'*    Their  values 
at  any  point  depend  in  general  upon  the  position  of  the  point. 

(6)  Stress-equations,  In  a  body  in  equilibrium  under  body  forces  and  surface 
tractions  the  components  of  stress  satisfy  the  following  equations  at  every  point  in 
the  body : — 


dXy      dYy      ^Yg 


+"»+^+pr=o.  \  (3) 


Zx       dy        dz 

da;        oy       oz      '^ 

In  these  equations  p  is  the  density  and  (X,  F,  Z)  the  body  force  per  unit  of  mass. 

The  components  of  stress  also  satisfy  certain  equations  at  the  surface  of  the  body. 
If  V  denotes  the  direction  of  the  normal  drawn  outwards  from  the  body  at  any  point 

of  its  surface  and  {X,,  Yy,  Zy)  denotes  the  surface  traction  at  the  point,  the  values  of  the 

components  of  stress  at  the  point  mu.st  satisfy  the  equations  (1),  in  which  Xyy  ...  are 
written  for  Xy,  .... 
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(c)  Dtiplctcement,  Under  the  action  of  the  forces  the  body  is  displaced  from  the 
configuration  that  it  would  have  if  -the  stress-components  were  zero  throughout.  If 
(x,  y,  z)  denotes  the  position  of  a  point  of  the  body  in  the  unstressed  state,  and  (a*+u, 
y+v,  z-^-w)  denotes  the  position  of  the  same  point  of  the  body  when  under  the  action 
of  the  forces,  (u,  v,  w)  denotes  the  displacement,  and  the  components  of  displacement 
u,  VyW  are  functions  of  x^  y,  z, 

{d)  Strain.  The  strain  at  a  point  is  determined  when  the  extension  of  every  linear 
element  issuing  from  the  point  is  known.  If  the  relative  displacement  is  small,  the 
extension  of  a  linear  element  in  direction  (/,  m,  n)  is 

egJP'\-e^pm^-\-eg^^'\-ey^n-\-e„nl+€gg^7nj (4) 

where  Cax,  ...  denote  the  following  : — 

du  dv  dw 

.(5) 


e«-9^.  ^nr-gy,  ««-9g 


^^'"d^'^dz*    ^''"di^di'  ^'^"ai'^^v 

The  quantities  e^xy  ...  6y»  are  the  "components  of  strain." 

The  quantities  w^t  cETy,  w^  determined  by  the  equations 

^dwdv^dudw^dvdu  ,^. 

*'''=E^-?i'     ^"^^iz-Tx^     ^''•=Tx-Ty   (^) 

are  the  components  of  a  vector  quantity,  the  "rotation."    The  quantity  A  determined 

by  the  equation  ^ 

^     du  ,  dv  ,  dw  ,^. 

""-Zi  +  ^  +  Tz    (^) 

is  the  ''dilatation." 

(e)  Stress-strain  relations.  In  an  elastic  solid  slightly  strained  from  the  unstressed 
state  the  components  of  stress  are  linear  functions  of  the  components  of  strain.  When  the 
material  is  isotropic  we  have 

Xg=\A+2fjLe„,     Fy^\A+2iieyy,    Z,^\A+2fi£„,  ) 

r « (8) 

and  by  solving  these  we  have 

2(1-Kr)  =2(l  +  cr)  ,2(1  "Her)  ( 

where 

The  quantity  E  is  "  Young's  modulus,"  the  number  o-  is  **  Poisson's  ratio,"  the  quantity 
/i  is  the  "rigidity,"  the  quantity  X+}/i,  =it,  is  the  "  modulus  of  compression." 


86.    Uniformly  varying  stress,  /c^^'^ri^*  SSy 


We  considered  some  examples  of  uniform  stress  in  connexion  with  the  definitions  of 
E,  k,  etc.  (Article  69).  The  cases  which  are  next  in  order  of  simplicity  are  those  in  which 
the  stress-components  are  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates.  We  shall  record  the  results 
in  regard  to  some  particular  distributions  of  stress. 
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(a)  Let  the  axis  of  2  be  directed  vertically  upwards,  let  all  the  stress-components 
except  Z^  vanish,  and  let  Zt=gpz^  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  body  and  g  is  the  acceleration 
due  to  gravity. 

The  stress-equations  of  equilibrium  (3)  are  satisfied  if  Jr=0,  Fa=0,  Z^  -g.  Hence  this 
state  of  stress  can  be  maintained  in  a  body  of  any  form  by  its  own  weight  provided  that 
suitable  tractions  are  applied  at  its  surface.  The  traction  applied  at  the  surface  must  be 
of  amount  gpz  cob  {z^  v\  and  it  must  be  directed  vertically  upwards.  If  the  body  is  a 
cylinder  or  prism  of  any  form  of  cross-section,  and  the  origin  is  at  the  lower  end,  the  cylinder 
is  supported  by  tension  uniformly  distributed  over  its  upper  end.  If  I  is  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  this  tension  is  gpl^  and  the  resultant  tension  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  cylinder. 
The  lower  end  and  the  ciu*ved  surface  are  free  from  traction. 

The  strain  is  given  by  the  equations 

e    -e    =-^^       e  =^      e  =e   ^e    =0 

To  find  the  displacement*  we  take  first  the  equation 

dw  _  gpz 

Tz~'E' 
which  gives 

where  tr^  is  a  function  of  x  and  y.    The  equations  g^,=e^=0  give 

du        dw^      3t;_     81^0 
"bz         dx  ^  *dz         8y  ' 
and  therefore  we  must  have 

where  t^o  ^^^  ^0  ^^^  functions  of  x  and  y.     The  equations 

du  __dv  _     a-gpz 

dx~dy'~       E 
give 

?!fg_n      ?!!o-n      ?!?p_^       a^iop  _  vgp 
bx      '      dy       '      da^"  E  '       'by'^"  E  ' 

The  equation  e^^^Q  gives 

9y      So;       *      9.r3y 
The  equations  containing  w^  can  be  satisfied  only  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

where  a',  iS',  y  are  constants.  The  equations  containing  Wq,  v^  show  that  u^  is  a  function 
of  y,  say  F^  (y\  and  v^  is  a  function  of  x,  say  F^  (a?),  and  that  these  functions  satisfy  the 
equation 

dy  dx  * 

and  this  equation  requires  that  9/\  (y)ldy  and  dF^  {x)ldx  should  be  constants,  y  and  -  y  say. 
Hence  we  have 

^i(y)=yy+a,   F^(x)^-y'x-{-^, 

*  The  work  is  given  at  length  as  an  example  of  method. 
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where  a  and  /9  are  constants.    The  complete  expressions  for  the  displacements  are 
therefore 


U^--^zx-a!t-]ry'y  +  a, 


V-' 


^zy-ffz-y'x^-fi, 


Y 


^9P 


The  terms  containing  a,  jS,  y,  a',  ff,  y  represent  a  displacement  which  would  ^  y.  • 

possible  in  a  rigid  body.     If  the  cylinder  is  not  displaced  by  rotation  we  may  omit  o',  /3',  y.    ^^  f*^  ^^i 
If  it  is  not  displaced  laterally  we  may  omit  a,  /3.     If  the  point  (0,  0,  /)  is  not  displaced    ^■^{'^^^  "t* 


XgpJ^ 


1-  ^v 


vertically,  we  must  have  y™  -  «  ^yr  •    The  displacement  is  then  given  by  the  equations       ^  ^J&^t^^^  ^ 


u—  — 


argpzx 
1E^ 


,=  _WJ??,  l^(^  +  ,^  +  ^2.p). 


E 


2  E 


.(U) 


Any  cross-section  of  the  cylinder  is  distorted  into  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  about  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  sections  shrink  laterally  by  amounts  proportional  to 
their  distances  from  the  firee  (lower)  end. 

(6)    A  more  general  case*  is  obtained  by  taking 

Z,=. Ty  =  -p+gpzy    ir,=  -p+9 (p - p) l+gph 

This  state  of  stress  can  be  maintained  in  a  cylinder  or  prism  of  any  form  of  length  21 
suspended  in  fluid  of  density  p'  so  as  to  have  its  axis  vertical  and  the  highest  point  (0,  0, 1) 
of  its  axis  fixed  ;  then  p  is  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  the  level  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  cylinder. 

The  displacement  may  be  shown  to  be  given  by  the  equations 


u      V 


j  =  -=--^[(l-2(r)/>  +  <i^(p-p')^+^{<rp-(l-(r)p'}0], 
"'\{\-2<T)p-9{p-p)r\H9{p-^^P'){^''-^) 


ir=  — 


E 


'^\'^9{<rp-i}-<T)p'}. 


.(12) 


(c)    By  putting 


X^^Yy^Z,=  -p^gpz,     Y,^Z^^Xy^O, 


we  obtain  the  state  of  stress  in  a  body  of  any  form  immersed  in  liquid  of  the  same  density, 
p  being  the  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  origint.  The  displacement  may  be  shown  to 
be  given  by  the  equations 


u =^.    ^  ( -px^-gpzx),  v^i^-^^  {-py+gp^)^ 


tr= 


3X  +  2/i 

1 
3X  +  2/UI 


3X  +  2/UI 
{-pz+ igp  {9^-x^-  y2)}. 


.(13) 


^^?^> 


^ 


♦  C.  Chree,  PhiL  Mag,  (Ser.  6),  vol.  2  (1901). 
t  E.  and  F.  Cosserat,  Pans  C.  R.,  t.  133  (1901). 
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(d)    Let  all  the  stress-components  except  Y,  and  Z^  vanish,  and  let  these  be  given 
by  the  equations 

where  r  is  a  constant  and  /ti  is  the  rigidity. 

This  state  of  stress  can  be  maintained  in  a  bar  of  circular  section  with  its  axis  coinciding 
with  the  axis  of  z  by  tractions  applied  at  its  ends  only.  If  a  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  the 
tractions  on  the  terminal  sections  are  statically  equivalent  to  couples  of  moment  ^a^fir 
about  the  axis  of  z,  so  that  we  have  the  problem  of  a  roimd  bar  held  twisted  by  opposing 
couples. 

The  displacement  may  be  shown  to  be  given  by  the  equations 

I4=— ryz,     v=TZXy     w—0^    (14) 

ixX  W '*■/    T  so  that  any  section  is  turned  in  its  own  plane  through  an  angle  r2,  which  is  proportional 
to  the  distance  from  a  fixed  section.    The  constant  r  measures  the  twist  of  the  bar. 

87.     Bar  bent  by  couples*. 

Our  next  example  of  uniformly  varying  stress  is  of  very  great  importance. 
We  take  the  stress-component  Zg  to  be  equal  to  ^  ER~%  where  iJ  is  a 
constant,  and  we  take  the  remaining  stress-components  to  vanish.  If  this 
state  of  stress  existed  within  a  body,  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  or  prism 
having  its  generators  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  z,  there  would  be  no 
body  force,  and  there  would  be  no  tractions  on  the  cylindrical  boundary. 

The  resultant  traction  over  any  cross-section  is  of  amount  I  jZgdxdy ;  and  this 

vanishes  if  the  axis  of  z  coincides  with  the  line  of  centroids  of  the  normal 
sections  in  the  unstressed  state.  We  take  this  to  be  the  case.  Then  the  bar 
is  held  in  the  specified  state  of  stress  by  tractions  over  its  terminal  sections 
only,  and  the  traction  across  any  section  is  statically  equivalent  to  a  couple. 

The   component  of   the  couple  about  the   axis   of   z  vanishes.      The 

component  about  the  axis  of  y  is  jjEBr^a^dxdyy  or  it  is  EIjR,  where  /  is  the 

moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  an  axis  through  its  centroid  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  y.      The  component  of  the  couple  about  the  axis  of  x  is 

—  ER-'^xydxdy,  and  this  vanishes  if  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  parallel  to 

principal  axes  of  inertia  of  the  cross-sections.  We  shall  suppose  that  this 
is  the  case. 

The  strain-components  are  given  by  the  equations 

du     dv  ^ax      dw  _^      x 

dw     dv  _^du     dw  _dv      9^__/\. 

dy     dz     dz      dx     dx     dy        * 

*  The  theory  was  given  by  Saint- Venant  in  his  memoir  on  Torsion  of  1855.    See  Introduction, 
footnote  50  and  p.  20. 


// 
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and  the  displacement  may  be  shown  to  be  given  by  the  equations 

u  =  JJB"^  (z*  +  aa^  —  cry*),     v  =  aR'^an/,     w  =  —  Br^xz. (15) 

This  example  corresponds  with  the  bending  of  a  bar  by  couples.  The  line 
of  centroids  of  the  cross-sections  is  displaced  according  to  the  law  u  =  ^R~^z^, 
so  that  it  becomes  very  approximately  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  large  radius  iJ,  in 
the  plane  (x,  z\  which  is  the  plane  of  the  bending  couple  EIjR ;  the  centre 
of  the  circle  is  at  a?  =  -B,  -?  =  0.  Sjut  Ll,  ^fH/u, 

88.  DlBCUBsion  of  the  solution  for  the  bending  of  a  bar  by 
terminal  couple. 

The  forces  applied  at  either  end  of  the  bar  are  statically  equivalent  to 
a  couple  of  moment  EI  JR.  This  couple,  called  the  "bending  moment/' 
is  proportioual  to  the  curvature  1/-B.  When  the  bar  is  bent  by  a  given 
couple  M  the  line  of  centroids  of  its  cross-sections,  called  the  "  central-line/' 
takes  a  curvature  MjEI  in  the  plane  of  the  couple.  The  formulas  for  the 
components  of  strain  show  that  the  linear  elements  of  the  material  which^ 
in  the  unstressed  state,  are  in  the  plane  x  =  i}  undergo  no  extension  or 
contraction.  This  plane  is  called  the  "  neutral  plane  " ;  it  is  the  plane  drawn 
through  the  central-line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  bending.  The  same 
formulae  show  that  linear  elements  of  the  material  which,  in  the  unstressed 
state,  are  parallel  to  the  central-line  are  contracted  or  extended  according 
as  they  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  neutral  plane  as  the  centre  of  curvature 
or  on  the  opposite  side.  The  amount  of  the  extension  or  contraction  of  a 
longitudinal  linear  element  at  a  distance  x  from  the  neutral  plane  is  the 
absolute  value  of  MxjEI  or  xjR.  The  stress  consists  of  tensions  and  pressures 
across  the  elements  of  the  normal  sections.  It  is  tension  at  a  point  where 
the  longitudinal  filament  passing  through  the  point  is  extended,  and  pressure 
at  a  point  where  the  longitudinal  filament  passing  through  the  point  is 
contracted.  The  amount  of  the  tension  or  pressure  is  the  absolute  value 
of  Mxjl,  or  ExjR. 


Fig.  10. 

The  formulsB  for  the  displacement  show  that  the  cross-sections  remain 
plane,  but  that  their  planes  are  rotated  so  as  to  pass  through  the  centre 
of  curvature,  as  shown  in  Figure  10.     The  formulae  for  the  displacement 
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also  show  that  the  shapes  of  the  sections  are  changed.     If,  for  examplt 
section  is  originally  a  rectangle  with  boundaries  given  by  the  equations 

x=±et,    y=t0, 
in  a  plane  z  =  y,  these  boundaries  will  become  the  curves  that  are  given 
respectively  by  the  equations 

ic  T  «  -  ^IR  -  i-T  («•  -  y')!R  =  0,    yTfi-  <rffxlR  =  0. 
The  latter  are  straight  lines  slightly  inclined  to  their  original  directions ; 
the  former  are  approximately  arcs  of  circles  of  radii  Rja,  with  their  planes 


parallel  to  the  plane  of  (m,  y),  and  their  curvatures  turned  in  the  opposite 
sense  to  that  of  the  line  of  centroids.  The  change  of  shape  of  the  cross- 
sections  is  shown  in  Figure  11,  The  neutral  plane,  and  every  parallel  plane, 
is  strained  into  an  anticla3ti<^urface,  with  principal  curvatures  of  magnitudes 


—  ^  -■   '   2- 


Fig.  12. 
R~'  in  the  plane  of  (x,  2)  and  o-ii"'  in  the  plane  of  (x,  y),  so  that  the  shape 
of  the  bent  bar  is  of  the  kind  illustrated  in  Figure  12,  in  which  the  front 
face  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  bending  (x,  z). 

The  distortion  of  the  bouoding  surfaces  x=±a  into  anticlaatic  Burfacen,  odmite  of 
very  eiact  veriScation  by  means  of  the  interference  fringes  which  are  produced  by  light 
transmitted  through  a  plate  of  glaee  held  parallel  and  very  close  to  these  surfaces  of  the 
bent  bar.  Comu"  has  used  this  method  for  an  experimental  determination  of  Poisson'a 
ratio  for  glass  by  means  of  the  bending  of  glaua  bars.  The  value  obtained  was  almost 
exactly  ^. 

'  Farit.  C.  R.,  t.  69  (1869).  The  method  hoi  been  lued  /or  several  malerialB  by  Matlock. 
See  Article  70  (c),  footnote. 


■i  '  -   ^^  m    '     M  -    - 
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It  is  worth  while  to  calculate  the  potential  energy  of  strain.  The  value  of  the  strain- 
energy-function  at  any  point  is  easily  found  to  be  \Ea^lB^.  The  potential  energy  of  strain 
of  the  part  of  the  bar  between  two  normal  sections  distant  I  apart  is  ^  {EIjB?)  ly  so  that 
the  potential  energy  per  unit  of  length  is  \EIIR\ 

89.  Saint- Venant'8  principle*. 

In  the  problem  of  Article  87,  the  tractions,  of  which  the  bending  moment  carnt^.pJ%j 
EIjR  is  the  statical  equivalent,  are  distributed  over  the  terminal  sections 
in  the  manner  of  tensions  and  pressures  on  the  elements  of  area,  these  tensions 
and  pressures  being  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  neutral  plane.  But 
the  practical  utility  of  the  solution  is  not  confined  to  the  case  Where  this 
distribution  of  terminal  traction  is  exactly  realised.  The  extension  to  other 
cases  is  made  by  means  of  a  principle,  first  definitely  enunciated  by  Saint- 
Venant,  and  known  as  the  "  principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  statically 
equipollent  systems  of  load."  According  to  this  principle,  the  strains  that 
are  produced  in  a  body  by  the  application,  to  a  small  part  of  its  surface, 
of  a  system  of  forces  statically  equivalent  to  zero  force  and  zero  couple, 
are  of  negligible  magnitude  at  distances  which  are  large  compared  with 
the  linear  dimensions  of  the  part.  In  the  problem  in  hand,  we  infer  that, 
when  the  length  of  the  bar  is  large  compared  with  any  diameter  of  its 
cross-section,  the  state  of  stress  and  strain  set  up  in  its  interior  by  the 
terminal  couple  is  practically  independent  of  the  distribution  of  the  tractions, 
of  which  the  couple  is  the  resultant,  in  all  the  portions  of  the  bar  except 
comparatively  small  portions  near  its  ends. 

90.  Rectangular  plate  bent  by  couples  f. 

The  problem  solved  in  Article  87  admits  of  generalization  in  another 
direction.  A  bar  of  rectangular  section  is  a  particular  case  of  a  brick-shaped 
body ;  and,  when  two  parallel  faces  are  near  together,  such  a  body  is  a 
rectangular  plate.  We  have  therefore  proved  that  a  plate  can  be  held, 
so  that  its  faces  are  anticlastic  surfaces,  by  couples  applied  to  one  pair 
of  opposite  edges,  and  having  their  axes  parallel  to  those  edges.  The  ratio 
of  the  principal  curvatures  is  the  number  <r.  It  is  clear  that,  by  means 
of  suitable  couples  simultaneously  applied  to  the  other  pair  of  opposite  edges, 
the  plate  can  be  bent  into  a  cylindrical  form,  or  the  ratio  of  curvatures  can 
be  altered  in  any  desired  way. 

It  is  most  convenient  to.  take  the  faces  of  the  plate  to  be  given  by 
the  equations 

so  that  the  thickness  is  2A.  The  coordinate  z  thus  takes  the  place  of  the 
coordinate  which  we  called  x  in  the  case  of  the  bar.  The  requisite  stress- 
components  are  Xx  and  Yy,  and  both  are  proportional  to  the  coordinate  z.    If 

*  Stated  in  the  memoir  on  Torsion  of  1S55. 

t  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat,  Phil,  Part  II,  pp.  265,  266. 

L.  E.  9 
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we  assume  that  all  the  stress-components  except  X^  and  Ty  vanish,  and  that 
these  are.- given  by  the  equations 

X^  =  Eaz,     Yy  =  E0z,  (16) 

where  a  and  /8  are  constants,  we  find  that  the  displacement  is  given  by 
the  equations 

u  =  {a  —  aff)  xZy     t;  =  (/S  —  <ra)  yz, 

w  =  -  i  (a  -  0-/8)  a;^  -  i  (/S  -  era)  y»  -  io-  (a  +  /S)  ^. 

Hence  any  surface  which  in  the  unstrained  state  was  parallel  to  the  faces 
becomes  curved  so  that  the  curvatures  in  the  planes  of  (ar,  z)  and  (y,  z)  are 
respectively  afi  —  a  and  aa  —  fi.  These  are  the  principal  curvatures  of  the 
surface.  If  these  quantities  are  positive,  the  corresponding  centres  of 
curvature  lie  in  the  direction  in  which  z  is  positive.  Let  Ri  and  R^  be  the 
radii  of  curvature  so  that 

\    dhv     ^         1    a^         ^ 


^} <") 


then 


The  state  of  curvature  expressed  by  Ri  and  iZ,  is  maintained  by  couples 
applied  to  the  edges.  The  couple  per  unit  of  length,  applied  to  that  edge 
X  =  const,  for  which  x  has  the  greater  value,  has  its  axis  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  y,  and  its  amount  is 

j ./^^^"'  ^^^"^  ^^  - 3  1-^  [r^'-RJ' 

An  equal  and  opposite  couple  must  be  applied  to  the  opposite  edge.  The 
corresponding  couple  for  the  other  pair  of  edges  is  given  by 

f_-^Y,dz,  which  is  I  j^(^  +  -^-). 

The  value  of  the  strain-energy-function  at  any  point  can  be  shown  without  difficulty 
to  be 

and  the  potential  energy  of  the  bent  plate  per  unit  of  area  Ib 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  expression  contains  the  sum  and  the  product  of  the  principal 
curvatures. 

91.    Equations  of  equilibrium  in  terms  of  displacements. 

In  the  equations  of  type 

ax       dy       oz 
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we  substitute  for  the  normal  stress-components  X^, ...  such  expressions  as 
\A  +  2ifjLdujdx,  and  for  the  tangential  stress-components  F^, ...  such  expressions 
as  fjL{dw/dy  +  dv/dz) ;  and  we  thus  obtain  three  equations  of  the  type 


where 


O  A 

(\  +  fJL)  --  +  fjuV^u  +  pX  --  0,  

.       du     dv      d^u      — „       d^       d^       d^ 
A  =s 1-   -  -4-   —      V^ -.  .    J I 


(19) 


1  /dw     dv     du     dw     dv  ^  du" 

2  \dy      dz  *   dz      dx  '    dx     dy^ 


These  equations  may  be  written  in  a  compact  form 

(\  +  m)(|^,  I^ ,  ^)  a  +  mV« (m,  V,  w)  +  p{X,  7,^  =  0 (20) 

If  we  introduce  the  rotation 

{vfji,  Wy,  tffg)  =  i  curl  (u,  V,  w\ 

dv  ^  du\ 
'   di'dyj' 
and  make  use  of  the  identity 

the  above  equations  (20)  take  the  form 

(X  +  2f,)  (1^ ,   I-     ^)  A  -  2,*  curl  (w..  «r„  «r,)  +  p  (X.  F,  Z)  =  0.. . .(21) 

We  may  note  that  the  equations  of  small  motion  (Article  54)  can  be 
expressed  in  either  of  the  forms 

or 


g^ ,  g- ,  g^j  A  -  2m  curl  (liTa.,  tsTy,  tar,)  +  p  (X,  F,  Z)  = /3  g^  (t*,  v,  w). 

(22) 

The  traction  {X^,  Y,,  Z^)  across  a  plane  of  which  the  normal  is  in  the 
direction  i/,  is  given  by  formulae  of  the  type 

Z^  =  cos(a?,  v)  ^\ A  +  2/A g^ j  +  cos (y,  v)fi  ^— -f  ^^ j  +  cos (z,  i/)^y 
and  this  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 
Z„  =  XAco8(x,  v)-\-fi\:^  +cos(ar,  I/)  ^  +  cos  (y,  i/)  ^ -f  cos  (-2r,  v)  w--,...(23) 


fdu     dw\ 
3z      dx) ' 


or 
where 


(7^  \ 

JT^  =  XA  COS (x,  i/)  +  2/t  ]^ «ryCOs(-j,  v) -f -or, cos (y,  v)>,  ...  (24) 


^  =  cos  (x,  v)^-¥  cos  (y,  ^)  g^  +  cos  (z,  V) 


dz' 


9—2 
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If  V  is  the  normal  to  the  bounding  surface  drawn  outwards  from  the  body, 
and  the  values  of  A,  du/dx^ . . .  are  calculated  at  a  point  on  the  surface,  the 
right-hand  members  of  (23)  and  the  similar  expressions  represent  the  com- 
ponent tractions  per  unit  area  exerted  upon  the  body  across  the  surface. 


^'^^'^Kl'   h'   9l)^  +  /*^'(«.»'.«')  =  0 (25) 


92.     Equilibriuin  under  8tirfa.ce  tractions  only. 

We  record  here  some  results  deducible  from  the  displacement-equations 

d     d_    d 

dy 

(i)    By  differentiating  the  left-hand  memhers  of  these  equations  with  respect  to  a?,  y,  2, 

and  adding  the  results,  we  find 

(X  +  2/i)v«A«0, (26) 

so  that  A  is  an  harmonic  function,  i.e.  a  function  satisfying  Laplace's  equation,  at  all 
points  withiD  the  body. 

(ii)    It  follows  from  this  and  (25)  that  each  of  Uy  v,  w  satisfies  the  equation 

V^«=0   (27) 

at  all  points  within  the  body.    All  components  of  strain  and  of  stress  also  satisfy  this 
equation. 

(iii)    Again,  by  differentiating  the  left-hand  member  of  the  third  of  equations  (25)  with 
respect  to  y,  and  that  of  the  second  with  respect  to  z,  and  subtracting  the  results,  we  find 

V*arx=0 (28) 

Similar  equations  are  satisfied  by  my  and  i2r«,  so  that  each  of  the  components  of  the 
rotation  is  an  harmonic  function  at  all  points  within  the  body. 

(iv)  The  stress-components  satisfy  a  system  of  partial  differential 
equations.  In  order  to  obtain  them  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  a  quantity 
O,  the  sum  of  the  principal  stresses  at  any  point ;  we  have 

=  (3\  +  2/a)A; (29) 

thus  O  is  an  harmonic  function  at  all  points  within  the  body. 
Further  we  find* 

^''-*'m^">- <»«> 

In  like  manner  we  find 

^■^■^'^-^iB">- ™ 

Similar  formulae  can  be  obtained  for  V^Ty,  V%,  V%,  V^Xy.  The 
coefficient  2{\  +  fi)/(3\  +  2fjL)  is  1/(1  4  cr). 

•  The  equations  of  types  (30)  and  (31)  were  given  by  Beltrami,  Ro7m,  Acc.  Lincei  Rend. 
(Ser.  5),  1. 1  (1892). 
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(v)  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  these  formulae,  we  may  observe  that  Maxwell's 
stress-system,  described  in  (vi)  of  Article  53,  cannot  occur  in  an  isotropic  solid  body  free 
from  the  action  of  body  forces  and  slightly  strained  from  a  state  of  no  stress*.  This 
appears  at  once  on  observing  that  Xx+Vy+Zg,  as  given  for  that  system,  is  not  an 
harmonic  function. 

93.     Various  methods  and  results. 

(i)  The  equations  of  types  (30)  and  (31)  may  also  be  deduced  f  from  the  stress-equations 
(3)  and  the  equations  of  compatibility  of  the  strain-components  (Article  17). 

We  have,  for  example, 

e„  =  E-'^{(l+<r)Xx-ae},  ...  Cy,=2(l+cr)  iET-iF.. 

Thus  the  equation 

dz^       dy^      dydz 
becomes 

g  {(l+a)  }V-<re}+  ^,{(l+<r)  2'.-ae}  =  2  (i+<r)|§. 
dy  dx       dz  ^ 

4 

and 


8F.         dXy     dVy 


dz  dx        dy  ' 


so  that  2  ^  =  -  1Y?^  +  MeV-!^- 

dydz         da;\dz        dy  J       cy^ 

^  d^x^    d^Yy    d»Zg 

dx^        6y2         dz^  '  * 

We  have  therefore 

(l+,)[.V«e-V«Z,-g]-a(v»e-g)=0; 

and,  on  adding  the  three  equations  of  this  type,  we  find  that  V^8  must  vanish,  and  the 
equation  reduces  to  .  ^ 

(l  +  <r)  V«A',+  ^  =  0 (fl9-6w) 

We  may  in  like  manner  deduce  equation  (31)  from  the  equation 

hydz     dx\      ex       dy       dz  J' 

(ii)    It  may  be  shown  J  that  the  stress-functions  xi>  X2>  Xs  ^^  Article  56  satisfy  thi-ee 
equations  of  the  type 

(^+')^'Ci'+^')+S=«> (»^> 

and  three  equations  of  the  type 

pj[(l+«r)V«x,-e]=0,  (33) 

where  8  is  written  for 

*  Minchin,  Statia,  8rd  edn.  Oxford,  1886,  vol.  2,  Oh.  18. 
t  Michell,  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc,,  vol.  31  (1900),  p.  100. 
:!:  IbbetsoD,  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity,  London,  1887. 
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It  may  be  shown  also  that  the  stress  functions  ^j,  ^j,  ^3  of  the  same  Article  satisfy 
three  equations  of  the  type 

(i+')^^|ti+S=«. <^'^) 

and  three  e<iuation8  of  the  type 

(->-l(l'-^-^)-4S-». <»•> 

where  8  is  written  for 

^' ti  +  ?*  t?  +  ?^t3 (37) 

(iii)    It  may  be  shown*  also  that,  when  there  are  body  forces,  the  stress-comx)onents 
satisfy  equations  of  the  types 

_2^^  1   8»e         cr     /ax.ar  az\    _  ax 
*^^  ^'^'+i^^z=-^^-^a7 (^^) 

The  equations  of  these  two  types  with  the  equations  (3)  are  a  complete  system  of 
equations  satisfied  by  the  stress-components. 

.     -^  94.    Plane  strain  and  plane  stress. 

L^Mi«  *^t'  -^^  States  of  plane  strain  and  of  plane  stress  can  be  maintained  in  bodies 
Li  4^i/Mj.  of  cylindrical  form  by  suitable  forces.  We  take  the  generators  of  the  cylin- 
M  drical  bounding  surface  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z,  and  suppose  that  the 

terminal  sections  are  at  right  angles  to  this  axis.  The  body  forces,  if  any, 
must  be  at  right  angles  to  this  axis.  When  the  lengths  of  the  generators 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  the 
body  becomes  a  plate  and  the  terminal  sections  are  its  faces. 

In  a  state  of  plane  strain,  the  displacements  u,  v  are  functions  of  x,  y  only 
fH'  ^)  and  the  displacement  w  vanishes  (Article  ^t^.  All  the  components  of  strain 
kiA^  and  of  stress  are  independent  of  z;  the  stress-components  Z^,  Yg  vanish,  and 

the  strain-components  ezx>  ^yz,  ^zz  vanish.  The  stress-component  Z^  does  not 
in  general  vanish.  Thus  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  plane  strain  requires 
the  application  of  tension  or  pressure,  over  the  terminal  sections,  adjusted 
so  as  to  keep  constant  the  lengths  of  all  the  longitudinal  filaments. 

Without  introducing  any  additional  complication,  we  may  allow  for  an 
uniform  extension  or  contraction  of  all  longitudinal  filaments,  by  taking  w 
to  be  equal  to  ez,  where  e  is  constant.  The  stress-components  are  then 
expressed  by  the  equations 


*  Michell,  loe,  ciu 
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The  functions  u,  v  are  to  be  determined  by  solving  the  equations  of  equi- 
librium. We  shall  discuss  the  theory  of  plane  strain  more  fully  in 
Chapter  ix. 

In  a  state  of  plane  stress  parallel  to  the  plane  of  (x,  y)  the  stress- 
components  Z^y  Ygy  Zg  vanish,  but  the  displacements  u,  v,  w  are  not  in 
general  independent  of  z.  In  particular  the  strain-component  «»  does  not 
vanish,  and  in  general  it  is  not  constant,  but  we  have 

_dw ^  X      fdu  ,  3v\  ^'  A  /Ar^\ 

The  maintenance,  in  a  plate,  of  a  state  of  plane  stress  does  not  require  the 
application  of  traction  to  the  faces  of  the  plate,  but  it  requires  the  body 
forces  and  tractions  at  the  edge  to  be  distributed  in  certain  special  ways. 
We  shall  discuss  the  theory  more  fully  in  Chapter  ix. 

An  important  generalization*  can  be  made  by  supposing  that  the  normal 
traction  Zg  vanishes  throughout  the  plate,  but  that  the  tangential  tractions 
^xy  ^z  vanish  at  the  faces  z=  ±h  only.  If  the  plate  is  thin  the  deter- 
mination of  the  average  values  of  the  components  of  displacement,  strain 
and  stress  taken  over  the  thickness  of  the  plate  may  lead  to  knowledge  nearly 
as  useful  as  that  of  the  actual  values  at  each  point.  We  denote  these  average 
values  by  u, ...  exx,  ...  Xa-, ...  so  that  we  have  for  example 

iZ  =  (2A)-if   udz (41) 

We  integrate  both  members  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  over  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate,  and  observe  that  Z^  and  F^  vanish  at  the  faces.  We  thus 
find  that,  if  there  are  no  body  forces,  the  average  stress-components  Xx, 
Xy,   Yy  satisfy  the  equations 

dXx  ,  dXy     -.      3X«     dYy  />io\ 

-^  +  -^-=0,     -^+-5-^  =  0 (42) 

da;        oy  ox        dy 

Since  Zz  vanishes  equations  (40)  hold,  and  it  follows  that  the  average  dis- 
placements u,  V  are  connected  with  the  average  stress-components  Xxy  Xy,  Yy 
by  the  equations 


^^'\  +  2ti\dx'^dy)^^^¥j' 
^  fdv   ,  du\ 


(43) 


States  of  stress  such  as  are  here  described  will  be  termed  states  of  "generalized 
plane  stres&" 

•  Cf.  L.  N.  G.  Filon,  Phil,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (Ser.  A),  vol.  201  (1903). 
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BENDING  OF  NARROW  BEAM 
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95.    Bending  of  narrow  rectangular  beam  by  terminal  load. 

A  simple  example  of  the  generalized  type  of  plane  stress,  described  in 
Article  94,  is  afforded  by  a  beam  of  rectangular  section  and  small  breadth  (2h), 
bent  by  forces  which  act  in  directions  parallel  to  the  plane  containing  the 
length  and  the  depth.  We  shall  take  the  plane  of  (x,  y)  to  be  the  mid-plane 
of  the  beam  (parallel  to  length  and  depth);  and,  to  fix  ideas,  we  shall  regard 
the  beam  as  horizontal  in  the  unstressed  state.  The  top  and  bottom  surfaces 
of  the  beam  will  be  given  by  y  =  +  c,  so  that  2c  is  the  depth  of  the  beam,  and 
we  shall  denote  the  length  of  the  beam  by  I.  We  shall  take  the  origin  at  one 
end,  and  consider  that  end  to  be  fixed. 

From  the  investigation  in  Article  87,  we  know  a  state  of  stress  in  the 
beam,  given  by  JTa;  =  —  EyjR ;  and  we  know  that  the  beam  can  be  held  in 
this  state  by  terminal  couples  of  moment  ^ha^EjR  about  axes  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z.  The  central-line  of  the  beam  is  bent  into  an  arc  of  a  circle  of 
radius  R,  The  traction  across  any  section  of  the  beam  is  then  statically 
equivalent  to  a  couple,  the  same  for  all  sections,  and  equal  to  the  terminal 
couple,  or  bending  moment. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  beam 
is  bent  by  a  load  W  applied  at  the 
end  /r  =  Z  as  in  Fig.  13.  This  force 
cannot  be  balanced  by  a  couple  at  any 
section,  but  the  traction  across  any 
section  is  equivalent  to  a  force  W 
and  a  couple  of  moment  W  (l  —  x). 
The  stress-system  is  therefore  not  so 
simple  as  in  the  case  of  bending 
by  couples.  The  couple  of  moment 
W  {I  "  x)  could  be  balanced  by 
tractions  X^,  given  by  the  equation 


Fig.  13. 


^:'=-^Wii-s)r, 


and  the  average  traction  Xx  across  the  breadth  would  be  the  same  as  X^* 
We  seek  to  combine  with  this  traction  Xx  a  tangential  traction  Xy,  so  that 
the  load  W  may  be  equilibrated.  The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  X^  are 
the  following : — 

(i)    Xy  must  satisfy  the  equations  of  equilibrium 

dXx^^dXy^Q^    dXy^Q^ 


dx    '    dy 
(ii)    Xy  must  vanish  when  y  =  ±  c, 

(iii)    2A  I     Xydy  must  be  equal  to  W. 


dx 
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These  are  all  satisfied  by  putting 

Xy  =  -^l^W(c*-f) (45) 

It  follows  that  the  load  W  can  be  equilibrated  by  tractions  X^  and  Xy,  with- 
out Ty,  provided  that  the  terminal  tractions,  of  which  W  is  the  resultant, 
are  distributed  over  the  end  so  as  to  be  proportional  to  c*  —  y*.  As  in 
Article  89,  the  distribution  of  the  load  is  important  near  the  ends  only,  if  the 
length  of  the  beam  is  great  in  comparison  with  its  depth. 

We  may  show  that  a  system  of  average  displacements  which  would  correspond  with 
this  system  of  average  stresses  is  given  by  the  equations 


2'''^=8£(^y-y')-^4£(^+^-^y)' 


.(46) 


1.. 

Since  these  are  deduced  from  known  stress-components  a  displacement  possible  in  a  rigid 
body  might  be  added,  so  as  to  satisfy  conditions  of  fixity  at  the  origin. 

These  conclusions  may  be  compared  with  those  found  in  the  case  of  bending  by  couples 
(Article  88).    We  note  the  following  results  : — 

(i)  The  tension  per  unit  area  across  the  normal  sections  (Xg)  is  connected  with  the 
bending  moment,  W{l-x\  by  the  equation 

tension  =  -  (bending  moment)  (y//) 
where  y  is  distance  from  the  neutral  plane,  and  /  is  the  appropriate  moment  of  inertia. 

(ii)    The  curvature  (cPv/da^^^Q  is    al^  (oy.A.a's    >  ^  *hat  we  have  the  equation 

curvature = (bending  moment)/(-EZ'). 

(iii)  The  surface  of  particles  which,  in  the  unstressed  state,  is  a  normal  section  does 
not  continue  to  cut  at  right  angles  the  line  of  particles  which,  in  the  same  state,  is  the  line 
of  centroids  of  normal  sections.  The  cosine  of  the  angle  at  which  they  cut  when  the  beam 
is  bent  is  (dvldx+du/dy)y„Qy  and  this  is  3  Wj^yJic, 

(iv)  The  normal  sections  do  not  remain  plane,  but  are  distorted  into  curved  surfaces. 
A  line  of  particles  which,  in  the  unstressed  state,  is  vertical  becomes  a  curved  line,  of 


!  normal  of  central  line 


tangent  of  central  line 


oentral  tangent 
Fig.  14. 
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which  the  equation  is  determined  by  the  expression  for  u  as  a  function  of  y  when  x  is 
constant.    This  equation  is  of  the  form 

and  the  corresponding  displacement  consists  of  a  part  ay  which  does  not  alter  the 
planeness  of  the  section  combined  with  a  part  which  does.  If  we  construct  the  curve 
x=&y^  and  place  it  with  its  origin  (4?=0,  y=0)  on  the  strained  central-line,  and  its  tangent 
at  the  origin  along  the  tangent  to  the  line  of  particles  which,  in  the  unstressed  state,  is 
vertical,  the  curve  will  be  the  locus  of  these  particles  in  the  strained  state. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  form  into  which  an  initially  vertical  filament  is  bent  and  the  relative 
situation  of  the  central  tangent  of  this  line  and  the  normal  of  the  strained  central-line. 

96.  Equations  referred  to  orthogonal  curvilinear  coordinates. 

The  equations  such  as  (21)  expressed  in  terms  of  dilatation  and  rotation 
can  be  transformed  immediately  by  noticing  the  vectorial  character  of  the 

^  ,  ^  ,  ^-  j  A  may  be  read  as  "  the  gradient  of  A," 

and  then  the  equations  (22)  may  be  read 

(\  +  2/Lt)  (gradient  of  A)  —  2/Lt  (curl  of  «r) 

-f  p  (body  force)  =  p  (acceleration),    (47) 

where  -cj  stands  tempoi'arily  for  the  rotation  {'Ogi,  oPy,  ^r^),  and  the  factors 
such  as  \  +  2/ib  are  scalar. 

Now  the  gradient  of  A  is  the  vector  of  which  the  component,  in  any 
direction,  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  A  per  unit  of  length  in  that  direction ; 
and  the  components  of  this  vector,  in  the  directions  of  the  normals  to  three 
orthogonal  surfaces  a,  /8,  7  (Article  19),  are  accordingly 

,  aA    ,  a  A       aA 

^^aa'    ^^8/8'     ""dy- 

We  have  already  transformed  the  operation  curl,  and  the  components  of 
rotation,  as  well  as  the  dilatation  (Article  21) ;  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
A  and  -cja,  «r^,  -oTy  as  known  in  terms  of  the  displacement.  The  equation  (47) 
is  then  equivalent  to  three  of  the  form 

where  Fa,  Fp,  Fy  are,  as  in  Article  58,  the  components  of  the  body  force  in 
the  directions  of  the  normals  to  the  three  surfaces. 

97.  Polar  coordinates. 

As  an  example  of  the  equations  (48)  we  may  show  that  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
under  no  body  forces  when  referred  to  polar  coordinates  take  the  forms 

(X+2;x)  8in  d  II  -  2^  1^'  - 1  (rw*  sin  6)]  =  0,  ' 
(X+2M)r  sin  0  g^-2^|g^(ar^8in  $)-  g^|=0. 
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We  may  show  al»o  that  the  radial  components  of  displacement  and  rotation  and  the 
dilatation  satisfy  the  equations 

V2a=0,     V«(nirr)=0; 

but  that  some  solutions  of  these  equations  correspond  with  states  of  stress  that  would 
require  body  force  for  their  maintenance*. 

98.     Radial  displacementt. 

The  simplest  applications  of  polar  coordinates  relate  to  problems  involving  purely  radial 
displacements.  We  suppose  that  the  displacements  u$,  ii^  vanish,  and  we  write  ^in  place 
of  Ur.    Then  we  find  from  the  formulce  of  Articles  22  and  96  the  following  results  : —  ^    / 

(i)    The  strain-components  are  given  by  ^"^^  AWfT/  T^**""**^  ^*  CC&t 


n^'^  rfpui 


(ii)    The  dilatation  and  rotation  are  given  by 

(iii)    The  stress-components  are  given  by 

;?-=(X  +  2/i)|^-.f2X-?',      ^=.<^  =  x|^.*-2(X-f,i)~,      ^  =  ^  =  P?=0. 
(iv)    The  general  equation  of  equilibrium,  under  radial  body  force  Ry  is 

(v)     If  i2=0,  the  complete  primitive  of  the  equation  just  written  is 

U=Ar+Br-\ 

where  A  and  B  are  arbitrary  constants.  The  first  term  corresponds  with  the  problem  of 
compression  by  uniform  normal  pressure  [Article  70  {g)\  The  complete  primitive  cannot 
represent  a  displacement  in  a  solid  body  containing  the  origin  of  r.  The  origin  must 
either  be  outside  the  body  or  inside  a  cavity  within  the  body. 

(vi)    The  solution  in  (v)  may  be  adapted  to  the  case  of  a  shell  bounded  by  concentric 
spherical  surfaces,  and  held  strained  by  internal  and  external  pressure.     We  must  have 


(X  +  2u)  — +  2X- =  i"^«  ^^^^  ^=^''o» 
^        '^^  Br  r       \—Pi  when  r^fj, 


where  p^  is  the  pressure  at  the  external  boundary  (r=ro),  and  p-^  is  the  pressure  at  the 
internal  boundary  {r=r{).     We  should  find 

3X-h2/i     V_.;.^3     ^^i^       ^oVi'      ^' 
The  radial  pressure  at  any  point  is 

*  Miehell,  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc.  vol.  32  (1901),  p.  24. 

t  Most  of  the  results  given   in  this  Article  are  due  to  Lamd,  Le^oru  tur  la  thiorie...de 
V€la»tieit€,  Paris  1852. 
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and  the  tension  in  any  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  is 

In  case  j9o=0,  the  greatest  tension  is  the  superficial  tension  at  the  inner  surface,  of  amount 
\P\  (''o'+2»'i^)/(V~  ^1^)  >  *^^  ^^®  greatest  extension  is  the  extension  at  right  angles  to  the 
radius  at  the  inner  surface,  of  amount 

__Px      (    n'      ,rl\ 

(vii)    If  in  the  general  equation  of  (iv)  /?=  -ffr/rQ^  where  g  is  constant,  the  surface  r^r^ 
is  free  from  traction,  and  the  sphere  is  complete  up  to  the  centre,  we  find 


10  X+2^  V3X  +  2^     roV' 


This  corresponds  with  the  problem  of  a  sphere  held  strained  by  the  mutiial  gravitation 
of  its  parts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  radial  strain  is  contraction  within  the  surface 
r=rgV{(3-o")/(3+3<r)},  but  it  is  extention  outside  this  surface. 

The  application  of  this  result  to  the  case  of  the  Earth  is  beset  by  the  serious  difficulty 
which  has  been  pointed  out  in  Article  75. 

99.    Displacement  83n3imetrical  about  an  axis. 

The  conditions  that  the  displacement  may  take  place  in  planes  through 
an  axis,  and  be  the  same  in  all  such  planes,  would  be  expressed,  by  reference 
to  cylindrical  coordinates  r,  0,  z^  by  the  equations 

Wfl  =  0,    dUr/d0  =  dUg/d0=^O. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  write  U  for  itr,  and  w  for- w,.  The  strain-components 
are  then  expressed  by  the  equations 

"^"^  "^  ^"^       \     (50) 

JdJJ     'bw  .       „n 

The  cubical  dilatation  and  the  rotation  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

^^li^'^V'^d^*    ^'^^""a^"^'    «^r  =  t«r,=  U (51) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  write  «r  for  cr^.  The  equations  of  motion  in  terms  of 
displacements  take  the  forms 

(\  +  2^)  1^  +  2m  ^^  +  pFr  =  p/r. 

(X  +  2f.)fy^^-l(r^)  +  pF.=pA; 
and  the  stress-equations  of  equilibrium  take  the  forms 


.(52) 


^       ^'  ^  (53) 

cr       cz       r      ^ 
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In  case  w  =  eZy  where  e  is  constant,  and  dU/dz  =  0,  we  have  a  state  of  plane 
strain,  with  an  uniform  longitudinal   extension  superposed.     In  this  case 

rz  =  0.    In  case  zz,  rz,  Fz  vanish,  we  have  a  state  of  plane  stress. 

100.     Tube  under  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  plane  strain,  under  no  body  forces,  the  displacement  U 
satisfies  the  equation 

d_/dU     U^\^Q 

of  which  the  complete  primitive  is  of  the  form 

U^Ar-\'B/r (55) 

We  may  adapt  this  solution  to  the  problem  of  a  cylindrical  tube  under 
internal  and  external  pressure,  and  we  may  allow  for  an  uniform  longitudinal 
extension  e.  With  a  notation  similar  to  that  in  (vi)  of  Article  98,  we  should 
find  for  the  stress-components 


2  _ 


rrss 


Piri'-Pon 


2 


^2  -  r,» 


Pi  -  po  n'>'i" 


\ 


y 


n^  -  r-2 


V  —  ^1^    ^' 


ZZ=: 


X     Pirl  -JPoT^  ^  ^  (3\  +  2;0i  M 
\  +  /i,     ro^-ri^  X  +  /A 


.(56) 


and  for  the  constants  A  and  B  in  (55) 


PtTx^  -  Pon' 


^->/*)'         2/t(ro»-nO ^    ^ 


2(\  +  /.)(ro»-r,«)     2(\ 

The  constant  e  maybe  adjusted  so  that  the  length  is  maintained  constant ; 
then  6  =  0,  and  there  is  longitudinal  tension  zz  of  amount 


X  +  M 


Pin'  -  ppy-p' 


It  may  also  be  adjusted  so  that  there  is   no  longitudinal   tension;    then 

zz  =^0  and 

\(piri*-_PoV) 


e  =  — 


/.  (3X  +  2;t)  (ro«  -  ri^)  • 

When  p^  vanishes,  and  e  is  not  too  great,  the  greatest  tension  is  the  circum- 
ferential tension,  60,  at  the  inner  surface,  r  =  ri,  and  its  amount  is 

Pi(n'  +  n')/W-n»). 

The  greatest  extension  is  the  circumferential  extension,  e^,  at  the  same 
surface. 


irr 
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If  a  closed  cylindrical  vessel  is  under  internal  pressure  pi  and  external 
pressure  p^,  the  resultant  tension  ir{r^  —  r^)zz  must  balance  the  resultant 
pressure  on  the  ends,  and  we  must  therefore  have  the  equation 

TT  (ro*  -  r^)  zz  =  ir  {r^p^  -  n*Po). 
This  equation  gives  for  e  the  value* 

If  we  assume  that  the  ends  of  the  vessel  are  plane,  and  neglect  the  alteration 
of  their  shape  under  pressure,  the  volume  of  the  vessel  will  be  increased  by 
Ti?i  (evi  +  2  Z7i),  where  li  denotes  the  length  of  the  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
and  Ui  is  the  value  of  [T*  at  ?•  =  rj.     With  the  above  value  of  e  this  is 

In  like  manner,  if  we  denote  by  l^  the  length  of  the  outside  of  the  cylinder, 
and  neglect  the  change  of  volume  of  the  ends,  the  volume  within  the  external 
boundary  of  the  vessel  will  be  increased  by 

^"^^  ^'  L3X+  2/.  -^^v^^-  ^ ;;!  ^r7^"^J ^^^^ 

The  quantity  Z^  differs  from  li  by  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  ends. 
In  the  case  of  a  long  cylinder  this  difference  is  unimportant.  The  constant 
3/(3\  +  2/t)  is  1/k,  the  reciprocal  of  the  modulus  of  compression.  When  the 
difference  between  Iq  and  li  is  neglected,  the  result  accords  with  a  more  general 
resultf,  which  can  be  proved  for  a  closed  vessel  of  any  form  under  internal 
and  external  pressure,  viz.  if  V^  and  Vq  are  the  internal  and  external  volumes  in 
the  unstressed  state,  then  Fq  — Fi  is  increased  by  the  amount  (piV^  —  PoVo)/k, 
when  internal  and  external  pressures  pi,  p^  are  applied.  In  obtaining  the 
results  (59)  and  (60)  we  have  not  taken  proper  account  of  the  action  of  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  for  we  have  assumed  that  these  ends  are  stretched  in 
their  own  planes  so  as  to  fit  the  distended  cylinder,  and  we  have  neglected 
the  changes  of  shape  and  volume  of  the  ends ;  further,  we  have  supposed  that 
the  action  of  the  ends  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel  is  equivalent  to  a  tension 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  results  will 
provide  a  good  approximation  if  the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  great  in  com- 
parison with  its  radii  and  if  the  walls  are  very  thin. 

*  The  problem  has  been  discussed  by  numerous  writers  including  Lam6,  loc.  cit.  ante  p.  139. 
It  is  important  in  the  theory  of  the  piezometer.  Cf.  Poynting  and  Thomson,  Properties  of  Matter^ 
London  1902,  p.  116.  The  fact  that  e  depends  on  /;(  =  \  +  |ai)  and  not  on  any  other  elastic 
constant  has  been  utilized  for  the  determination  of  k  by  A.  Mallock,  Proc.  Roy.  Sac.  London, 
vol.  74  (1904).  ^ 

t  See  Chapter  vn.  infra,    M/f^  '  ^'^  pf  /  b.H*  • 
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101.     Application  to  gun-construction. 

In  equations  (66),  the  stress-components  >t  and  00  are  expressed  by  formula)  of  the  type 

where  A  and  B  are  constants.  These  constants  arc  determined  by  the  internal  and 
external  pressures.  We  have  therefore  a  solution  of  the  stress-equations  in  a  tube  under 
internal  and  external  pressure  which  is  applicable  in  other  cases  besides  the  case  where 
the  material  would,  in  the  absence  of  the  pressures,  be  in  the  unstressed  state.  The 
solution  has  been  taken  to  be  applicable  to  states  of  initial  stress,  and  has  been  applied  to 
the  theory  of  the  construction  of  cannon*.  At  one  time  cannon  were  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  tubes,  each  tube  being  heated  so  that  it  could  slip  over  the  next  interior 
tube ;  the  outer  tube  contracted  by  cooling  and  exerted  pressure  on  the  inner.  Cannon  so 
constructed  were  found  to  be  stronger  than  single  tubes  of  the  same  thickness.  If,  for 
example,  we  take  the  case  of  two  tubes  between  which  there  is  a  pressure  P,  and  suppose 
r'  to  be  the  radius  of  the  common  surface,  the  initial  stress  may  be  taken  to  be  given  by 
the  equations 


and 


The  additional  stress  when  the  compound  tube  is  subjected  to  internal  pressure  p  may  be 
taken  to  be  given  by  the  equations 

The  diminution  of  the  hoop  tension  00  at  the  inner  surface  r^ri  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  increased  strength  of  the  compound  tube. 

102.     Rotating  cylinderf. 

An  example  of  equations  of  motion  is  afforded  by  a  rotating  cylinder.  In  equations 
(52)  we  have  to  put/,.™  —a^r,  where  <»  is  the  angular  velocity. 

The  equations  for  the  displacements  are 

with  the  conditions 

rr=rzs=0  when  r^aa  or  r=a\ 

rz=zz=iO  when  z=±l. 

The  cylindrical  bounding  surface  is  here  taken  to  be  r=a,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there 
is  an  axle-hole  given  by  r^-a';  the  terminal  sections  are  taken  to  be  given  by  «=  +?,  so 
that  the  cylinder  is  a  shaft  of  length  21,  or  a  disk  of  thickness  21, 

♦  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Nature,  vol.  42  (1890).    Cf.  Boltzmann,  Wien  Berichte,  Bd.  59  (1870). 

+  See  papers  by  0.  Chree  in  Cambridge  Phil,  8oc,  Proc,  vol.  7  (1891,  1892),  pp.  201,  283. 
The  problem  had  been  discussed  previously  by  several  writers  among  whom  Maxwell  (loc,  cit. 
Article  57),  and  Hopkinson,  Meet,  of  Math.  (Ser.  2),  vol.  2  (1871)  may  be  mentioned. 


.(61) 
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Ccue  (a).    Rotating  $haft. 

An  approximate  solution  can  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  long  shaft,  by  treating  the 
problem  as  one  of  plane  strain,  with  an  allowance  for  uniform  longitudinal  extension,  e, 
We  regard  the  cylinder  as  complete,  i.e.  without  an  axle-hole ;  and  then  the  approximate 
solution  satisfies  the  equations 

rz—0  throughout, 

rreaO  when  r^a^ 

but  it  does  not  satisfy  zz^O  when  z^±L    The  uniform  longitudinal  extension  e  can 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  tractions  zz  on  the  ends  shall  have  no  statical  resultant,  i.e. 


/■ 

Jo 


zzrdrssO  ; 


and  then  the  solution  represents  the  state  of  the  shaft  with  sufficient  exactness  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  length,  but  is  defective  near  the  ends.    [Cf.  Article  89.] 

We  shall  state  the  results  in  terms  of  E  and  cr.    We  should  find 


^""^^-w — i^ — »    ^'^'   (^^> 


where  the  constants  A  and  e  are  given  by  the  equations 


The  stress-components  are  given  by  the  equations 

o)V(o'-»^)3-2(r 

.(64) 


7T  5= 


) 


--__  a>V(ag~2rg)  _or_ 
^""  4  l-cr 


Instead  of  making  the  resultant  longitudinal  tension  vanish,  we  might  suppose  that 
the  tension  is  adjusted  so  that  the  length  is  maintained  constant.    Then  we  should  have 


e 


=0,       ^==»-!^'(?zM(J_+^l^-);      (65) 


the  first  two  of  equations  (64)  would  still  hold,  and  the  longitudinal  tension  would  be 
given  by  the  equation 

Ccue  {h).    Rotating  disk,  '^ 

An  approximate  solution  can  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  thin  disk,  by  treating 
the  problem  as  one  of  plane  stress.  If  the  disk  is  complete,  the  approximate  solution 
satisfies  the  equations  «=0,  rz^O  throughout,  so  that  the  plane  faces  of  the  disk  are  free 
from  traction;  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  condition  /t=0  when  r=ia.    Instead  of  this  it 

makes  |      rrdz  vanish  at  r=a,  so  that  the  resultant  ^radial  tension  on  any  portion  of 

the  rim  between  the  two  plane  faces  vanishes*;  and  it  represents  the  state  of  the  disk 
in  the  parts  that  are  not  too  near  the  edge. 

*  A  small  supplementary  displacement  oorresponding  with  tracti\^  -  rr  at  the  edge  surface 
and  zero  traction  over  the  plane  faces  would  be  required  for  the  complet^Sl^Q^ioQ  ot  the  problem. 
See  a  paper  by  F.  Purser  in  Dublin,  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad,,  vol.  32  (1902). 
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In  this  case  (7,  as  a  function  of  r,  satisfies  the  equation 

iW^  8^U"+r;=--«'^^* (^') 


and  we  also  have 


dz  X+2/iV 

from  which  we  may  deduce  the  equation 

d^U_  Xa>V 

az2 ""    4/i(x+/i) ^^^^ 

These  equations,  with  the  condition  that  I      rrdz  vanishes  when  r=a,  determined  CT 

and  w,  apart  from  a  displacement  which  would  be  possible  in  a  rigid  body ;  and  we  may 
impose  the  conditions  that  U  and  w  vanish  at  the  origin  (r=:0,  ^=0),  and  that  2fxr,  which 
is  equal  to  dU/dz  -dw/dr,  also  vanishes  there.  We  should  then  find  that  (7,  w  are  given  by 
the  equations 

^'=tI"  (^  ~  ')  ^('■'""■^  "*"  ^^  ■*■'')  '^}+  ^  <r  (1 +0-)  (P-  3««), 

from  these  equations  we  should  deduce  the  following  expressions  for  the  stress-com- 
ponents : — 

^  }  (71) 

fl^  =  ^  {(3  +  a)  a«  -  (1 +3<r)  r*}  +  Y  o- J-;t5  (p  _  3^). 


/ 


When  there  is  a  circular  axle-hole  of  radius  a'  we  have  the  additional  condition  that 

rrdz^O  when  r=sa'y  but  now  the  displacement  may  involve  terms  which  would  be 
-I 

infinite  at  the  axis.     We  should  obtain  the  complete  solution  by  adding  to  the  above 
expressions  for  U  and  w  terms  U'  and  w',  given  by  the  equations 

6"=5f|-(3+<r)r(a-.)«-+(i+.)«5-n,  1 

"-  -^     \  (72) 

«,'=_^g.(3+.)a'.,  J 

and  these  displacements  correspond  with  additional  stresses  given  by  the  equations 

:=?^(3+<.)(a'«-«y).      re  =  ^(Z+.)(a-+^);  (73) 

these  are  to  be  added  to  the  expressions  given  in  (71)  for  rr  and  66, 


rr- 


L.  E.  10 


CHAPTER  VI. 


EQUILIBRIUM  OF  ^OLOTROPIC  ELASTIC  SOLID  BODIES. 

103.     Symmetry  of  structure. 

The  dependence  of  the  stress-strain  relations  (25)  of  Article  72  upon  the 
directions  of  the  axes  of  reference  has  been  pointed  out  in  Article  68.  The 
relations  are  simplified  when  the  material  exhibits  certain  kinds  of  symmetry, 
and  the  axes  of  reference  are  suitably  chosen.  It  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  geometrical  characters  of  the  kinds  of  symmetry  that  are  observed  in 
various  materials.  The  nature  of  the  seolotropy  of  the  material  is  not 
completely  determined  by  its  elastic  behaviour  alone.  The  material  may 
be  adoloti-opic  in  regard  to  other  physical  actions,  e.g.  the  refraction  of  light. 
If,  in  an  seolotropic  body,  two  lines  can  be  found,  relatively  to  which  all  the 
physical  characters  of  the  material  are  the  same,  such  lines  are  said  to  be 
"  equivalent."  Different  materials  may  be  distinguished  by  the  distributions 
in  them  of  equivalent  lines.  For  the  present,  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
to  the  case  of  homogeneous  materials,  for  which  parallel  lines  in  like  senses 
are  equivalent ;  and  we  have  then  to  consider  the  distribution  of  equivalent 
lines  meeting  in  a  point.  For  some  purposes  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
oppositely  directed  lines  are  not  always  equivalent.  When  certain  crystals 
are  undergoing  changes  of  temperature,  opposite  ends  of  particular  axes 
become  oppositely  electrified;  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  pyro-electricity. 
When  certain  crystals  are  compressed  between  parallel  planes,  which  are 
at  right  angles  to  particular  axes,  opposite  ends  of  these  axes  become 
oppositely  electrified;  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  piezo-electriGity*.  We 
accordingly  consider  the  properties  of  a  material  relative  to  rays  or  directions 
of  lines  going  out  from  a  point;  and  we  determine  the  nature  of  the 
symmetry  of  a  material  by  the  distribution  in  it  of  equivalent  directions. 
A  figure  made  up  of  a  set  of  equivalent  directions  is  a  geometrical  figure 
exhibiting  some  kind  of  symmetry. 

*  For  an  oatline  of  the  main  facts  in  regard  to  pyro-  and  piezo-eleotrioity  the  reader  may 
oonault  Maacart,  Levant  ntr  VileetriciU  et  le  magnitume,  t.  1,  Paris,  1896,  or  Liebisoh, 
PhytihaUtehe  Krystallographiet  Leipzig,  1891. 
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104.     Qeometrioal  symmetry*. 

When  a  surface  of  revolution  is  turned  through  any  angle  about  the  axis 
of  revolution,  the  position  of  every  point,  which  is  on  the  surface  but  not 
on  the  axis,  is  changed;  but  the  position  of  the  figure  as  a  whole  is  un- 
changed. In  «other  words,  the  surface  can  be  made  to  coincide  with  itself, 
After  an  operation  which  changes  the  positions  of  some  of  its  points.  Any 
geometrical  figure  which  can  be  brought  to  coincidence  with  itself,  by  an 
operation  which  changes  the  position  of  any  of  its  points,  is  said  to  possess 
^'symmetry."  The  operations  in  question  are  known  as  "covering  operations";  '^^^'^^J^t?^ 
and  a  figure,  which  is  brought  to  coincidence  with  itself  by  any  such  operation, 
is  said  to  ''allow"  the  operation.  The  possible  covering  operations  include 
(1)  rotation,  either  through  a  definite  angle  or  through  any  angle  whatever, 
about  an  axis,  (2)  reflexion  in  a  plane.  A  figure,  which  allows  a  rotation 
about  an  axis,  is  said  to  possess  an  *'  axis  of  symmetry " ;  a  figure,  which 
allows  reflexion  in  a  plane,  is  said  to  possess  a  "  plane  of  symmetry." 

It  can  be  shown  that  every  covering  operation,  which  is  neither  a  rotation 
about  an  axis  nor  a  reflexion  in  a  plane,  is  equivalent  to  a  combination 
of  such  operations.  Of  such  combinations  one  is  specially  important.  It 
iConsists  of  a  rotation  about  an  axis  combined  with  a  reflexion  in  the 
perpendicular  plane.  As  an  example,  consider  an  ellipsoid  of  semiaxes 
<i,  bt  c;  and  suppose  that  it  is  cut  in  half  along  the  plane  (a,  6),  and 
thereafter  let  one  half  be  rotated,  relatively  to  the  other,  through  ^  about 
the  axis  (c).  The  ellipsoid  allows  a  rotation  of  amount  tt  about  each 
principal  axis,  and  also  allows  a  reflexion  in  each  principal  plane ;  the  solid 
formed  from  the  ellipsoid  in  the  manner  explained  allows  a  rotation  of 
amount  ^  about  the  c  axis,  combined  with  a  reflexion  in  the  perpendicular 
plane,  but  does  not  allow  either  the  rotation  alone  or  the  reflexion  alone. 
A  figure  which  allows  the  operation  of  rotation  about  an  axis  combined  with 
ireflexion  in  a  perpendicular  plane  is  said  to  possess  an  "  axis  of  alternating 
.symmetry." 

A  special  case  of  the  operation  just  described  arises  when  the  angle 
•of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  alternating  symmetry  is  tt.  The  effect  of  the 
operation,  consisting  of  this  rotation  and  reflexion  in  a  perpendicular  plane, 
is  to  replace  every  ray  going  out  from  a  point  by  the  opposite  ray.  This 
operation  is  known  as  "central  perversion."  and  the  direction  of  the  cor-  yr^^^^t^ 
responding  axis  of  alternating  symmetry  is  arbitrary;  a  figure  which  allows  ^ 

this  operation  is  said  to  possess  a  ''  centre  of  symmetry." 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  effect  of  any  two,  or  more,  covering  operations, 
performed  successively,  in  any  order,  is  either  the  same  as  the  effect  of 

*  The  facts  are  stated  in  greater  detail  and  the  necessary  proofs  are  given  by  Schoenflies, 
KryitaHty$teme  und  KryitaUstrueturt  Leipzig,  1891.  Beference  may  also  be  made  to  H.  Hilton. 
JIathematieal  Crystallography  and  the  Theory  of  Groups  of  Movements^  Oxford,  1008. 
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a  single  covering  operation,  or  else  the  first  and  last  positions  of  every  point 
of  the  figure  are  identical.  We  include  the  latter  case  in  the  former  by 
introducing  the  "  identical  operation "  as  a  covering  operation ;  it  is  the 
operation  of  not  moving  any  point.  With  this  convention  the  above  state- 
ment may  be  expressed  in  the  form  : — the  covering  operations  allowed  by  any 
symmetrical  figure  form  a  group. 

With  every  covering  operation  there  corresponds  an  orthogonal  linear 
transformation  of  coordinates.  When  the  operation  is  a  rotation  about  an 
axis,  the  determinant  of  the  transformation  is  + 1 ;  for  any  other  covering 
operation,  the  determinant  is  —  1.  All  the  transformations,  that  correspond 
with  covering  operations  allowed  by  the  same  figure,  form  a  group  of  linear 
substitutions. 


105.     Elastic  syminetry. 

In  an  isotropic  elastic  solid  all  rays  going  out  from  a  point  are  equivalent. 
If  an  aeolotropic  elastic  solid  shows  any  kind  of  symmetry,  some  equivalent 
directions  can  be  found ;  and  the  figure  formed  with  them  is  a  symmetrical 
figure,  which  allows  all  the  covering  operations  of  a  certain  group.  With 
this  group  of  operations,  there  corresponds  a  group  of  orthogonal  linear  sub- 
stitutions ;  and  the  strain-energy-function  is  nnattftrftd  by  ^\  ^^^  sufestitutions 
of  this  Jprou£.  The  effect  of  any  such  substitution  is  that  the  components 
of  strain,  referred  to  the  new  coordinates,  are  linear  functions  of  the 
components  of  strain,  referred  to  the  old  coordinates.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  determine  the  relations  between  elastic  constants,  which  must  be  satisfied 
if  the  strain-energy-function  is  unaltered,  when  the  strain-components  are 
transformed  according  to  such  a  substitution. 

Let  the  coordinates  be  transformed  according  to  the  orthogonal  scheme 


X 

y 
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We  know  from  Article  12  that  the  components  of  strain  are  transformed 
according  to  formulae  of  the  types 

If  the  material  possesses,  at  each  point,  a  centre  of  symmetry,  a  figure 
consisting  of  equivalent  rays  going  out  from  the  point  allows  the  operation 
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of  central  perversion.  The  corresponding  substitution  is  given  by  the 
equations 

This  substitution  does  not  affect  any  component  of  strain,  and  we  may 
conclude  that  the  elastic  behaviour  of  a  material* is  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  central  symmetry.  The  absence  of  such 
symmetry  in  a  material  could  not  be  detected  by  experiments  on  the  relation 
between  stress  and  strain. 

It  remains  to  determine  the  conditions  which  must  hold  if  the  strain- 
energy-function  is  unaltered,  when  the  strain-components  are  transformed 
by  the  substitutions  that  correspond  with  the  following  operations: — 
(1)  reflexion  in  a  plane,  (2)  rotation  about  an  axis,  (3)  rotation  about  an 
axis  combined  with  reflexion  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 
We  shall  take  the  plane  of  symmetry  to  be  the  plane  of  x,  y,  and  the 
axis  of  symmetry,  or  of  alternating  symmetry,  to  be  the  axis  of  z.  The 
angle  of  rotation  will  be  taken  to  be  a  given  angle  0,  which  will  not  in 
the  first  instance  be  thought  of  as  subject  to  any  restrictions. 

The  conditions  that  the  strain-energy-function  may  be  unaltered,  by  any 
of  the  substitutions  to  be  considered,  are  obtained  by  substituting  for  egf^^y ..., 
in  the  form  Cii(^^fi^  + ...,  their  values  in  terms  of  exx*  •••>  and  equating  the 
coefficients  of  the  several  terms  to  their  coefficients  in  the  form  Cne'a»  +  •••• 

The  substitution  which  corresponds  with  reflexion  in  the  plane  of  (a?,  y) 
is  given  by  the  equations 

x'  =  x,    y'^y,    z=z-^z; 

and  the  formulae  connecting  the  components  of  strain  referred  to  the  two 
systems  of  axes  are 

The  conditions  that  the  strain-energy-function  may  be  unaltered  by  this 
substitution  are 

The  substitution  which  corresponds  with  rotation  through  an  angle  6 
about  the  axis  of  z  is  given  by  the  equations 

fl?'  =  iFCos  tf +  y  sin  tf,     y'  =  — a?sin  ^-f  y  cos  tf,    2!  =  z\    (ri) 

and  the  formulae  that  connect  the  components  of  strain  referred  to  the  two 
systems  of  axes  are 

^^7!  =  ^xx  COS*  0  -{-eyy  sin*  0  +  Bxy  sin  0  cos  0,  ^ 

Vi/'  =  ^xx  sin*  0  +  eyy  cos"  0  —  Bxy  sin  0  cos  0, 

ezf^^e„,  ^^ ^^^ 

Cj/'z'  =  ^yz  COS  0  —  ezx  '*^in  0, 
^/«'  =  Cyz  sin  0  -\-  e^x  cos  0, 
e^yf  =s  —  ^e^x  sin  ^  cos  ^  +  2eyy  sin  tf  cos  tf  +  e^  (cos*  0  -  sin*  0\, 
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The  algebraic  work  required  to  determine  the  conditions  that  the  strain -energy -function 
may  be  unaltered  by  this  substitution  is  more  complicated  than  in  the  cases  of  central 
perversion  and  reflexion  in  a  plane.  The  equations  fall  into  sets  connecting  a  small 
number  of  coefficients,  and  the  relations  between  the  coefficients  involved  in  a  set  of 
equations  can  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  We  proceed  to  sketch  the  i)roce8S. 
We  have  the  set  of  equations 

^11 — ^11  ^®s*  B + 2cj2  sin*  B  cos*  tf  -f  Cgg  sin*  B  —  Ac^^  cos'  6%mB-  Ac^  sin'  B  cos  B  +  icgg  sin*  B  cos*  By 

Cgj  «  c,i  sin*  B + 2c,2  sin*  B  cos*  B-{-c^  cos*  B  +  Ac^^  sin'  ^  cos  ^ + Ac^  cos'  ^  sin  ^ + Ac^^  sin*  B  cos*  ^, 

Cj2 = c^x  sin*  B  cos*  B-{-Cy^  (cos*  B  +  sin*  B)  +  C22  sin*  B  cos*  ^  +  2  (Cjg  -  c^  sin  tf  cos  B  (cos*  ^  -  sin*  B) 
-40^8  sin*  tf  cos*  ^, 

%= ^11  sin*  ^  cos*  B  —  2ci2  sin*  B  cos*  ^+022  sin*  ^  cos*  ^  +  2  (cjg  -  Cj^)  sin  B  cos  ^  (cos*  B  -  sin*  ^ 
+<?ee(cos*^-sin*^)*, 

^16  ==  ^11  ^'^^  ^  sin  ^  -  C12  sin  tf  cos  ^  (cos*  B  —  sin*  ^)  —  C22  sin'  B  cos  B + c^g  cos*  ^  (cos*  ^  -  3  sin*  ^) 
+ CjB  sin*  B  (3  cos*  ^  -  sin*  B)  -  2cgg  sin  ^  cos  ^  (cos*  B  -  sin*  ^), 

Cjg = Cii  sin'  ^  cos  B + Cjg  sin  B  cos  ^  (cos*  ^  —  sin*  B)  -  c^  cos'  ^  sin  ^ + Cig  sin*  B  (3  cos*  ^  -  sin*  B) 
+ Cag  cos*  B  (cos*  tf  -  3  sin*  ff)  -f  2CflQ  sin  ^  cos  B  (cos*  ^  -  sin*  B). 

The  equations  in  this  set  are  not  independent,  as  is  seen  by  adding  the  first  four.    We 
form  the  following  combinations  : — 

^16 + <^a6 = (<^u  ■"  ^2s)  8^^  ^  cos  ^  +  (cjg  +  Cje)  (cos*  B  -  sin*  ^), 
Cjj  -  C22 = (cii  -  C22)  (cos*  B  -  sin*  ^)  —  4  (cj^ + Cjg)  sin  ^  cos  tf, 
from  which  it  follows  that,  unless  sin  ^=0,  we  must  have 

When  we  use  these  results  in  any  of  the  first  four  equations  of  the  set  of  six  we  find 

(cji  -  C12  -  2cgQ)  sin*  B  cos*  B  -f  2cig  sin  B  cos  B  (cos*  ^  -  sin*  B) = 0, 

and  when  we  use  them  in  either  of  the  last  two  equations  of  the  same  set  we  find 

-  8c,e  sin*  B  cos*  B + (c^  -  c^  -  2c^  sin  BcobB  (cos*  tf  -  sin*  ^) = 0  ; 

and  it  follows  that,  if  neither  sin  B  nor  cos  B  vanishes,  we  must  have 

Again  we  have  the  set  of  equations 

Ci3 = Cj3  cos*  ^ + C23  sin*  B  -  2c^  sin  B  cos  B, 
C23=Ci3sin*^-f  C23COS*^  +  2c3gSin  B  costf, 
Cgg= (ci3  -  C23)  sin  B  cos  ^  -f  Cgg  (cos*  B  —  sin*  ^) ; 

from  which  it  follows  that,  miless  sin  ^=0,  we  must  have 

In  like  manner  we  have  the  set  of  equations 

C44 = C44  cos*  B +c^  sin*  B-{-  2c^  sin  B  cos  ^, 
C55 = C44  sin*  ^  +  C55  cos*  B  —  2C45  sin  ^  cos  B, 
c^=-'  («44  -  Cf^)  sin  ^  cos  ^ + C46  (cos*  ^ -  sin*  B) ; 
from  which  it  follows  that,  unless  sin  ^=0,  we  must  have 

In  like  manner  we  have  the  set  of  equations 

C34  =  C34  cos  B+c^  sin  B, 
^35=  -  Cg4  sin  tf +C35  cos  B ; 
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from  which  it  follows,  since  cos  ^^1,  that  we  must  have 

Finally  we  have  the  set  of  equations 

<?i4  »  c,4  cos^  B +c,5  cos'  ^  siu  ^ + C24  8^^*  ^  ^^^  ^+^26  Sin'  &  -  2c^  cos*  ^  sin  ^  -  %Cf^  sin*  ^  cos  ^, 

Cj^Bs  -Ci4 cos*^ sin ^+Ci5 cos'^-Cj^sin'^+CjgSin*^ cos tf +2c4<, sin*  6 cos  ^ - 2cj^, cos* ^ sin ^, 

c^=Ci4sin*^  cos  ^+Ci5  8in*^ +Cj4  cos'^+Cjg  cos*  6  sin  ^+2^4^  cos*  6  sin  ^+2cgj  sin*  6  cos  tf, 

Cj5=  -  Ci4  sin*  ^+Ci5sin*  ^  cos  ^  -0,4  cos*  B  sin  ^+Cj5  cos*  B  -  2c^  sin*  ^cos  ^+2cj<,  cos*  B  sin  B^ 

c*4j=Ci4  cos*  B  sin  ^H-Cigsin*  B  cos  B-c^  cos*  ^  sin  ^  -  OjsSin*  B  cos  ^ 
+ (<?46  cos  ^ +Cgfl  sin  B)  (cos*  ^  -  sin*  ^), 

Cj^,™  — Ci4  sin*  B  COS  ^+c,5  cos*  ^  sin  ^+024  fin*  B  cos  ^  -  C25  cos*  B  sin  ^ 
-  (C4^,  sin  B  —  Cf^  cos  ^)  (cos*  B  -  sin*  tf ). 

From  these  we  form  the  combinations 

Ci4 + C24 = (ci4 + C24)  cos  ^ + (cjft + C25)  sin  ^, 

^i6+<^=  -•(Ci4+<^)sin^  +  (Ci5+Cg5)oos^; 
and  it  follows,  since  cos^^l,  that  we  must  have 

Assuming  these  results,  we  form  the  combinations 

(<^14  -  O  =  (<^U  -  ^6e)  cos  ^  -  (<?16  +  <^46)  SIH  ^, 
(%  +  <?46)  =  (^14  -  ^fi«)  Si^  ^  +  (^16  +  <'46)  cos  ^  ; 

from  which  it  follows  that 

Aiisuming  these  results,  we  express  all  the  coefficients  in  the  above  set  of  equations  in  terms 
of  C40  and  c^,  and  the  equations  are  equivalent  to  two : — 

C4^  (1  -  cos*  tf + 3  sin*  ^  cos  ^)  -  c^  (3  cos*  ^  sin  ^  -  sin'  B) = 0, 

C4e(3  co8*^sin^-sin*  ^)+Cfia  (1  -  cos*^+3  sin*^  cos^)=0. 

The  condition  that  these  may  be  compatible  is  found  to  reduce  to  (1  -  cos  ^)  (1  +  2  cos  ^)*=0 ; 
so  that,  unless  cos  ^=  —  ^,  we  must  have 

We  have  thus  found  that,  if  the  strain-energy- function  is  unaltered  by 
a  substitution  which  corresponds  with  rotation  about  the  axis  Zy  through  any 
angle  other  than  tt,  ^tt,  f  tt,  the  following  coefficients  must  vanish : — 

^6>      ^26?      Cm,      C46,      CjM)      C45,      Ci4,      Cj4,      Ci5,      Cjg,      Cj4,      Cjb  J     («') 

and  the  following  equations  must  hold  among  the  remaining  coefficients  : — 

Cii  =  C2a»      Ci3  =  Cjj,      044  =  C56,      CflB  = -J- (Cji  "- C12) (O) 

When  the  angle  of  rotation  is  tt,  the  following  coefficients  vanish  : — 

Ci4,      Ca4,      CiB,      Cgs,      C4e,      C5J,      C84,      C30; \i) 

no  relations  between  the  remaining   coefficients  are  involved.     When  the 
angle  of  rotation  is  Jtt,  the  following  coefficients  vanish  : — 

0j8>      Cie,      Cge»      C4B,      Ci4,      Ca4>      Cw,      Csq,      Cj4,      O^^    (o) 

and  the  following  equations  connect  the  remaining  coefficients : — 

Cii  =  Caj,      C]3=sC2|,      ©44  =  Cm,      Cjg  =  —  C14 (") 
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When  the  angle  of  rotation  is  f  tt,  the  following  coeflScients  vanish  : — 

OlS,       C95,       Cfi,       CiBt      Cj4,       CjsJ     (1") 

and  the  following  equations  connect  the  remaining  coeflScients : — 

Cii  =  Caa>      C18  =  Cjj,      C44  =  Cjs,      C«  =  -y  (Cji  —  Cu),  J  /n  \ 

Ci4  =        ^34=  CO0,       — "  C18  =  CjB  ^*  C^j.  ) 

In  like  manner,  when  the  axis  of  z  is  an  axis  of  alternating  symmetry, 
and  the  angle  of  rotation  is  not  one  of  the  angles  tt,  ^tt,  Jtt,  the  same 
coeflScients  vanish  as  in  the  general  case  of  an  axis  of  symmetry,  and  the 
same  relations  connect  the  remaining  coefficients.  When  the  angle  is  tt,  we 
have  the  case  of  central  perversion,  which  has  been  discussed  already.  When 
the  angle  is  Jtt,  the  results  are  the  same  as  for  direct  symmetry.  When 
the  angle  is  Jtt,  the  results  are  the  same  as  for  an  axis  of  direct  symmetry 
with  angle  of  rotation  §7r. 

106.  Isotropic  solid. 

In  the  case  of  an  isotropic  solid  every  plane  is  a  plane  of  symmetry,  and 
every  axis  is  an  axis  of  symmetry,  and  the  corresponding  rotation  may  be  of 
any  amount.     The  following  coeflScients  must  vanish: — 

^4*        Ci5,        Cn,        C94,        CjB,        C9S,        C84,        Cs5,        Cs6i        C45,        €4^,        Cge     ...(1^) 

and  the  following  relations  must  hold  between  the  remaining  coeflScients  : — 
Thus  the  strain-energy-function  is  reduced  to  the  form 

which  is  the  same  as  that  assumed  in  Article  68. 

107.  Symmetry  of  crystals. 

Among  seolotropic  materials,  some  of  the  most  important  are  recognized 
as  crystalline.  The  structural  symmetries  of  crystalline  materials  have  been 
studied  chiefly  by  examining  the  shapes  of  the  crystals.  This  examination 
has  led  to  the  construction,  in  each  case,  of  a  figure,  bounded  by  planes, 
and  having  the  same  symmetry  as  is  possessed  in  common  by  the  figures 
of  all  crystals,  formed  naturally  in  the  crystallization  of  a  material.  The 
figure  in  question  is  the  " crystallographic  form"  corresponding  with  the 
material. 

F.  Neumann*  propounded  a  fundamental  principle  in  regard  to  the 
physical  behaviour  of  crystalline  materials.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
Any  kind  of  symmetry,  which  is  possessed  by  the  crystallographic  form 
of  a  material,  is  possessed  by  the  material   in   respect  of  every  physical 

*  See  bis  Vorle$ungen  Uber  die  Theorie  der  Elasticit&t,  Leipzig,  1885. 
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quality.  In  other  words  we  may  say  that  a  figure  consisting  of  a  system 
of  rays,  going  out  from  a  point,  and  having  the  same  symmetry  as  the 
crystallographic  form,  is  a  set  of  equivalent  rays  for  the  material.  The  law 
is  an  induction  from  experience,  and  the  evidence  for  it  consists  partly  in 
a  posteriori  verifications. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  crystal  may,  and  generally  does,  possess,  in  respect  of  some 
physical  qualities,  kinds  of  symmetry  which  are  not  possessed  by  the  crystallographic 
form.  For  example,  cubic  crystals  are  optically  isotropic.  Other  examples  are  afforded 
by  results  obtained  in  Article  105. 

The  laws  of  the  sifininetry  of  crystals  are  laws  which  have  been  observed  to  be  obeyed 
by  crystallographic  forms.  They  may  be  expressed  most  simply  in  terms  of  equivalent 
rays,  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  number  of  rays,  equivalent  to  a  chosen  ray,  is  finite. 

(2)  The  number  of  rays,  equivalent  to  a  chosen  ray,  is,  in  general,  the  same  for  all 
positions  of  the  chosen  ray.  We  take  this  number  to  be  iV- 1,  so  that  there  is  a  set  of  iV 
equivalent  rays.  For  special  positions,  e.g.  when  one  of  the  rays  is  an  axis  of  symmetry, 
the  number  of  rays  in  a  set  of  equivalent  rays  can  be  less  than  iT. 

(3)  A  figure,  formed  of  iV  equivalent  rays,  is  a  symmetrical  figure,  allowing  all  the 
covering  operations  of  a  certain  group.  By  these  operations,  the  A^  equivalent  rays  are 
interchanged,  so  that  each  ray  comes  at  least  once  into  the  position  of  any  equivalent  ray. 
Any  figure  formed  of  equivalent  rays  allows  all  the  covering  operations  of  the  same  group. 

(4)  When  a  figure,  formed  of  N  equivalent  rays,  possesses  an  axis  of  symmetry,  or  an 
axis  of  alternating  symmetry,  the  corresponding  angle  of  rotation  is  one  of  the  angles 

It  can  be  shown  that  there  are  32  groups  of  covering  operations,  and  no  more,  which 
obey  the  laws  of  the  symmetry  of  crystals.  With  each  of  these  groups  there  corresponds 
a  class  of  crystals.  The  strain-energy-function  corresponding  with  each  class  may  be 
written  do\vn  by  making  use  of  the  results  of  Article  106 ;  but  each  of  the  forms  which 
the  function  can  take  corresponds  with  more  than  one  class  of  crystals.  It  is  necessary 
to  describe  briefly  the  symmetries  of  the  classes.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  now  introduce 
a  few  definitions  and  geometrical  theorems  relating  to  axes  of  symmetry : — 

The  angle  of  rotation  about  an  axis  of  symmetry,  or  of  alternating  symmetry,  is  2ir/n, 
where  n  is  one  of  the  numbers :  2,  3,  4,  6.  The  axis  is  described  as  "  w-gonal."  For 
w=2,  3,  4,  6  respectively,  the  axis  is  described  as  "digonal,"  "trigonal,"  "tetragonal," 
"  hexagonal."  Unless  otherwise  stated  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  w-gonal  axis  is  an 
axis  of  symmetry,  not  of  alternating  symmetry. 

The  existence  of  a  digonal  axis,  at  right  angles  to  an  n-gonal  axis,  implies  the  existence 
of  n  such  axes ;  e.g.  if  the  axis  z  is  tetragonal,  and  the  axis  x  digonal,  then  the  axis  y  and 
the  lines  that  bisect  the  angles  between  the  axes  of  x  and  y  also  are  digonal  axes. 

The  existence  of  a  plane  of  symmetry,  passing  through  an  n-gonal  axis,  implies  the 
existence  of  n  such  planes;  e.g.  if  the  axis  z  is  digonal,  and  the  plane  ^=0  is  a  plane  of 
symmetry,  then  the  plane  y  =  0  also  is  a  plane  of  symmetry. 

If  the  n-gonal  axis  is  an  axis  of  alternating  symmetry,  the  two  results  just  stated  still 
hold  if  n  is  uneven  ;  but,  if  n  is  even,  the  number  of  axes  or  planes  implied  is  ^n. 

*  The  restriction  to  these  angles  is  the  expression  of  the  "  law  of  rational  indices.*' 
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108.     Classification  of  crystals. 

The  symmetries  of  the  classes  of  crystals  may  now  be  described  by  reference  to  the 
groups  of  covering  operations  which  correspond  with  them  severally : — 

One  group  consists  of  the  identical  operation  alone;  the  corresponding  figure  has  no 
symmetry;  it  will  be  described  as  *' asymmetric."  The  identical  operation  is  one  of  the 
operations  contained  in  all  the  group&  A  second  group  contains,  besides  the  identical 
operation,  the  operation  of  central  perversion  only;  the  symmetry  of  the  corresponding 
figure  will  be  described  as  '^central."  A  third  group  contains,  besides  the  identical 
operation,  the  operation  of  reflexion  in  a  plane  only ;  the  symmetry  of  the  corresponding 
figure  will  be  described  as  '^equatorial."  Besides  these  three  groups,  there  are  24  groups 
for  which  there  is  a  **  principal  axis  " ;  that  is  to  say,  every  axis  of  symmetry,  other  than 
the  principal  axis,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis;  and  every  plane  of  symmetry 
either  passes  through  the  principal  axis  or  is  at  right  angles  to  that  axis.  The  five 
remaining  groups  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  four  axes  of  trigonal  symmetry 
equally  inclined  to  one  another,  like  the  diagonals  of  a  cube. 

When  there  is  an  9i-gonal  principal  axis,  and  no  plane  of  symmetry  through  it,  the 
symmetry  is  described  as  "n-gonal" ;  in  case  there  are  digonal  axes  at  right  angles  to  the 
principal  axis,  the  symmetry  is  further  described  as  ^^holoaxial";  in  case  there  is  a  plane 
of  symmetry  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis,  the  symmetry  is  further  described  as 
*' equatorial";  when  the  symmetry  is  neither  holoaxial  nor  equatorial  it  is  further 
described  as  "polar."  When  there  is  a  plane  of  symmetry  through  the  n-gonal  principal 
axis,  the  symmetry  is  described  as  ^^di-n-gonal";  it  is  further  described  as  '' equatorial '^ 
or  '*  polar,"  according  as  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  plane  of  symmetry  at  right  angles  to  the 
principal  axis. 

When  the  principal  axis  is  an  axis  of  alternating  symmetry,  the  symmetry  is  described 
as  "di -n-gonal  alternating,"  or  **  n-gonal  alternating,"  according  as  there  is,  or  is  not,  & 
plane  of  symmetry  through  the  principal  axis. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  names*  of  the  classes  of  crystals  so  far  described,  the 
symbols  t  of  the  corresponding  groups  of  covering  operations,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
classes  as  given  by  Voigt  {.  It  shows  also  the  grouping  of  the  classes  in  systems  and 
the  names  of  the  classes  as  given  by  Lewis  §. 

The  remaining  groups,  for  which  there  is  not  a  principal  axis,  may  be  described  by 
reference  to  a  cube;  and  the  corresponding  crystals  are  frequently  called  "cubic,"  or 
"tesseral,"  crystals.  All  such  crystals  possess,  at  any  point,  axes  of  symmetry  which  are 
distributed  like  the  diagonals  of  a  cube,  having  its  centre  at  the  point,  and  others,  which 
are  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  cube.  The  latter  may  be  called  the  "cubic  axes."  The 
symmetry  about  the  diagonals  is  trigonal,  so  that  the  cubic  axes  are  equivalent.  The 
symmetry  with  respect  to  the  cubic  axes  is  of  one  of  the  types  previously  named.  There 
are  five  classes  of  cubic  crystals,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  symmetries  with 
respect  to  these  axes.  The  table  shows  the  names  of  the  classes  (Miers,  Lewis),  the 
symbols  of  the  corresponding  groups  (Schoenflies),  the  numbers  of  the  classes  (Voigt),  and 
the  character  of  the  symmetry  with  respect  to  the  cubic  axes. 

•  The  names  are  those  adopted  by  H.  A.  Miers,  Mineralogy,  Oxford,  1902. 

t  The  symbols  are  those  used  by  Schoenflies  in  his  book  Kry$taU$y$teme  und  Krystallstruetur. 

X  Rapports  pi'SsentSes  au  Congrts  International  de  Physique,  t.  1,  Paris,  1900. 

§  W.  J.  Lewis,  Treatise  on  Crystallography,  Cambridge,  1899.  The  older  classification  in  six 
(sometimes  seven)  *' systems"  as  opposed  to  the  32  ** classes"  is  supported  by  some  modern 
authorities.     See  Y.  Goldschmidt,  Zeitschr.  f.  Krystallographie,  Bde.  31  and  32  (1899). 
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System 

Name  of  class 
[Miers] 

Asymmetric 
Central 

Symbol  of 

group 
[Schoenflies] 

s 
r 

Number  of 

class 

[Voigt] 

Name  of  class 
[Lewis] 

Triclinic 

or 
Anorthic 

2 
1 

Anorthic  I 
Anorthic  II 

Monoclinic 

or 

Oblique 

Rhombic 

or 
Prismatic 

/ 

Hexagonal 
and           ^ 
Rhombohedral 

\ 

Tetragonal    " 

Equatorial 
Digonal  polar 
Digonal  equatorial 

4 
5 
3 

Oblique  II 
Oblique  I 
Oblique  III 

Digonal  holoaxial 
Didigonal  polar 
Didigonal  equatorial 

8 
6 

Prismatic  I 
Prismatic  III 
Prismatic  II 

Trigonal  polar 
Trigonal  holoaxial 
Trigonal  equatorial 
Ditrigonal  polar 
Ditrigonal  equatorial 
Hexagonal  polar 
Hexagonal  alternating 
Hexagonal  holoaxial 
Hexagonal  equatorial 
Dihexagonal  polar 
Dihexagonal  alternating 
Dihexagonal  equatorial 

Tetragonal  polar 
Tetragonal  alternating 
Tetragonal  holoaxial 
Tetragonal  equatorial 
Ditetragonal  polar 
Ditetragonal  alternating 
I  Ditetragonal  equatorial 

13 

10 

27 

11 

26 

25 

12 

23 

24 

22 

9 

21 

Rhombohedral  I 
Rhombohedral  IV 
Rhombohedral  VI 
Rhombohedral  V 
Rhoml»ohedral  VII 
Hexagonal  I 
Rhombohedral  II 
Hexagonal  V 
Hexagonal  II 
Hexagonal  III 
Rhombohedral  III 
Hexagonal  IV 

A* 

18 
20 
15 
17 
16 
19 
14 

Tetragonal  III 
Tetragonal  VII 
Tetragonal  V 
Tetragonal  IV 
Tetragonal  VI 
Tetragonal  I 
Tetragonal  II 

Name  of  class 
[Miers]  [Lewis] 


tesseral  })olar 
tesseral  holoaxial 
tesseral  central 
ditesseral  polar 
ditesseral  central 


Cubic  III 
Cubic  I 
Cubic  IV 
Cubic  V 
Cubic  II 


Symbol  of  group     Number 
[Schoenflies]  [Voigt] 


T 
0 

a") 


32 
29 
31 
30 

28 


Symmetry  with  respect 
to  the  cubic  axes 


digoned 
tetragonal 
digonal  equatorial 
tetragonal  alternating 
tetragonal  equatorial 


I 
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109.    Elasticity  of  crystals. 

We  can  now  put  down  the  forms  of  the  strain-energy-function  for  the 
diflferent  classes  of  crystals.  For  the  classes  which  have  a  principal  axis 
we  shall  take  this  axis  as  axis  of  z ;  when  there  is  a  plane  of  symmetry 
through  the  principal  axis  we  shall  take  this  plane  as  the  plane  (a?,  z)\ 
when  there  is  no  such  plane  of  symmetry  but  there  is  a  digonal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  principal  axis  we  shall  take  this  axis  as  axis  of  y.  For  the 
crystals  of  the  cubic  system  we  shall  take  the  cubic  axes  as  coordinate  axes. 
The  classes  will  be  described  by  their  group  symbols  as  in  the  tables  of 
Article  108 ;  we  shall  first  write  down  the  symbol  or  symbols,  and  then  the 
corresponding  strain-energy-function;  the  omitted  terms  have  zero  coefficients, 
and  the  constants  with  different  suffixes  are  independent.  The  results*  are 
as  follows: — 

Groups  Ci,  Sfj — (21  constants) 

+    "^^tSl^yy        I     CnSyyCzz    +  C^^yy^yt  +  C^^yyCix  +  OrX^yyBg^y 

'    a^S8^»     I    ^a^tx^yz  "^  Cx^zz^zx  "^  (^x^zz^xy 
~r  i^U^  yz   "H  C^A^yz^zx  H"  ^4A^yz^xy 

Groups  /S,  Cg,  Ci*— (13)  constants)     • 

jCjiC  XX  H"  ^li^xx^yy  "*"  ^iz^xx^zz  +  Ci^^xx^xy 

+  iC^^yy   +  Cn^yy^zz  +  C^a^yyCxy 

+  •jCjs^  zz  +  Cx^zz^xy 

•    3^44^  yz  +  ^i&^yz^zx 

"*■  a^M^  xy 

Groups  V,  G^\  F* — (9  constants) 

i^u^xx  "•    (^li^xx^yy  +  ^vi^xx^zz 
I    2^a^yy    "T  ^n^yy^zz 

+  h<^x^zz  +  ^u^yz  +  h^»e^zx  +  iCflge^^ry. 

Groups  Cg,  Sg — (7  constants) 

iCne^jcsc  +  CiaCasr^yy  +  Cise^a;^??  +  Cuexx^yz  4-  CuCxx^zx 

+  -yCiie^yy    +  Cii€yyegz  ""  (^lA^yy^yz  "  ^u^yy^zx 

•    i^^zz    "I"  3^446^^^    —  ^u^yz^xy 

+  ^C^e^zx    +  Ci4C2»eaq^  +  I  (Cii  —  Cia)  e*a!y 

*  The  results  are  due  to  Voigt. 
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Groups  A,  C^s^  /Sf."— (6  constants) 

Groups  C*  A*.  C..  A,  C,*,  C,»  A*— (5  constants) 

"^CiiC^xx   •   ^li^xx^yy  +  ^iz^xx^gx 
+  2^11  ^yy    +  Ci8^yy^« 

+  ^Css^  22  +  i04i€ryg  +  iC^C^zx  +  i(Cn       C12)  ^ajy- 

Groups  (74,^4,  C4* — (7  constants) 

+  2^11^  yy    +  ^z^yy^  ""  ^6^yy^«y 

+  ic^^a   +  iC4i€ryg  "^  iC4i€rzx   "^iOn^xy 

Groups  A,  C^/,  ^4**,  A*— (6  constants) 

i^u^aa  +  Cii^xx^yy  +  Cis^aas^w  +  a^n^yy  "^"  ^la^yy^  "^  a^^ss^  « 

Groups  T,  0,  T*,  T^  0^— (3  constants) 

2^1  (^«x  "^■  ^  yy  "^"  ^»)  ^"  ^12  (^yy^a  +  ^^xx  +  ^xx^yy)  +  2'<'44  \^  yz  "^  ^  zx"^  ^xyh 

110.    Varioos  types  of  symmetry. 

Besides  the  kinds  of  symmetry  shown  by  crystals  there  are  others  which 
merit  special  attention.     We  note  the  following  cases : — 

(1)  The  material  may  possess  at  each  point  three  planes  of  symmetry 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Taking  these  to  be  the  coordinate  planes 
the  formula  for  the  etrain-energy-function  would  be 

2  ir=  A^^  +  B^yy  +  C^a  +  2Feyye„  +  2Ge„e^  +  2ffe^eyy 

+  Le^yg  +  M^zx  +  N^^ (15) 

This  formula  contains  a  number  of  those  which  have  been  obtained  for 
various  classes  of  crystals. 

(2)  The  material  may  possess  an  axis  of  symmetry  in  the  sense  that 
all  rayB  at  right  angles  to  this  axis  are  equivalent.  Taking  the  axis  of 
symmetiy  to  be  the  axis  of  z,  the  formula  for  the  strain-euergy-function 
would  be 

2W^A  (f^  +  ^yy)  +  C^„  +  ^F (eyy  +  e^)  622  +  2  (il  -  2N) e^eyy 

+  i(6»^  +  e'2»)  +  i^e»xy (16) 

Bodies  which  show  this  kind  of  symmetry  may  be  described  as  "  transversely 
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isotropic."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  cubic  crystals  are  not  transversely  isotropic. 
For  a  cubic  crystal  A=B=C,  F—O^H,  L  =  M=N,  but  the  relation 
H=A''2N  does  not  hold. 

(3)  The  material  may  possess  symmetry  of  one  of  the  kinds  already 
discussed,  or  of  some  other  kind,  but  the  axes  of  symmetry  may  be  directed 
diflFerently  at  diflFerent  points*.  In  such  cases  we  may  be  able  to  choose 
a  system  of  orthogonal  curvilinear  coordinates  so  that  the  normals  to  the 
orthogonal  surfaces  at  a  point  become  lines  with  reference  to  which  the 
strain-energy-function  is  simplified.  For  example,  formula  (15)  might  hold 
for  axes  of  x,  y,  z  directed  along  the  normals  to  the  surfaces  of  reference 
at  a  point,  or  the  material  might  be  transversely  isotropic  with  reference 
to  the  normals  and  tangent  planes  of  a  family  of  surfaces.  This  kind  of 
symmetry  of  structure  may  be  possessed  by  curved  plates  of  metal.  When 
a  body  possesses  symmetry  in  this  way  it  is  said  to  possess  "curvilinear 
SBolotropy." 

111.      Material    with    three    orthogonal    planes    of     symmetry. 
ModxQuses. 

In  the  cases  where  formula  (15)  holds,  Young's  modulus  E  for  an  arbitrary  direction 
(li,miy  T^i)  is  given  by  the  equation 

E~Ei^  E^^E^^     Fi     ^    F^    ^     F^~'   ^''^ 

where  Ei,  E^j  E^  are  the  Young's  moduluses  for  the  three  priucipal  directions,  and  the 
-ff's  and  F^B  are  given  by  such  equations  as 

2      2(0ff-AF)      1 

E^~    A    H    G    '       /\       AUG    "^Z ^^^^ 


BC-F^ 

A 

H 

G 

H 

B 

F 

0 

F 

C 

A 

H 

G 

7T 

B 

F 

0 

F 

C 

This  case  has  been  discussed  by  Saint-Yenantf.  He  showed  that  there  are  in  general 
13  directions  for  which  E  becomes  a  maximum  or  minimum.  Of  these  3  are  the  axes  of 
(Xy  y,  2),  2  others  lie  in  each  of  the  coordinate  planes  between  the  axes,  and  the  remaining 
4  lie  one  in  each  of  the  trihedral  angles  formed  by  the  coordinate  planes.  He  also  found 
that  all  these  directions  except  the  first  three  will  be  imaginary  if /^  lies  between  E^^nd.  E^y 
F^  lies  between  E^  and  E^y  and  F^  lies  between  E^  and  E^^  and  if  the  3  quantities  such  as 

(i  -  ^a)  (i  ~  ^3  ■"  (^3  -  :^)  (^ "  ^) '^'' ""*  "^^  **'"^"' "^- 

In  the  notation  of  this  Article  the  rigidity  for  directions  (^j,  wij,  Wj)  and  (^j,  wi^,  ^i,)  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  expression 

+ Z  ■*"  M         ^'~N  ^^^^ 

♦  ThlB  kind  of  aBolotropy  was  noted  by  Saint-Yenant,  J.  de  Math.  (LiouvilU)j  (S^r.  2),  t.  10 
(1866),  who  worked  out  some  examples  of  its  application.  The  case  of  a  cylindrical  distribution 
has  been  discussed  by  Yoigt,  Oottingen  Naehrichten,  1886. 

t  See  the  '  Annotated  Clebscb,'  pp.  95,  et  teq. 
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The  rigidities  for  the  pairs  of  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  nymmetry  are 
Z,  J/,  iV. 

With  the  same  notation  we  could  show  that  the  Poisson's  ratios  for  contractions  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  ^  and  z  respectively,  when  the  stress  is  tension  across  the  planes  :rs=  const.,  are 

fory,  JFi(l/2i\^-l//'s),  and  for  «,  Ei(ll2M^l/F^) (20) 

The  values  for  other  pairs  of  directions  can  be  written  down  without  difficulty  (Article  73). 

With  the  same  notation  we  may  show  that  the  modulus  of  compression  is  the  reciprocal  of 

£y  E^'^ £3'^ Fi'^ F^'^ F^     L     M     N ^  ^ 

In  the  case  of  cubic  crystals  we  may  show  that  the  value  of  E^  Young's  modulus  for 
tension  in  direction  (2,  m,  n\  is  given  by  the  equation* 

i-i+(i-^^^}('"*'*'+'''^+^'"'> •('2\ 

Provided  that  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  positive,  j^  is  a  maximum  in  the 
directions  of  the  principal  axes,  and  a  minimum  in  the  directions  of  lines  equally  inclined 
to  the  three  principal  axes;  further  it  is  stationary  without  being  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum  in  the  directions  of  lines  bisecting  the  angles  between  two  principal  axes,  and 
remains  constant  for  all  lines  given  by  l±m±n'^0, 

112.    Eztenaion  and  bending  of  a  bar. 

As  examples  of  distributions  of  stress  in  an  seolotropic  solid  body,  we  may  take  the 
problems  of  extension  of  a  bar  and  bending  of  a  bar  by  terminal  couples.  We  shall 
suppose  that  the  material  has,  at  each  point,  three  planes  of  symmetry  of  structure,  so  that 
the  strain-energy-function  is  given  by  the  formula  (15) ;  we  shall  suppose  also  that  the  bar 
is  of  uniform  section,  that  the  axis  of  2  is  the  line  of  centroids  of  its  normal  sections,  and 
that  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  parallel  to  principal  axes  of  inertia  of  its  normal  sections,  so 
that  the  line  of  centroids  and  the  said  principal  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  planes  of 
symmetry. 

(a)    Extention. 

We  suppose  that  all  the  stress-components  except  Z,  vanish,  and  take  Zg=E€,  where  t 
is  constant,  and  E  is  the  Young's  modulus  of  the  material  corresponding  with  tension  Z,. 

We  find  the  displacement  in  the  form 

W«a— O-iCX,     V=-<rj€y,     W  =  €Z,   (23) 

where  <r|  is  the  Poisson's  ratio  for  contraction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  when  there  is 
tension  Zg,  and  a-^  is  the  corresponding  ratio  for  contraction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y. 

(6)    Bending  by  couples. 

We  assume  that  all  the  stress-components  vanish  except  Zg,  and  take  Z«=  -ER'^Xf 
where  R  is  constant 

We  find  that  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 

tt=Ji2-i(2«+<ria;*-<r,y'),     v=^<r^R-^xy,    w^-R-^xZy    (24) 

and  that  the  traction  across  a  normal  section  is  statically  equivalent  to  a  couple  about  an 
axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  of  moment  EIIR^  where  I—  I  j  n^dxdy^  the  integration  being 
taken  over  the  cross-section. 

The  interpretation  of  the  result  is  similar  to  that  in  Article  88. 

*  A  figure  showing  the  variation  of  \\E  with  direction  is  drawn  by  Liebisoh,  Phytikalische 
Kryitallographie  (Leipzig,  1891),  p.  564. 
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113.    Elastic  constants  of  crystals.     Results  of  experiments. 

The  elastic  constants  of  a  number  of  minerals  have  been  determined  by  W.  Voigt*  by 
experiments  on  the  twisting  and  bending  of  rods.  Some  of  his  principal  results  are 
stated  here.  The  constants  are  expressed  in  terms  of  an  unit  stress  of  lO'  grammes'  weight 
{)er  square  centimetre. 

For  Pyrites  (cubic),  the  constants  are 

Cj  1  =  3680,     C44 =1075,     C12  =  -  483, 
and  we  have 

Principal  Young's  modulus,  JF^SSSO, 

Principal  Rigidity,  044  =r/i  =  1075  : 

also  by  calculation  we  find  Principal  Poisson's  ratio  ©■=  -^  nearly. 

These  results  are  very  remarkable,  since  they  show  that  these  moduluses  of  pyrites  are 
much  greater  than  those  of  steel +,  and  further  that  a  bar  of  the  material  cut  in  the 
direction  of  a  principal  axis  when  extended  exparids  slightly  in  a  lateral  direction  \,  The 
modulus  of  compression  is  about  1070  x  10^  grammes'  weight  per  square  centimetre,  which 
is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  steel. 

The  table  shows  the  values  of  the  constants  for  three  other  minerals  for  which  the 
energy-function  has  the  same  form  as  for  Pyrites.  In  this  table  c^^  is  the  principal  rigidity, 
and  E  is  the  principal  Young's  modulus. 


Fluor  Spar 
Rock-salt 
Potassium  Chloride 


E 

Cn 

Cn 

C44 

1470 

1670 

457 

345 

418 

477 

132 

129  1 

372 

375 

198 

65-5 

Except  in  the  case  of  rock-salt,  Cauchy's  condition  (^12= ^44)  is  not  even  approximately 
verified,  and  the  differences  are  much  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  assuming 
experimental  errors. 

Beryl  is  a  hexagonal  crystal  of  the  class  specified  by  the  group  D^  for  which  the 
constants  are 

(511  =  2746,  C33=2409,  Ci2=980,  Cis=674,  0^4=666. 

For  a  bar  whose  axis  is  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  of  symmetry  j^=2100. 
For  a  bar  whose  axis  is  in  the  direction  of  a  secondary  axis  of  symmetry  E=  2300.  The 
first  of  these  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  steel,  and  the  second  is  rather  greater.  The 
principal  rigidities  are  666  and  980,  of  which  the  first  is  less  and  the  second  considerably 
greater  than  the  rigidity  of  steel.    Cauchy's  relations  are  approximately  verified. 

Quartz  is  a  rhombohedral  crystal  of  the  class  specified  by  the  group  2)3.  The 
constants  are 

Cii==868,  033=1074,  Ci3=143,  Cij=70,  0^4=582,  c^^-ll\, 

and  E  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  is  1030. 


*  For  references  see  Introduction,  footnote  55. 
t  See  table,  Article  71. 

t  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  somewhat  paradoxical  results  may  be  due  to  "  twinning  *' 
of  the  ciystals. 
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Topaz  is  a  rhombic  crystal  (of  the  class  specified  by  the  group  V^)  whose  principal 
Young^s  moduluses  and  rigidities  are  greater  than  those  of  ordinary  steel.  The  constants 
of  formula  (16)  are  for  this  mineral 

A^2S70,  5=3560,  C=3000,  -P=«900,  Gm^SeO,  Zr=1280, 
Z=1100,  J/=1S50,  iV=1330. 
The  principal  Young's  moduluses  are  2300,  2890,  2650. 

Barytes  is  a  crystal  of  the  same  class,  and  its  constants  are 

il=907,  5  =  800,  C-1074,  /'=273,  (7=275,  J5r=468, 

Z=122,  i/'=293,  JV^=283. 
These  results  show  that  for  these  materials  Cauchy's  reduction  is  not  valid. 

114.    Curvilinear  seolotropy. 

As  examples  of  curvilinear  aeolotropy  (Article  110)  we  may  take  the  problems  of  a  tube 
(Article  100)  and  a  spherical  shell  (Article  98)  imder  pressure,  when  there  is  transverse 
isotropy  about  the  radius  vector*. 

(a)    In  the  case  of  the  ttibe  we  should  have 


.(26) 


r  or 

or  r 

where  H  is  written  for  A  -  2N.    The  displacement  U  is  given  by  the  equation 

<'S?-f#-^^'^^'-«, « 

of  which  the  complete  primitive  is 

U^af-^^--^^^^er,    (27) 

n  being  written  for  ^J{A/C)y  and  a  and  /3  being  arbitrary  constants.    The  constants  can  be 

adjusted  so  that  rr  has  the  value  —pQ  at  the  outer  surface  raBr^,  and  -p^  at  the  inner 
surface  r^ri.    The  constant  e  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  make  the  resultant  of  the 

longitudinal  tension  zz  over  the  annulus  r^>r>r^  balance  the  press\u«  n  (f>i''i'-f>oV)  ^^ 
an  end  of  the  cylinder. 

(6)    In  the  case  of  the  sphere  we  should  find  in  like  manner  that  the  radial  displacement 
U  satisfies  the  equation 


4 


rfH'+TA^-^^^+^-^^i-O!    (28)  I 

SO  that  6'=af**~i-H/3r-»-4,  I 

where  ^8=^  jl  +  8^-±|^,  \ 

*  Saint- Venant,  J,  de  Math,  (LiouvilU),  (S6r.  2),  t.  10  (1865). 
L.   B.  11 
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and  we  can  find  the  formula 

which  agrees  with  the  result  obtained  in  (vi)  of  Article  98  in  the  case  of  isotropy. 

The  cubical  dilatation  of  the  spherical  cavity  is  the  value  of  ZUjr  when  r=r|,  and 
this  is 

This  result  has  been  applied  by  Saint-Venant  to  the  theory  of  piezometer  experiments, 
in  which  a  discrepancy  appears  to  have  been  observed  between  the  results  obtained  and 
the  dilatation  that  should  theoretically  be  found  to  occur  if  the  material  were  isotropic. 
The  solution  in  (30)  contains  3  independent  constants  and  Saint-Venant  held  that  these 
could  be  adjusted  so  as  to  explain  the  experiments  in  question. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


GENERAL  THEOREMS. 


115.    The  variational  equation  of  motion*. 

Whenever  a  strain-energy-function,  W,  exists,  we  may  deduce  the 
equations  of  motion  from  the  Hamiltonian  principle.  For  the  expression 
of  this  principle,  we  take  T  to  be  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  body, 
and  F  to  be  the  potential  energy  of  deformation,  so  that  V  is  the  volume- 
integral  of  W,     We  form,  by  the  rules  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  the 

variation  of  the  integral  /  (7—  V)dt,  taken  between  fixed  initial  and  final 

values  (^0  Ai^d  ti)  for  t  In  varying  the  integral  we  assume  that  the 
displacement  alone  is  subject  to  variation,  and  that  its  values  at  the  initial 
and  final  instants  are  given.     We  denote  the  variation  so  formed  by 


B[(T--V)dt 

We  denote  by  SWi  the  work  done  by  the  external  forces  when  the  displace- 
ment is  varied.    Then  the  principle  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

8J{T-V)dt+jSWidt=::^0 (1) 

We  may  carry  out  the  variation  of  I  Tdt,     We  have 


and  therefore 


Hi!hm-($hm^^>^-- 


BJTdt  =  fdtjjjp  (^^  +  ...  +  ..?jda;dydz 

*  Gf.  Kirohhoff,  Vorle9ungen  Uber...Meehamk,  yorlesiing  11.  1 

11—2  \ 


1 
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Here  ^  and  ^  are  the  initial  and  final  values  of  t,  and  Bu,  ...  vanish  for 
both  these  values.  The  first  term  may  therefore  be  omitted;  and  the 
equation   (1)  is  then  transformed  into  a  varicUioncd  equation  of  motion. 

Further,  SF  is  \\\iWdxdydz,  and  ZWi  is  given  by  the  equation 

8  TTi  =  [[I  fx{Xiu  +  Yhv  +  Zhw)  dxdydz  +  J[  {XM  +  YM  +  ZM)  dS, 
Hence  the  variational  equation  of  motion  is  of  the  form 

-  (([p  (X&u  +  YSv  +  ZSw)  dxdydz  -  (((XM  +  Y^Bv  +  ZM)  d/8f  =  0.  . .  .(3) 

A     •  star-      9^5^      ^^^s^      ^      ^9^Ji 

Again,  dTT  IS    ^— 5e«|.  +  ^— of yy  +  . . .  +  ^— o^xy , 

where,  for  example,  Bexx  is  diujdx.     Hence  1 1 1  iW dxdydz  maybe  transformed, 

by  integration  by  parts,  into  the  sum  of  a  surface  integral  and  a  volume 
integral     We  find 

1 1 1  BWdxdydz  -  jj\  \^ —  cos  (x,  v)  +  r —  cos  (y,  i;)  +  ^ —  cos  (z,  v)l  Su 


•  •  •  "t" .  •  •  I 


dS 


The  coefficients  of  the  variations  Bu,,,,  under  the  sigos  of  volume  integration 
and  surface  integration  in  equation  (3),  when  transformed  by  means  of  (4), 
must  vanish  separately,  and  we  thus  deduce  three  differential  equations  of 
motion  which  hold  at  all  points  of  the  body,  and  three  conditions  which 
hold  at  the  boundary.     The  equations  of  motion  are  of  the  type 

?!f=   Z  +  -— +  -  —  +-  — •  (5) 

and  the  surface  conditions  are  of  the  type 

^  cos {x,  ^>  +  g^  cos (y,  v)-^^  cos (z,  v)  =  X^ (6) 

116.    Applications  of  the  variational  equation. 

(i)    As  an  example*  of  the  application  of  this  method  we  may  obtain  the  equations 
(19)  of  Article  68.    We  have 

*  Cf.  J.  Larmor,  Cambridge  PkiL  8oc.  Tram.,  yol.  14  (1886). 
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and,  by  the  formul»  (36)  of  Article  20,  we  have  also 


Every  term  of  j  j  j  dW   ^  ^y  is  now  to  be  transformed  by  the  aid  of  the  formulse  of 
the  type 

j j j^^dadfidy  =  j j  h^h^$  cos  ia,v)dS, 

and  the  integral  will  then  be  transformed  into  the  sum  of  a  surface  integral  and  a  volume 
integral,  in  such  a  way  that  no  differential  coefficients  of  du^,  dup,  Bu    occur.    We  may 

collect,  for  example,  the  terms  containing  dt^^  in  the  volume  int^raL    They  are 
J  J  J  \j^\Ai^^aa/     ^3«\V^«^^     h^da\hjde^ 

The  equations  in  question  can  be  deduced  without  difficulty. 

(ii)  As  another  example,  we  may  obtain  equations  (21)  of  Article  91  and  the  second 
forms  of  equations  (22)  of  the  same  Article.    For  this  piu*pose  we  observe  that 

Hence  the  strain-energy-function  in  an  isotropic  body  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
TF«J  (X-h2^)  A«+  2/A  (ar,«+Wy«-ftar.«)-|-2/*  ["(^g^  -  §^  di)^^^^  similar  terms"!. 

=j  j  N  COS  («,  v)  ^-oos  (y,  v)  g^l  dv-J-  |cos(y,  v)g| -co8(2,v) ^|  bwj  dS ; 

and  therefore  the  terms  of  the  type  2/*  (  ^  ^  —  s>-  ^  V  in  PF  do  not  contribute  anything  to 

the  volume  int^ral  in  the  transformed  expression  for    I  /  /  d  Wdxdydz,     Hence  the 
equations  of  motion  or  of  equilibrium  can  be  obtained  by  forming  the  variation  of 

[i  (X  -h  2/i)  a2  -h  2/*  (ar,«  -h  ary«  -h  or,*)]  dssdydz 

instead  of  the  variation  of  j  j  I  Wdxdydz.    The  equations  (21)  and  the  second  forms  of 
equations  (22)  of  Article  91  are  the  equations  that  would  be  obtained  by  this  process. 

The  result  here  found  is  that  the  differential  equations  of  vibration,  or  of  equilibrium, 
of  an  isotropic  solid  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  body  possessing  potential  energy  of  deforma- 
tion per  unit  of  volume  expressed  by  the  formula 

i  (X  -H  2/i)  A*  -h  2/*  {mj  -»-  mj'  +  w,'). 


///' 
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The  surface  conditions  are  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  MacCullagh's  theory  of  optics*  it 
was  shown  that,  if  the  luminiferous  eether  is  incompressible  and  possesses  potential  energy 
according  to  the  formula  2fi(mg*-\-Wy*'\'mg^\  the  observed  facts  about  reflexion  and  re- 
fraction of  light  are  accounted  for ;  the  surface  conditions  which  are  required  to  hold  for 
the  purposes  of  the  optical  theory  are  precisely  those  which  arise  from  the  variation  of  the 
volume  integral  of  this  expression.  Larmort  has  described  a  medium,  which  possesses 
potential  energy  in  the  required  manner,  as  *' rotationally  elastic."  The  equations  of 
motion  of  a  rotationally  elastic  medium  are  formally  identical  with  those  which  govern 
the  propagation  of  electric  waves  in  free  aather. 

11  t(j*]       117.    The  general  problem  of  equilibrium. 

^1 .-  We  seek  to  determine  the  state  of  stress,  and  strain,  in  a  body  of  given 

y  shape  which  is  held  strained  by  body  forces  and  surface  tractions.     For  this 

purpose  we  have  tx)  express  the  equations  of  the  type 

dx\dexJ     dy\de^l     dzKdezx)  

as  a  system  of  equations  to  determine  the  components  of  displacement, 
u,  V,  w\  and  the  solutions  of  them  must  be  adapted  to  satisfy  certain 
conditions  at  the  surface  8  of  the  body.  In  general  we  shall  take  these 
conditions  to  be,  either  (a)  that  the  displacement  is  given  at  all  points  of  S, 
or  (6)  that  the  surface  tractions  are  given  at  all  points  of  S.  In  case  (a), 
the  quantities  u,  v,  w  have  given  values  at  8\  in  case  (6)  the  quantities  of 
the  type 

X^,  =  g^  cos  (a?,  v)-^^  cos  (y, »')  +  g^  cos  {z,  i/), 

have  given  values  at  8,  It  is  clear  that,  if  any  displacement  has  been  found, 
which  satisfies  the  equations  of  type  (7),  and  yields  the  prescribed  values  for 
the  surface  tractions,  a  small  displacement  which  would  be  possible  in  a  rigid 
body  may  be  superposed  and  the  equations  will  still  be  satisfied ;  the  strain 
and  stress  are  not  altered  by  the  superposition  of  this  displacement.  It 
follows  that,  in  case  (6),  the  solution  of  the  equations  is  indeterminate,  in  the 
sense  that  a  small  displacement  which  would  be  possible  in  a  rigid  body  may 
be  superposed  upon  any  displacement  that  satisfies  the  equations. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  solutions  of  the  equations  of  type  (7)  4^  ^'^*** 
which  also  satisfy  the  given  boundary  conditions  will  not  be  discussed  here.  /uTi^f 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark  that,  when  the  surface  tractions  are 
given,  the  equations  and  conditions  are  incompatible  unless  these  tractions, 
with  the  body  forces,  are  a  system  of  forces  which  would  keep  a  rigid  body 
in  equilibrium.  Suppose  in  fact  that  u,  v,  w  are  a  system  of  functions  which 
satisfy  the  equations  of  type  (7).  If  we  integrate  the  left-hand  member 
of  (7)  through  the  volume  of  the  body,  and  transform  the  volume-integrals 

♦  Dublin,  Tram,  R,  Irish  Acad,  vol.  21  {IS39)  =  ColUeted  Worht  of  Jame»  MacCuUagh,  Dublin, 
1880,  p.  145. 

+  Phil.  Tram.  Roy,  Soe,  {Set.  A),  vol.  185  (1894). 


JJJ  L    W  \9««r/     3y  \dexy)     dz  V9e» / j 


{dx\de^J     dy\deyyj      dz\deytJ] 

*  Cf.  Kirohhoff,  J.  /.  Afatft.  (CrelU),  Bd.  66  (1869). 
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of  such  terms  as  ^  Ix —  j  by  Green's  transformation,  we  find  the  equation 

jj  X4S+jjj  pXdxdydz^O (8) 

If  we  multiply  the  equation  of  type  (7)  which  contains  Z  by  y,  and  that 
which  contains  Y  by  z,  and  subtract,  we  obtain  the  equation 

JJJ  L    (9^  w«w/     3y  \9«v«/     ^^  \de„  J)        \ dx  \dexy)     dy  \deyy)     dz  \deyg  /J 

+  p  {yZ  -  zY)   dxdydz  =  0  ; 

and,  on  transforming  this  by  Green's  transformation,  we  find  the  equation 

jj{yZ,-zY,)dSi-jjjp(yZ'-zY)dxdydz^O (9) 

In  this  way  all  the  conditions  of  statical  equilibrium  may  be  shown  to  hold. 

118.    Uniqueness  of  solution*. 

We  shall  prove  the  following  theorem : — If  either  the  surface  displace- 
ments or  the  surface  tractions  are  given  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
equilibrium  is  unique,  in  the  sense  that  the  state  of  stress  (and  strain)  is 
determinate  without  ambiguity. 

We  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  function  W,  being  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  which  is  always  positive  for  real  values  of  its  arguments, 
cannot  vanish  unless  all  its  arguments  vanish.  These  arguments  are  the 
six  components  of  strain ;  and,  when  they  vanish,  the  displacement  is  one 
which  would  be  possible  in  a  rigid  body.  Thus,  if  W  vanishes,  the  body  is 
only  moved  as  a  whole. 

Now,  if  possible,  let  u\  v\  w  and  u*\  v\  w"  be  two  systems  of  displace- 
ments which  satisfy  the  equations  of  type  (7),  and  also  satisfy  the  given 
conditions  at  the  surfcu^e  S  of  the  body.  Then  v!  —  u'\  v  —  v",  w'  —  w"  is  a 
system  of  displacements  which  satisfies  the  equations  of  the  type  ,' 

dx\dexx/      dy\dexy)     dzydegx/"    j 

throughout  the  body,  and  also  satisfies  conditions  at  the  surface.     Denote  [ 

this  displacement  by  (u,  v,  w).    Then  we  can  write  down  the  equation  I 


\ 
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and  this  is  the  same  as 


//H 


cos(a;,i/)g^+co8(y,  »')gj-  + cos(i^,  v)^ 

0IAHf  '^^■F  S^Hf    j 


+  two  similar  expressions    dS 


When  the  surface  conditions  are  of  displacement  u,  v,  w  vanish  at  all  points 
of  S\  and  when  they  are  of  traction  the  tractions  calculated  from  u,  v,w 
vanish  at  all  points  of  S,     In  either  case,  the  surface  integral  in  the  above 

equation  vanishes.     The  volume  integral  is  \\\2Wdxdydz\  and  since  IT  is 

necessarily  positivejthis  cannot  vanish  unless  W  vanishes.  Hence  (w,  v,  w) 
is  a  displacement  possible  in  a  rigid  body.  When  the  surface  conditions  are 
of  displacement  u,  v,  w  must  vanish,  for  they  vanish  at  all  points  of  8. 

119.    Theorem  of  TniniTnnTn  energy. 

The  theorem  of  uniqueness  of  solution  is  associated  with  a  theorem  of 
minimum  potential  energy.  We  consider  the  case  where  there  are  no  body 
forces,  and  the  surface  displacements  are  given.  The  potential  energy  of 
deformation  of  the  body  is  the  volume  integral  of  the  strain-energy-function 
taken  through  the  volume  of  the  body.  We  may  state  the  theorem  in  the 
form : — 

• 

The  displacement  which  satisfies  the  differential  equations  of  equilibrium, 
as  well  as  the  conditions  at  the  bounding  surface,  yields  a  smaller  value  for 
the  potential  energy  of  deformation  than  any  other  displacement,  which 
satisfies  the  same  conditions  at  the  bounding  surface. 

Let  {Uy  V,  w)  be  the  displacement  which  satisfies  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  throughout  the  body  and  the  conditions  at  the  bounding  surface, 
and  let  any  other  displacement  which  satisfies  the  conditions  at  the  surface 
be  denoted  by  (u  +  u\v  +  v\  w  +  w'\  The  quantities  u\  v\  w'  vanish  at  the 
surface.  We  denote  collectively  by  e  the  strain-components  calculated  from 
u,  V,  Wy  and  by  e'  the  strain-components  calculated  from  u\  v\  w'\  we  denote 
by  /(e)  the  strain-energy-function  calculated  from  the  displacements  w,  v,  w^ 
with  a  similar  notation  for  the  strain-energy-function  calculated  from  the 
other  displacements.  We  write  V  for  the  potential  energy  of  deformation 
corresponding  with  the  displacement  (u,  v,  w\  and  Fi  for  the  potential  energy 
of  deformation  corresponding  with  the  displacement  {u  +  w',  t;  +  v\  w  +  w^). 
Then  we  show  that  Vi—  V  must  be  positive. 

We  have 

Vx-r=jjj{f{e  +  e')  -  f{e)}  dxdydz, 


*J7u«^■<^«'»n^'^^-'^• '*"'••'"• 
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and  this  is  the  same  as 

because  /(e)  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  arguments  denoted 
collectively  by  e.  Herein /(e')  is  necessarily  positive,  for  it  is  the  strain- 
energy-function  calculated  from  the  displacement  (u',  v\  w*).  Also  we  have, 
in  the  ordinary  notation, 

^,a/(e)     dudW     dv'dW     dw'dW 
de        dx  dCifx     dy  dcyy      dz  degg 


/dv/   d^\dw    /dt/   dw\dw    /d^   aw' 

\dy      dz)  deyg     \dz      dx  J  dezx     \dx      dy 


\dW  .  fdv'  .  du'\dW 


dy)  de^ 

We  transform  the  volume  integral  of  this  expression  into  a  surface  integral 
and  a  volume  integral,  neither  of  which  involves  diflFerential  coefficients  of 
u\  f/,  w\  The  surface  integral  vanishes  because  u\  v\  w'  vanish  at  the 
surface.     The  coefficient  of  vf  in  the  volume  integral  is 


)x  \de^)     dy  \devy)     dz  [degxJ ' 


dx  \deai»)     dy 

and  this  vanishes  in  virtue  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium.     In  like  manner 
the  coefficients  of  v  and  w'  vanish.     It  follows  that 

V,--r^jjjf(e')dxdydz, 

which  is  necessarily  positive,  and  therefore  F<  Fi. 

The  converse  of  this  theorem  has  been  employed  to  prove  that  there  exists  a  solution 
of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  which  yields  given  values  for  the  displacements  at  the 
boundary*.  If  we  knew  independently  that  among  all  the  sets  of  functions  Uy  v,  w,  which 
take  the  given  values  on  the  boundary,  there  must  be  one  which  gives  a  smaller  value  to 

Wdxdydz  than  any  other  gives,  we  could  infer  the  truth  of  this  converse  theorem. 


/// 


The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  proof  of  the  existence-theorem  in  the  Theory  of 
Potential  t.  In  that  theory  it  has  been  attempted  to  turn  the  difficulty  by  devising  an 
explicit  process  for  constructing  the  required  function  |.  In  the  case  of  two-dimensional 
potential  functions  the  existence  of  a  minimum  for  the  integral  concerned  has  been  proved 
by  Hilbert§. 

*  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  W.  Thomson),  Phil.  Trans,  Ray.  Soe.  vol.  153  (1963)=  Math,  and  Pkys. 
Papertf  vol.  8,  p.  851. 

t  The  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  pointed  out  first  by  Weierstrass  in  his  lectures  on  the 
Calculus  of  Variations.  See  the  Article  '  Variation  of  an  integral  *  in  Eney.  Brit.  Supplement, 
{Ency.  BHt.,  10th  ed.,  vol.  33  (1902)]. 

X  See,  e.g.,  G.  Neumann,  Untersuehungen  fiber  dw  logarithmische  und  Newtoh'sche  Potential, 
Leipzig,  1877. 

§  •  Ueber  das  Dirichlet'sohe  Princip,*  (Festschrift  xur  Feier  des  ISOjdhrigen  Bestehens  d.  Konigl. 
Ges,  d.  Wiss.  zu  Odttingen),  Berlin,  1901. 
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120.    Theorem  concerning  the  potential  energy  of  deformation*. 

The  potential  energy  of  deformation  of  a  body,  which  is  in  equilibrium 
under  given  load,  is  equal  to  half  the  work  done  by  the  external  forces, 
acting  through  the  displacements  from  the  unstressed  state  to  the  state 
of  equilibrium. 

The  work  in  question  is 

lljp  {uX  +  vF  +  wZ).dxdydz  +  [[  {uX^  +  vF^  +  wZ^)  dS, 
The  surface  integral  is  the  sum  of  three  such  terms  as 

/  /       1 S —  ^^^  ^^'  ^'     7r~  ^^  ^^'  ^^  "^  a —  ^^  ^^'  v)dS; 
and  the  work  in  question  is  therefore  equal  to 

J  i  1 ""  l''^  "^  ai  a7~  "^  a^  a7~  "^  3^  aT  J  "^  •  •  •  "^  •  •  •   "^  ^^  "^^ 

The  first  line  of  this  expression  vanishes  in  virtue  of  the  equations  of 

equilibrium,  and  the  second  line  is  equal  to  2  III  Wdxdydz,     Hence    the 
theorem  follows  at  once. 

121.     The  reciprocal  theorem +. 

Let  Uy  Vy  w  be  any  functions  of  w,  y,  z,  t  which  are  one-valued  and  free 
from  discontinuity  throughout  the  space  occupied  by  a  body ;  and  let  us 
suppose  that  u,  v,  w  are  not  too  great  at  any  point  to  admit  of  th^d^^^^^SP 
displacements  within  the  range  of  "small  displacements"  contemplated  in 
the  theory  of  elasticity  founded  on  Hooke's  Law.  Then  suitable  forces 
could  maintain  the  body  in  the  state  of  displacement  determined  by  u,  v,  w. 
The  body  forces  and  surface  tractions  that  would  be  required  can  be 
determined  by  calculating  the  strain-components  and  strain-energy-function 
from  the  displacement  (u,  v,  w)  and  substituting  in  the  equations  of 
the  types 

^^  "*"  dx  \dej  ^dy  \dej  "*"  dz  \dej  "  ^a«« ' 

ir        /    x/air\        ,    ^i^w\        ,    .air 

Z.  =  cos  (^, .)  (g^  j  +  cos  (y,  .)  (g^  j  +  cos  (^,  .)  g^ . 

*  In  some  books  the  potential  energy  of  deformation  is  oaUed  the  *'  resilience  "  of  the  body. 

t  The  theorem  is  due  to  E.  Betti,  II  nuovo  Cimento  (Ser.  2),  tt.  7  and  S  (1872).  It  is  a 
special  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  given  by  Lord  Bayleigh,  London  Math.  Soc,  Proc.,  vol.  4 
(1S73)  =Seientific  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  179.  For  a  general  discussion  of  reciprocal  theorems 
in  Dynamics  reference  may  be  made  to  a  paper  by  H.  Lamb,  LoncUm  Math.  Soe,  Proc,y  vol.  19 
(1889),  p.  144. 
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The  displacement  u,  v,  w  is  one  that  could  be  produced  by  these  body  forces 
and  surface  tractiona 

Now  let  (w,  V,  w),  (u ,  i/,  v/)  be  two  sets  of  displacements,  (X,  F,  Z)  and 
{X\  Y\  Z')  the  corresponding  body  forces,  (Xy,  F^,  Zy)  and  (X\,  Y\,  Z\) 
the  corresponding  surface  tractions.     The  reciprocal  theorem  is  as  follows : — 

The  whole  work  done  by  the  forces  of  the  first  set  (including  kinetic 
reactions),  acting  over  the  displacements  produced  by  the  second  set,  is  equal 
to  the  whole  work  done  by  the  forces  of  the  second  set,  acting  over  the  displace- 
ments produced  by  the  first. 

The  analytical  statement  of  the  theorem  is  expressed  by  the  equation 


z 


z 


+  jj{X,u'  +  T,v'  +  ZM)  dS 

-///''^-w)«-('"-^)-(^'-^)»}"^* 

+  lj(X\u+Y\v'^Z\w)dS,     (11) 

In  virtue  of  the  equations  of  motion  and  the  equations  which  connect 
the  surface  tractions  with  stress-components,  we  may  express  the  left-hand 
member  of  (11)  in  terms  of  stress-components  in  the  form  of  a  sum  of  terms 
containing  u\  v',  w'  explicitly.     The  terms  in  u'  are 

-  Ill "'  {L  © + 4  ©  "■  a^  (S)}  '^'^^'^ 

+  /j  „'|cos(^..)(g)+.cos(y,.)(|£)  +  co8(..v)g)}dS. 

It  follows  that  the  left-hand  member  of  (11)  may  be  expressed  as  a  volume 
integral ;  and  it  takes  the  form 

lllb 

Sy  A  general  property  of  quadratic  functions,  this  expression  is  symmetrical  in 
the  components  of  strain  of  the  two  systems,  ««»,...  and  ^a», It  is  there- 
fore the  same  as  the  result  of  transforming  the  right-hand  member  of  (11). 

122.    Determination  of  average  strains*. 

We  may  use  the  reciprocal  theorem  to  find  the  average  values  of  the 
strains  produced  in  a  body  by  any  system  of  forces  by  which  equilibrium 
can  be  maintained.  For  this  purpose  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  u\  v\  w 
are  displacements  corresponding  with  a  homogeneous  strain.     The  stress- 

*  The  method  is  due  to  Betti,  loc.  ciu 
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components  calculated  from  u',  t/,  v/  are  then  constant  throughout  the  body. 
Equation  (11)  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

jjj(exxX'x  +  eyyT'y  +  e„Z\  -f  ey^Y'^  +  e^^Z'^  +  e^^yX'y)  dxdydz 

--jjjp  (-^w'  +  Yv'  +  Zw') dxdydz  +  jj(X,u'  +  Yy  +  Z,w') dS.... (12) 

If  X'flj  is  the  only  stress-component  of  the  uniform  stress  that  is  dififerent 
from  zero  the  corresponding  strain-components  can  be  calculated  from  the 
stress-strain  relations,  and  the  displacements  (u\  v\  w')  can  be  found.     Thus 

the  quantity    f  /  f  e^Bxdxdydz  can  be  determined,  and  this  quantity  is  the 

product  of  the  volume  of  the  body  and  the  average  value  of  the  strain- 
component  e^x  taken  through,  the  body.  In  the  same  way  the  average  of 
any  other  strain  can  be  determined.  To  find  the  average  value  of  the 
cubical  dilatation  we  take  the  uniform  stress-system  to  consist  of  uniform 
tension  the  same  in  all  directions  round  a  point. 

123.    Average  strains  in  an  isotropic  solid  body. 

In  the  case  of  an  isotropic  solid  of  volume  V  the  average  value  of  eaw  is 

^jjjp[Xx^<r(Yy+Zz)}dxdydz+^y.jj{X^^<r(Y,y  +  Z,z)}dS^^^ 

the  average  value  of  Cyg  is 

^jjjp(Yz  +  Zy)  dxdydz  +  ~y^j  pi7,z  +  Z,y)dS; (14) 

the  average  value  of  A  is 

^j^jjjp(Xx'hYy  +  Zz)dxdydz  +  ^jj{X,x  +  Y,y  +  Z,z)dS,,. .(15) 

The  following  results*  may  be  obtained  easily  from  these  formulsB  : — 

(i)  A  solid  cylinder  of  any  form  of  section  resting  on  one  end  on  a  horizontal  plane  is 
shorter  than  it  would  be  in  the  imstressed  state  by  a  length  Wl/2E<a,  where  IF  is  its 
weight,  I  its  length,  t»  the  area  of  its  cross-section.  The  volume  of  the  cylinder  is  less 
than  it  would  be  in  the  unstressed  state  by  Wl/6k 

(ii)  When  the  same  cylinder  lies  on  its  side,  it  is  longer  than  it  would  be  in  the 
unstressed  state  by  o-  Wk/E<o^  where  h  is  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the 
plcine.  The  volume  of  the  cylinder  is  less  than  it  would  be  in  the  unstressed  state  by 
Wh/Zk, 

(iii)  A  body  of  any  form  compressed  between  two  parallel  planes,  at  a  distance  c 
apart,  will  have  its  volume  diminished  by  pc/3k,  where  p  is  the  resultant  pressure  on 
either  plane.     If  the  body  is  a  cylinder  with  plane  ends  at  right  angles  to  its  generators, 

*  Numerous  ezampleB  of  the  application  of  these  formnlie,  and  the  correspooding  formaln 
for  an  seolotropio  body,  have  been  given  by  C.  Chree,  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.  Trans. ,  vol.  15 
(1892),  p.  313. 
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and  these  ends  are  in  contact  with  the  compressing  planes,  its  length  will  be  diminished 
by  pc/E<o,  where  <o  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section. 

(iv)  A  vessel  of  any  form,  of  internal  volume  F^  and  external  volume  F^,  when 
subjected  to  internal  pressure  p^  and  external  pressure  Pq^  will  be  deformed  so  that  the 
volume  Vq—  V^  of  the  material  of  the  vessel  is  diminished  by  the  amount  {p^  V^-Pi  ^i)/^* 

124.    The  general  problem  of  vibrations.    Uniqueness  of  solution. 

When  a  solid  body  is  held  in  a  state  of  strain,  and  the  forces  that 
maintain  the  strain  cease  to  act,  internal  relative  motion  is  generally  set  up. 
Such  motions  can  also  be  set  up  by  the  action  of  forces  which  vary  with  the 
time.  In  the  latter  case  they  may  be  described  as  "forced  motions."  In 
problems  of  forced  motions  the  conditions  at  the  surface  may  be  conditions 
of  displacement  or  conditions  of  traction.  When  there  are  no  forces,  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  free  from  traction,  the  motions  that  can  take  place  are 
**  free  vibrations."  They  are  to  be  determined  by  solving  the  equations  of 
the  type 

dx  \dej  ^  dy  KdeJ^dz  \dej  "  ^  dt' ' ^^^^ 

in  a  form  adapted  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  type 

cos  (a?,  v)^+  cos  (y,  v)^  +  cos  (z,  i/)  ^  =  0    (17) 

at  the  surface  of  the  body.  There  is  an  infinite  number  of  modes  of  free 
vibration,  and  we  can  adapt  the  solution  of  the  equations  to  satisfy  given 
conditions  of  displacement  and  velocity  in  the  initial  state. 

When  there  are  variable  body  forces,  and  the  surface  is  free  from  traction, 
free  vibrations  can  coexist  with  forced  motions,  and  the  like  holds  good  for 
forced  motions  produced  by  variable  surface  tractions. 

The  methods  of  integration  of  the  equations  of  free  vibration  will 
occupy  us  immediately.  We  shall  prove  here  that  a  solution  of  the 
equations  of  free  vibration  which  also  satisfies  given  initial  conditions  of 
displacement  and  velocity  is  unique*. 

If  possible,  let  there  be  two  sets  of  displacements  («',  v ,  v/)  and  (m",  u",  w") 
which  both  satisfy  the  equations  of  type  (16)  and  the  conditions  of  type  (17), 
and,  at  a  certain  instant,  t==to,  let  (w',  r/,  w')  =  (u'\  v\  w")  and 

[dt'     dt'     dt)~\dt  '     dt'      dt  )' 

The  difference  (w'  —  u",  v'  —  v'\  w'  —  w")  would  be  a  displacement  which  would 
also  satisfy  the  equations  of  type  (16)  and  the  conditions  of  type  (17),  and, 
at  the  instant  ^  =  ^o»  this  displacement  and  the  corresponding  velocity  would 

*  Cf.  F.  Neumann,  VorUsungen  Uber.,.Ela$tieitdt,  p.  126. 
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vanish.     Let  (u,  v,  w)  denote  this  displacement.     We  form  the  equation 

Jt.     JJJldti'^d^       dx\dexxJ     dy\de^/     3z\9««./j 


dv(    ^        d  /dW\      d  /dW\      d  /dW\) 
9M    9^'       3^  \dexy/     dy  \deyy)     dz  \deyz)) 


,  dw 


in  which  the  components  of  strain,  6aa ...,  and  the  strain-energy-fiinction,  TT, 
are  to  be  calculated  from  the  displacement  {u^  v,  w).  The  terms  containing  p 
can  be  integrated  with  respect  to  ^,  and  the  result  is  that  these  terms  are 
equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  at  time  t  calculated  from  du/dt, ...,  for  the  kinetic 
energy  at  time  to  vanishes.  The  terms  containing  W  can  be  transformed  into 
a  surface  integral  and  a  volume  integral.  The  surface  integral  is  the  sum 
of  three  terms  of  the  type 

and  this  vanishes  because  the  surface  tractions  calculated  from  (u,  v,  w) 
vanish.    The  volume  integral  is 

and  this  is  the  value  of  1 1 1  Wdxdydz  at  time  t,  for  W  vanishes  at  the  instant 

t-Uf  because  the  displacement  vanishes  throughout  the  body  at  that  instant. 
Our  equation  (18)  is  therefore 

and  this  equation  cannot  hold  unless,  at  the  time  t,  the  velocity  (du/dt,...) 
and  the  strain-energy-function  W  vanish.  There  would  then  be  no  velocity 
and  no  strain,  and  any  displacement  (u,  v,  w)  that  could  exist  would  be 
possible  in  a  rigid  body  and  independent  of  the  time.  Since  (u,  v,  w)  vanishes 
throughout  the  body  at  the  instant  t^^Uyit  vanishes  throughout  the  body  at 
all  subsequent  instants. 

125.    Flax  of  energy  in  vibratory  motion. 

The  kinetic  energy  T  and  potential  energy  V  of  the  portion  of  the  body  within  a  closed 
surface  S  are  expressed  by  the  formulaB 
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in  which  the  dots  denote  dififereatiation  with  respect  to  t,  and  the  integration  extends 
through  the  volume  within  S.     We  have  at  once 

dWdit  .  dWdv     dWdw 


de„  dz 


dW/dtb     dv\     dWfdu     dw\  .  dW /dv  .  du\]    ,    ,    . 

The  right-hand  member  may  be  transformed  into  a  volume  int^ral  and  a  surface  integral. 
The  terms  of  the  volume  integral  which  contain  u  are 

iiiH''""aia^-^airrala^)^^^^^ 

and  the  terms  of  the  surface  integral  which  contain  it  are 

j  ju  U^  cos(:r,  v)4-g^  cos(y,  v)  +  g^oos(«,  v)y  dS, 
When  there  are  no  body  forces,  we  deduce  the  equation 

j^(T+V)=  I l(uXr'{'^ry+wZr)dS (21) 

This  equation  may  be  expressed  in  words  in  the  form : — The  rate  of  increase  of  the  energy 
within  5  is  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  by  the  tractions  across  S. 

According  to  the  theorem  (vii)  of  Article  53  the  expression  -(uXp+vYp+wZp)  is  the 
normal  component  of  a  vector  quantity,  of  which  the  components  parallel  to  the  axes  are 

-(wX,+i;Zy+w'^-r),     -(iiXy+vYy+wY,),     -{ilLZ^+vY.+wZ,), 

This  vector  therefore  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  flux  of  energy. 

126.     Free  vibrations  of  elastic  solid  bodies. 

In  the  theory  of  the  small  oscillations  of  dynamical  systems  with  a  finite 
number  of  degrees  of  freedom,  it  is  shown  that  the  most  general  small  motion 
of  a  system,  which  is  slightly  disturbed  from  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium, 
is  capable  of  analysis  into  a  number  of  small  periodic  motions,  each  of  which 
could  be  executed  independently  of  the  others.  The  number  of  these  special 
types  of  motion  is  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  system. 
Each  of  them  is  characterized  by  the  following  properties : — 

(i)     The  motion  of  every  particle  of  the  system  is  simple  harmonic. 

(ii)  The  period  and  phase  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion  are  the 
same  for  all  the  particles. 

(iii)  The  displacement  of  any  particle  from  its  equilibrium  position, 
estimated  in  any  direction,  bears  a  definite  ratio  to  the  displacement  of  any 
chosen  particle  in  any  specified  direction. 

When  the  system  is  moving  in  one  of  these  special  ways  it  is  said  to  be 
oscillating  in  a  "principal"  (or  "normal")  mode.  The  motion  consequent 
upon  any  small  disturbance  can  be  represented  as  the  result  of  superposed 
motions  in  the  different  normal  modes. 
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When  we  attempt  to  generalize  this  theory,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  systems 
with  infinite  freedom,  we  begin  by  seeking  for  normal  modes  of  vibration*. 
Taking  p/2ir  for  the  frequency  of  such  a  mode  of  motion,  we  assume  for  the 
displacement  the  formulae 

u  =  u'  cos  (pt  +  e),     V  =  v'  cos  (pt  +  e),     w  =  w  cos  {jpt  +  6),  . .  .(22) 

in  which  t^',  v\  w  are  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  but  not  of  t,  and  p  and  6  are 
constants.  Now  let  W  be  what  the  strain-energy-function,  TT,  would  become 
if  u\  v\  w'  were  the  displacement,  and  let  Z  'jr , . . .  be  what  the  stress-components 
would  become  in  the  same  case.  The  equations  of  motion  under  no  body 
forces  take  such  forms  as 

and  the  boundary  conditions,  when  the  surface  is  free  from  traction,  take 
such  forms  as 

cos  (a?,  v)  X'x  +  cos  (y,  v)  X\  +  cos  {z,  v)  Z'^  =  0 (24) 

These  equations  and  conditions  suffice  to  determine  u\  v\  w  as  functions  of 
X,  y,  z  with  an  arbitrary  constant  multiplier,  and  these  functions  also  involve  p. 
The  boundary  conditions  lead  to  an  equation  for  p,  in  general  transcendental 
and  having  an  infinite  number  of  roots.  This  equation  is  known  as  the 
"  frequency-equation." 

It  thus  appears  that  an  elastic  solid  body  possesses  an  infinite  number 
of  normal  modes  of  vibration. 

Let  jpi,  ;?],...  be  the  roots  of  the  frequency-equation,  and  let  the  normal 
mode  of  vibration  with  period  27r/pr  be  expressed  by  the  equations 

M  = -4,.tAr  cos  (/>r^  +  6r),     t?  =  il r^r  COS  (/>,^  +  6^),    tt/ = -4rtt'r  COS  (jp,i  +  6y),  ...(25) 

in  which  Ar  is  an  arbitrary  constant  multiplier ;  the  functions  Ur,  v^,  Wr  are 
called  "  normal  functions." 

The  result  of  superposing  motions  in  the  different  normal  modes  would 
be  a  motion  expressed  by  equations  of  the  type 

U  —  ^U^r^      V  =  XVr(l>ry      W  =  XWrff>rf     (26) 

in  which  ^r  stands  for  the  function  Ar  cos  (p^t  +  €r).  The  statement  that 
every  small  motion  of  the  system  can  be  represented  as  the  result  of  super- 
posed motions  in  normal  modes  is  equivalent  to  a  theorem,  viz.:  that  any 
arbitrary  displacement  (or  velocity)  can  be  represented  as  the  sum  of  a  finite 
or  infinite  series  of  normal  functions.  Such  theorems  concerning  the 
expansions  of  frmctions  are  generalizations  of  Fourier's  theorem,  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  rigorous  analysis,  they  require  independent  proof. 
Every  problem  of  free  vibrations  suggests  such  a  theorem  of  expansion. 

*  See  Clebsch,  Elaaticit&tj  or  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sounds  vol.  1. 
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127.     Oeneral  theorems  relating  to  free  vibrations*. 

(i)     In  the  variational  equation  of  motion 

jjjsWdxdydz^jjjp(^^Bu  +  ^Jv  +  ^^Bw^^ 

let  u,  V,  w  have  the  forms  Ur^r>  Vri>r*  ^r<l>ry  and  let  Su^  Sv,  Sw  have  the  forms 
u»^»f  v«<^«>  "f^^t*  where  0^  ^^d  <f>g  stand  for  Ar  cos  {pft  +  6^)  and  A,  cos  (pgt  +  €,), 
and  the  constants  Ar  and  A,  may  be  as  small  as  we  please.  Let  W  become 
Wr  when  Ur,  v^  Wr  are  substituted  for  w,  v,  w,  and  become  W,  when  m„  v,,  u;, 
are  substituted  for  «,  v,  t(;.  Let  6  denote  any  one  of  the  six  strain-com- 
ponents, and  let  Br  and  e^  denote  what  e  becomes  when  Ur,  Vr,  Wr  and  u,,  v,,  Wg 
respectively  are  substituted  for  m,  v,  w.  Then  the  variational  equation  takes 
the  form 

\\\^  (-^ —  «•) dxdydz ^  p^  \\\  P  (^^«  +  ^»'^* "^ WrW^ dxdydz. 

The  left-hand  member  is  unaltered  when  Cr  and  e^  are  interchanged,  i.e.  when 
Uy  V,  w  are  taken  to  have  the  forms  Ug(f)g, ...  and  Su,  Sv,  Sw  are  taken  to  have 
the  forms  Ur^n  •••  and  then  the  right-hand  member  contains />,' instead  of  p^'. 
Since  p^  and  p,  are  unequal  it  follows  that 


///- 


p  (UrUg  -h  VrVg  +  WrW,)  dxdydz  —  Q (28) 

This  result  is  known  as  the  "  conjugate  property  "  of  the  normal  functions. 

(ii)  We  may  write  ^r  in  the  forms  ArCO^pft-\-BrB\xiprt,  and  then  the 
conjugate  property  of  the  normal  functions  enables  us  to  determine  the 
constants  A^  Br  in  terms  of  the  initial  displacement  and  velocity.  We 
assume  that  the  displacement  at  any  time  can  be  represented  in  the 
form  (26).     Then  initially  we  have 

1*0  =  ^ArUr,  Vo  =  ^ArVr,  Wq  =  2  J  yl^r, (29) 

Uo  =  l.BrPrUr,      %=^^BrPrVr,      Wo=XBrPrWrj (30) 

where  (wq,  Vq,  «;©)  is  the  initial  displacement  and  (io,  t;©,  Wo)  is  the  initial 
velocity.  On  multiplying  the  three  equations  of  (29)  by  /cmr,  pVr,  pWr 
respectively,  and  integrating  through  the  volume  of  the  body,  we  obtain  the 
equation 

Arjjjp  (vr  +  Vr*  -f  Wr*)  dxdydz  =  I  /  /  />  {w^r  +  v^Vr  +  w^flVr)  dxdydz.  . .  .(31 ) 

The  other  coefficients  are  determined  by  a  similar  process. 

(iii)     The  conjugate  property  of  the  normal  functions  may  be  used 

*  These  theorems  were  given  by  Clebsch  as  a  generalization  of  Poisson's  theory  of  the 
vibrations  of  an  elastic  sphere.    See  Iivtroduction. 

L.  K.  12 
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to  show  that  the  frequency-equation  cannot  have  imaginary  root&  If  there 
were  a  root  pr^  of  the  form  a  4- 1/8,  there  would  also  be  a  root  p^  of  the  form 
a  — 1/8.  With  these  there  would  correspond  two  sets  of  normal  functions 
tv,  Vry  Wr  and  Ug,  Vg,  Wg  which  also  would  be  conjugate  imaginaries.  The 
equation 

jjjp  (UrUg  +  VrVg  +  WfOOg)  dxdydz  =  0 

could  not  then  be  satisfied,  for  the  subject  of  integration  would  be  the 
product  of  the  positive  quantity  p  and  a  sum  of  positive  squares. 

It  remains  to  show  that  pr^  cannot  be  negative.     For  this  purpose  we 
consider  the  integral 

\\\  P ^^r  +  V  +  Wr*) dxdydzy 
which  is  equal  to 

where  Xx^^'K ...  are  what  X^,  ...  become  when  u^  Vr,  Wr  are  substituted  for 
Uf  Vy  w.    The  expression  last  written  can  be  tra.nsformed  into 

-pr^jjiur  [cos  (x,  v)  Xx^'^  +  cos  (y,  I/)  Zy^*-)  +  cos  (z,  v)Zx^'^]  +  ...  +  ...]  dS 


+ pr-^  III  2  Wr  dxdydz, 


in  which  the  surface  integral  vanishes  and  the  volume  integral  is  necessarily 
positive.     It  follows  that  p^'  is  positive. 

128.    Load  suddenly  applied  or  suddenly  reversed. 

The  theory  of  the  vibrations  of  solids  may  be  used  to  prove  two  theorems 
of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  materials.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  the  strain  produced  by  a  load  suddenly  applied  may  be  twice  as  great 
as  that  produced  by  the  gradual  application  of  the  same  load ;  the  second  is 
that,  if  the  load  is  suddenly  reversed,  the  strain  may  be  trebled. 

To  prove  the  first  theorem,  we  observe  that,  if  a  load  is  suddenly  applied 
to  an  elastic  system,  the  system  will  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration 
about  a  certain  equilibrium  configuration,  viz.  that  which  the  system  would 
take  if  the  load  were  applied  gradually.  The  initial  state  is  one  in  which 
the  energy  is  purely  potential,  and,  as  there  is  no  elastic  stress,  this  energy 
is  due  simply  to  the  position  of  the  elastic  solid  in  the  field  of  force 
constituting  the  load.  If  the  initial  position  is  a  possible  position  of 
instantaneous  rest  in  a  normal  mode  of  oscillation  of  the  system,  then  the 
system  will  oscillate  in  that  normal  mode,  and  the  configuration  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter  of  a  period  will   be   the  equilibrium   configuration,  i.e.  the 
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displacement  from  the  equilibrium  configuration  will  then  be  zero;  at  the 
end  of  a  half-period,  it  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  that  in  the  initial 
position.  The  maximum  displacement  from  the  initial  configuration  will 
therefore  be  twice  that  in  the  equilibrium  configuration.  If  the  system, 
when  left  to  itself  under  the  suddenly  applied  load,  does  not  oscillate  in 
a  normal  mode  the  strain  will  be  less  than  twice  that  in  the  equilibrium 
configuration,  since  the  system  never  passes  into  a  configuration  in  which 
the  energy  is  purely  potential. 

The  proof  of  the  second  theorem  is  similar.  The  system  being  held 
strained  in  a  configuration  of  equilibrium,  the  load  is  suddenly  reversed,  and 
the  new  position  of  equilibrium  is  one  in  which  all  the  displacements  are 
reversed.  This  is  the  position  about  which  the  system  oscillates.  If  it 
oscillates  in  a  normal  mode  the  maximum  displacement  from  the  equilibrium 
configuration  is  double  the  initial  displacement  from  the  configuration  of  no 
strain;  and,  at  the  instant  when  the  displacement  from  the  equilibrium 
configuration  is  a  maximum,  the  displacement  from  the  configuration  of 
no  strain  is  three  times  that  which  would  occur  in  the  equilibrium 
configuration. 

A  typical  example  of  the  first  theorem  is  the  case  of  an  elastic  string, 
to  which  a  weight  is  suddenly  attached.  The  greatest  extension  of  the 
string  is  double  that  which  it  has,  when  statically  supporting  the  weight. 

A  typical  example  of  the  second  theorem  is  the  case  of  a  cylindrical 
shaft  held  twisted.  If  the  twisting  couple  is  suddenly  reversed  the  greatest 
shear  can  be  three  times  that  which  originally  accompanied  the  twist. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  FORCE. 


120.  In  this  Chapter  y/e  propose  to  investigate  some  special  problems 
of  the  equilibrium  of  an  isotropic  solid  body  under  no  body  forces.  We 
shall  take  the  equations  of  equilibrium  in  the  forms  / -A^^^^^v/^' '^'} 

and  shall  consider  certain  particular  solutions  which  tend  to  become  infinite 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  chosen  points.  These  points  must  be  outside  the 
body,  or  in  cavities  within  the  body.  We  have  a  theory  of  the  solution  of 
the  equations,  by  a  synthesis  of  solutions  having  certain  points  as  singular 
points,  analogous  to  the  theory  of  harmonic  functions  regarded  as  the  poten- 
tials due  to  point  masses.  From  the  physical  point  of  view  the  simplest 
singular  point  is  a  point  at  which  a  force  acts  on  the  body. 

130.     Force  operative  at  a  point*. 

When  body  forces  (X,  Yy  Z)  act  on  the  body  the  equations  of  equi- 
librium are 

(X  +  m)(4.   ^'   ^)^  +  /*^'(«.  f.  y>)  +  p{X;  Y,  Z)  =  0.    ...(2) 

and  the  most  general  solution  of  these  equations  will  be  obtained  by  adding 
to  any  particular  solution  of  them  the  general  solution  of  equations  (1).  The 
efiFects  of  the  body  forces  are  represented  by  the  particular  solution.  We 
seek  such  a  solution  in  the  case  where  (X,  F,  Z)  are  different  from  zero 
within  a  finite  volume  T  and  vanish  outside  T,  The  volume  T  may  be  that 
of  the  body  or  that  of  a  part  of  the  body.  For  the  purpose  in  hand  we  may 
think  of  the  body  as  extended  indefinitely  in  all  directions  and  the  volume  T 
as  a  part  of  it.     We  pass  to  a  limit  by  diminishing  T  indefinitely. 

*  The  results  obtained  in  this  Article  are  due  to  Lord  Kelvin.    See  Introduetiont  footnote  66. 
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We  express  the  displacement  by  means  of  a  scalar  potential  0  and  a 
vector  potential  {F,  0,  H)  (cf.  Article  16)  by  means  of  formulae  of  the  type 


3a?      9y      dz  * 


(3) 


and  we  express   the  body  force   in  like  manner  by  means  of  formulaB  of 
the  type 

dx      dy       dz  ^ 

Since  A  =  V'^,  ...,  the  equations  (2)  can  be  written  in  such  forms  as 

(x.wlv.*.,(^v.ir-|v.e).,f|.f-^).«,..,„ 

and  particular  solutions  can  be  obtained  by  writing  down  particular  solutions 
of  the  four  equations 

(\  +  2/a)  V«0  +  p4>  =  0,    fiV*F+pL  =  0,  ) 

fiV'O  +  pM  =  0,   fiV^H+pN^O.  )  "'\ ^^^ 

Now  Xy  F,  Z  can  be  expressed  in  forms  of  the  tjrpe  (4)  by  putting 


-F 


dy 

dy 

,dr2 
dz 


-Z 


dz 
,  dr~ 


-X 


dx 


J  dx'dy  dz\ 


(7) 


dx  dy 

where  X\  7\  Z'  denote  the  values  of  X,  F,  Z  at  any  point  (x\  y\  z)  within 
T,  T  is  the  distance  of  this  point  from  a?,  y,  z,  and  the  integration  extends 
through  T,  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  these  forms  yield  the  correct 
values  for  JT,  F,  Z  at  any  point  within  T,  and  zero  values  at  any  point 
outside  T, 

We  now  pass  to  a  limit  by  diminishing  all  the  linear  dimensions  of  T 

indefinitely,   but   supposing   that    \\\X'dxdy'dsi  has   a  finite  limit.      We 

pass  in  this  way  to  the  case  of  a  force  X©  acting  at  (a?',  y\  /)  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  x.     We  have  to  put 

pjjjrdx'dydz'  =  X,,    .....(8) 

and  then  we  have 


1  3r~*  1  3r~ 

^irp         dx  wrp 


1  3r~' 

^17'    ^^'4^p^'~di'  -^^^ 
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Now  V' (3r/9a?)  =  29r^79^>  ^^^  w®  ^^Y  therefore  put 
The  corresponding  forms  for  w,  v,  w  are 


""  "~  —  ri 7^^       I     ci      \   i=r~i  + 


Sttm  (\  +  2/a)  3a;*     4^ fir  * 

87r/A(\  +  2)Lt)3a73y' 

ty  ^  —  — ^ ^—^ — 

Swfi  (\  +  2fi)  dxdz ' 


]■ (11) 


More  generally,  the  displacement  due  to  force  (Zo,  7,,  Z,)  acting  at  the 
point  (of,  y,  z'),  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

X  +  /t       /a  -  g'     y-y'     z-/\Z,(a;-a!')  +  F.(y-yO  +  Z.(ir-/) 
87r/i(X+2u)\    r     '       r     '       r    )  r» 

(12) 

When  the  forces  Z,  F,  Z  act  through  a  volume  T  of  finite  size,  particular 
integrals  of  the  equations  (2)  can  be  expressed  in  such  forms  as 

87r/Ler  (\  +  2/x.) 

JjJ|xT;;f  P  y +P(^-^)— ^ ^ 1^ ^ -'jda^dyd^,  ...(13) 

where  the  integration  extends  through  the  volume  T, 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  dilatation  and  rotation  corresponding  with 
the  displacement  (11)  are  given  by  the  equations 

X         3r*~*  X    dr"^  X    dr"^ 

^  =  47r(X  +  2,.)^'  ^'^*  =  ®'   ^"^^"^  4^^~di '     ^'^'^"■iT^J.l^-  •••^^*^ 

131.    First  type  of  simple  solutions*. 

When  the  foroe  acts  at  the  origin  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  we  may  write  the  expressions 
for  the  displaoement  in  the  forms 

«=Jj5-,     «=^^,     ^=^^^  +  ^-j (16) 

It  may  be  verified  immediately  that  these  constitute  a  solution  of  equations  (1)  in  all  space 
except  at  the  origin.  We  suppose  that  the  origin  is  in  a  cavity  within  a  body,  and  calculate 
the  traction  across  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  The  tractions  corresponding  with  (15)  over 
any  surfaces  bounding  a  body  are  a  system  of  forces  in  statical  equilibrium  when  the  origin 
is  not  a  point  of  the  body  [cf.  Article  117].     It  follows  that,  in  the  case  of  the  body 

*  The  Bolution  expressed  in  equations  (15)  has  received  this  title  at  the  hands  of  Boossinesq, 
Applieatiom  det  Potentielt... . 
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with  the  cavity,  the  reBultant  and  resultant  moment  of  these  tractions  at  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  body  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  and  resultant  moment  of 
the  tractions  at  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  The  values  of  these  tractions  at  the  outer 
boundary  do  not  depend  upon  the  shape  or  size  of  the  cavity,  and  they  may  therefore  be 
calculated  by  taking  the  cavity  to  be  spherical  and  passing  to  a  limit  by  diminishing  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  indefinitely.  In  this  way  we  may  verify  that  the  displacement 
expressed  by  (15)  is  produced  by  a  single  force  of  magnitude  8)rfi(X+2/i)il/(X+/i)  applied 
at  the  origin  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  z. 

We  write  equations  (15)  in  the  form 

The  cubical  dilatation  A  corresponding  with  the  displacement  (16)  is  A  r-^-  ->.—  ,  and 
the  stress-components  can  be  calculated  readily  in  the  forms 

The  tractions  acroes  any  plane  (of  which  the  normal  is  in  direction  y)  are  given  by  the 
equations 


--^^A'rm\:i'-' 


and,  when  p  is  the  inwards  drawn  normal  to  a  spherical  surface  with  its  centre  at  the 
origin,  these  are 

2-,=?^,     r,=«J^y?,     Z,=2^(3^  +  ^-J-) (17) 

Whatever  the  radius  of  the  cavity  may  be,  this  system  of  tractions  is  statically  equivalent 
to  a  single  force,  applied  at  the  origin,  directed  along  the  axis  of  z  in  the  positive  sense, 
and  of  magnitude  Sw/jlA  (X  +  2fi)/(X+fi). 

Some  additional  results  in  regard  to  the  state  of  stress  set  up  in  a  body  by  the  applica- 
tion of  force  at  a  point  will  be  given  in  Article  140  infra. 

132.     Typical  nuclei  of  strain. 

Various  solutions  which  possess  singular  points  can  be  derived  from  that  discussed  in 
Article  131.  In  particular,  we  may  suppose  two  points  at  which  forces  act  to  coalesce, 
and  obtain  new  solutions  by  a  limiting  process.  It  is  convenient  to  denote  the  displace- 
ment due  to  force  (Xq,  Fq,  Zq)  applied  at  the  origin  by 
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so  that  for  example  (Up  v^,  Wi)  is  the  displacement  obtained  by  replacing  Xq  by  unity  in 
equations  (11).    We  consider  some  examples*  of  the  synthesis  of  singularities : — 

(a)  Let  a  force  h~^F  be  applied  at  the  origin  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  or,  and  let 
an  equal  and  opposite  force  be  applied  at  the  point  (A,  0,  0),  and  let  us  pass  to  a  limit  by 
supposing  that  h  is  diminished  indefinitely  while  F  remains  constant.    The  displacement  is 


P 


We  may  describe  the  singularity  as  a  "double  force  without  moment.*'  It  is  related  to 
an  axis,  in  this  case  the  axis  of  x,  and  is  specified  as  regards  magnitude  by  the 
quantity  P. 

(a')  We  may  combine  three  double  forces  without  moment,  having  their  axes  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  coordinates,  and  specified  by  the  same  quantity  P.  The  resulting  displace- 
ment is 

Now  the  result  (12)  shows  that  we  have 

^3  =  1^2,     Wx  =  tts,     Ws  =  t>i,     (19) 

and  thus  (18)  may  be  written  P  (A^,  A,,  A3),  where  A^  is  the  dilatation  when  the  displace- 
ment is  {u^f  Vij  Wi)j  and  so  on.     Hence  the  displacement  (18)  is 

We  may  describe  the  singularity  as  a  "centre  of  compression";  when  P  is  negative  it 
may  be  called  a  "  centre  of  dilatation.''  The  point  must  be  in  a  cavity  within  the  body ; 
when  the  cavity  is  spherical  and  has  its  centre  at  the  point,  it  may  be  verified  that  the 
traction  across  the  cavity  is  normal  tension  of  amount 

(b)  We  may  suppose  a  force  hr^P  to  act  at  the  origin  in  the  positive  direction  of  the 
axis  of  x,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  force  to  act  at  the  point  (0,  A,  0),  and  we  may  pass  to 
a  limit  as  before.    The  resulting  displacement  is 


We  may  describe  the  singularity  as  a  "double  force  with  moment"  The  forces  applied  to 
the  body  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  are  statically  equivalent  to  a  couple  of  moment 
P  about  the  axis  of  z.  The  singularity  is  related  to  this  axis  and  also  to  the  direction  of 
the  forces,  in  this  case  the  axis  of  x. 

(6')  We  may  combine  two  double  forces  with  moment,  the  moments  being  about  the 
same  axis  and  of  the  same  sign,  and  the  directions  of  the  forces  being  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  We  take  the  forces  to  be  hr^P  and  -  k~^P  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  at 
the  origin,  -  k'^P  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  at  the  point  (0,  A,  0),  and  A"*/*  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  tf  at  the  point  (A,  0,  0),  and  we  pass  to  a  limit  as  before.  The  resulting  displace- 
ment is 


P 

or  it  is 


(fdui     du^X       fdvi     dv^       /dwi     ^w^jM 

IV¥"W'  \¥"W'   KW^Jr 


P_  fdr^     _  ^-1 


,    0) (21) 


4ir fjL  \  9y  '         dx 

*  In  most  of  these  the  leading  steps  only  of  the  analysis  are  given.     The  results  {a')  and  (6') 
are  doe  to  J.  Doagall,  Edinburgh  Math.  80c.  Proc.  vol.  16  (1898). 


^(-^.0.1?) (^3) 
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We  may  describe  the  singularity  as  a  *^  centre  of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  «."  The  forces 
applied  to  the  body  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  are  statically  equivalent  to  a 
couple  of  moment  2F  about  the  axis  of  z ;  the  singularity  is  not  related  to  the  directions 
of  the  forces.  In  like  manner  we  may  have  singularities  which  are  centres  of  rotation 
about  the  axes  of  a?  and  y,  for  which  the  displacements  have  the  forms 

^(■^?.-^) <-) 

4ir/i 

(o)  We  suppose  that  centres  of  dilatation  are  distributed  uniformly  along  a  semi- 
infinite  line.  The  line  may  be  taken  to  be  the  portion  of  the  axis  of  z  on  which  z  is 
negative.    The  displacement  is  given  by  equations  of  the  form 

U'Bxj^^,    v=Byj^jp,    v,=BJ^-^-dz', 
where  5  is  a  constant,  and  i2*"":ir*4-y'+(«+^)* 

and  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 

«=^rW)'     ""^rlftr)'    ^7 ^^'^ 

These  displacements  constitute  the  ^'simple  solutions  of  the  second  type*."  The  result 
may  be  expressed  in  the  form 


(«,.,^)=2»(gl,   |.   ^)log(*+r) (26) 


A  singularity  of  the  type  here  described  might  be  called  a  *4ine  of  dilatation/'  and  B 
might  be  called  its  "strength."  If  ^  is  negative,  the  singularity  might  be  called  a  "line  of 
compression." 

{d)  A  line  of  dilatation  may  be  terminated  at  both  ends,  and  its  strength  may  be 
variable.  If  its  extremities  are  the  origin  and  the  point  (0,  0,  —  k\  and  its  strength  is 
proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  origin,  we  have 

^"^^jo-7^'    ""^yjo^»     ^==^Jo— 723— >    (26) 

where  C*  is  constant.    Now  we  have 

Jo   Ji^"^Jo\R^       BJ")  r     R,     ^  +  3^«Wi       rj' 

where  R^=a^-\-y^'\-{z-^1cf.  The  integral  remains  finite  when  k  is  increased  indefinitely, 
and  we  have 

jo    B^  ~r     r2-«a  V     rj'z+r' 
Again  we  have 

*  Boasainesq,  lac,  cit. 
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This  does  not  tend  to  a  limit  when  k  is  increased  indefinitely.  Let  C*  {U^  V^  W)  denote 
the  displacement  (26) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  line  of  dilatation  which  gives  rise  to  the 
displacement  {Oy  F,  IF),  let  there  be  a  line  of  compression,  with  the  same  law  of  strength, 
extending  firom  the  point  (A,  0,  0)  to  the  point  (A,  0,  —  k).  We  pass  to  a  limit  by  taking 
A  to  diminish  indefinitely  and  C  to  increase  indefinitely,  in  such  a  way  that  C'h  has  a 
finite  limit,  C  say.    The  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 

^dU  ^dV  ^dW 

ox  ox  ox 

^^^  OX  ~  R}  "^  ^i(z+ifc+Ai)  "  r  iz+r) ' 

and  this  has  a  finite  limit  when  k  is  increased  indefinitely,  viz.  -x/r{t-\'r).  The  dis- 
placement due  to  such  a  semi-infinite  double  line  of  singularities  as  we  have  described  here 
is  expressed  by  the  equations 

u=c(-^-    ,^-,2^     »=-^^^2»    «^=-^-m,    (27) 

\«-i-r     r(z-\-ryj^  r(«-i-r)*'  r{z+ry  ^ 

or,  as  they  may  be  written, 

/  '^S  ^S  39    \ 

(«,r,  «.)--<? (g^,    9^,    g-^J{,log(r+r)-r} (28) 

In  like  manner  we  may  have 

(«,i;,t.)=-e(g|^,   |s.    p,)  {*!<«('+'•)-'•} (29) 

(e)    Instead  of  a  line-distribution  of  centres  of  dilatation,  we  may  take  a  line-distribu- 
tion of  centres  of  rotation.    From  the  result  of  example  {b')  we  should  find 


«-o.  v.-Df/-^<u',  «-=d/;|3<^'. 


where  Z>  is  a  constant,  and  the  axes  of  the  centres  of  rotation  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x. 
This  gives 

«-0,    .--^,     ^-D^^ (30) 

In  like  manner  we  may  have 

or,  as  they  may  be  written, 


(tt,  V,  w)-i>(|,  0,  -^^^og(t+r)} (32) 


Other  formulae  of  the  same  kind  might  be  obtained  by  taking  the  line  of  singularities 
in  directions  other  than  the  axis  of  z. 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  in  all  the  examples  of  this  Article,  except  (a)  and  (6),  the 
components  of  displacement  are  harmonic  functions,  and  the  cubical  dilatation  vanishes. 
The  only  strains  involved  are  shearing  strains,  and  the  displacements  are  independent  of 
the  ratio  of  elastic  constants  X  :  /i. 

133.    Local  Perturbations. 

Examples  (a)  and  (a')  of  the  last  Article  show  in  particular  instances  how 
the  application  of  equilibrating  forces  to  a  small  portion  of  a  body  sets 
up  strains  which  are  unimportant  at  a  distance  from  the  portion.  The 
displacement  due  to  a  distribution  of  force  having  a  finite  resultant  for  a 
small  volume  varies  inversely  as  the  distance ;  that  due  to  forces  having  zero 
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resultant  for  the  small  volume  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
and  directly  as  the  linear  dimension  of  the  small  volume.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  strain  produced  at  a  distance,  by  forces  applied  locally,  depends 
upon  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  and  is  practically  independent  of  the  mode 
of  distribution  of  the  forces  which  are  statically  equivalent  to  this  resultant. 
The  eflfect  of  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  forces  is  practically  confined  to 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  body  near  to  the  place  of  application 
of  the  forces.  Such  local  effects  are  called  by  Boussinesq  "perturbations 
locales  *." 

The  statement  that  the  mode  of  distribution  of  forces  applied  locally  . 
gives  rise  to  local  perturbations  only,  includes  Saint- Venant's  "Principle  ^ *^%  u^lX^ 
of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  systems  of  load,"  which  is 
used  in  problems  relating  to  bars  and  plates.  In  these  cases,  the  falling  off 
of  the  local  perturbations,  as  the  distance  from  the  place  of  application  of 
the  load  increases,  is  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  a  solid  body 
of  which  all  the  dimensions  are  large  compared  with  those  of  the  part 
subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  forces.  We  may  cite  the  example 
of  a  very  thin  rectangular  plate  under  uniform  torsional  couple  along  its 
edges.  The  local  perturbations  diminish  according  to  an  exponential 
function  of  the  distance  from  the  edgef. 

134.     Second  type  of  simple  solutions. 

The  displacement  is  expressed  by  the  equations  given  in  Article  132  (c), 


VIZ.  :- 


u=^B    .  ^  .,    v^B    .  ^^  . ,    w  =  -,    (246w) 

or,  as  they  may  be  written, 

i.ajog(^+r)       ^      i.91og(^  +  r)      __  p81og(2:  +  r) 
u-B g^ ,    v^B         g  — -,    w^B g^ . 

It  may  be  verified  immediately  that  these  expressions  are  solutions  of  the 
equations  (1)  at  all  points  except  the  origin  and  points  on  the  axis  of  z 
at  which  z  is  negative.  There  is  no  dilatation,  and  the  stress-components 
are  given  by  the  equations 


Yy  -  2/a£ 


'  z^-^a?    ^       y 
r^{z  +  r)     r^(z 


y,    Z..-2^B^. 


*  Boussinesq,  loc,  eit. 

t  Kelvin  and  Tait,  NaU  Phil,,  Part  ii.  pp.  267  et  ieq. 
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At  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  for  which  r  is  constant  and  z  is  positive, 
these  give  rise  to  tractions 

^'  =  2MBi.(^.    Y.  =  2,B^^^,    Z.=  '-^,   (33) 

the  normal  (i/)  being  drawn  towards  the  centre. 

135.    Pressure  at  a  point  on  a  plane  boundary. 

We  consider  an  elastic  solid  body  to  which  forces  are  applied  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  single  point  on  the  surface.  If  all  the  linear  dimensions 
of  the  body  are  large  compared  with  those  of  the  area  subjected  to  the  load, 
we  may  regard  the  body  as  bounded  by  an  infinite  plane. 

We  take  the  origin  to  be  the  point  at  which  the  load  is  applied,  the 
plane  -^  =  0  to  be  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  positive  direction 
of  the  axis  of  z  to  be  that  which  goes  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  The 
local  eflfect  of  force  applied  at  the  origin  being  very  great,  we  suppose  the 
origin  to  be  excluded  by  a  hemispherical  surface. 

The  displacement  expressed  by  (15)  could  be  maintained  in  the  body  by 
tractions  over  the  plane  boundary,  which  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

and  by  tractions  over  the  hemispherical  boundary,  which  are  expressed  by 
the  equations  (17).  The  resultant  of  the  latter  for  the  hemispherical  surface 
is  a  force  in  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  z  of  amount 

inTfiA  (X  +  2fi)/(\  +  fi). 

The  displacement  expressed  by  (24)  could  be  maintained  in  the  body  by 
tractions  over  the  plane  boundary,  which  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

Z,  =  -2m5J.     F,  =  -2/.5j,     Z,  =  0 (34) 

and  by  tractions  over  the  hemispherical  boundary,  which  are  expressed  by 
the  equations  (33).  The  resultant  of  the  latter  is  a  force  in  the  positive 
direction  of  the  axis  of  z  of  amount  ^irfiB, 

If  we  put  £  =  —  Afi/iX  +  fi),  the  state  of  displacement  expressed  by  the 
sum  of  the  displacements  (15)  and  (24)  will  be  maintained  by  forces  applied 
to  the  hemispherical  surface  only ;  and,  if  the  resultant  of  these  forces  is  P, 
the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 

P    xz  P  a: 


w  = 


47r/A  r^      Asir  {X  +  fji)  r  {z -{-  ?•) ' 


^   P    yz  P y . 

P    zy      P(\  +  2a)  1 
47r/Lt  r*      47ryLt  (\  +  ft)  r  ' 
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At  all  points  not  too  near  to  the  origin,  these  equations  express  the  displace- 
ment due  to  a  pressure  of  magnitude  P  applied  at  the  origin. 

For  the  discussion  of  this  solution,  it  is  convenient  to  regard  the  plane  boundary  as 
horizontal,  and  the  body  as  supporting  a  weight  P  at  the  origin.  We  observe  that  the 
tractions  across  a  horizontal  plane  are 

so  that  the  resultant  traction  per  unit  area  exerted  from  the  upper  side  across  the  plane 
at  any  point  is  a  force  directed  along  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  the  origin  and  of 
magnitude  f  (P/7rr*)  cos*  d,  where  B  is  the  angle  which  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  the 
origin  makes  with  the  vertical  drawn  downwards.  The  tractions  across  horizontal  planes 
are  the  same  at  all  points  of  any  sphere  which  touches  the  bounding  plane  at  the  origin, 
and  their  magnitude  is  \P\nIP  where  2)  is  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  These  expressions 
for  the  tractions  across  horizontal  planes  are  independent  of  the  elastic  constants. 

The  displacement  may  be  resolved  into  a  horizontal  component  and  a  vertical  com- 
ponent.   The  former  is 

Psin^r       .a  IT 

— cos  6  —  .r^-—  TT    ;r:       \ 

it  is  directed  towards  or  away  from  the  line  of  action  of  the  weight  according  as  the 
radius  vector  is  without  or  within  the  cone  which  is  given  by  the  equation 

(X  +  /i)  cos  $  (1  +C08  ^BfU 

When  Poisson's  ratio  for  the  material  is  ^  the  angle  of  the  cone  is  about  SS"*  32'.  At  any 
point  on  the  bounding  plane  the  horizontal  displacement  is  directed  towards  the  axis  and 
is  of  amount  ^P/irr(X+/i).    The  vertical  displacement  at  any  point  is 

it  is  always  directed  downwards.  Its  magnitude  at  a  point  on  the  bounding  plane  is 
JP(X+2/i)/wr/i(X+/i).  The  initially  plane  boundary  is  deformed  into  a  curved  surface. 
The  parts  which  are  not  too  near  the  origin  come  to  lie  on  the  surface  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  the  hyperbola 

X2= JP(X+2/i)/7r;t  (X-f /i) 
about  the  axis  of  z. 

136.     Distributed  pressure. 

Instead  of  supposing  the  pressure  to  be  applied  at  one  point,  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be  distributed  over  an  area  on  the  bounding  plane.  Let 
(x\  y,  0)  be  any  point  of  this  plane,  P'  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  at  this 
point,  r  the  distance  of  a  point  (a:,  y,  z)  within  the  body  from  the  point 
{x\  y\  0).  Let  -^  denote  the  direct  potential  of  a  distribution  R  over  the 
area,  x  ^^^  logarithmic  potential  of  the  same  distribution,  so  that 

f^^jjP'rdx'dy^     x=//^log(^  +  r)da;'dy', (36) 

where  the  integrations  are  taken  over  the  area  subjected  to  pressure.  We 
observe  that 

V«x  =  0,    VY  =  2^  =  2jJ^d^dy'  =  2<^,say,  (37) 
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where  <l>  is  the  ordinary  or  inverse  potential  of  the  distribution  P",    We 

observe  also  that  -^  =  zd>, 

oz 

The  displacement  at  any  point  of  the  body  produced  by  the  distributed 
pressure  P*  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

1  dx        1     9V 


w  =  — 


?;  =  — 


47r  (\  +  fji)  dx      47r/A  dxdz ' 

1      dx \^  ay 

47r  (X  +  fi)  dy      4nrfM  dydz  * 


47r  (\  +  /a)  9^      47rf6   92:"       47r/A  (^  +  m) 

These  expressions  can  be  simplified  by  introducing  a  new  function  ft 
determined  by  the  equation 

fj  _  _  _f^ X         .  /33\ 

47rft      47r(\  +  /Lt)'    ^     ^ 

and  we  have  the  expressions*  for  the  displacement 

aft  9ft  aft^      X  +  2fi      ^  ...^. 

^=a^'   '=dy'  '"=Tz'^-2^f^f^^^)'^ ^^^^ 

We  observe  that  these  expressions  are  finite  and  determinate  for  all 
values  of  (a?,  y,  z\  provided  z  is  positive ;  and  that,  as  the  point  (a?,  y,  z) 
approaches  any  point  {x\  y',  0),  they  tend  to  definite  finite  limits.  They 
represent  the  displacement  at  all  points  of  the  body,  bounded  by  the  infinite 
plane  -?  =  0,  to  which  pressure  is  applied  over  any  areaf .  The  normal  com- 
ponent, Wy  of  the  displacement  at  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  (\  +  2/Lt)  <^/47r/Lt  (X  + /Lt). 

137.  Pressure  between  two  bodies  in  contact. — Oeometrical  Pre- 
liminaries. 

Let  two  bodies  be  pressed  together  so  that  the  resultant  pressure  between 
them  is  P.  The  parts  of  the  bodies  near  the  points  of  contact  will  be  com- 
pressed, so  that  there  is  contact  over  a  small  area  of  the  surface  of  each. 
This  common  area  will  be  called  the  compressed  area,  and  the  curve  that 
bounds  it  the  curve  of  compression.  We  propose  to  determine  the  curve 
of  compression  and  the  distribution  of  pressure  over  the  compressed  areaj. 

The  shapes,  in  the  unstressed  state,  of  the  two  bodies  near  the  parts 
that  come  into  contact  can  be  determined,  with  sufficient  approximation,  by 
equations  of  the  form 

z^^A^x'^'B^y^^^H^xy,)     ^ 

*  These  formulie  are  due  to  Hertz,  J.f.  Math,  (CrelU),  Bd.  92  (1S81). 
t  A  namber  of  special  cases  are  worked  out  by  BousHiiiesq,  loc.  cit, 
X  The  theory  is  due  to  Hertz,  loc.  cit. 
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the  axes  of  Zi  and  z^  being  directed  along  the  normals  drawn  towards  the 
interiors  of  the  bodies  respectively.  In  the  unstressed  state,  the  bodies  are 
in  contact  at  the  origin  of  (x,  y),  they  have  a  common  tangent  plane  there, 
and  the  distance  apart  of  two  points  of  them,  estimated  along  the  common 
normal,  is  expressed  with  sufficient  approximation  by  the  quadratic  form 
(-4.1 4-  A2)  a^  +  {Bi  4-  -B2)  y*  +  2  {Hi  +  H^)  xy.  This  expression  must  be  positive 
in  whatever  way  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  chosen,  and  we  may  choose  these 
axes  so  that  Hi+H^  vanishes.  Then  A^  +  A^  and  B^  +  B^  must  be  positive. 
We  may  therefore  write 

Ai-VA^^A,    Bi-vB^^B,    Hi  =  ^H,,  (41) 

A  and  B  being  positive. 

If  iJi,  Ri  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point  of  contact 
for  the  body  (1),  and  iJa,  jR,'  those  for  the  body  (2),  and  if  these  have 
positive  signs  when  the  corresponding  centres  of  curvature  are  inside  the 
bodies  respectively,  we  have 

2(il  +  £)=l/iJi  +  l/i2/  +  l/i2,+  l/ii,' (42) 

The  angle  (oi)  between  those  normal  sections  of  the  two  surfaces  in  which 
the  radii  of  curvature  are  Ri,  Rz'is  given  by  the  equation 

4(4  -5).=  (^  -  ^,)V  {I  -  ^)\  2  (^-  -  ^,)  (^  -  ^,)  cos  20..  . . .(43) 

The  angle  («»')  between  the  (x,  z)  plane,  chosen  so  that  H^^  —  Hi,  and  the 
normal  section  in  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  R^  is  given  by  the 
equation 

(i-i)«''^2<'"-'"'>=(i-i)«^°2a,'.  (44) 

If  we  introduce  an  angle  r  by  the  equation 

B-A 

"^'^^.b^Tj:' (*^> 

so  that         2i4  cosec^^T  =  2J9  sec'^r  =  l/iJi  +  l/iJi'+  l/ii,  +  1/jR,', (46) 

the  shape  of  the  "relative  indicatrix/*  -4a;' +  £y*  =  const.,  depends  on  the 
angle  t  only. 

When  the  bodies  are  pressed  together  there  will  be  displacement  of  both. 
We  take  the  displacement  of  the  body  (1)  to  be  (i*i,  Vi,  ^^i)  relative  to  the 
axes  of  (a?,  y,  z^y  and  that  of  the  body  (2)  to  be  {v^,  v,,  w,)  relative  to  the 
axes  of  (a?,  y,  z^.  Since  the  parts  within  the  compressed  area  are  in  contact 
after  the  compression,  we  must  have,  at  all  points  of  this  area, 

Zi-^-Wi^-  {z^-hw^  -h  a, 
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where  a  is  the  value  of  Wi  +  ty,  at  the  origin*.     Hence  within  the  compressed 

area  we  have 

Wi  +  w^^a-Aa^-  By\    (47) 

and  outside  the  compressed  area  we  must  have 

«^i  +  w;8>a-^iF"-5y*,    (48) 

in  order  that  the  surfaces  may  be  separated  from  each  other. 

138.  Solution  of  the  problem  of  the  pressure  between  two  bodies 
in  contact. 

We  denote  by  Xi>  /^  the  elastic  constants  of  the  body  (1),  and  by  X,,  /*, 
those  of  the  body  (2).  The  pressure  P  between  the  bodies  is  the  resultant 
of  a  distributed  pressure  {P*  per  unit  of  area)  over  the  compressed  area. 
We  may  form  functions  ^,  ^i,  Hi  for  the  body  (1)  in  the  same  way  as 
^,  X*  ^  were  formed  in  Article  136,  and  we  may  form  corresponding 
functions  for  the  body  (2).  The  values  of  Wi  and  w^  at  the  common  surface 
can  then  be  written, 

w;i=^i<^o,    w;,  =  a^,«^o,  (49) 

where    ^i  =  (>a  +  2M,)/47r/ii  (X^  +  Mi),     Sr,  =  (X,  +  2fi^)l^7rfi^  (X,  -h  /Aj),  . .  .(50) 
and  ^0  is  the  value  of  <^i  or  <^,  at  the  surface,  i.e.  the  value  of  the  convergent 

integral  llP'r~^dx'dy'  at  a  point  on  the  surface.     The  value  of  <^o  at  any 

point  within  the  compressed  area  is  determined  in  terms  of  the  quantity  a 
and  the  coordinates  of  the  point  by  the  equation 

<^o  =  ^^(a-il^-%>) (51) 

This  result  suggests  the  next  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
functions  denoted  by  ^i  and  <^a  are  the  potentials,  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
plane  2^  =  0,  of  a  superficial  distribution  of  density  P*  within  the  compressed 
area,  and  the  potential  at  a  point  of  this  area  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the 
coordinates  of  the  point.  We  recall  the  result  that  the  potential  of  a  homo- 
geneous ellipsoid  at  an  internal  point  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the  coordinates 

•  If  the  points  (xj ,  y,,  z^)  of  the  body  (1)  and  (xj,  y,,  z^)  of  the  body  (2)  come  into  contact,  we 
must  have 

«i  +  ttj=Xj  +  u,,     yi  +  v,=ya  +  r„     z^  +  Wi=  -(«j  +  ii?2)  +  a; 

and  in  equation  (47)  we  identify  (x,,  y^)  with  (x,,  yj.  We  may  show  that,  without  making  this 
identification,  we  should  have 

In  the  result  we  shaU  find  for  iTi  +  w,  an  expression  of  the  order  Aa"^,  where  a  is  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  compressed  area,  and  iAj,  ii,  .. .  will  be  of  the  same  order  in  a  as  irj  +  tr, ;  thus  the 
terms  neglected  are  of  a  higher  order  of  small  quantities  than  those  retained.  If  the  bodies  are 
of  the  same  material  we  have  t*i = w,  and  v^  =  r,  when  Xj = Xj  and  yi = y„  and  thus  the  identification 
<>f  ('i>  Vi)  ^^^^  ('st  yi)  l^^B  in  this  case  to  an  exact  result. 
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of  the  point.  We  therefore  seek  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem  by 
assuming  that  the  compressed  area  is  the  area  within  an  ellipse,  regarded  as 
an  ellipsoid  very  much  flattened,  and  that  the  pressure  P'  may  be  obtained 
by  a  limiting  process,  the  whole  mass  of  the  ellipsoid  remaining  finite,  and 
one  of  its  principal  axes  being  diminished  indefinitely.  In  the  case  of  an 
ellipsoid  of  density  p,  of  which  the  equation  referred  to  its  principal  axes  is 

the  mass  would  be  ^Trpabc;  the  part  of  this  mass  that  would  be  contained  in 
a  cylinder  standing  on  the  element  of  area  dafdy  would  be 

2pdxdy'c  V(l  -  ^'Va»  -  y^lh% 
and  the  potential  at  any  external  point  would  be 

irpaocj ^yi     ^,^^     j^_^^     ^,_^^j  j^^3 _^ ^^ ^j,  -^  ^^ ^^, ^  ^^, J, 

where  v  is  the  positive  root  of  the  equation 

a^/ia*  +  I/)  +  y^l(¥  +  i/)  +  z^Kd"  +  r)  =  1. 

At  an  internal  point  we  should  have  the  same  form  for  the  potential  with  0 
written  for  v.  We  have  now  to  pass  to  a  limit  by  taking  c  to  diminish  in- 
definitely, and  p  to  increase  indefinitely,  while  a  and  b  remain  finite,  in  such 
a  way  that 

(i)     f  TT  (pc)  ah  =  P, 

(ii)     2  (pc)  V(l  -  x'^la'  -  y'V^)  =  ^> 

(iii)    <l>.  =  ^ahipc)j^   l^-^H:^-6rrv^JKa'  +  t)«>'  +  V-)tl*' 
the  third  of  these  conditions  being  satisfied  at  all  points  within  the  compressed 
area.     Hence  we  have 

2^^V  (^"^«"  W ^^^^ 


F= 


*°**     an^/""^"^"-^^'^ 


=2^rc 


"  ^T^  ■"  fr- T^y  {{a^  +  ^)(6^  +  '^)^ ^^^^ 

The  equation  (52)  determines  the  law  of  distribution  of  the  pressure  P'^over 
the  compressed  area,  when  the  dimensions  of  this  area  are  known.  The 
equation  (53)  must  hold  for  all  values  of  x  and  y  within  this  area,  and  it  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  three  equations,  viz. 


L.  B.  13 


y (54) 
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The  second  and  third  of  these  equations  determine  a  and  b,  and  the  first 
K)f  them  determines  a  when  a  and  b  are  known.  If  we  express  the  results  in 
4ierms  of  the  eccentricity  (e)  of  the  ellipse,  e  will  be  determined  by  the 
^equation 

d^  -*r       _^dK . 


B 


I. 


,   (1 +?)»(?(! 
a  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

Aa*  =  JP  (St.  +  ^,)  j^  ^j  _^  ^^,  {f  (1  -  e-  +  f  )}* ' 
»nd  a  will  be  given  by  the  equation 


rfr 


.(66) 


^0 


dC 


,(57) 


4a  ^  'J,   {f(H.f) (!-««  +  ?)}* 

We  observe  that  e  depends  on  the  ratio  A  :  B  only.  Hertz  has  tabulated  the 
values  of  b/a,  =  (1  —  6*)^  in  terms  of  the  angle  t,  of  which  the  cosine  is 
{B -- A)/{B -\- A),     He  found  the  following  results: — 


T  = 
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1 
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At  points  on  the  plane  ^r »  0  which  are  outside  the  compressed  area,  (^o  is 
the  potential,  at  external  points  in  this  plane,  due  to  the  distribution  P'  over 
the  compressed  area.  It  follows  from  (49)  that  at  points  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  bodies,  outside  the  compressed  area  and  not  far  from  it,  we  may  write, 
with  sufficient  approximation 


where  v  is  the  positive  root  of  the  equation 

x^j{a'  +  v)  +  f/(b*  +  p)==l.-  (58) 

Hence  we  have 

(wi  +  Wj)  —  (a  —  Aa^  —  By*) 

"Now,  when  i|r  lies  between  0  and  v,  the  point  (x,  y\  which  is  on  the  ellipse 

*(58),  is  outside  the  ellipse  a:*/(a^4-V^) +yV('^'  +  '^)=  1»  ^^^  therefore  the 
•expression  on  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  (59)  is  positive.  The  condition 
of  inequality  (48)  is  therefore  satisfied. 

The  assumptions  that  the  compressed  area  is  bounded  by  an  ellipse 
.a^ja^  +  y*/t'  =  1,  where  a  and  b  are  determined  by  the  second  and  third  of 
equations  (54),  and  that  the  pressure  P'  over  this  area  is  expressed  by  the 
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formula  (52),  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  When  P*  is  known 
the  functions  4>,  x>  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  bodies  can  be  calculated,  and  hence 
we  may  determine  the  displacement  and  the  distribution  of  stress  in 
each  body. 

Hertz*  has  drawn  the  lines  of  principal  stress  in  the  (x,  z)  plane  for  the  case  in  which 
X»2/i  (Poisson's  ratio =^).  Near  the  centre  of  the  compressed  area  the  principal  planes 
of  stress  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  coordinate  planes,  and  both  tractions  are  pressures. 
As  we  go  from  the  centre  of  the  compressed  area  along  the  axis  of  x,  the  component 
traction  that  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  surface  falls  to  zero,  changes  to  tension  and  increases 
to  a  maximum  near  the  edge  of  the  compressed  area ;  it  then  diminishes  more  gradually 
without  changing  sign  again.  The  other  component  is  pressure,  which  continually 
diminishes  as  we  go  into  the  interior  of  the  body  along  a  line  of  stress  starting  near  the 


centre  of  the  compressed  area.  The  state  of  stress  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  15,  in  which  0  is 
the  centre  of  the  compressed  area,  A  A'  the  trace  of  this  area  on  the  plane  of  (x,  z) ;  lines 
like  those  ending  at  P  are  lines  of  pressiure  throughout,  lines  like  those  ending  at  T  are 
lines  of  tension  throughout,  the  lines  ending  at  R  are  lines  of  stress  in  which  the  traction 
in  the  central  (dotted)  portion  is  pressure,  and  in  the  remaining  portions  is  tension.' 

Hertz  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view  of  testing  the  theory.  The  result 
that  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  compressed  area  are  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the 
pressure  between  the  bodies  was  verified  very  exactly ;  the  dependence  of  the  form  of  the 
compressed  area  upon  the  form  of  the  relative  indicatiix  was  also  verified  in  cases  in  which 
the  latter  could  be  determined  with  fair  accuracy. 

139.     Hertz's  theory  of  impact. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  last  Article  have  been  applied  to  the  problem 
of  the  impact  of  two  solid  bodiesf .  The  oi-dinary  theory  of  impact,  founded 
by  Newton,  divides  bodies  into  two  classes,  "perfectly  elastic"  and  "imper- 
fectly elastic."  In  the  case  of  the  former  class  there  is  no  loss  of  kinetic 
energy  in  impact.  In  the  other  case  energy  is  dissipated  in  impact.  Many 
actual  bodies  are  not  very  far  from  being  perfectly  elastic  in  the  Newtonian 
sense.  Hertz's  theory  of  impact  takes  no  account  of  the  dissipation  of  energy ; 
the  compression  at  the  place  of  contact  is  regarded  as  gradually  produced  and 

•  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Befdrderang  des  Oewerhefieisses^  1882  =  0«.  Werke,  Bd.  1, 
p.  174. 

t  Hertz,  J./.  Math,  (CrelU),  Bd.  92  (1881). 
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as  subsiding  completely  by  reversal  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  produced. 
The  local  compression  is  thus  regarded  as  a  statical  effect.  In  order  that 
such  a  theory  may  hold  it  is  necessary  that  the  duration  of  the  impact  should 
be  a  large  multiple  of  the  gravest  period  of  free  vibration  of  either  body 
which  involves  compression  at  the  place  in  question.  A  formula  for  the 
duration  of  the  impact,  which  satisfies  this  requirement  when  the  bodies 
impinge  on  each  other  with  moderate  velocities,  has  been  given  by  Hertz, 
and  the  result  has  been  verified  experimentally*. 

At  any  instant  during  the  impact,  the  quantity  a  is  the  relative  displace- 
ment of  the  centres  of  mass  of  the  two  bodies,  estimated  from  their  relative 
positions  at  the  instant  when  the  impact  commences,  and  resolved  in  the 
direction  of  the  common  normal.  The  pressure  P  between  the  bodies  is  the 
rate  of  destruction  of  the  momentum  of  either.  We  therefore  have  the  equation 

iU-^-)=-P (60) 

dt\      TWi  +  mj  ^    / 

where  d  stands  for  dajd^,  and  m^,  m^  are  the  masses  of  the  bodies.  Now  P  is 
a  function  of  t,  so  that  the  principal  semi-diameters  a  and  6  of  the  compressed 
area  at  any  instant  are  also  functions  of  ^,  determined  in  terms  of  P  by  the 
second  and  third  of  equations  (64);  in  fact  a  and  h  are  each  of  them  pro- 
portional to  P*.  Equation  (57)  shows  that  a  is  proportional  to  P*,  or  that  P 
is  proportional  to  a^ ;  we  write 

P  =  Ar^a^    (61) 

where 


(62) 

Equation  (60)  may  now  be  written 

d^-hk^a^ (63) 

where  ki  —  {7ni-\-m^jmim^.     This  equation  may  be  integrated  in  the  form 

\(A^-v')^-ihk,aK    (64) 

where  v  is  the  initial  value  of  d,  i.e,  the  velocity  of  approach  of  the  bodies 
before  impact.    "The  value  of  a  at  the  instant  of  greatest  compression  is 

«)*(i)'^ <"'' 

and,  if  this  quantity  is  denoted  by  ai,  the  duration  of  the  impact  is 

2  /■"■ ^ 

^^^^'^  ^«     ^^/.'(rSl).'    -  ^^'^-vfl)'    -  (2-9432...)^ 

*  Schneebeli,  Arch,  des  tcL  phys,,  Geneva,  t.  16  (1885).  Investigations  of  the  duration  of 
impact  in  the  case  of  high  velocities  were  made  by  Tait,  Edinburgh  Roy.  Soc.  Tram.,  vols.  26,  27 
(1890,  1892). 
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We  may  express  ai  in  terms  of  the  shapes  and  masses  of  the  bodies  and 
the  velocities  of  propagation  of  waves  of  compression  in  them  ;  let  Vi  and  F, 
be  these  velocities*,  />,  and  />,  the  densities  of  the  bodies,  o-i  and  <r^  the  values 
of  Poisson's  ratio  for  the  two  materials ;  then 

(i-o,y  (1  -  <r,y 

so  that 


where 


^  r  5m.^n.t>'    3 -vM  (     (1  -  <r,y  (l-«r,)'     )    ll 

It  appeal's  that  the  duration  of  the  impact  varies  inversely  as  the  fifth  root 
of  the  relative  velocity  of  approach  before  impact.  The  order  of  magnitude 
of  the  gravest  period  of  free  vibration  that  would  involve  compression  is 
1/AiVi,  and  thus  the  duration  of  impact  bears  to  this  period  a  ratio  of  which 
the  order  of  magnitude  is  (Vj/v)^. 

140.     Impact  of  spheres. 

When  the  bodies  are  spheres  of  radii  r^,  r^,  we  have 


from  which  we  find 


.(69) 


^«  =  .^(rf5;)*5li-^,'     «={<"('-.'-^/('-.+'-*)}*'^ 


ai  = 


.(70) 


^ri57r2^  (Si+Sj)  mjmfii  fr^  +  rM 
"'~L       I6K  +  WI2)       J   Vn^2  / 

Hence  the  duration  of  the  impact  and  the  radius  of  the  (circular)  compressed  area  are 
determined. 

In  the  particular  case  of  equal  spheres  of  the  same  material  the  duration  of  the 
impact  is 


(2-9432 


f25^  (^cr)*  1  i  _j^_  .., . 


where  r  is  the  radius  of  cither  sphere,  a-  is  the  Poisson's  ratio  of  the  material,  and  V  is  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  of  compression.  The  radii  of  the  circular  patches  that 
come  into  contact  are  each  equal  to 

'(t)'[s^7- <-> 

These  results  have  been  verified  experimentally +. 

•  Fi*  is  (Xi  +  2a*i)/pi  and  Vj^  is  (X,  +  2/i,)/Pa . 

t  Schneebeli,   Rep,  d.  Phy8.,  Bd.  22  (1886),  and  Hamburger,  Tagehlatt  d.  Nat,  Vers,  in 
Wiegbaden,  1887. 
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141.     Effectit  of  nuclei  of  strain  referred  to  polar  coordinates. 

We  may  seek  solutions  of  the  equations  (1)  in  terms  of  polar  coordinates,  the  dis- 
placement being  taken  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  vector  r.  The  displacement 
must  satisfy  equations  (49)  of  Article  97.  If  we  take  u^  and  u^  to  be  proportional  to 
cos  n^,  and  ?« .  to  be  proportional  to  sin  7uj>t  we  may  show  that* 

^_cosn<y>  )^  (,n-co8^)tan*--|-^(n-cos^)cot*gr , 


2b7,.= 


sinTU^ 


tan"  Q-D  cot* 


I). 


-      -  +  t7tan»|+/)cof»^, 

C08  7i^  2  2J 

where  A,  B,  Cy  D  are  arbitrary  constants ;  and  then  we  may  show  that 


Wfl= — —^  < o— ^sm^  J-.  I T  )-fcosd(  C 


e 


-f  cos  e  (  C  tan*  -4-Z>cot» 


e 


4-(?tan*2+jycot* 


%■ 


u, 


sinn<t>  (   X  +  3/*    r^A 


{» 


*    rsin  B  \      2/*     cos 


=-r  -cos  ^  (  Ctan*  ^  -  Z)cot*  ^  I  -  6^tan* s+5'cot*  ^h , 
720  \  2  2/  2  2J  ' 


where  G  and  jET  are  arbitrary  constants.  In  the  particular  cases  where  7i=0  or  1  some  of 
the  solutions  require  independent  investigation.  These  cases  include  the  first  tyi^  of 
simple  solutions  for  any  direction  of  the  applied  force,  the  second  type  of  simple  solutions, 
and  the  solutions  arrived  at  in  Article  132,  examples  (c?),  (e).  We  give  the  expressioiLs  for 
the  displacements  and  stress-components  in  a  series  of  cases. 


J.  H.  Michell,  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  32  (1900),  p.  28. 
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(a)    The  first  type  of  simple  solutions,  corresponding  with  a  force  F  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z^  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

_F  cosS         _       X+3/A      F  sin^ 

the  stress-components  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

^       3X-f4/ut  F  coa3      S_T\        M      ^  cos^ 


X+2/A  47r     r*    '  ^^    X-f  2/*  47r     r«    ' 

/m       F  sin^ 
X+2il4^~r^ 


(90=<^=O,    r^=s-r«-T-      o 


The  meridian  planes  (<^= const.)  are  principal  planes  of  stress;  and  the  lines  of  principal 
stress,  which  are  in  any  meridian  plane,  make  with  the  radius  vector  at  any  point  angles 
yjr  determined  by  the  equation 

tan  2^=  -  {2/i/(3X+5;i)}  tan  B. 

These  lines  have  been  traced  by  Michell,  for  the  case  where  X=ft,  with  the  result  shown  in 
Fig.  16,  in  which  the  central  point  is  the  point  of  application  of  the  force. 

(p)    When  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  F'  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a?,  the  displace- 
ment is  expressed  by  the  equations 

_  F'  sin ^ cos <^  __^±?/*_   ^'  cos6coB<f>  _       X+3/m      F'  sin<^, 

^'"■4^  r         '     ^•"2"(X>2/*)  47r/*  r  '     ^*"     2  (X+2/a)  47r/*     r  " ' 

the  stress-components  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

^       Zk-^AfiF' Bin 6 cos ff>      72    :ri        M     ^' sin^cos^ 
""="-X+2m:S; ^        '     ^^=**-XT2M4;^'"~i^        ' 

^^  -^        u      /"  sin  <^      ^  /*      F'  cos6coB<t> 

(y)    The  second  type  of  simple  solutions  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

B  B    Hm6 

^     r         *        r  1 4-  cos  6        * 

the  stress-components  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

^       r.  B      ^    ^  B    cos^        :n    c»   B       1 
rr=-2M;5,     ^^=2m;:2  f^^^'     ^^^^'^^^  1+^^^' 

^,     -T^    ^     ^    «    5     sin^ 

(a)    The  solution  (28)  obtained  in  Article  132  {d)  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

C    cos<l>  _C    8in<^ 

the  stress-components  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

>  ^Y'  '^r*  (l-l-cos^)sm  d 

;rr    «    C  (l-cosd)sin<^      ^7-        ^   C'    sin<^         -7         (7    cos^ 

^*="^^;^Mi+c<»^)«in^'  *''=-^''r«r+cos(9'  '"^-^'^^n:^^^' 
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(c)    The  solution  (31)  obtained  in  Article  132  (e)  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

D  sin  dco8<f>  D        ^  D  .     , 

Ur= ,  — Zi    ««  =  — COS0,     u.  — sin0; 

r     l+cos^  »       •     ,.        yy       ^         ^        y* 

the  stress-components  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

'^       AA        a   Z>  sin  ^  cos  <b       ri    ^ 
'^r*   1+cos^  '     ^^      ' 

--  />sindsin</)      :p       /) /„  1      \    •     .      -^s  -^ /o  1      N 

^        ^r«    l+cos^  *     ^      '^r*  \       l  +  cosd/        y  '^ r^  \       l+cos^/        ^ 

142.    Problems  relating  to  the  equilibrium  of  cones*. 

(i)  We  may  combine  the  solutions  expressed  in  (a)  and  (y)  of  the  last  Article  so  as 
to  obtain  the  distribution  of  stress  in  a  cone,  subjected  to  a  force  at  its  vertex  directed 
along  its  axis,  when  the  parts  at  a  great  distance  from  the  vertex  are  held  fixed.  If  ^=a 
is  the  equation  of  the  surface  of  the  cone,  the  stress-components  BB,  0^,  rB  must  vanish 
when  ^=a,  and  we  have  therefore 

X  +  2/i4?r      l+cosa 

The  resultant  force  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone  may  be  found  by  considering  the  traction  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cone  across  a  spherical  surface  with  its  centre  at  the  vertex ; 
it  would  be  found  that  the  foi'ce  is 

F 

and,  when  F  is  positive,  it  is  directed  towards  the  interior  of  the  cone. 

By  putting  a=^9r  we  obtain  the  solution  for  a  point  of  pressure  on  a  plane  boundary 
(Article  135). 

(ii)  We  may  combine  the  solutions  expressed  in  (/3),  (d),  (c)  of  the  last  Article  so  as 
to  obtain  the  distribution  of  stress  in  a  cone,  subjected  to  a  force  at  its  vertet  directed  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis.  The  conditions  that  the  surface  of  the  cone  may  be  free  from 
traction  are 

_^l-COSa  y.       .  ^ 

2c7  -  -x)sma=0, 

sma 

F' 

2(7  -  2)  (1  +  2  cos  a) -—-7^ — 2r-:COSa(l+c<»a)=0, 

-2(7  -";^^*'*- -|-2Z)sin  a^^—,^'^^  sin  a  (1  +cos  a)=0, 
sma  47r(X4-2/i)  ^  ' 


giving 


8»r(X+2/i)   '  "47r(X-|-2/Liy 


The  resultant  force  at  the  vertex  is  in  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  ^,  when  F'  is 
positive,  and  is  of  magnitude 

i^'(2+cosa)X+2/*,,  ,2 

By  combining  the  results  of  problems  (i)  and  (ii)  we  may  obtain  the  solution  for  force 
actmg  in  a  given  direction  at  the  vertex  of  a  cone ;  and  by  putting  a  <=  j^n-  we  may  obtain 
the  solution  for  force  acting  in  a  given  direction  at  a  point  of  a  plane  boundary. 

*  Michell,  loc,  cit. 
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TWO-DIMENSIONAL  ELASTIC  SYSTEMS. 

143.  Methods  of  the  kind  considered  in  the  last  Chapter,  depending  upon 
simple  solutions  which  tend  to  become  infinite  at  a  point,  may  be  employed 
also  in  the  case  of  two-dimensional  elastic  systems.     We  have  already  had 

occasion  (Chapter  v.)  to  remark  that  there  are  various  ways  in  which  such    •A^?<Jii»'^y 

systems  present  themselves  naturally  for  investigation.     They  are  further 

useful  for  purposes  of  illustration.     As  in  other  departments  of  mathematical 

physics  which  have  relations  to  the  theory  of  potential,  it  frequently  happens 

that  the  analogues,  in  two  dimensions,  of  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  in 

three  dimensions  are  capable  of  exact  solution ;  so  it  will  appear  that  in  the 

theory  of  Elasticity  a  two-dimensional  solution  can  often  be  found  which 

throws  light  upon  some  wider  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  completely. 

144.  Displacement  corresponding  with  plane  strain. 

In  a  state  of  plane  strain  parallel  to  the  plane  {x,  y\  the  displacement  w 
vanishes,  and  the  displacements  Uy  v  are  functions  of  the  coordinates  x,  y 
only.  The  components  of  rotation  vtx  and  -BTy  vanish,  and  we  shall  write 
«r  for  w^.  When  there  are  no  body  forces,  the  stress-equations  of  equilibrium 
show  that  the  stress-components  X^^  Yy,  Xy  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
stress-function  ^,  which  is  a  function  of  x  and  y,  but  not  of  z,  by  the  formulsB 

X  -^     y  -?3^     X  -     ^'^  n^ 

^-'■'9y«'    ^y-a^'   ^y  —  ^co^y w 

The  identical  relation  between  strain-components  (Article  17) 

dy''        da^'     dxdy  ^  ^ 

takes  the  form 


or 


dx^'^dy^'^^d^df^^ ^^^ 

We  shall  denote  the  operator  d^/daf^  -h  3*/3y»  by  Vi^  and  then  this  equation  is 
^i*X  —  ^'     ^*  shows  that  Vj'^  is  a  plane  harmonic  function. 
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The  equations  of  equilibrium  in  terms  of  dilatation  and  rotation  are 

(X+2m)|-2m|  =  0.     (X  +  2M)|  +  2Mg  =  0.    (4) 

From  these  we  deduce  that  A  and  vr  are  plane  harmonic  functions,  and 
that  (X  +  2fi)  A  +  t2/i'Gr  is  a  function  of  the  complex  variable  x  +  ly.  The 
plane  harmonic  function  V,^  is  equal  to  2  (X  +  /a)  A.  We  introduce  a  new 
function  ^+  ti;  of  ^+  ty  by  means  of  the  equation 

f  +  Ai;  =  [{(X  +  2/a)  A  -h  A  2AMsr}  d  (a?  +  *y),    (5) 

so  that 

p|-(^-V)--27^)'*l  ^^^ 

dy     dx  ) 

Then  we  have 

^3;^      dy'     2(X  +  /i)^^         aa;»^3a:' 

Also  we  have 

g    3m ^X._Q ^x      3f 

9y""     9a:9y  9a;3y     3y' 

2u^  =  -  ^*X_  +  2u«r  =  -^  +^. 

3a?        3a:  3y       '^  dxdy     ox 

It  follows  that 

2m« ^  +  f.     2>i«  =  -^+i,.  (7) 

These  equations  enable  us  to  express  the  displacement  when  the  stress- 
function  j(^  is  known. 

Again,  when  A  and  cr  are  known,  we  may  find  expressions  for  u,  v.     We 
have  the  equations 

^''+??!  =  A,     ^-^-^-  =  2tir (8) 

dx     dy        ^     dx     dy  

These,  with  (6),  give 

_  3  /      yrj      \      3  fyi\      ^ 
^^d~y  V2(X  +  2/i)J  "  3i  \2ii)  "^  ^ ' 

in  which  [Article  14  (d)]  v'  +  iv!  is  a  function  of  a?  +  ly.     We  may  put 

^     dx'    ^     dy' 


.(9) 
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where  /  is  a  plane  harmonic  function,  and  then  u,  v  can  be  expressed  in 
the  forms 

^  ""  2  (X  +  2fi)  ~  2m (X  +  2/i)  ^  dy     dy' 
We  may  show  without  diflSculty  that  the  corresponding  form  of  x  is 

^=-2''/+^>'" (^«) 

and  we  may  verify  that  the  forms  (7)  for  w,  v  are  identical  with  the  forms  (9). 

146.     Displacement  corresponding  with  plane  stress. 

In  the  case  of  plane  stress,  when  every  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
a?,  y  is  free  from  traction,  we  have  Jf^  =  F^  =  Z^  =  0.  We  wish  to  determine 
the  most  general  forms  for  the  remaining  stress-components,  and  for  the 
corresponding  displacement,  when  these  conditions  are  satisfied  and  no  body 
forces  are  in  action.  We  recall  the  results  of  Article  92  (iv).  It  was  there 
shown  that,  if  0  =  JTa-  4-  F^  +  Zz,  the  function  0  is  harmonic,  and  that, 
besides  satisfying  the  three  equations  of  the  type 

dx^  dy  ^  dz      ^'  ^^^^ 

the  stress-components  also  satisfy  six  equations  of  the  types 

V'Z,  +  --^|'f=o.  v»y,  +  _^^=o (12) 

1  +  0"  9ar*  l  +  <r  oyoz  ^     ' 

Since  X„  F^,  Z^  are  zero,  dSjdz  is  a  constant,  /8  say,  and  we  have 

e  =  eo  +  /8z, (13) 

where  Bq  is  a  function  of  x  and  y,  which  must  be  a  plane  harmonic  function 
since  ©  is  harmonic,  or  we  have 

V,»eo  =  0 • (14) 

The  stress-components  Xx,  Yy^  Xy  are  derived  from  a  stress-function  x> 
which  is  a  function  of  ^,  y,  z,  in  accordance  with  the  formulae  (1),  and  we  have 

V,»x  =  ®o  +  )8^ (15) 

The  first  of  equations  (12)  gives  us 

or,  in  virtue  of  (14)  and  (15), 


£©-rT-.^)-»- 
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In  like  manner  the  remaining  equations  of  (12)  are 


dxdy  \dz^      1  -f  o" 

It  follows  that  P^  + Bo  is  a  linear  function  of  x  and  y,  and  this  function 

may  be  taken  to  be  zero  without  altering  the  values  of  X^t  Ty,  Xy,     We 
therefore  find  the  following  form  for  ;^ : — 


X  =  Xo+Xi^-i^ 


+  0- 


eo^^ 


(16) 


dx     dy        ^'     dy 


(18) 


where  Xq  and  Xi  ^^e  independent  of  z  and  satisfy  the  equations 

Vrxo=0o,    Vrxi  =  /S (1^) 

We  may  introduce  a  pair  of  conjugate  functions  f  and  rj  o{  x  and  y 
which  are  such  that 

dx'  

and  then  the  most  general  forms  for  Xo  *^^d  Xi  c*^^  ^®  written 

Xo  =  i^f+/  •Xi  =  i'3^^'  +  2/0  +  ^,  (19) 

where  /  and  F  are  plane  harmonic  functions.  The  general  form  for  x  being 
known,  formulae  for  the  stress  can  be  found,  and  the  displacement  can  be 
deduced. 

The  displacement  («,  v,  w)  must  satisfy  the  equations 


dw 

dz 


—  ""  1,1  {Xx  +    Yy\ 


dw     3v  _  rt     9w     ^  —  n     ^     3m  _  2  (1  +  <r)  „ 
dy     dz       '    dz      dx       '     dx     dy  E  "' 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  formulae* 

^  (  ^  o    .is  9®«^    1  +  <r  a  .     ,     . 


...(20) 


(21) 


w  =  -  ^  {i/9  (a;'  +  y'  +  <r^»)  +  «e,}  +  -^  Xi- 

Any  small  displacement  possible  in  a  rigid  body  may,  of  course,  be  super- 
posed on  this  displacement. 


*  Eqaivalent  formulie  were  obtained  by  Clebscb,  EUuticit&l,  %  39. 
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146.     Generalized  plane  stress. 

We  have  shown  in  Article  94  that,  when  the  stress-component  Z^ 
vanishes  everywhere,  and  the  stress-components  Z^  and  Yz  vanish  at  two 
plane  boundaries  z  =  ±h^  the  average  values  of  the  remaining  stress- 
components  X^y  Yyy  Xy  diTQ  determined  by  the  equations 

dXx     dXy  _         ^^y  .^Yy  _  . 

dx^dy'^'      dx^~hi~^'    ^^^^ 

and  that  the  average  values  of  the  displacements  w,  v  are  connected  with  the 
average  values  of  the  stress-components  by  the  equations 


y  fdu     dv\ 


I    (23) 


.9y 

where  V  =  2X/i/(X  +  2/t) (24) 

It  follows  that  it,  v  are  determined  by  the  same  equations  as  if  the  problem 
were  one  of  plane  strain,  provided  that  X  is  replaced  by  \\  The  quantities 
Xx,  Yy,  Xy  are  derived  from  a  stress-function  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in 
problems  of  plane  strain. 

The  average  values  of  the  displacements  in  any  problem  of  plane  stress 
are  independent  of  the  quantities  ^  and  F  of  Article  145,  and  are  the  same 
as  if  the  problem  were  one  of  generalized  plane  stress.  It  appears  from  this 
statement  that  the  investigation  of  states  of  plane  strain  may  be  applied  to 
give  an  account  of  the  eflfects  produced  by  some  distributions  of  forces  which 
do  not  produce  states  ox  plane  strain.  The  problems  to  which  this  method 
is  applicable  are  problems  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  thin  plate  which  is 
deformed  in  its  own  plane  by  forces  applied  in  the  plane.  The  actual  values 
of  the  stresses  and  displacements  produced  in  the  plate  are  not  determined, 
unless  the  forces  are  so  distributed  that  the  state  is  one  of  plane  stress,  but 
the  average  values  across  the  thickness  of  the  plate  are  determined.  Any 
such  problem  can  be  solved  by  treating  it  as  a  problem  of  plane  strain,  and, 
in  the  results,  substituting  \'  for  X. 

147.    Introduction  of  nuclei  of  strain. 

We  may  investigate  solutions  of  the  equations  of  plane  strain  which 
tend  to  become  infinite  at  specified  points.  Such  points  must  not  be  in  the 
substance  of  the  body,  but  they  may  be  in  cavities  within  the  body.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  conditions  which  ensure  that 
the  displacement,  rotation  and  strain  are  one-valued.  When  the  points  are 
outside  the  body,  or  on  its  boundary,  these  conditions  do  not  in  general  need 
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to  be  investigated.  The  displacement  being  determined  by  certain  functions 
of  a?  +  ty,  the  singular  points  are  singularities  of  these  functions.  Without 
making  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  possible  singular  points  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  Elasticity,  we  shall  consider  the  states  of  stress- 
that  correspond  with  certain  simple  types  of  singular  points. 

148.     Force  operative  at  a  point. 

The  simplest  singularity  is  arrived  at  by  taking 

(X  +  2At)  A  +  t2Atisr  =  4  (.-r  +  £y)-^  (25) 

so  that  the  origin  is  a  simple  pole.     Equation  (5)  becomes  in  this  case 

f +47;  =  ^  \og{x'\'iy)  =  A(logr+c0\    (26) 

where  r,  0  are  polar  coordinates  in  the  plane  of  (a:,  y).     The  corresponding 
formulae  for  u,  v  are 


-      4_  1  j_       ^  +  /^ 


4-.  +u\ 


v  = 


0- 


X  +  /i 


A^^v\ 


(27) 


2(X+2/u.)^      2/A(X  +  2/i)      r* 
To  make  v  one-valued  we  must  put 


The  formulae  for  u,  v  then  become 


^.  +  /LC 


^"~        2fM  (\  4-  2fM)  ^  ^^g  ^  +  -2fM  (\  +  2fJL) 


t;=:  — 


X-h  fl 


A 


asy 


.(28) 


2/i  (X  +  2/Li)      r" 
The  stress-components  Xj.,  Yy,  Xy  are  given  by  the  equations 

'         j-»l,\  +  2iii        \  +  2/i    rV' 


Xy^Al 


2{\  +  fi)oi^\ 


.(29) 


r*  VX  +  2/i       X  +  2/A   W" 

The  origin  must  be  in  a  cavity  within  the  body;  and  the  statical  resultant 
of  the  tractions  at  the  surface  of  the  cavity  is  independent  of  the  shape  of 
the  cavity.  The  resultant  may  be  found  by  taking  the  cavity  to  be  bounded 
(in  the  plane)  by  a  circle  with  its  centre  at  the  origin.  The  component  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  x  is  expressed  by  the  integral 


Vv 


\ 
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which  is  equal  to  —  2^1  tt.  The  component  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  y 
vanishes,  and  the  moment  of  the  tractions  about  the  centre  of  the  cavity  also 
vanishes.  It  follows  that  the  state  of  stress  expressed  by  (29)  is  that 
produced  by  a  single  force,  of  magnitude  27r^,  acting  at  the  origin  in  the 
positive  sense  of  the  axis  of  x. 

The  effect  of  force  at  a  point  of  a  plate  may  be  deduced  by  writing 
X'  in  place  of  X  and  replacing  u,  X^,  ...  by  u,  X^, 

149.     Force  operative  at  a  point  of  a  boundary. 

If  the  origin  is  at  a  point  on  a  boundary,  the  term  of  (27)  which 
contains  0  can  be  one-valued  indepen- 
dently of  any  adjustment  of  u\  v'.  It 
is  merely  necessary  to  fix  the  meaning 
of  0.  In  Fig.  17,  OX  is  the  initial 
line,  drawn  into  the  plate,  and  the  angle 
XOT=(L  Then  0  may  be  taken  to  lie 
in  the  interval 

a  >  ^  >  —  (tt  —  a). 

We  may  seek  the  stress-system  that 
would  correspond  with  (27)  if  u'  and  v' 
were  put  equal  to  zero.     We  should  find 


Fig.  17. 


_2(X  +  At)  .^y^       y  _2(X  +  M)^y 


.(30) 


In  polar  coordinates  the  same  stress-system  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

(31) 


rr 


X-h  2/i  r 


This  distribution  of  stress  is  described  by  Michell*  as  a  "simple  radial 
distribution."  Such  a  distribution  about  a  point  cannot  exist  if  the  point 
is  within  the  body.  When  the  origin  is  a  point  on  the  boundary,  the  state  of 
stress  expressed  by  (31)  is  that  due  to  a  single  force  at  the  point.  We 
calculate  the  resultant  traction  across  a  semicircle  with  its  centre  at  the 
origin.     The  a:-component  of  the  resultant  is 


-/ 


rr.  cos  ^.rd^, 


—  ir+a 


or  it  is  —  -4 


X-f  ffc 
X  +  2/i 


TT.     The  y-component  of  the  resultant  is 


-/. 


rr .  sin  ^ .  rd0, 


■^ir+a 


London  Math,  Soc.  Proc,,  vol.  32  (1900),  p.  35. 
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or  it  is  zero.  Thus  the  resultant  applied  force  acts  along  the  initial  line  and 
its  amount  is  irA  (X  +  /a)/(X  +  2fi) ;  the  sense  is  that  of  the  continuation 
of  the  initial  line  outwards  from  the  body  when  A  is  positive. 

This  result  gives  us  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  plate  with  a  straight 
boundary,  to  which  force  is  applied  at  one  point  in  a  given  direction.  Taking 
that  direction  as  initial  line,  and  F  as  the  amount  of  the  force,  the  stress- 
system  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

P=-^^cos^      j:^^        ^^      

TT        r  ^     ^ 

and  these  quantities  are  of  course  averages  taken  through  the  thickness 
of  the  plate. 

160.     Case  of  a  straight  boundary. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  boundary  is  the  axis  of  x,  the  axis  of  y  penetrates  into 
the  plate,  and  the  force  at  the  origin  is  pressure  F  directed  normally  inwards,  the  average 
stresses  and  displacements  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

J.=  ->t,     f,=  -lFi,     ^.=  -!^^-. (33) 


TT         r'  TT        7"  TT 


^         2rTfi{y-^fi)^        27rfir^'   J 

This  solution*  is  the  two-dimensional  analogue  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Boussinesq  (Article  135).  Since  u,  v  do  not  tend  to  zero  at  infinite  distances,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  result  to  an  infinite  plate ;  but  it  may  be  regarded 
as  giving  correctly  the  local  effect  of  force  applied  at  a  point  of  the  boundary. 

161.     Additional  results. 

(i)    The  stress-fimction  corresponding  with  (32)  of  Article  149  is  -  7r~^^r^sin  B. 

(ii)  The  effect  of  pressure  distributed  uniformly  over  a  finite  length  of  a  straight 
boundary  can  be  obtained  by  integration.  If  p  is  the  pressure  per  unit  of  length,  and  the 
axis  of  X  is  the  boundary,  the  axis  of  y  being  drawn  into  the  body,  the  stress-function 
is  found  to  be  Jw "  *  jo  {(rj^  ^2 "  V  ^i)}>  where  r,,  O^  and  rj,  $2  ^^  polar  coordinates  with 
the  axis  of  a;  for  initial  line  and  the  extremities  of  the  part  subject  to  pressure  for  origins. 
It  may  be  shown  that  the  lines  of  stress  are  confocal  conies  having  these  points  as  foci  t. 

(iii)    Force  at  an  angle. 

The  results  obtained  in  Article  149  may  be  generalized  by  supposing  that  the  boundary 
is  made  up  of  two  straight  edges  meeting  at  the  origin.  Working,  as  before,  with  the  case 
of  plane  strain,  we  have  to  replace  the  limit  -n  -^-a  of  integration  in  the  calculation  of 

*  Flamant,  Parity  C.  12.,  t.  114,  1892.  For  the  verification  by  tneans  of  polarized  light  see 
Mesnager  in  Rapports  prSsentis  au  congrhs  international  de  physique,  t.  1,  Paris  1900,  p.  348. 
Cf.  Carus  Wilson,  Phil.  Mag,  (Ser.  5),  vol.  32  (1891),  where  an  equivalent  result  obtained  by 
Boussinesq  is  recorded. 

t  Michell,  London  Math,  Soc,  Proc,  vol.  34  (1902),  p.  134. 
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the  force  by  -y+a,  where  y  is  the  angle  between  the  two  straight  edges.    We  find  for  the 
or-component  of  force  at  the  origin  the  expression 

"^  X+^  {y+sin  y  cos  (2a-y)} ; 
and,  for  the  y-component  of  force  at  the  origin,  we  find  the  expression 

The  direction  of  maximum  radial  stress  is  not,  in  this  case,  that  of  the  resultant  force.  The 
former  of  these  is  the  initial  line,  making 
angles  a  and  y-a  with  the  edges ;  the  latter 
makes  with  the  same  edges  angles  0  and 
y  —  <f)y  where 

.       .     7  sin  o  -  sin  y  sin  (a  -  y) 

tan<^=-^^ .    .    ^ ) ^. 

^     ycosoH-8inycos(a  — y) 

It  follows  that  the  angle  a  is  given  by  the 
equation 

y  sin  0  —  sin  y  sin  (y — <^) 

tan  o= T : 7 ix  • 

y  cos  9  -  sin  y  cos  (y  -  9) 

When  a  given  force  F  is  applied  in  a  given 
direction,  ^  will  be  known,  and  a  can  be 
found  from  this  equation ;  and  the  constant 

A  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  re-  8*      * 

sultant  force  F,    The  conditions  that  the  radial  stress  may  be  pressure  everywhere  are 
ir 


force 


iuitialliue 


a<^ ,  y-aK^  ;  and,  in  the  extreme  case  a=^,  we  should  have 


2 


2' 


^         y^smycosy^ 
^  sm*y 


The  solution  is  due  to  Michell*,  who  remarks  that  for  values  of  y  not  exceeding  - ,  the  last 

result  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  ''rule  of  the  middle  third,"  that  is  to  say,  the  extreme 
value  of  0  is  nearly  equal  to  }y.  If  the  line  of  action  of  the  applied  force  lies  within  the 
middle  third  of  the  angle,  the  radial  stress  is  one-signed. 

The  stress  is  given  by  (32)  so  that  the  laws  of  transmission  of  stress  from  an  angle  are 
(i)  that  the  stress  is  purely  radial,  (ii)  that  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  angle,  (iii)  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  radius 
vector  with  a  certain  line  in  the  plane  of  the  angle. 

162.    Typical  nuclei  of  strain  in  two  dimensions. 

(a)  The  formul»  (28)  express  the  displacements  in  plane  strain,  corresponding  with 
a  single  force  of  magnitude  2^fr  acting  at  the  origin  in  the  negative  direction  of  the  axis 
of  X.  We  may  obtain  a  new  type  of  singular  point  by  supposing  that  the  following  forces 
are  applied  near  the  origin : — 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  -2Air  at  the  origin  and  2^1  ir  at  (A,  0) ; 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  —2Air  at  the  origin  and  2Av  at  (0,  h) ; 


loc.  cit.  p.  207. 
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and  we  may  pass  to  a  limit  by  supposing  that  Ah  remains  constantly  equal  to  B  while  h  is 
diminished  without  limit.    The  resulting  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 

—  n     ^•♦"^M      _^  /l      -Aid       X-f/i (^  ^  _  A  ^^ 

—  n     X  +  3/i      d_^       .     „      X+M      (^  ^     A  ^\ 
^"•^2,i(X  +  2,i)  8y  ^^^^^^"^^2ft(X  +  2,i)  V^  ^^  "§i  H/  ' 

(^'^)=x:^,  {h  |?)i^s^- («^) 

This  displacement  is  expressible  in  polar  coordinates  by  the  formulsB 

'^'x:^^  «*=«' (^) 

it  involves  no  dilatation  or  rotation.    The  stress  is  expressed  by  the  formulsa 

-"^"^-xffe?'  '^=<>' ('') 

BO  that  the  origin  is  a  point  of  pressure.     If  the  origin  is  in  a  circular  cavity  there  is 
uniform  pressure  of  amount  2/A^~*/(X+2/i)  over  the  cavity. 

{h)    Again  we  may  obtain  a  different  type  of  singular  point  by  supposing  that  the 
following  forces  are  applied  near  the  origin : — 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  x^      2 Air  at  the  origin,  -  2^1  n-  at  the  point  (0,  h\ 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  —^Aw  at  the  origin,      2 An  at  the  point  {h,  0) ; 

and  we  may  pass  to  a  limit  as  in  case  (a).    We  thus  obtain  the  following  displacement : — 

"*        ^2fjL(K  +  2fi)di/^^^^'^^    ^2;i(X  +  2/i)\9yr«^8^r»/' 

P     X  +  3/i       8  ,,  X-H/i       /9  ^  ,   ^  ^\ 

^"     ^2,i(X  +  2,i)  Si^^^^**^"*"^  2fjL(\  +  2fi)  \dx  r^^dyr^J' 

This  displacement  is  expressible  in  polar  coordinates  by  the  formulsa 

14^-0,     UB^BJtlT)  (39) 

it  involves  no  dilatation  or  rotation.    The  stress  is  expressed  by  the  formtdffi 

J?=^«0,    r?=  -2Br-\    (40) 

so  that  the  state  of  stress  is  that  produced  by  a  couple  of  magnitude  ^wB  applied  at  the 
origin. 

(c)    We  may  take  (X+2fi)A+t2fiar=(71og(^+ty).     Since  w  is  not  one-valued  in  a 

region  containing  the  origin,  we  shall  suppose  the  origin  to  be  on  the  boundary.     Equation 

(6)  becomes 

f-|-«;  =  C(a?logr-yd-a:)+iC(ylogr+a?^-y), 

and  the  displacement  may  be  taken  to  be  given  by  the  formulae 

(7,   ,  ,     (2X+3,i)C    . 

«=-(^logr-a;)-^-^2^y^, 

^=27x^(^^"-^^"27(x^M)^^'*^'- 


or 
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The  stress  is  then  given  by  the  formulsa 

We  may  take  ir  >^>0,  the  axis  of  ;r  to  be  the  boundary,  and  the  axis  of  y  to  be  drawn  into 
the  body.  Then  the  traction  on  the  boundary  is  tangential  traction  on  the  part  of  the  bound- 
ary for  which  x  is  negative;  and  the  traction  is  of  amount  Cn  (X+fi)/(X  +  2ft),  and  it  acts 
towards  the  origin  if  C7  is  positive,  and  away  from  the  origin  if  C  is  n^ative.  The  most 
important  parts  of  Vj  near  the  origin,  are  the  term  containing  logr  and  By  and  if  ^  is 
negative  both  these  have  the  opposite  sign  to  C7,  so  that  they  are  positive  when  C  is 
negative.  We  learn  from  this  example  that  tangential  traction  over  a  portion  of  a  surface 
tends  to  depress  the  material  on  the  side  towards  which  it  acts*. 

153.    Transformation  of  plane  strain. 

We  have  seen  that  states  of  plane  strain  are  determined  in  terms  of 
functions  of  a  complex  variable  w  +  ly,  and  that  the  poles  and  logarithmic 
infinities  of  these  functions  correspond  with  points  of  application  of  force  to 
the  body  which  undergoes  the  plane  strain.  If  the  two-dimensional  region 
occupied  by  the  body  is  conformally  represented  upon  a  different  two- 
dimensional  region  by  means  of  a  functional  relation  between  complex 
variables  od-^-irf  and  x  +  ty,  a  new  state  of  plane  strain,  in  a  body  of  a 
different  shape  froin  that  originally  treated,  will  be  found  by  transforming 
the  function  (X  +  2/i)  A  +  &  2/iv  into  a  function  of  af+iy'  by  means  of  the 
same  functional  relation.  Since  poles  and  logarithmic  infinities  are  conserved 
in  such  conformal  transformations,  the  points  of  application  of  isolated  forces 
in  the  two  states  will  be  corresponding  points.  We  have  found  in  Article  149 
the  state  of  plane  strain,  in  a  body  bounded  by  a  straight  edge  and  otherwise 
unlimited,  which  would  be  produced  by  isolated  forces  acting  in  given  direc- 
tions at  given  points  of  the  edge.  We  may  therefore  determine  a  state  of 
plane  strain  in  a  cylindrical  body  of  any  form  of  section,  subjected  to  isolated 
forces  at  given  points  of  its  boundary,  whenever  we  can  effect  a  conformal 
representation  of  the  cross-section  of  the  body  upon  a  half-plane.  It  will  in 
general  be  found,  however,  that  the  isolated  forces  are  not  the  only  forces 
acting  on  the  body ;  in  fact,  a  boundary  free  from  traction  is  not  in  general 
transformed  into  a  boundary  free  from  traction.  This  defect  of  correspondence 
is  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  advance  in  the  theory  of  two-dimensional 
elastic  systems. 

We  may  approach  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view,  by  con- 
sidering the  stress-function  as  a  solution  of  Vi*p^  =  0.  If  we  change  the 
independent  variables  from  x,  y  to  a/,  y',  where  of  and  j/  are  conjugate 
functions  of  x  and  y,  the  form  of  the  equation  is  not  conserved,  and  thus  the 
form  of  the  stress-function  in  the  (a/,  y)  region  cannot  be  inferred  from 
its  form  in  the  (a;,  y)  region. 

*  Cf.  L.  N.  G.  FUon,  PhU,  Tram,  Boy,  Soc,  (Ser.  A),  vol.  198  (1902). 
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154.     Inversion*. 

The  transformation  of  inversion,  x'-\r  Ay'=  (p  +  *y)~\  conJBtitutes  an  excep- 
tion to  the  statement  at  the  end  of  Article  163.  It  will  be  more  convenient 
in  this  case  to  avoid  complex  variables,  and  to  change  the  independent 
variables  by  means  of  the  equations 

in  which  h  is  the  constant  of  inversion,  and  r"  stands  for  o^  +  y'.  We  write 
inl  ike  manner  r'"  for  a?'*  +  y'*.  Expressed  in  polar  coordinates  the  equation 
Vj<j^  =  0  becomes 

\}^\^t)'^^w\  [ra^^v  eh;^)"^;^  a^J'^'  ^*^^ 

and,  when  the  variables  are  changed  from  r,  6  to  r',  ^,  this  equation  may  be 
shown  to  become 

It  follows  that,  when  ;^  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a/,  y\  r^^x  satisfies  the 
equation 

(^^+ay^+2aW«)^^"^^='= ^''^ 

and  therefore  r'^x  ^^  *  stress-function  in  the  plane  of  (a?',  y'). 

The  stress-components  derived  from  r'^x  ^^^  given  by  the  equations  f 


where  ff  is  the  same  as  d ;  and  we  find 

r^r  =     r*.  rr  +  2 


.(44) 


where  rr,  00,  r0  are  the  stress-components  derived  from  ^,  expressed  in 
terms  of  r,  0.  Thus  the  stress  in  the  (r',  ^')  system  differs  from  that  in 
the  (r,  0)  system  by  the  factor  r",  by  the  reversal  of  the  shearing  stress 

r0,  and  by  the  superposition  of  a  normal  traction  2  {%  — r(9;t/3r)},  the 
same   in  all  directions  round  a  point.     It  follows  that  lines  of  stress  are 

*  Miohell,  loc.  ciL,  p.  20S. 

t  See  the  theorem  (ii)  of  Article  69. 
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transformed  into  lines  of  stress,  and  a  boundary  free  from  stress  is  trans- 
formed into  a  boundary  under  normal  traction  only.  Further  this  normal 
traction  is  constant.  To  prove  this,  we  observe  that  the  conditions  of  zero 
traction  across  a  boundary  are 


cos 


(«,,.)^-co8(y.„)g^  =  0,    -cos(<r.,;)^+co8(y..)g-0, 


3y"  ^^'  '^dxdy 

and  these  are  the  same  as 

d8\dy)     ^'     d8\dx)     ""^ 

where  ds  denotes  an  element  of  the  boundary.     Hence  d^dx  and  3x/3y  are 
constant  along  the  boundary,  and  we  have 

d8  \^        dr)     d8\r        dx     ^  dyj      ds     ds  dx     ds  dy 


It  follows  that  a  boundary  free  from  traction  in  the  (r,  0)  system  is  trans- 
formed into  a  boundary  subject  to  normal  tension  in  the  (/,  ^)  system. 
This  tension  has  the  same  value  at  all  points  of  the  transformed  boundary, 
and  its  effect  is  known  and  can  be  allowed  for. 


166.    Sqnilibrliun  of  a  circular  disk  under  forces  in  its  plane*. 

(i)    We  may  now  apply  the  transformation  of  inversion  to  the  problem  of  Articles 
149,  150. 


ij'ig.  19. 

*  The  reralts  of  (1)  and  (ii)  are  due  to  Hertz,  Zeit.  /.  Math,  u.  Phynk,  Bd.  28  (1888)  or  Oes. 
Werke,  Bd.  1,  p.  288,  and  Miohell,  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  82  (1900),  p.  86,  and  vol.  84, 
(1902),  p.  184. 
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Let  (/he  A  point  of  a  fixed  straight  line  (^A  (Fig.  19).  If  CA  wore  the  boundary  of 
the  section  of  a  body  in  which  there  was  plane  strain  produced  by  a  force  F  directed  along 
OCyjCf  the  stress-function  at  P  would  be  -tt"*  J^r^sin^,  where  r  stands  for  (yP;  and  this 
may  be  written  -n'^FBy,  where  y  is  the  ordinate  of  P  referred  to  (/X,  When  we  invert 
the  system  with  respect  to  0,  taking  k=0(y^  P  is  transformed  to  P\  and  the  new  stress- 
function  is  -ir-^r^^F{6^+6^)lch/'lr^\  where  6^  and  tt-^^  are  the  angles  XOP\  XaP\  and 
we  have  written  r^  for  0P\  and  %f  for  the  ordinate  of  P'  referred  to  OX,  Further  the  line 
OA  is  transformed  into  a  circle  through  0,  O^  and  the  angle  2a  which  OO  subtends  at  the 
centre  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  AO'X.  Hence  the  function  -n'^Fi^  ($1+62)  is  the 
stress-function  corresponding  with  equal  and  opposite  isolated  forces,  each  of  magnitude 
F\  acting  as  thrust  in  the  line  00',  together  with  a  certain  constant  normal  tension  round 
the  boxmding  circle. 

To  find  the  magnitude  of  this  tension,  we  observe  that,  when  P'  is  on  the  circle, 

Ti  coeec  ^,=r2  cosec  ^^sircosec  (^1-1-^2)^  ^^ 
where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  circle.    Further,  the  formulsB  (1)  of  Article  144  give  for  the 
stress-components 

y 2F'  /cos'  6^  sin  B^  __  coe^  6^  sin  ^g\ 

Also  the  angle  (0  in  the  figure)  which  the  central  radius  vector  {R)  to  P'  makes  with 
the  axis  of  a?,  when  P'  is  on  the  circle,  is  iw~a-f-2^i,  or  ^it+6i-6^.  Hence  the  normal 
tension  across  the  circle  is 

X^  sin*  (^8  -  ^1)  -h  Ty  cos*  {B^  -  3^  -|-  2Zy  sin  {B^  -  6^  cos  {6^  -  ^1), 

and  this  is  -  {F'  sin  a)ltrR. 

If  the  circle  is  subjected  to  the  two  forces  F'  only  there  is  stress  compounded  of  mean 
tension,  equal  at  all  points  to  (/^'sin  a)/n-i2,  and  the  simple  radial  distributions  about  the 
points  0  and  &  in  which  the  radial  components  are 

-(2/"cos^i)/7rri  and  -{2F' coad^/nr^. 

(ii)    Circular  plate  subjected  to  forces  acting  on  its  rim. 

If  the  force  F'  is  applied  at  0  in  the  direction  0&  (see  Fig.  19)  and  suitable  tractions 
are  applied  over  the  rest  of  the  rim  the  stress-function  may  consist  of  the  single  term 
—  n'^FyOi.  Let  r  and  B  be  polar  coordinates  with  origin  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  and 
initial  line  parallel  to  00^.  The  angle  (r,  r^)  between  the  radii  vectores  drawn  from  the 
centre  and  from  0  to  any  point  on  the  circumference  is  ^  tt  -  ^g-  The  stress-system  referred 
to  (rj,  ^1)  is  giv6n  by  the  equations 

V^i=-(2^'cos^i)/(Trri),    ^^1=0,    r^i=0; 

and  therefore,  when  referred  to  (r,  0),  it  is  given,  at  any  point  of  the  boundary,  by  the 
equations 

^        2/"  cos  ^1  sin*  ^8      ^        2/"  cos  ^1  cos*  ^2     ^    2/"  cos  ^j  cos  ^j  sin  ^2 
rr= ,     06= ,    rd— , 

or  we  have  at  the  boundary 


^■^       F'  cos  Bx  sin  B^      ^    F'  cos  B^  cos  B^ 
"^="17 R '    '■^^^ R ' 


and  this  is  the  same  as 

'^=— 2i;S--2^«^°(^*-^>)'    ^^=^^;^  +  2^^^(^*-^^)' 
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where  a,  =^,  +  ^2»  ^^  ^^^  acute  angle  subtended  at  a  point  on  the  circumference  by  the 
chord  0(y,    Hence  the  traction  across  the  boundary  can  be  regarded  as  compounded  of 

(i)     uniform  tension  —  ^  {F*  sin  a)/irR  in  the  direction  of  the  normal, 

(ii)    uniform  tangential  traction  ^  (/*  cos  a)/irR, 

(iii)    uniform  traction  -  J  F'/nR  in  the  direction  0(y, 

Let  any  number  of  forces  be  applied  to  various  points  of  the  boimdary.  If  they  would 
keep  a  rigid  body  in  equilibrium  they  satisfy  the  condition  2/"  cos  a=0,  for  2F'R  cos  a  is 
the  sum  of  their  moments  about  the  centre.  Also  the  uniform  tractions  corresponding 
with  (iii)  in  the  above  solution  would  have  a  zero  resultant  at  every  point  of  the  rim. 
Hence  the  result  of  superposing  the  stress-systems  of  type  (32)  belonging  to  each  of  the 
forces  would  be  to  give  us  the  state  of  stress  in  the  plate  under  the  actual  forces  and  a 
normal  tension  of  amount  -  2  {F'ain  aj/ZtrR  at  all  points  of  the  rim.  The  terms  ^sin  a 
of  this  summation  are  equal  to  the  normal  (inward)  components  of  the  applied  forces. 
Mean  tension,  equal  at  all  points  to,Z  {F'sin  a)f2irR,  could  be  superposed  upon  this  distri- 
bution of  stress,  and  then  the  plate  would  be  subject  to  the  action  of  the  forces  F^  only. 


Fig.  20. 

(iii)    Heavy  disk*. 

The  state  of  stress  in  a  heavy  disk  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  can  also  be  found. 
Let  w  be  the  weight  per  unit  of  area,  and  lot  r,  ^  be  polar  coordinates  with  origin  at 
the  point  of  contact  A  and  initial  line  drawn  vertically  upwards,  as  in  Fig.  20. 

The  stress  can  be  shown  to  be  compounded  of  the  systems 

(i)     X.=itr(y+iJ),     Fy=-iir(y-^),    X^^-^wx, 

(ii)    rr=-2w/2«r-icos^,    ^=0,    r?=0. 

The  traction  across  any  horizontal  section  is  pressure  directed  radially  from  Aj  and  is 
of  amount  Jt(T~*(4iPcos*^— r*);  the  traction  across  any  section  drawn  through  A  is 
horizontal  tension  of  amount 

^w  (2R  cos  B-r). 

*  The  solution  is  due  to  Michell,  loc.  cit.  p.  207.  Figures  showing  the  distribntion  of  atress 
in  this  case  and  in  several  other  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  Chapter,  are 
drawn  by  Miohell. 
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156.     Examples  of  transformation. 

(i)    The  direct  method  of  Article  153  will  lead,  by  the  substitution  .r+iy=it®/(a/+ty) 

in  the  formula 

(X+2;i)A+2/ttW=i4(a?+ty-ifc)-i,    (46) 

to  a  stress-system  in  the  plane  of  (a/,  y),  in  which  simple  radial  stress  at  the  point  (k,  0) 
is  superposed  upon  a  constant  simple  tension  (X^)  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  a/.  If  the 
boundary  in  the  (x^  y)  plane  is  given  by  the  equation  y=i{x-k)  tan  a,  the  boundary  in  the 
(a/,  %/)  plane  will  be  a  circle,  and  the  results  given  in  (i)  and  (ii)  of  Article  155  can  be 
deduced. 

(ii)  By  the  transformation  a?H-iy  =  (a7'+ty')*  tbe  wedge-shaped  region  between  ^=0 
and  y'/a/^tanir/n  is  conformally  represented  on  the  half  plane  y>0.  If  we  substitute 
for  j7+ty  in  (46)  we  shall  obtain  a  state  of  stress  in  the  wedge-shaped  region  bounded  by 
the  above  two  lines  in  the  plane  of  {a/,  y'),  which  would  be  due  to  a  single  force  applied  at 
{k^j  0),  and  certain  tractions  distributed  |over  the  boundaries.  When  n=2  the  traction 
over  y =0  vanishes  and  that  onaf—0  becomes  tension  of  amount  proportional  to 

i/(y^+it)«. 

(iii)  By  the  transformation  «=:(e^-l)/(e^  +  l),  where  z^x+iy  and  a!'=a?'H-ty',  the 
strip  between  y'=0  and  y'=ir  is  conformally  represented  upon  the  half  plane  y>0,  so 
that  the  origins  in  the  two  planes  are  corresponding  points,  and  the  points  (±1,  0)  in  the 
plane  of  (a?,  y)  correspond  with  the  infinitely  distant  points  of  the  strip.  Let  a  single 
force  F  act  at  the  origin  in  the  (x,  y)  plane  in  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  y. 
Then  the  solution  is  given  by  the  equation 

(X  +  2m)A+2m.^=--^^^. 

Transforming  to  {a/,  y')  we  find 

/>     «  V  *  .   «  /'X-h2u  sin  y  +  tsinha?' 

(X1-2M)  A4-a^M^^--  ^  eosL^-cosy  > 

and       f+*»?«-  Y^  |(^2tan->^^^/^-yj-ilog(cosh3/-cosy)|-fconst. 

This  solution  represents  the  effect  of  a  single  force  2F,  acting  at  the  origin  in  the  positive 
direction  of  the  axis  of  y,  and  purely  normal  pressing  of  amount  //(l+cosh^)  per  unit 
of  length,  acting  on  the  edge  y^Tr  of  the  strip,  together  with  certain  tangential  tractions 
on  the  edges  of  the  strip.  The  latter  can  be  annulled  by  superposing  a  displacement 
(u%  v')  upon  the  displacement 

\2^^2fi(\+2^)'^  dy'    2(\+2fi)     2fi{\  +  2fi)^  dy'J' 
provided  that 

and  this  additional  displacement  does  not  afifect  the  normal  tractions  on  the  boundary. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THEORY  OF  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  THE  EQUATIONS  OF  EQUILIBRIUM 

OF  AN  ISOTROPIC  ELASTIC  SOLID  BODY. 

157.    Nature  of  the  problem.  /  y 

The  chief  analytical  problem  of  the  theory  of  Elasticity  is  that  of  the     ^'       ],,  ^ 
solution  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  an  isotropic  body  with  a  given  /^ ' 

boundary  when  the  suriiBuse  displacements  or  the  surfau^  tractions  are  given. 
The  case  in  which  body  forces  act  upon  the  body  may  be  reduced,  by  means 
of  the  particular  integral  obtained  in  Article  130,  to  that  in  which  the  body 
is  held  strained  by  surface  tractions  only.  Accordingly  our  problem  is  to 
determine  functions  u^  t;,  w  which  within  a  given  boundary  are  continuous 
and  have  continuous  differential  coefficients,  which  satisfy  the  system  of 
partial  differential  equations 

(X  +  /i)|^+MV^ti  =  0,    (X  +  /i)|^  +  MV^  =  0,    (X+/i)^+MV«M;  =  0,  ...(1) 

^^^^^  ^'l  +  l  +  lf'    (2) 

and  which  also  satisfy  certain  conditions  at  the  boundary.    When  the  surface 
displacements  are  given,  the  values  of  u,  t;,  w  at  the  boundary  are  prescribed. 
We  know  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  unique  if  /a  and  3X  +  2/i  are  rf4^*T*wi//?y 
positivcy  When  the  surface  tractions  are  given  the  values  taken  at  the        i*'^^? 
surface  by  the  three  expressions  of  the  type 

XA  cos  (^»  ^)  +  M  jg-  +  9"  c^s  {x,  v)^-^  cos  (y,  i')  -I-  g-  cos  {z,  v)>  .. .(3) 

are  prescribed,  dv  denoting  an  element  of  the  normal  to  the  boundary.  We 
know  that  the  problem  has  no  solution  unless  the  prescribed  surface  tractions 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  rigid-body-equilibriura  (Article  117).  We  know 
also  that,  if  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  and  if  fi  and  3X  +  2/Lt  are  positive, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  effectively  unique,  in  the  sense  that  the  strain 
and  stress  are  uniquely  determinate,  but  the  displacement  may  have  super- 
posed upon  it  an  arbitrary  small  displacement  which  would  be  possible  in 
a  rigid  body. 
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158.    Resiim6  of  the  theory  of  Potential. 

The  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  solving  these  problems  have 
a  close  analogy  to  the  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  solving  corre- 
sponding problems  in  the  theory  of  Potential.  In  that  theory  we  have  the 
problem  of  determining  a  function  U  which,  besides  satisfying  the  usual 
conditions  of  continuity,  shall  satisfy  the  equation 

V«fr=0    (4) 

at  all  points  within  a  given  boundary*,  and  either  (a)  shall  take  an  assigned 
value  at  every  point  of  this  boundary,  or  (6)  shall  be  such  that  dU/dv  takes 
an  assigned  value  at  every  point  of  this  boundary.     In  case  (6)^  the  surface- 

V^ctt^jU  (U      integral  \\^d8  taken  over  the  boundary  must  vanish,  and  in  this  case  the 

function  U  is  determinate  to  an  arbitrary  constant  pris, 

* 

There  are  two  main  lines  of  attack  upon  these  problems,  which  may  be 
described  respectively  as  the  method  of  series  and  the  method  of  singu- 
larities. To  illustrate  the  method  of  series  we  consider  the  case  of  a 
spherical  boundary.  There  exists  an  infinite  series  of  functions,  each  of 
them  rational  and  integral  and  homogeneous  ml  x,  y^  z  and  satisfying 
equation  (4).  Let  the  origin  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  let  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  sphere,  and  let  r  denote  the  distance  of  any  point  from  the 
origin.  Any  one  of  these  functions  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  r*^iS»n,  where 
n  is  an  integer,  and  Bn,  which  is  independent  of  r,  is  a  function  of  position  on 
the  sphere.  Then  the  functions  B^,  have  the  property  that  an  arbitrary 
function  of  position  on  the  sphere  can  be  expressed  by  an  infinite  series 

of  the  form    2  AnSn^    The  possibility  of  the  expansion  is  bound  up  with 

the  possession  by  the  functions  8n  of  the  conjugate  property  expressed  by 
the  equation 

^^Sn8„,dS  =  0 (5) 


//' 


The  function  U  which  satisfies  equation  (4)  within  a  sphere  r  =  a,  and  takes 
on  the  sphere  the  values  of  an  arbitrary  function,  is  expressible  in  the  form 


OO  ipU 


If  the  surface  integral  of  the  arbitrary  function  over  the  sphere  vanishes 
there  is  no  term  of  degree  zero  (constant  term)  in  the  expansion.  The 
function  U  which  satisfies  equation  (4)  when  r<a,  and  is  such  thsitdU/dv  has 
assigned  values  on  the  sphere  r  =  a,  is  expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

n=i      na''-^    ** 

*  A  function  which  has  theee  properties  is  said  to  be  '*  harmonic  "  in  the  region  within  the 
given  boundary. 
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The  application  of  the  method  of  series  to  the  theory  of  Elasticity  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  Chapter. 

The   method  of  singularities   depends   essentially   upon   the   reciprocal 
theorem,  known  as  Green's  equation,  viz. : 

{{{{U'^'V  -V^'U)dxdydz  =  ^\h  (6) 

in  which  V  and  V  are  any  two  functions  which  satisfy  the  usual  conditions 
of  continuity  in  a  region  of  space ;  the  volume-integration  is  taken  through 
this  region  (or  part  of  it),  and  the  surface-integration  is  taken  over  the 
boundary  of  the  region  (or  the  part).  The  normal  v  is  drawn  away  from  the 
region  (or  the  part).  The  method  depends  also  on  the  existence  of  a  solution 
of  (4)  having  a  simple  inBnity  (pole)  at  an  assigned  point ;  such  a  solution  is 
1/r,  where  r  denotes  distance  from  the  point.  By  taking  for  V  the  function 
1/r,  and,  for  the  region  of  space,  that  bounded  externally  by  a  given  surface  S 
and  internally  by  a  sphere  2  with  its  centre  at  the  origin  of  r,  and  by 
passing  to  a  limit  when  the  radius  of  S  is  indefinitely  diminished,  we  obtain 
from  (6)  the  equation 

^^-mf-^w)^- <') 

so  that  U  is  expressed  explicitly  in  terms  of  the  surface  values  of  U  and 
dUjdv.  The  term  that  contains  dll/dv  explicitly  is  the  potential  of  a  "simple 
sheet,"  and  that  which  contains  U  explicitly  is  the  potential  of  a  "double 
sheet."  In  general  the  surface  values  of  U  and  dVjdv  cannot  both  be  pre- 
scribed, and  the  next  step  is  to  eliminate  either  U  or  dU/dv — the  one  that  is 
not  given.  This  is  eflFected  by  the  introduction  of  certain  functions  known 
as  "  Green's  functions."  Let  a  function  Q  be  defined  by  the  following  con- 
ditions:— (1)  the  condition  of  being  harmonic  at  all  points  within  S  except 
the  origin  of  r,  (2)  the  possession  of  a  simple  pole  at  this  point  with  residue 
unity,  (3)  the  condition  of  vanishing  at  all  points  of /S.  The  function  0  may  be 
called  "Green's  function  for  the  surface  and  the  point."  The  function  0—1/r 
is  harmonic  within  S  and  equal  to  —  1/?'  at  all  points  on  S,  and  we  have  the 
equation 

Since  6  vanisben  at  all  points  on  8  we  iind  that  (7)  may  be  written 


4^U 


=  -//^|?^^-    (8) 


Hence    U  can   be   expressed  in  terms  of  its  surface  values  if  0  can  be 
found. 

When  the  values  of  dU/dp  are  given  at  the  boundary  we  introduce  a 
function  F  defined  by  the  following  conditions: — (1)  the  condition  of  being 
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harmonic  at  all  points  within  8  except  the  origin  of  r  and  a  chosen  point  A, 

(2)  the  possession  of  simple  poles  at  these  points  vdth  residues  + 1  and  —  1, 

(3)  the  condition  that  dF/dv  vanishes  at  all  points  of  S,  We  find  for  U  the 
equation 

47r(£r-Cr^)  =  jJr|?rfSf.    (9) 

Hence  U  can  be  expressed  effectively  in  terms  of  the  surface  values  of 
dU/dv  when  F  is  known.  The  function  F  is  sometimes  called  the  "second 
Green's  function." 

Qreen's  function  O  for  a  surface  and  a  point  may  be  interpreted  as  the  electric  potential 
due  to  a  point  charge  in  presence  of  an  uninsulated  conducting  surface.  The  second 
Qreen^s  function  r  for  the  surface,  a  point  P  and  a  chosen  point  A  may  be  interpreted  as 
the  velocity  potential  of  incompressible  fluid  due  to  a  source  and  sink  at  P  and  A  within 
a  rigid  boundary.  The  functions  O  and  r  are  known  for  a  few  surfaces  of  which  the  plane 
and  the  sphere*  are  the  most  important. 

The  existence  of  Green's  functions  for  any  surface,  and  the  existence  of  functions  which 
are  harmonic  within  a  surface  and  take  prescribed  values,  or  have  prescribed  normal  rates 
of  variation,  at  all  points  on  the  surface  are  not  obvious  without  proot  The  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  prove  these  existence-theorems  have  given  rise  to  a  mathematical 
theory  of  great  interest.  Methods  have  been  devised  for  constructing  the  functions  by 
convergent  processes  f ;  and  these  methods,  although  very  complicated,  have  been  successful 
for  certain  classes  of  surfaces  (e.g.  such  as  are  everywhere  convex)  when  some  restrictions 
are  imposed  upon  the  degree  of  arbitrariness  of  the  prescribed  surface  values. 

Similar  existence-theorems  are  involved  in  the  theory  of  Elasticity,  but  comparatively 
little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  with  the  proof  of  them. 

159.    Description  of  Betti's  method  of  integration. 

The  adaptation  of  the  method  of  singulaiities  to  the  theory  of  Elasticity 
was  made  by  BettiJ,  who  showed  how  to  express  the  dilatation  A  and  the 
rotation  (wgs,  xsFy,  «r^)  by  means  of  formulae  analogous  to  (7)  and  containing 
explicitly  the  surface  tractions  and  surface  displacements.  These  formulae 
involve  special  systems  of  displacements  which  have  been  given  in 
Chapter  viil.  Since  A  is  harmonic  the  equations  (1)  can  be  written  in 
such  forms  as 

V«  [w  +  i  (1 -f  X/;i)  a;A]  =  0,    (10) 

and  thus  the  determination  of  u,  v,  w  when  A  is  known  and  the  surface 
values  of  u,  v,  w  are  prescribed  is  reduced  to  a  problem  in  the  theory  of 
Potential.  If  the  surface  tractions  (X^,  F„,  Z^)  are  prescribed,  we  observe 
that  the  boundary  conditions  can  be  written  in  such  forms  as 

g^  =  2"  Z^-  g-  A  cos(a;,  v)  +  tsr^  cos(^,  j;) -  -cr, cos  (y,  v\    ...(11) 

*  See  e.g.  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  2nd  edition,  Oxford  ISSl,  and  W.  M.  Hioks, 
Phil  Trans.  lUyy.  Soc,  yol.  171  (1880). 

t  See  e.g.  Foincar^,  TMorie  du  potentiel  Newtonien,  Paris  1899. 
t  See  Introduetiouy  footnote  65. 
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80  that,  when  A  and  Wa-,  «ry,  «r,  are  found,  the  surface  values  of  dti/dv,  dv/dp, 
dw/dv  are  known,  and  the  problem  is  again  reduced  to  a  problem  in  the 
theory  of  Potential.  Accordingly  Betti's  method  of  integration  involves  the 
determination  of  A,  and  of  «raj,  «ry,  «r,,  in  terms  of  the  prescribed  surface 
displacements  or  surface  tractions,  by  the  aid  of  subsidiary  special  solutions 
which  are  analogous  to  Green's  functions. 

160.    Formula  for  the  dilatation. 

The  formula  analogous  to  (7)  is  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  reciprocal 
theorem  proved  in  Article  121.  When  no  body  forces  are  in  action  the 
theorem  takes  the  form 

jj{X,u'+  Y,t/+  Z,w)  dS  =  jj(X;u  +  F/v  +  Z»  dS, (12) 

in  which  (m,  v,  w)  is  a  displacement  satisfying  equations  (1)  and  X,,  T„y  Z^ 
are  the  corresponding  surface  tractions,  and  also  (u\  v\  w')  is  a  second  dis- 
placement and  Xy\  YJ,  ZJ  are  the  corresponding  surface  tractions.  Further, 
the  integration  is  taken  over  the  boundary  of  any  region  within  which 
u,  V,  w  and  u\  v\  w'  satisfy  the  usual  conditions  of  continuity  and  the 
equations  (1).  We  take  for  u\  v\  v/  the  expressions  given  in  (20)  of 
Article  132.  It  will  be  convenient  to  denote  these,  omitting  a  factor,  by 
T(o,  t;©,  t^o>  aiid  the  corresponding  surface  tractions  by  X^^°^  F^<°\  Z^^^K  We 
write 

(^-^O,t.o)=(-g^,        -g^,       -g^j,         (13) 

and  then  the  region  in  question  must  be  bounded  internally  by  a  closed 
surface  surrounding  the  origin  of  r.  This  surface  will  be  taken  to  be  a 
sphere  S,  and  we  shall  pass  to  a  limit  by  diminishing  the  radius  of  this 
sphere  indefinitely.  The  external  boundary  of  the  region  will  be  taken  to 
be  the  surface  S  of  the  body. 

Since  the  values  of  cos  (a:,  i;), ...  at  2  are  ~  x/r,  —  y/r,  -  z/r,  the  contribu- 
tion of  S  to  the  left-hand  member  of  (12)  is 

\x     f^v      du\      V  f^  .    ^  ^    dv\      z     (dw  ,  dv .']  dr-^ 


which  is 


By 
[x     fdu  .  dw\  .  y     (dw     dv\     z  f^  .    ^  ^    dw\\  dr-^]    ,^ 


J  J       Lr*  \dy     dz)      r*  \dz     dxj      r*  \dx     dy/j     ^' 
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All  the  integrals  of  type  I  lyzdZ  vanish,  and  each  of  those  of  type  jja^dX  is 

equal  to  J47rr*,  and  therefore  the  limit  of  the  above  expression  when  the 
radius  of  2  is  diminished  indefinitely  is  47r(X  +  §/*)  (A)o,  where  (A)o  denotes 
the  value  of  A  at  the  origin  of  r. 

Again,  since  the  values  of  X^^^,  F„<®>,  Z„<®>  are  expressed  by  formulae  of 
the  type 

Z.<«  =  2^  [cos  (X,  v)l^  +  cos  (y,  .)  |^  +  cos  (z,  v)  ^ J  ^ , 
the  contribution  of  2  to  the  right-hand  side  of  (12)  is 

Now  such  integrals  as  I  jxdX  vanish,  and  we  therefore  expand  the  functions 
u,  Vt  w  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  origin  of  r  in  such  forms  as 


/  X  fSu\         fdu\         fdu 


du\ 
]  +  ... 


and  retain  first  powers  of  Xy  y,  z.     Then  in  the  limit,  when  the  radius  of  2  is 
diminished  indefinitely,  the  above  contribution  becomes 


-i-4 


^'l^^l 


_\dxJo     \dyJi 


+ 


0     \dz/o 
or  —  J^7r/i(A)o.     Equation  (12)  therefore  yields  the  result 

47r  (X  +  2fi)  ( A)o  =  [[[(X,<«»  t*  +  r,  w  v  +  ir,(»)  w)  -  (X,Uo  +  Y,Vo  +  Z,Wo)]  dS, 

(14) 

The  formula  (14)  is  the  analogue  of  (7)  in  regard  to  the  dilatation. 

This  formula  has  been  obtained  here  by  a  strictly  analytical  process,  but 
it  may  also  be  arrived  at  synthetically*  by  an  interpretation  of  the  displace- 
ment (UoyVoy  Wo).  This  displacement  could  be  produced  in  a  body  (held  by 
suitable  forces  at  the  boundary)  by  certain  forces  applied  near  the  origin 
of  r.  Let  forces,  each  of  magnitude  P,  be  applied  at  the  origin  in  the 
positive  directions  of  the  axes  of  coordinates,  and  let  equal  and  opposite 
forces  be  applied  in  the  negative  directions  of  the  axes  of  a?,  y,  z  respec- 
tively at  the  points  (A,  0,  0),  (0,  A,  0),  (0,  0,  A).  Let  us  pass  to  a  limit 
by  increasing  P  indefinitely  and  diminishing  h  indefinitely  in  such  a  way 
that  lim  PA  =  47r  (X -1- 2/i).  We  know  from  Article  132  that  the  displace- 
ment {uq,  Vo,  Wo)  will  be  produced,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  work  done  by 

*  J.  Dougall,  Edinburgh  Math.  Soe.  Proc.^  vol.  16  (1898).  Betti*8  reciprocal  theorem  shows 
that  the  work  done  by  the  tractions  Xp,  ...  on  the  surface  £f,  acting  through  the  displacement 
(uq*  ^o>  ^o)*  ^^  equal  to  the  work  done  by  certain  forces  applied  at,  and  near  to,  the  origin, 
acting  through  the  displacement  (u,  v,  ir),  together  with  the  work  done  by  the  tractions  Xy^^,  ... 
on  the  surface  <S,  acting  through  the  same  displacement. 
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the  above  system  of  forces,  applied  at,  and  near  to,  the  origin,  acting  through 
the  displacement  (u,  v,  w)  is  —  47r  (X  +  2/x)  (A)©. 

161.     Calculation  of  the  dilatation  firom  surface  data. 

(a)  When  the  surface  displacements  are  given  u,  v,  w  are  given  at  all 
points  of  8  but  Xy,  Y^,  Z^  are  not  given.  In  this  case  we  seek  a  displace- 
ment which  shall  satisfy  the  usual  conditions  of  continuity  and  the  equations 
(1)  at  all  points  within  S,  and  shall  become  equal  to  (t^o,  Vo,  ^o)  a*  all  points 
on  S,  Let  this  displacement  be  denoted  by  (t/©',  V,  Wq),  and  let  the  corre- 
sponding surface  tractions  be  denoted  by  Xy^^\  F/<®*,  ZJ^^K  Then  we  may 
apply  the  reciprocal  theorem  to  the  displacements  (it,  v,  w)  and  (m©',  v^,  Wq) 
which  have  no  singularities  within  S^  and  obtain  the  result 

[[(Z/w  u  +  F/<<^)  V  +  Z;^'^  w)dS  =  [f(Z,<+  TX  +  Z,Wo')  dS 

=  jj{X^Uo  +  T^Vo  -h  Z^Wo)  dS. 
We  may  therefore  write  equation  (14)  in  the  form 

47r  (X  -h  2/i)  (A)o  =  jj[{X,^'^  -  Z/<«>)  u  +  ( F,«»)  -  F; <^>)  t;  +  (Z,<»>  -  Z/w)  w]  dS, 

(15) 

The  quantities  X^^^'^  —Xp^^\  .,,  are  the  surface  tractions  calculated  from 
displacements  Mo  — W»  •••  ^^^  ^b^y  ^r®  therefore  the  tractions  required  to 
hold  the  surface  fixed  when  there  is  a  "  centre  of  compression  "  at  the  origin 
of  r.  To  find  the  dilatation  at  any  point  we  must  therefore  calculate  the 
surface  tractions  required  to  hold  the  surface  fixed  when  there  is  a  centre  of 
compression  at  the  point ;  and  for  this  we  must  find  a  displacement  which 
(1)  satisfies  the  usual  conditions  of  continuity  and  the  equations  of  equili- 
brium everywhere  except  at  the  point,  (2)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point 
tends  to  become  infinite,  as  if  there  were  a  centre  of  compression  at  the  point, 
(3)  vanishes  at  the  surface.  The  latter  displacement  is  analogous  to  Green's 
function. 

(6)  When  the  surface  tractions  are  given,  we  begin  by  observing  that 
Xp^j  Yy^\  Z^^^  are  a  system  of  surface  tractions  which  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  rigid-body-equilibrium.  Let  (?<o",  V,  W)  be  the  displacement  produced 
in  the  body  by  the  application  of  these  surface  tractions.  We  may  apply 
the  reciprocal  theorem  to  the  displacements  (w,  v,  w)  and  {u^\  i;©",  Wq\ 
which  have  no  singularities  within  S,  and  obtain  the  result 

Jj(Z,w  t,  +  F,  w  v  -h  Z,w  w)  dS = ^^{X,  <+  F,  t;o"+  Z,w^')d8 ; 
and  then  we  may  write  equation  (14)  in  the  form 

47r  (X  +  2/i)  (A>,  =  ^^{X, «'-  Uo)  +  F,  (t;o"-  v,)  +  Z, «' - w,)]  dS.  . . .(16) 
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To  find  the  dilatation  at  any  point  we  must  therefore  find  the  displacement 
produced  in  the  body  when  the  surface  is  free  from  traction  and  there  is 
a  centre  of  dilatation  at  the  point.  This  displacement  is  (uo"— w©,  Vo'-^t'o* 
Wo"—  Wo) ;    it  is  an  analogue  of  Green's  function. 

The  dilatation  can  be  determined  if  the  displacement  (no",  v^\  w^')  can  be 
found.  The  corresponding  surface  tractions  being  given,  this  displacement 
is  indeterminate  in  the  sense  that  any  small  displacement  possible  in  a  rigid 
body  may  be  superposed  upon  it.  It  is  easily  seen  from  equation  (16)  that 
this  indeterminateness  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  dilatation. 

162.  FormnleB  for  the  components  of  rotation. 

Id  applying  the  formula  (12)  to  a  region  bounded  externally  by  the  surface  ^S'  of  the 
body,  and  internally  by  the  surface  2  of  a  small  sphere  surrounding  the  origin  of  r,  we 
take  for  {v!,  t/,  vf)  the  displacement  given  in  (22)  of  Article  132.  '  It  will  be  convenient  to 
denote  this  displacement,  omitting  a  factor,  by  (^4,  v^  ^4)**  and  the  corresponding  surface 
tractions  by  XJ^%  F^W,  Z^W.    We  write 

(t*4,  V,,  w,)^{o,    ?^,    -^) (17) 

The  contributions  of  2  to  the  left-hand  and  right-hand  members  of  (12)  may  be  calculated 
by  the  analytical  process  of  Article  160.  We  should  find  that  the  contribution  to  the  left- 
hand  member  vanishes,  and  that  the  contribution  to  the  right-hand  member  is  S^r/i  {w^^ 
where  (ws)o  denotes  the  value  of  nr.  at  the  origin  of  r.  We  should  therefore  have  the 
formula 

87r/i(tirJo=  f  f{{^''^i+  7yV^+Z^w^)-{XyWu+  Y^i^h+Z^Ww)}  dS,    (18) 

which  is  analogous  to  (7).  The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  by  observing  that  (u^,  v^j  w^) 
is  the  displacement  due  to  forces  ^7rfi/h  applied  at  the  origin  in  the  positive  and  negative 
directions  of  the  axes  of  y  and  z  respectively,  and  to  equal  and  opiK)site  forces  applied 
respectively  at  the  points  (0,  0,  h)  and  (0,  A,  0),  in  the  limiting  condition  when  h  is 
diminished  indefinitely.     It  is  clear  that  the  work  done  by  these  forces  acting  over  the 

5-  -  ^  ]  .    Formulae  of  the  same  type 
as  (18)  for  Wy  and  ar«  can  be  written  down. 

163.  Calculation  of  the  rotation  from,  surface  data. 

(a)  When  the  surface  displacements  are  given,  we  introduce  a  displacement 
(V»  ^49  ^4)  ^bich  satisfies  the  usual  conditions  of  continuity  and  the  equations  of  equi- 
librium (1),  and  takes  at  the  surface  the  value  (t*4,  ^4,  w^) :  and  we  denote  by  JT/W,  F/W, 
^/W  the  corresponding  surface  tractions.    Then  equation  (18)  can  be  written 

Sirfi{m,\=jj{(Xy'W^X^W)u-^{ry'i*)-y^W)v+(Z^'i^  (19) 

in  which  the  quantities  X^W-Xpi*^,  ...  are  the  surface  tractions  required  to  hold  the 
smrface  fixed  when  a  couple  of  moment  Stt/i  about  the  axis  of  x  is  applied  at  the  origin  in 
such  a  way  that  this  point  becomes  ''a  centre  of  rotation"  about  the  axis  of  x.  The 
corresponding  displacement  (u^'-u^,  ^4'~^4>  w^-vf^)  is  an  analogue  of  Green's  function. 

*  This  notation  is  adopted  in  aocordanoe  with  the  notation  (tfi,  v^,  to^),  ...  of  Article  182  for 
the  displaoement  dne  to  nnit  forces. 
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(b)  When  the  surface  tractions  are  given  we  observe  that  the  tractions  XpW,  FirW,  Zyi*\ 
being  statically  equivalent  to  a  couple,  do  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  rigid-body-equi- 
librium, and  that,  therefore,  no  displacement  exists  which,  besides  satisfying  the  usual 
conditions  of  continuity  and  the  equations  of  equilibrium,  gives  rise  to  surface  tractions 
equal  to  Xv^*)y  ,..*.  We  must  introduce  a  second  centre  of  rotation  at  a  chosen  point  A^ 
so  that  the  couple  at  A  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  at  the  origin  of  r.  Let  1*4^^),  ^4^^^  wj^^) 
be  the  displacement  due  to  a  centre  of  rotation  about  an  axis  at  A  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a*, 
so  that 


w^),  »,M),  ««M))=(o,  ^, -^y (s») 


where  r^  denotes  distance  from  A.  Let  Xv"i^\  rp"i^\  Z„"W  denote  the  surface  tractions 
calculated  from  the  displacement  (u^-u^^-^),  v^-vj^^\  w^  —  w^i^)).  The  conditions  of  rigid 
body  equilibrium  are  satisfied  by  these  tractions.  Let  (u^",  v^\  w^')  be  the  displacement 
which,  besides  satisfying  the  usual  conditions  of  continuity  and  the  equations  of  equi- 
librium, gives  rise  to  the  siu^ace  tractions  X/'W, ....  Then,  denoting  by  (w^^a  the  value  of 
GTa;  at  the  point  A^  we  find  by  the  process  already  used  to  obtain  (18)  the  equation 

8,r^  {(«r.)o-  (w.)^} = J  [[{X,  K  -  tt4(^))+...}  -  {Xy"W  «+  ...}-]dS; 

and  from  this  again  we  obtain  the  equation 

8«r^  {(ar.)o  -  (sr,)^} = J J{Z.  K  -  W4M)  -  <')  +  F.  {v^  -  v^(^)  -  O 

^-Z,{w^^w^i^)-w;')}dS.    (21) 

The  quantities  u^-u^^)—u^',  ...  are  the  components  of  displacement  produced  in  the 
body  by  equal  and  opposite  centres  of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  x  at  the  origin  of  r  and 
a  parallel  axis  at  the  point  A  when  the  surface  is  free  from  traction.  This  displacement 
is  an  analogue  of  the  second  Green's  function. 

The  rotation  can  be  determined  if  such  a  displacement  as  {u^\  v^\  w^')  can  be  found. 
The  indeterminateness  of  this  displacement,  which  is  to  be  found  from  surface  conditions 
of  traction,  does  not  affect  the  rotation,  but  the  indeterminateness  of  w^  which  arises  from 
the  additive  constant  (^x)^  is  of  the  kind  already  noted  in  Article  157. 

164.     Body  bounded  by  plane — Formnlee  for  the  dilatation. 

The  diflBculty  of  proceeding  with  the  integration  of  the  equations  in  any 
particular  case  is  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  functions  which  have  been 
denoted  above  by  Uq\  ui\  ul\  ....  These  functions  can  be  obtained  when  the 
boundary  of  the  body  is  a  plane"f-.  As  already  remarked  (Article  135)  the 
local  effects  of  forces  applied  to  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  a  body  are 
deducible  from  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  plane  boundary. 

Let  the  bounding  plane  be  -?  =s  0,  and  let  the  body  be  on  that  side  of 
it  on  which  ir  >  0.  Let  (x\  y\  z')  be  any  point  of  the  body,  {x\  y',  -  /)  the 
optical  image  of  this  point  in  the  plane  -gr  =  0,  and  let  r,  iJ  denote  the 
distances  of  ?^ny  point  (a?,  y,  z)  from  these  two  points  respectively.  For  the 
determination  of  the  dilatation  when  the  surface  displacements  are  given 
we  require  a  displacement  (V,  Vq',  W)  which,  besides  satisfying  the  usual 

*  J.  Dougall,  loc.  ciU  p.  222. 

t  The  application  of  Betti's  method  to  the  problem  of  the  plane  was  made  by  Cerrnti.  (See 
Inirodueiion^  footnote  68.) 
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conditions  of  continuity  and  the  equations  of  equilibrium  (1)  in  the  region 
z>Oy  shall  at  the  plane  z  =  0  have  the  value  (tt©,  Vo,  Wo),  i.e.  (dv^/dx,  dv^/dy, 
dr^^/dz\  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  (dR-^da),  dSr^dy,  -dB-^/dz),  It  can 
be  shown  without  difficulty*  that  the  functions  i^o',  V»  Wo'  are  given  by 
the  equations 


«/n  = 


Vo  = 


Wn=- 


dx 
dy 
dz 


+  2 


\  +  S/jL     dxdz 


\  -f  3/iA     dydz 


y 


(22) 


The  surface  tractions  X,<",  F,"',  Zi,**  on  the  plane  z  =  0  calculated  from 
the  displak;ement  (tt,,  Vg,  Wo)  <u%>  since  cos  (^,  v)  =  —  1,  given  by  the  equations 


3^3a? 


dzdx 

d^Rr"^ 
dzdy 

d^R"' 

dz" 


> 


(23) 


and  the  surface  tractions  XJ^^\  ...  on  the  plane  ^  =  0  calculated  from  the 
displacement  (uq,  Vq,  Wq)  are  given  by  the  equations 


^■'"-''©^S--^x^ 


x+/*  a»it-» 


f;<»' =-/*(' 


)- 


2/i 


3/iA  3a?9-?  ' 
\  +  /i  d^'R-^ 


dy    '   dzj         "'^  \  +  3/iA  3ya^  ' 


.   ...(24) 


\+3/iA  dz^    •  / 


*  If  in  fact  we  assume  for  Wq',  Vq',  Wq'  such  forms  as  the  following  :— 


we  find  for  u\  v\  w'  the  equations 


{(^-^'')4(fe'+|'-S>''Vv(.(X+M)S.2.^'=2(X.M) 


which  are  all  satisfied  bj 

\+3/i  a^a-j '     ~  \4-3/i  aya<s  *  ^  "  x+s/i    a«»  ' 

Sti'      ?«'      Jko' 

for  these  functions  are  harmonic  and  are  such  that  ^  +  ^4-^=0. 

ox      dy      Cz 
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We  observe  that  X/"',  F,'**',  Z/'"  are  equal  respectively  to  the  products 
of  Z,**',  F,*',  ^»<"  and  the  numerical  factor  —  (\+/*)/(\  +  3|t),  and  hence  that 

It  follows  that,  when  the  sur£sice  displacements  are  given,  the  value  of  A 
at  the  point  (a/,  y',  z')  is  given  by  the  equation 


A  =  - 


//£S« 


.(25) 


TT  (X  +  3/a)  j J  \dxdz  "*  '  9y9i?  "  '    dz^    ^ ) 

the  integration  extending  over  the  plane  of  {x,  y).  When  the  surface  tractions 
are  given  the  value  of  A  at  the  point  {x\  y\  z')  is 


A  =  - 


b:i.//(^-^'+^'^'^^-t>*- (^«> 


27r  (X  +  fi) 


165.    Body  bounded  by  plane — Oiven  surface  displacements. 

The  formula  (25)  for  the  dilatation  at  {x\  y,  z*)  can  be  written 

a 


A  =  - 


M 


?{l^jll^^y-^kll'r^^^'^^^ 


TT  (X  4-  Sfi)  dz 
If  we  introduce  four  functions  L,  M,  N,  if>  by  the  definitions 

L  =  jj'^  dxdy,    if  =  ^y-  dxdy,    N  =  jj^  dxdy, 


...(27) 


.(28) 


at   dM  dN 

these  functions  of  of,  y',  /  are  harmonic  on  either  side  of  the  plane  /=0, 
and  at  this  plane  the  values  of  w,  v,  w  are  lim^^.^  ""  9~  S"""  ^^™*  "+^  ""  9~  a"' ' 

li-^^'+'-i^-    The  value  of  A  at  «y',^')  is  -_^^-^J^,and  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  can  be  written 


L       27r  (X  +  3/1*)  ^  9a;'J  "  "' 
L"     27r  (\  +  3/t)  '  By']  ~   ' 


2ir(\ 

\  + 


,  r        x+/t      ,3^1    - 

'r"27r(XH:3/x)"9?J"Q>J 


(29) 


27r(X 

where  V'«  =  avaa?'*  +  d^/dy^  +  9»/9/«. 

The  three  functions  such  as 

u-{(\  +  fi)l27r  (X  +  3/i)}  /  (a^/aa?') 

are  harmonic  in  the  region  z  >  0,  and,  at  the  plane  /=  0,  they  take  the  values 

16—2 
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—  Jtt-^  (dL/dz'X  . . . ,  which  are  themselves  harmonic  in  the  same  region.     It 
follows  that  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  at  (of,  j/,  z')  are  given  by  the  equations* 

^~      27ra/  "*■  27r X  +  3/i     aa/ ' 

1  ajf    1  x+M  ,3* 

^~     27r  a/      27rX  +  3/i^ay" 

1  ai\r     1  x+A*  ,3^ 

^"^      27r  a/"^27rX  +  3M^  9/' 

The  simplest  example  of  these  formulsa  is  afforded  by  the  case  in  which  u  and  v  vanish 
at  all  points  of  the  surface,  and  w  vanishes  at  all  points  except  those  in  a  very  small  area 
near  the  origin.  In  this  case  the  only  points  {x^  y,  £)  that  are  included  in  the  integration 
are  close  to  the  origin,  and  <^  is  the  potential  of  a  mass  at  the  origin.  We  may  suppress 
the  accents  on  a?',  y,  ^  and  obtain  the  solution 


(30) 


which  was  considered  in  Article  131.  In  the  problem  of  the  plane  this  solution  gives  the 
displacement  due  to  pressure  of  amount -4»r/4  — -  ^1  exerted  at  the  origin  when  the 
plane  2^=0  is  held  fixed  at  all  points  that  are  not  quite  close  to  the  origin. 

166.    Body  bounded  by  plane — Oiven  surface  tractions -(% 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  work  of  calculating  the  rotations  by 
the  general  method. 

The  formula  (26)  for  A  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

A  =  — J^ ^ 

27r(X  +  /A)a/' 

To  eflFect  this  we  introduce  a  function  ;^  such  that 

'bxl'^z'  =  1/^  at  £r  =  0. 
The  required  function  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

X-log(2r  +  /+E);  (31) 

it  is  harmonic  in  the  space  considered  and  has  the  property  expressed  by 
the  equations 

l-l-B (»*) 

Now  at  the  surface  -^  =  0  we  have 

^x"  dx  "     dx  ""   d/dx''  ~dy~~  ap?'  "aT""   a7»' 

If  therefore  we  write 

F=jjx,xd^dy,     0^jJY,x<^dy,    H=jjz,x<^dy, 

.^dFdQdH  ^ 

'^     dx'^dy^'^dz' 

•  The  results  are  due  to  Bonssinesq.     See  Introduction,  footnote  67. 
t  The  resnltfl  are  due  to  Cerruti.    See  Introduction,  footnote  68. 
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the  value  of  A  at  (a?',  y',  /)  is  given  by  the  equation 

^"27r(X  +  /i)a7 (^*> 

We  observe  also  that  the  functions  Fy  Qy  H,  yjr  are  harmonic  and  that  the 
values  of  X^,  Y^,  Z^  at  /  =  0,  are  equal  to 

hm,^^-^^^^,  hm^.^  -  2^  g^, .  hm^.^-2^g^. 

Now  the  third  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  is 

and  the  third  of  the  boundary  conditions  is 

dw     1  d'H        \       a^ir 

or  —  ^ " -^ . 

9/     47r/i  3«'*      47r/Lt  (X  4-  /a)  9/  ' 

Hence  at  z'  =  0 


d_ 
3/ 


J     ,    1     ^W  _  9   [  1    8g  1  ) 

?  r'^^TTfi     dz']  " 3/  i47r/i*  3/  ■^47r(X  +  /i)''^j  • 

It  follows  that  w  is  given  by  the  equation 

t(;  =  :i — irj  +  -r—r: \ '^  -  7 — ^^ (85) 

47r/A  3y      4i7r{\  +  fjL)  ^       4i7rfi     oz 

Again  the  first  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  is 

and  the  first  of  the  boundary  conditions  is 

Hence  at  /  =  0 

3/  \^^  AfiTfi     'dx'\      27rAi  3/»     47r/x  3a;'3/  "*"  A^irfi  (X  +  /li)  3ic' ' 

and  it  follows  that  u  is  given  by  the  equation 

^^    I    dF       \    dH  X         3>fr,       1    ^,3^ 

27r/i  9-2;'      47r/i  3a?'      47r/Li  (X  +  /ia)  dx      47r/Lt     3aj' ' 

where  '^i  is  an  harmonic  function  which  has  the  property  3^i/32^=  '^.     Such 
a  function  can  be  obtained  by  introducing  a  function  ft  by  the  equation 

n  =  (;r+^')log(^  +  ^+jR)-je.   (37) 
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Then  ft  is  harmonic  in  the  space  considered  and  has  the  property 


812     uLl  /oo\ 

a7  =  a?  =  x- ^^^^ 


If  we  write 


F,^jjx,ildxdy.    Gr=jJ7,ildxdy,    H,^jjz,adxdy, 


/    > 


d(xf      dy'      dz 

then  all  the  functions  F^,  (?i,  -ffi,  '^i  are  harmonic  in  the  space  considered 
and 

'#-^.  i^'-''.  f-^'  ^=*- <*«> 

In  the  same  way  as  we  found  u  we  may  find  v  in  the  form 

^■"27r/iia/      47r/ii  ay' ■*"  47r/i (X  + /i)  ay'      47r/^     ay' ^     ^ 

In  the  special  case  of  a  pressure 'P  applied  at  the  origin,  the  tractions  Xpy  Yp  vanish 

everywhere,  and  Z,  vanishes  except  in  a  small  area  containing  the  origin,  but  f  j^¥  dxdy^P, 

In  this  case  F  and  G  vanish,  and 

JIHJP 

where  r  denotes  the  distance  of  (^,  y,  /)  from  the  origin.    Also  /\  and  G^  vanish  and 
^,  =  -^ — P  log  (/ + r).    Suppressing  the  accents  we  obtain  the  formulae  (35)  of  Article  136. 

167.     Historical  Note. 

The  problem  of  the  plane — sometimes  also  called  the  "  problem  of  Boussinesq  and 
Cerruti" — has  been  the  object  of  numerous  researches.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  Introduction  pp.  15, 16  we  may  cite  the  following : — J.  Boussinesq,  Pom  C.  E.,  1. 106 
(1888),  gave  the  solutions  for  a  more  general  type  of  boundary  conditions,  viz. :  the  normal 
traction  and  tangential  displacements  or  normal  displacement  and  tangential  tractions  are 
given.  These  solutions  were  obtained  *by  other  methods  by  V.  Cerruti  Rome  Ace.  Linoei 
Rend.  (Ser.  4),  t.  4  (18§8)  and  by  J.  H.  Michell,  Lond(m  Math.  Soc.  Proc.,  voL  31  (1900), 
p.  183.  The  theory  was  extended  by  J.  H.  Michell,  London  Math,  Soc.  Proc.,  voL  32 
(1901),  p.  247,  to  aeolotropic  solid  bodies  which  are  transversely  isotropic  in  planes  parallel 
to  the  boundary.  The  solutions  given  in  Articles  165  and  166  were  obtained  by  a  new 
method  by  C.  Somigliana  in  II  Nuovo  Cimento  (Ser.  3),  tt.  17—20  (1885—1886),  and  this 
was  followed  up  by  G.  Lauricella  in  II  Nuovo  Cimento  (Ser.  3),  t.  36  (1894).  Other 
methods  of  arriving  at  these  solutions  have  been  given  by  H.  Weber,  Part.  Diff.-Gleichungen 
d.  math.  Phygiky  Bd.  2,  Brunswick  1901,  by  H.  Lamb,  London  Math.  Soc  iVoc,  voL  34 
(1902),  by  0.  Tedone,  Ann.  di  mat.  (Ser.  3),  t.  8  (1903),  and  by  R.  Marcolongo,  Teoria 
matematioa  deUo  eqmlibrio  dei  oorpi  dastici,  Milan  1904.  The  extension  of  the  theory  to 
the  case  of  a  body  bounded  by  two  parallel  planes  has  been  discussed  briefly  by  H.  Lamb, 
loc.  city  and  more  fully  by  J.  Dougall,  Edinburgh  Roy.  Soc  Trans.^  vol  41  (1904),  and  also 
by  0.  Tedone,  Rend.  d.  Circolo  mat.  di  Palermo^  t.  18  (1904). 
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168.    Body  bomxded  by  plane — ^Additional  results. 

(a)  In  the  calculation  of  the  rotations  when  the  surface  tractions  are  given  we  may 
take  the  point  A  of  Article  163  (6)  to  he  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  omit  uj^^\ ...  altogether. 
We  should  find  for  u^\  v/',  w^"  the  forms 

u  "=  -a?  — ^  -  -^-  —^ 
*  dxdi/dz     X+fida:di/^ 


^;'=-2.J^  +  c^f?-  + 


s« 


X 


and  we  may  deduce  the  formula 
In  like  manner  we  may  prove  that 

"47r/xL^  x+/*  a^   ay  v^^-^  ay /J* 


fZTy 


For  the  calculation  of  ar«  we  should  require  a  subsidiary  displacement  which  would  give 
rise  to  the  same  surface  tractions  as  the  displacement  (ar~*/ay,  —dr^^/dx^  0),  and  this 
displacement  is  clearly  {-dR'^/dy,  dR~^/dx,  0)  and  we  can  deduce  the  formula 


^'~4ir,xdzf\daf   ay;* 


(6)  As  an  example  of  mixed  boundary  conditions  we  may  take  the  case  where 
t^  V,  Zy  are  given  at  z^O,  To  calculate  A  we  require  a  displacement  {u,  2/,  vf)  which  at 
z=0  shall  satisfy  the  conditions 

where  (Xy',  F/,  Z,,')  is  the  sur£Eu;e  traction  calculated  from  (««',  t/,  i(/).    Then  we  may 
show  that  the  value  of  A  at  the  origin  of  r  is  given  by  the  equation 

We  may  show  further  that 

,  a/2-1        a/2-i         aij-x 

and  then  that 

^='2fr(X  +  2^)g?{a7"^'*fc'*"^)j' 
and  we  may  deduce  the  value  of  (U)  1;,  w)  at  (^,  y,  /)  in  the  foim 

2ir  a/      4»r/i(X  +  2,i)      ap'  ja;?'        '^  W      ¥// ' 

1  air       x+fi      ,  a  raff       /dL    djf\\ 

T2^)  *^  ay  ta/  "^'*  w  "*"  ay;/' 


te=  — 


t;=- 


1    dH 


2fr  a/       4ir/i(X 

4frfia/  '^4fr(x+2,i)ia7"^'*va?'^^yj 

"4.r/*(x+2/*)'^a?ta7"^'*W"*"a/;r 
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(c)  As  a  second  example  we  may  take  the  case  where  Xy^  Yyy  %o  are  given  at  2=0. 
To  calculate  A  we  require  a  displacement  {u"y  x/\  vf')  which  at  ;«0  shall  satisfy  the 
conditions 

where  JT/,  Ty'\  ZJ'  denote  the  surffiuse  tractions  calculated  from  (w",  t/',  vf').    We  can  prove 
that  the  value  of  A  at  the  origin  of  r  is  given  by  the  equation 

Air  (X + 2ft)  A  =  i({Xy  (u"  -  Wo) + Ty  (i/'  -  Vq) + (Z^W  -,  Z/')  w]  dxdy, 

and  that 

,        a/2-1        .,        8/2-1  a/2-1 

and  then  we  can  find  for  A  the  formula 


A  =  : 


27r(X+2/A) 
and  for  (i^,  Vy  to)  the  formul89 

1     dF      I   d^'  ,        X+u 


1 l_f^,^_9    ^\ 

i+2,i)a/Va:i?'"^ay'   ^^dz'J' 


^TTfi  dz'  ^2irdaf^  Airfi  (X 

\  +  fi         .  d_  fdF     do 

^  4nfi  (x+2^)    ao;'  V^^  "^  ay 


+27oS?\a^''*'asr''"^'*^) 

.  a(?   «  aiv\ 
+ay"-^'*a7J' 

27rft  d!^  ^  27r  ay  ^  4«-ft  (x+2,i)  ay  \daf  ^  ay     '^  y 

x+;i        d  /dF   do       ai^\ 
4^,i  (x+2^)  *^  ay  va^  "^  ay'   ^'^  a/  ; ' 

1  aiV       x+^      ,  a  /dF  dG      dN\ 

27r  a^'       47rft  (X  +  2/i)      8^'  W  ^  ay     ^  dsf  )' 


w—  — 


169.    Formulsd  for  the  displacement  and  strain. 

By  means  of  the  special  solutions  which  represent  the  efifect  of  force  at  a  point  we 
may  obtain  formulce  analogous  to  (7)  for  the  components  of  displacement.  Thus  let 
(t^,  Vi,  w^)  represent  the  displacement  due  to  unit  force  acting  at  (^,  y,  sf)  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  or,  so  that 

(u     V     «,^=-_^±E_   (^it     ^     ?r_2?^±2ffl\  .42) 

(t*i,  V,,  w,)^      Snfj,(K+2fj,)  \dxdz'    dydz'    dz*^  \+fi  rj'  ^^^^ 

and  let  -r„(i),  F„(i),  Z„(i)  be  the  surface  tractions  calculated  fix)m  (u^  Vj,  Wi),  We  apply 
the  reciprocal  theorem  to  the  displacements  (u,  v,  w)  and  (t^j,  v^  tr^),  with  a  boundary 
consisting  of  the  surface  S  of  the  body  and  of  the  surface  2  of  a  small  sphere  surrounding 
(^,  y,  «'),  and  we  proceed  to  a  limit  as  before.  The  contribution  of  2  can  be  evaluated  as 
before  by  finding  the  work  done  by  the  unit  force,  acting  over  the  displacement  (t*,  v,  w), 
and  the  same  result  would  be  arrived  at  analytically.  If  the  body  is  subjected  to  body 
forces  (Xy  F,  Z)  as  well  as  surface  tractions  Xy,  Tyy  Zyy  we  find  the  formulsB* 

(i/)o=  I  I  jp{Xui-\'Yvi+Zwi)dxdydz 

+  I l[{XyUi+YyVi-{'ZyWi)^(Xyi^)u-\'TJi^)v+ZJinw)]dSy    (43) 

*  The  formal8B  of  this  type  are  due  to  C.  Somigliana,  II  Nuovo  Cimento  (Ser.  8),  tt.  17—20 
(1885,  1866)  and  Ann.  di  mat.  (Ser.  2),  1. 17  (1889). 
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where  the  volume  integration  is  to  be  taken  (in  the  sense  of  a  convergent  integral) 
throughout  the  volume  within  S.    We  should  find  in  the  same  way 

and    («?)o=  I  I  jp  (-X'm8+  Tv^+Zw^) dxdydz 

+  [[[(Zv«8+  Y^v^^'Zyio^)-{XJ?)u+  YJ?)v+ZJ^\w)'\dS, 

A  method  of  integration  similar  to  that  of  Betti  has  been  founded  upon  these  formulae* 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  displacement  exists  which,  besides  satisfying  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  continuity  and  the  equations  of  equilibrium  (1),  gives  rise  to  surface  tractions 
equal  to  XJ^^\  TjP-\  ZJ^\  or  to  the  similar  systems  of  tractions  -r„(*),  ...  and  XJ?\  ...,  for 
none  of  these  satisfies  the  conditions  of  rigid-body-equilibrium  t.  "When  the  surface 
tractions  are  given  we  must  introduce,  in  addition  to  the  unit  forces  at  (^,y,  2^),  equal  and 
opposite  unit  forces  at  a  chosen  point  J,  together  with  such  couples  at  il  as  will,  with  the 
unit  forces,  yield  a  system  in  equilibrium.  Let  {u^^  v^,  w{)  bo  the  displacement  due  to 
unit  force  parallel  to  a:  at  (x',  y',  /)  and  the  balancing  system  of  force  and  couple  at  A^ 
and  let  JT^'W,  7J(\  Z^/i^)  be  the  surface  tractions  calculated  from  «,  r/,  Wi'),  Also  let 
(t*i",  Vi",  Wy')  be  the  displacement  which,  besides  satisfying  the  usual  conditions  of 
continuity  and  the  equations  of  equilibrium  (1),  gives  rise  to  surface  tractions  equal  to 
X/0),  F„'(i),  Z„'(i).  We  make  the  displacement  precise  by  supposing  that  it  and  the  corre- 
sponding rotation  vanish  at  A,    Then  we  have 

Wo='  i{ip{Xu{'\-Yv^-{-Zw^)dxdydz 

+  JJ{Z,K-<')+nK-0+-^K«-O}rf^.  (44) 

The  problem  of  determining  u  is  reduced  to  that  of  determining  {u^\  Vy\  w^*).    The  dis- 
placement (tti' - Wj",  v^ - Vi'y  w{ - Wi")  is  an  analogue  of  the  second  Green's  function. 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  displacement  and  rotation  to  vanish  at  A^  we  assign  to  il  a 
series  of  positions  very  near  to  (a/,  y,  sf),  and  proceed  to  a  limit  by  moving  ^  up  to  coin- 
cidence with  this  point,  we  can  obtain  expressions  for  the  components  of  strain  in  terms 
of  the  given  surface  tractions t.  In  the  first  place  let  us  apply  two  forces,  each  of 
magnitude  A~^  at  the  point  (a/,  y,  /)  and  at  the  point  (4?'+ A,  y,  «*),  in  the  positive  and 
negative  directions  respectively  of  the  axis  of  or.    In  the  limit  when  h  is  diminished 

indefinitely  the  displacement  due  to  these  forces  is  (^^r-^,   ^,   -^)'    Let  (w^,  v^,  w^) 

be  the  displacement  produced  in  the  body  by  siu'face  tractions  equal  to  those  calculated 

?~^*  ^,  ^ ) .     Then  the  value  of  (du/dx)  at  the  point  (d/,  y,  a^) 

is  given  by  the  formula 

In  like  manner  formulas  may  be  obtained  for  dv/dy  and  dw/dz, 

*  G.  Lauricella,  Pisa  Ann.f  t.  7  (1895),  attributes  the  method  to  Volterra.    It  was  applied  by 
C.  Somigliana  to  the  problem  of  the  plane  in  II  Nuovo  Cimento  (1885,  1886). 
+  J.  Dougall,  loc.  ciu  p.  222.  ;::  G.  Lauricella,  2oc.  eit. 
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Again,  let  us  apply  forces  of  magnitude  h~^  in  the  positive  directions  of  the  axes  of 
y  and  z  at  the  origin  of  r,  and  equal  forces  in  the  negative  directions  of  these  axes  at  the 
points  (a?',  y,  «'+A)  and  (^,  y' +A,  /)  respectively,  and  proceed  to  a  limit  as  before.  This 
system  of  forces  satisfies  the  conditions  of  rigid-body-equilibrium,  and  the  displacement 

due  to  it  is 

/du^     du^     dv^     ^     St^3     dwA 
\8y       82  '    8y      9r  '    8y       dz  /' 

Let  (t<23)  ^23)  ^23}  ^  ^^^  displacement  produced  in  the  body  by  surface  tractions  equal  to 

those  calculated  from  the  displacement  (o-  +  -^>  •••1  •••)•     Proceeding  as  before  we 

obtain  the  equation 

In  like  manner  fonrndce  may  be  obtained  for  du/dz+dw/dx  and  dv/dx-\-du/d^, 

170.    Outlines  of  various  methods  of  integration. 

One  method  which  has  been  adopted  sets  out  from  the  observation  that,  when  there 
are  no  body  forces,  tzr^,  tiTy,  t7«,  as  well  as  A,  are  harmonic  functions  within  the  sur£a.ce  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  vector  {mg.,  Wyy  m,)  satisfies  the  circuital  condition 

dx       d7/       dz        ' 

From  this  condition  it  appears  that  zng,  t7y,  tzr,  should  be  expressible  in  terms  of  two  in- 
dependent harmonic  fimctions,  and  we  may  in  fact  write  ^ 

d<h  9y         dy 

"    d^^    dx        dz' 

dd>         dy        dy 
*     dz^    d^    ^dx' 

where  0  and  x  ^'^'^  harmonic  functions. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium,  when  there  are  no  body  forces,  can  be  written  in  such 
forms  as 

^Vdi'^^d^'^^d^di'^'^hcdz) 


d^ 

z 


dxdz 


and  it  follows  that 


— xlr,(x^^l+4'^'l)- 


*  Cf.  Lamb,  Hydrodynamict  (Cambridge,  1895),  pp.  626--528. 
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This  expression  represents,  as  it  should,  an  harmonic  function;  and  the  quantities 
A,  tzTx,  tETy,  tv«  are  thus  expressible  in  terms  of  two  arbitrary  harmonic  functions  0  and  x* 
If  now  these  functions  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  boundary  conditions  are  satisfied 
A  and  (wg,  Wyy  or,)  will  be  determined.  This  method  has  been  applied  successfully  to  the 
problem  of  the  sphere  by  C.  Borchardt*  and  V.  Cerrutit. 

Another  method]:  depends  upon  the  observation  that,  in  the  notation  of  Article  132, 
1^2 =^19  ^3=^^i>  ^2==^s>  ^^^  therefore  the  surface  traction  Xjyi  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form 

where  I,  m,  n  are  written  for  cos(ar,  v),  cos(y,  v),  cos(2r,  if).  The  surface  tractions 
X„(*),  JCyi^)  can  be  written  down  by  putting  v  and  w  respectively  everywhere  instead  of  u 
in  the  expression  for  Xy^^h  It  follows  that  (ir„(*),  XJ^^,  Xyi^))  is  the  displacement  produced 
by  certain  double  forces.  In  like  manner  (YyWy  F^W,  F^W)  and  (Z^W,  ZJi^\  ZJ?^))  are 
systems  of  displacements  which  satisfy  the  equations  (1)  everywhere  except  at  the  origin 
of  r§.  On  this  result  has  been  foimded  a  method  (analogous  to  that  of  C.  Neumann ||  in 
the  theory  of  Potential)  for  solving  the  problem  of  given  surface  displacements  by  means 
of  series. 

*  Berlin  MonaUber.^  1878. 

t  Comptes  rendut  de  VAMoeiation  FrangaUe  pour  Vavaneement  de  Science,  1885,  and  Rome  Ace, 
Lincei  Rend.  (Ser.  4),  t.  2  (1886). 

t  O.  Lauricella,  Pisa  Ann.  t.  7  (1895),  and  Ann.  di  mat.  (Ser.  2),  t.  28  (1895),  and  II  Nuovo 
Cimento  (Ser.  4),  tt.  9, 10  (1899). 

§  The  result  is  due  to  0.  Somigliana,  Ann.  di  mat.  (Ser.  2),  1. 17  (1889). 

II  Untersuchungen  iiher  das  logarithmische  und  Newton*iche  Potential,  Leipzig,  1877.  Of. 
Poincar6,  loc.  cit.  p.  220. 


CHAPTER   XL 

THE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  AN  ELASTIC  SPHERE  AND  RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

171.  In  this  Chapter  will  be  given  examples  of  the  application  of  the 
method  of  series  (Article  158)  to  the  problem  of  the  integration  of  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  of  an  isotropic  elastic  solid  body.  Of  all  the 
problems  which  have  been  solved  by  this  method  the  one  that  has  attracted 
the  most  attention  has  been  the  problem  of  the  sphere.  In  our  treatment 
of  this  problem  we  shall  follow  the  procedure  of  Lord  Kelvin*,  retaining  the 
equations  referred  to  Cartesian  coordinates  instead  of  transforming  to  polar 
coordinates,  and  we  shall  give  his  solution  of  the  problem.  The  solution  is 
expressed  by  means  of  infinite  series,  the  terms  of  which  involve  spherical 
harmonics.  We  shall  begin  with  a  general  form  of  solution  involving  such 
functions. 

172.  Solution  in  spherical  harmonics  of  positive  degrees. 
We  propose  to  solve  the  equations 

<^+^>(l'   If'   t)+/*^'(«.«.«,)=o.  (1) 


where 


^-^4A" « 


subject  to  the  conditions  that  u,  v,  w  have  no  singularities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  origin. 

Since  A  is  an  harmonic  function,  we  may  express  it  as  a  sum  of  spherical 
solid  harmonics  of  positive  degrees,  which  may  be  infinite  in  number.  Let 
An  be  a  spherical  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n,  that  is  to  say  a  rational  integral 
homogeneous  function  of  a?,  y,  ^  of  degree  n  which  satisfies  Laplace's  equation; 
then  A  is  of  the  form 

A  =  XAn, 

*  See  Introduction^  footnote  61.  References  will  be  given  in  the  coarse  of  the  Chapter  to 
other  solutions  of  the  problem  of  the  sphere,  and  additional  references  are  given  by  B.  Maroolongo, 
Teoria  matematica  dello  equilibrio  dei  eorpi  eUutici  (Milan,  1904),  pp.  280,  281. 
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the  summation  referring  to  different  values  of  n.  Take  one  term  An  of  the 
series,  and  observe  that  dAn/dx  is  a  spherical  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n  —  1, 
and  that,  if  r  denotes  the  distance  of  the  point  (a:,  y,  z)  from  the  origin. 


V.(^'^)-2(2»  +  l)'^. 


We  see  that  particular  integrals  of  equations  (1)  could  be  written  in 

such  forms  as 

\  +  fi        r»        aAn 


tf=  — 


fi     2(2n  +  l)  dx  ' 

and  more  general  integrals  can  be  obtained  by  adding  to  these  expressions 
for  u,...  any  functions  which  satisfy  Laplace's  equation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  origin,  provided  that  the  complete  expressions  for  u,  ,..  yield  the  right 
value  for  A.   The  equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  accordingly  integrated  in  the  forms 

A  =  2An, 

in  which  [/„,  F^,  TF»  are  spherical  solid  harmonics  of  degree  n,  provided 
that  these  harmonics  satisfy  the  equation 


Introduce  the  notation 


_air„+,    aF„+,    aw;^, 


then  '^n  is  a  spherical  solid  harmonic  of  degree  r?.,  and  equation  (4)  requires 
that  An  and  '^n  should  be  connected  by  the  equation 


(2n  +  l)/t  


The  harmonic  function  An  is  thus  expressed  in  terms  of  the  comple- 
mentary functions  Z7n+i>  •••  5  and  the  integrals  (3)  may  be  expressed  as  sums 
of  homogeneous  functions  of  degree  n  in  the  forms 

{n,v,w)  =  -XM.^(^,  ^,   ?^)+S(I7„.F„,Tr,),  ...(7) 

where   [/n»  Fn,   TFn  are  spherical  solid  harmonics  of  degree  n,  M^  is  the 
constant  expressed  by  the  equation 

""2(n-l)\  +  (3n-2)/i,'    ^^^ 

and  -^n^i  is  a  spherical  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n  —  1  expressed  by  the 
equation 

^-'^^^ (»> 
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It  may  be  observed  that  equations  (7)  also  give  us  a  solution  of  the  equations  of  equi- 
librium when  n  is  negative,  but  such  a  solution  is,  of  course,  valid  only  in  regions  of  space 
which  exclude  the  origin.    As  an  example,  we  may  put  ns  —  l,  and  take 

We  should  thus  obtain  the  solution  which  was  discussed  in  Article  131. 

173.    The  sphere  with  given  surface  displacements. 

In  any  region  of  space  containing  the  origin  of  coordinates,  equations  (7) 
constitute  a  system  of  integrals  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  an  isotropic 
solid  body  which  is  free  from  the  action  of  body  forces.  We  may  adapt  these 
integrals  to  satisfy  given  conditions  at  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a. 
When  the  surface  displacements  are  prescribed,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
given  values  o{  u,v,w  Q.t  r  =  a  are  expressed  as  sums  of  sur&ce  harmonics  of 
degree  n  in  the  forms 

(%  V,  W)r^a=^(^n»  Bny  Gn) (10) 

Thien  r^An,  T^Bn,  T^Cn  are  given  spherical  solid  harmonics  of  degree  n. 

Now  select  from  (7)  the  terms  that  contain  spherical  surface  harmonics 
of  degree  n.     We  see  that  when  r  =  a  the  following  equations  hold : — 

rlA M     a'^^^+tr    \ 

o^    ""        ""^^        dy  **' 

The  right-hand  and  left-hand  members  of  these  equations  are  expressed 
as  spherical  solid  harmonics  of  degree  n,  which  are  equal  respectively  at  the 
surface  r^a.  It  follows  that  they  are  equal  for  all  values  of  x,  y,  z.  We 
may  accordingly  use  equations  (11)  to  determine  Z7n>  ^n>  ^n  iii  terms  of 

-^n>  "^n>  ^n» 

For  this  purpose  we  diflferentiate  the  left-hand  and  right-hand  members 
of  equations  (11)  with  respect  to  a;,  y,  z  respectively  and  add  the  results. 
Utilizing  equation  (9)  we  find  the  equation 

Thus  all  the  functions  ^^  are  determined  in  terms  of  the  corresponding 
An,  Bn,  Gny  and  then  C/», ...  are  given  by  such  equations  as 

The  integrals  (7)  may  now  be  written  in  the  forms 
(«.t,,«;)  =  2^(4„.5„.(7„)+2if^.(a'-^)(?^'-.  ^^.  ^)....(13) 


(11) 
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in  which 

M      -^  ^  +  /^ 

"+"     2(7i+l)\  +  (3ii  +  4)/t' 

and         ^«+^=aii^«^»+»j+a^(^5»+»j+a;U'^^"-"J- 

By  equations  (13)  the  displacement  at  any  point  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  prescribed  displacements  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

174.     Generalization  of  the  foregoing  solution. 

(i)  The  expressions  (7)  are  general  integrals  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  arranged 
as  sums  of  homogeneous  functions  of  x,  y,  z  of  various  integral  degrees.  By  selecting  a 
few  of  the  terms  of  lowest  orders  and  providing  them  with  undetermined  coefficients 
we  may  obtain  solutions  of  a  number  of  special  problems.  The  displacement  in  an 
ellipsoid  due  to  rotation  about  an  axis  has  been  found  by  this  method^. 

(ii)  If  we  omit  the  terms  such  as  il,^  (r/a)*^  from  the  right-hand  members  of  equations 
(13)  we  arrive  at  a  displacement  expressed  by  the  equation 


(«,i-,«»)=(««-r»)(gl,|,  |)v.»., (14) 


This  displacement  would  require  body  force  for  its  maintenance,  and  we  may  show 
easily  that  the  requisite  body  force  is  derivable  from  a  potential  equal  to 

?[(w-|-l)X  +  (37i+4)/*]Vrn+i, 

and  that  the  corresponding  dilatation  is  -  2  (n+ 1)^^+1.  We  observe  that,  if  X  and  fjL 
could  be  connected  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

(7i-|-l)X+(3»+4)/*=0,  (16) 

the  sphere  could  be  held  in  the  displaced  configuration  indicated  by  equation  (14)  without 
any  body  forces,  and  there  would  be  no  displacement  of  the  surface.  This  result  is  in 
apparent  contradiction  with  the  theorem  of  Article  118  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  X  and  fjL 
to  be  connected  by  such  an  equation  as  (15)  for  any  positive  integral  value  of  n,  since  the 
strain-energy-fimction  would  not  then  be  positive  for  all  values  of  the  strains. 

(iii)    The  results  just  obtained  have  suggested  the  following  generalization  t : — Denote 
(X+/i)//A  by  r.    Then  the  equations  of  equilibrium  are  of  the  form 

ox 

We  may  suppose  that,  answering  to  any  given  bounding  surface,  there  exists  a  sequence 
of  numbers,  say  r^,  rj,  ...,  which  are  such  that  the  system  of  equations  of  the  type 


Tk 


*  C.  Chree,  Quart.  J.  of  Math,  vol.  23  (1888).  A  number  of  other  applieations  of  the  method 
were  made  by  Chree  in  this  paper  and  in  an  earlier  paper  in  the  same  Journal,  vol.  22  (1886). 

+  £.  and  F.  Cosserat,  Paris  C.  R.,  tt.  126  (1898),  183  (1901).  The  generalization  here 
indicated  is  connected  with  researches  on  the  problem  of  the  sphere  by  E.  Almansi,  Rome  Ace, 
Lineei  Rend,  (Ser.  5),  t.  6  (1897),  and  on  the  general  equations  by  G.  Lauricella,  Ann,  di  mat, 
(Ser.  2),  t.  28  (1895),  and  II  Nuovo  Cimento  (Ser.  4),  tt.  9, 10  (1899). 
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possess  solutions  which  vanish  at  the  surface.     Denote  dUK/dx+dVK/dy+dWgldz  by  Ak. 
Then  A«  is  an  harmonic  function,  and  we  may  prove  that,  if  k'  is  dififerent  from  ic, 


/// 


AkAx'  dxdydz—0^  (16) 


when  the  integration  is  extended  through  the  volume  within  the  bounding  surface.  We 
may  suppose  accordingly  that  the  harmonic  functions  Ax  are  such  that  an  arbitrary 
harmonic  function  may  be  expressed,  within  the  given  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  the  functions  A*  with  constant  coefficients,  as  is  the  case  with  the  functions  V^n-t-i 
when  the  surface  is  a  sphere. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  the  functions  Uk^  ...  and  the  corresponding  numbers  r^,  we 
should  have  the  following  method  of  solving  the  equations  of  equilibrium  with  prescribed 
displacements  at  the  surface  of  the  body : — Let  functions  u^^  v^^  Wq  be  determined  so  as  to 
be  harmonic  within  the  given  surface  and  to  take,  at  that  surface,  the  values  of  the  given 
components  of  displacement.    The  function  Uq,  for  example,  would  be  the  analogue  of 

2  —A^in  the  case  of  a  sphere.     Calculate  from  Uq,  t*o,  Wq  the  harmonic  function  Aq  deter- 

mined  by  the  equation 

Assume  for  u,  v,  w  within  the  body  the  expressions 

(w,  V,  w)^{Uo,  Vo,  tro)-r2-^(Rc,  F«,  TF«),      (17) 

where  the  ^'s  are  constants.  It  may  be  shown  easily  that  these  expressions  satisfy  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  provided  that 

2AkAk=^. 

The  conjugate  property  (16)  of  the  functions  A^  enables  us  to  express  the  constants  A  by 
the  formula 


A^  j j  j{AK)^dxd2/dz=  I  j  j  A^AKdxdydz,      (18) 


the  integrations  being  extended  through  the  volume  of  the  body.  The  problem  is  there- 
fore solved  when  the  functions  27^1  •..  having  the  assumed  properties  are  found*. 

175.    The  sphere  with  given  surface  tractions. 

When  the  surface  tractions  are  prescribed,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
tractions  Xr,  Tr,  2^  at  r  =  a  are  expressed  as  sums  of  surface  harmonics  of 
various  degrees  in  the  forms 

(Z„  Yr,Zr)r^a^t(Xn,  T^,  Z^) (19) 

80  that  r^Xny  r^Tnj  r^Zn  are  given  spherical  solid  harmonics  of  degree  n. 
Now  Xr,  ...  are  expressed  in  terms  of  strain-components  by  formulae  of 
the  type 

*  E.  and  F.  Cosserat,  Paris  C.  i2.,  t.  126  (1898),  have  shown  how  to  determine  the  functions 
in  question  when  the  surface  is  an  ellipsoid.  Some  solutions  of  problems  relating  to  ellipsoidal 
boundaries  have  been  found  by  C.  Chree,  loc.  cit,  p.  239)  and  by  D.  Edwardes,  Qtuirt,  J,  of  Math. 
vols.  26  and  27  (1893,  1894). 
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and  these  are  equisralent  to  formulae  of  the  type 

^=;i^^+3i+^a;^-« <2°> 

in  which 

f=w^  + vy +  W2r,    (21) 

so  that  ^/r  is  the  radial  component  of  the  displacement. 

We  have  now  to  calculate  Xr, ...  by  means  of  the  formulas  of  type  (20) 
from  the  displacement  expressed  by  the  equations  (7).  We  know  already 
that  this  displacement  can  be  expressed  by  such  formulae  as 

„.x[^.  =  +  if^a.?fa--i-^Jf.?^=-j] (22) 

We  proceed  to  calculate  X^,  F^,  Zy  from  these  formulae.  In  the  result 
we  shall  find  that  A^^  Bm  On  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Xn*  Yny  Z^. 
When  these  expressions  are  obtained  the  problem  is  solved. 

We  have  at  once 
f  =  2  UxAn  +  y£n  +  zGn)  ^^  +  M^^,a\n + 1)^^+1  -  M^r^  (n  - 1)  tn-,1  • 

The  terms  such  as  xAnV^ja^  are  products  of  solid  harmonics,  and  we 
transform  them  into  sums  of  terms  each  containing  a  single  surface  harmonic 
by  means  of  such  identities  as 

^•^(^'y'^>=2;r^[8i~^ai(-r^/)J (23) 

We  obtain  in  this  way  the  equation 

(x4„  +  y5„  +  ^C„)-  =  2;^-j-3  ^^,_,  -  ^^  ^_^.),    (24) 

where  -^n-i  is  given  by  equation  (12),  and  0_n-a  is  a  spherical  solid  harmonic 
of  negative  degree  —  (n  +  2)  which  is  given  by  the  equation 

Hence  we  have 


^^  ^  Ipi^i  {^^'  ~  ^  *-^) 


+  M^t  a'  (n  +  1)  V^n+,  -  if„  r»  (n  - 1)  ^^,1 ,  . .  .(26) 

L.  E.  16 


^ 
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in  which  the  expression  under  the  sign  of  summation  is  homogeneous  of 
degree  n+1  in  x,  y,  z,  and  we  find 


dx 


2r« 

+ 


where  we  have  used  an  identity  similar  to  (23)  to  transform  /p-^n-i. 

Again  we  have 

^^^2^^!^  

X  +  /A 
and  therefore 

Also  we  have 


r^-«  =  2[(n-l)|A„^  +  a«if„,,?|»ti-r.if„?^j]....(30) 


3r 


We  may  now  select  the  terms  of  degree  n  in  the  expression  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  equation  (20) ;  they  are 


^x        2n  + 1  3a!  Va»»+'  ^"""'. 


n— 1 

3a? 


^1     (2n-l)(2n+l)+   2n-l    ^"     \  +  /*^»r       a^'U'"-'/'' 
The  coefficient  of  r'3^,j_,/9a!  in  this  expression  is  —  2(n  — 2)Jlf„,  and 

that  of  r-^^  I  (fe)  is  -  ,^    /'/l':^^",f  ^""7/^    oM  •     Hence,  denoting 

dxKr''^^)  (2n+l)(\(7i-l)+/A(3n-2)}  '  ^ 

this  coeflScient  by  — -&„,  we  have  the  expression  for  the  terms  of  degree 

n  in  rXrl  fi  in  the  form 

(n  - 1)^„^;  +  2nJI/„+,a'  ^±i  -  2  (n  -  2)  M^r^  ^^ 


1       a  /r»»+» 


2m  +  \dx  \a"'+' 


^_^)-^„r»»+'g^(^'),  ...(31) 


where  E  -      ^       X(w  +  2)-M(n-3) 

''*'®'^^  ^"- 2^+lX(«-l)  +  ^(3n-2) ^^^' 


(34) 
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From  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  in  the  expression  for  rXr/fi  we  select 
those  which  contain  spherical  surface  harmonics  of  degree  n.  The  value 
of  the  sum  of  these  terms  at  the  surface  r  =  a  must  be  the  same  as  the 
value  of  r^Xnla^'~^fi  at  this  surface.     We  have  therefore  the  equation 

which  holds  at  the  surface  r  =  a.  Since  both  members  of  this  equation  are 
spherical  solid  harmonics  of  degree  n,  the  equation  holds  at  all  points. 
There  are  two  similsu*  equations  which  are  derived  from  the  above  by 
replacing  An  successively  by  Bn  and  (?»,  Xn  successively  by  Yn  and  Zn,  and 
3/3a?  successively  by  dfdy  and  djdz. 

To  obtain  the  expressions  for  A^^  ...  in  terms  of  Xn, ...  we  introduce  two 
spherical  solid  harmonics  "^n-i  aiid  <l>-»-2  by  the  equations 

Then  we  differentiate  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  members  of  the  equations 
of  type  (33)  with  respect  to  x,  y,  z  respectively,  and  add  the  results.  We 
obtain  the  equation 

{(n-l)  +  n(2n+l)I!n}ir^t^^^n-i (35) 

Again  we  multiply  the  right-hand  and.  left-hand  members  of  the  equa- 
tions (33)  by  a?,  y,  z  respectively  and  add  the  results.  We  obtain  the 
equation 

27i<^_^=-<I>-«^ (36) 

By  equations  (35)  and  (36)  ^n-i  and  ^-f^-a  are  expressed  as  the  products 
of  "i^n-i  and  ^^nr-9  aJ^d  constant  factors.  On  substituting  in  the  equations 
of  type  (33)  we  have  An,  Bn,  On  expressed  in  terms  of  Xn,  Yn,  ^n-  The 
problem  is  then  solved. 

176.    Conditions  restricting  the  prescribed  surface  tractions. 

The  prescribed  surface  tractions  must,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  conditions  that  are 
necessary  to  secure  the  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  body.  These  conditions  show  immediately 
that  there  can  be  no  constant  terms  in  the  expansions  such  as  2X^,  They  show  also  that 
the  terms  such  as  X|,  J\,  Z^  cannot  be  taken  to  be  arbitraiy  surface  harmonics  of  the 
first  d^ree.    We  must  have,  in  fact,  three  such  equations  as 


// 


(2f2Z^-z2T^)dS=0, 

16—2 
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where  the  integration  is  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  Writing  this  equation 
in  the  form 

and  transforming  it  by  means  of  identities  of  the  type  (23),  we  find  the  equation 

For  any  positive  integral  value  of  n^  the  subject  of  integration  in  the  second  of  these 
integrals  is  the  product  of  a  power  of  r  (which  is  equal  to  a)  and  a  spherical  surface 
harmonic,  and  the  integral  therefore  vanishes,  and  the  like  statement  holds  concerning 
the  first  integral  except  in  the  case  n=l.  In  this  case  we  must  have  three  such  equa- 
tions as 

and  these  equations  show  that  rj^^,  rF],  rZi  are  the  partial  differential  coefficients  with 
respedt  to  ^,  ^,  2  of  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  these  variables.  Let  XJ^\  ... 
be  the  stress-components  that  correspond  with  the  surfEuse  tractions  X^,  ....  Then  we 
have  such  equations  as 

■ .  •  • 

■ 

It  thus  appears  that  XJ^^^f ...  are  constants,  and  the  corresponding  solution  of  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  represents  the  displacement  in  the  sphere  when  the  material  is 
in  a  state  of  uniform  stress, 

177.     Surface  tractions  directed  normally  to  the  boundary. 

When  the  surface  traction  consists  of  tension  or  pressure  at  every  point  of  the  surface 
we  may  take  the  normal  traction  to  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  surface  harmonics  in  the 
form  2i2„.    Then  we  have  at  the  surface 

rXr=x2  —  R^y    rYr^y7,-R^,    rZr=z2~R^. 


Now  the  first  of  these  equations  gives  for  rXr  at  r=a  the  formula 


The  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  must  therefore  be  the  same  as  the  left-hand 
member  of  equation  (33),  or  it  must  be  the  same  as 

By  the  processes  already  employed  we  deduce  the  two  equations 
and  then  we  can  easily  find  the  A%  Ba  and  Cs.    In  the  case  where  2R^  induces  to  a 
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single  term  Rn+i,  the  only  ^'s, ...  which  occur  have  suffixes  n  and  9i+2,  and  we  may  show 
that 

with  like  expressions  for  the  ^s  and  (7'8. 

178.     Solution  in  spherical  harmonics  of  negative  degrees. 

When  the  space  occupied  by  the  body  is  bounded  by  two  concentric  spheres*  solutions 
can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  in  Article  172  by  the  introduction  of  spherical 
harmonics  of  negative  degrees  in  addition  to  those  of  positive  degrees.  To  illustrate  the 
use  of  harmonics  of  negative  degrees  we  take  the  case  where  there  is  a  spherical  cavity 
in  an  indefinitely  extended  mass.  Using,  as  before,  (7^,  V^,  W^to  denote  spherical  solid 
harmonics  of  positive  integral  degree  n,  we  can  write  down  a  solution  of  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  in  the  form 

and  k^=^  —  - 


2(w  +  2)X+(3w+6)/i* 

The  function  yjrn+i  is  a  spherical  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n+l,  and  the  dilatation 
calculated  from  the  above  expression  for  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  formula 

2  (271+3)  ft  ^  ^|rn^l 

The  solution  expressed  by  a  sum  of  particular  solutions  of  the  above  type  can  be 
adapted  to  satisfy  conditions  of  displacement  or  traction  at  the  surface  of  a  cavity  r^a. 

An  example  of  some  interest  is  afforded  by  a  body  in  which  there  is  a  distribution  of 

shearing  strain  f.    At  a  great  distance  from  the  cavity  we  'may  take  the  displacement  to 

be  given  by  the  equation 

(w,  t?,  w)  =  («y,  0,  0), 

where  s  is  constant.   In  this  example  we  may  show  that,  if  the  cavity  is  free  from  traction, 
the  displacement  at  any  point  is  expressed  by  equations  of  the  form 


W  = 

where  -4,5,  (7  are  constants,  and  we  may  find  the  following  values  for  A,  B,  C : — 

A=^±^a\    B^l^^a^s,     C=-^\t^<^s. 

*  Lord  Kelvin^B  solution  is  worked  out  for  the  case  of  a  shell  bounded  by  concentrio  spheres, 
and  includes  the  solution  of  this  Article  as  well  as  that  of  Articles  172, 173, 175. 
t  See  Phil.  Mag,  (Ser.  6),  vol.  S3  (1892),  p.  77. 
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The  value  of  the  shearing  strain  ^  +  ^  can  be  calculated.    It  will  be  found  that,  at 

the  point  j?=0,  y=0,  r=a,  it  is  equal  to  ^g.    The  result  shows  that  the  shear  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  cavity  can  be  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  shear  at  a  distance  from 
the  cavity.  The  existence  of  a  flaw  in  the  form  of  a  spherical  cavity  may  cause  a  serious 
diminution  of  strength  in  a  body  subjected  to  shearing  forces*. 

179.  Sphere  subjected  to  forces  acting  through  its  volume.  Par- 
ticular solution. 

When  the  sphere  is  subjected  to  body  forces  we  seek  in  the  first  place  a 
particular  solution  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  type 

and  then,  on  combining  this  solution  with  that  given  in  (13),  we  obtain 
expressions  for  the  displacement  which  are  suflSciently  general  to  enable  us 
to  satisfy  conditions  of  displacement  or  traction  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
If  the  body  force  (X,  F,  Z)  is  the  gradient  of  a  potential  V  which  satisfies 
Laplace's  equation,  the  particular  integral  can  be  obtained  in  a  simple  form ; 
for,  within  the  sphere,  V  can  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  spherical  solid 
harmonics  of  positive  degrees.  Let  F=  XVny  where  Vn  is  such  an  harmonic 
function,  and  consider  the  equations  of  the  type 

(X  +  ^)|§+mV««  +  p^^»  =  0 (37) 

Particular  integrals  of  these  equations  can  be  obtained  by  putting 

dd>  d<l>  dd> 

if  (X+2/*)V'<^  +  pF„  =  0; 

and  we  may  therefore  take  for  the  particular  integrals  of  the  equations 
of  type  (37)  the  following : — 


(38) 


With  a  view  to  satisfying  special  conditions  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
we  calculate  the  corresponding  traction  (X„  Yr,  Zr)  by  means  of  the  formulae 
of  type  (20).    We  find  for  the  radial  displacement  f/r  the  formula 

^         2(2n  +  3)\  +  2/*       "' 
and  for  the  dilatation  A  the  formula 

A-         P       V 

*  Cf.  Article  84,  iupra. 
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Hence  we  find  for  Xr  the  formula 

rll^ P  _  \\^v   I  [    "  +  ^      I         "       ]  ^  (r-TMl 

fi.  X  +  2/*Lm      "^|2(2»  +  3)^2(2n  +  3)j  aa;^      "-*]' 

and  this  can  be  reduced  by  means  of  the  identity  (23)  to  the  form 

fi  X+2/t  L  (2n+l)/*         dx         (2n  +  l)(2»H-3)^  dx\r^+y\' 

(39) 

The  formulae  for  Yr  and  Zr  can  be  written  down  by  substituting  djdy  and 
djdz  successively  for  dfdx  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (39). 

180.     Sphere  deformed  by  body  force  only. 

When  the  surface  is  free  from  traction  the  displacement  is  obtained 
by  adding  the  right-hand  members  of  equations  (13)  and  (38),  in  the  former 
of  which  the  functions  A^y  ...  are  to  be  determined  in  terms  of  Fn,  ...  by 
the  conditions  that  the  sum  of  the  expressions  for  rXrIfi  in  the  left-hand 
member  of  (33)  and  the  right-hand  member  of  (39)  must  vanish.  We  take 
the  potential  2F„  to  consist  of  a  single  term  Fn+i,  in  which  n  ^  1,  and  then 
we  have  three  equations  of  the  type 

^      P      ['\  +  (n  +  2)  /t     ZV^^  _  X(2n  +  5)  +  2a(n  +  2)  ^  3^  (Yn±l\] 
\+2/*[   (2n  +  3)M  dx  (2»  +  3) (2n  +  5) ^  3a;Vr»*+vJ' 

(40) 

which  hold  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  an 
argument  already  employed,  hold  everywhere. 

We  notice  that,  if  the  material  is  incompressible  so  that  the  ratio  /a/X  vanishes,  the 
particular  integrals  expressed  by  (38)  vanish,  but  the  surface  tractions  depending  upon  the 
particular  integrals  do  not  vanish.    The  right-hand  member  of  (39)  becomes,  in  fact, 


r^^in^^^^iY-±i 


+  8 J* 


In  this  case  the  equations  by  which  A^j  ...  are  to  be  determined  are  the  same  as  those 
which  were  used  in  Article  177,  provided  that,  in  the  latter,  (rla)**^  ^n+i  is  replaced  by 
P^n+v  ^^  follows  that  the  displacement  produced  in  an  incompressible  sphere  by  body 
force  derived  from  a  potential  F^^,  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  piurely  normal 
surface  traction  of  amount  pFn+ia^  +  V***'* 

Returning  to  the  general  case,  we  find,  as  in  Article  177,  that  ylr^+i  and 
^-n-a  are  the  only  '^  and  (f)  functions  that  occur,  and  that  the  only  A%  ... 

♦  Ghree,  Cambridge  PhiL  Soe.  Trant.,  vol.  14  (1S89). 
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which  occur  have  suflSxes  n  and  w  -h  2.     By  the  processes  already  employed 
we  obtain  the  equations 


n+ii 


The  value  of  f  at  r  =  a  is 

"2(2n-h5)\  +  2/i.''^^+^'^2n  +  5'''^+^"2^"lU;       *-^^' 

and,  since  yj^n+i  ^^^  4>-n^  are  multiples  of  V^+i,  the  radial  displacement 
at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  a  multiple  of  Fn+i/r'*+S  and  it  is  found,  after  a 
little  reduction,  to  be  equal  to 

apVn+i  (ay^^ n -^  1  (2w  +  3)\ +  (2n  + 2)/i 

In  like  manner  we  may  show  that  the  radial  displacement  at  a  distance  r 
from  the  centre  is 

rpVn+i  n-f  1  r  (2?i  +  3)  X  +  (2n  +  2)  /i 


IT  - 


fi         2n    L(2w«+8n+9)X  +  (27i2+6n  +  6)/A 

...(42) 


+  ?l-_^(n  +  l)  (^  +  3)\  +  (n  +  2)/. 


r»     "^         ^(2n«  +  8w  +  9)X  +  (27i«H-67i  +  6)/iJ  • 

Since  the  radial  displacement  is  always  proportional  to  V^+i,  all  the  spherical 
surfaces  concentric  with  the  boundary  are  strained  into  harmonic  spheroids 
of  the  same  type,  but  these  spheroids  are  not  similar  to  each  other.  In  the 
case  where  n=  1  the  ellipticities*  of  all  the  principal  sections  increase  from 
the  outermost  to  the  centre,  the  ratio  of  the  extreme  values  being 

5\  +  4/i  :  8\  +  6/it. 

181.     Gravitating  incompressible  sphere. 

The  chief  interest  of  problems  of  the  kind  considered  in  Article  179 
arises  from  the  possibility  of  applying  the  solutions  to  the  discussion  of 
problems  relating  to  the  Earth.  Among  such  problems  are  the  question 
of  the  dependence  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  figure  of  the  Earth  upon  the 
diurnal  rotation,  and  the  question  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  disturbing 
attractions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  All  such  applications  are  beset  by  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  noted  in  Article  75,  viz. :  that,  even  when  the 
effects  of  rotation  and  disturbing  forces  are  left  out  of  account,  the  Earth 
is  in  a  condition  of  stress,  and  the  internal  stress  is  much  too  great  to  permit 
of  the  direct  application  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  superposable  small 

*  The  ellipticity  of  an  eUipse  is  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  the  axis  major  above  the  axis  minor 
to  the  axis  major. 

t  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat,  Phil,  Part  n.  p.  433. 
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strains*.  One  way  of  evading  this  difficulty  is  to  treat  the  material  of 
which  the  Earth  is  composed  as  homogeneous  and  incompressible. 

When   the   homogeneous   incompressible   sphere    is   at   rest   under  the 

mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts  the  state  of  stress  existing 'in  it  may  be 

taken   to   be   of  the   nature   of  hydrostatic  pressure  "f;   and,   if  p^  is   the 

amount  of  this  pressure  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre,  the  condition  of 

equilibrium  is 

dpo/dr  ^  -  gpr/a,    (43) 

where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  the  bounding  surface  r-  a. 
Since  po  vanishes  at  this  surface,  we  have 

Po  =  ^9p(€L^-r*)la (44) 

When  the  sphere  is  strained  by  the  action  of  external  forces  we  may 
measure  the  strain  from  the  initial  state  as  ''unstrained"  state,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  strain  at  any  point  is  accompanied  by  additional  stress 
superposed  upon  the  initial  stress  p^.  We  may  assume  further  that  the 
components  of  the  additional  stress  are  connected  with  the  strain  by 
equations  of  the  ordinary  form 

in  which  we  pass  to  a  limit  by  taking  \  to  be  very  great  compared  with 
fi,  and  A  to  be  very  small  compared  with  the  greatest  linear  extension, 
in  such  a  way  that  XA  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  fiexx,  •••• 
We  may  put 

lim.  XA  =  — p, 

and  then  po+l>  is  the  mean  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  body  in  the 
strained  state. 

Let  V  be  the  potential  of  tbe  disturbing  forces.  The  equations  of 
equilibrium  are  of  the  form 

The  terms  containing  —  p©  and  -  gp  cancel  each  other,  and  this  equation 
takes  the  form 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  homogeneous  incompressible  sphere, 
deformed  from  the  state  of  initial  stress  expressed  by  (44)  by  the  action  of 
external  forces,  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  ordinary  equations  of  equilibrium 
of  a  sphere  subjected  to  disturbing  forces,  provided  that,  iii  the  latter  equa- 
tions, \A  is  replaced  by  —  p  and  /iA  is  neglected.     The  existence  of  the 

*  The  diffioalty  has  been  emphasized  by  Chree,  Phil.  Mag,  (Ser.  5),  vol.  32  (1S91). 
t  Cf.  J.  Larmor  *  On  the  period  of  the  Earth's  free  Eulerian  precession/  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc, 
Proc.,  vol.  9  (1898),  espeeiaUy  §  13. 
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initial  stress  po  has  no  influence  on  these  equations,  but  it  has  an  influence 
on  the  special  conditions  which  hold  at  the  surface.  These  conditions  are 
that  the  deformed  surface  is  free  from  traction.  Let  the  equation  of  the 
deformed  surface  be  r  =  a-h  eS,  where  e  is  a  small  constant  and  8  is  some 
function  of  position  on  the  sphere  r  =  a.  The  '*  inequality  "  eS  must  be  such 
that  the  volume  is  unaltered.  We  may  calculate  the  traction  (X^,  Y^,  Z^) 
across  the  surface  ?•  =  a  4-  eS.  Let  i',  m',  n'  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
outward  drawn  normal  v  to  this  surface.     Then 

Xy  =  V  (Xg,  —  Po)  +  mXy  +  n'Xg . 

In  the  terms  Xx,  Xy,  X^,  which  are  linear  in  the  strain-components,  we  may 
replace  T,  m',  n'  by  x\a,  yja^  z/a,  for  the  true  values  differ  from  these  values 
by  quantities  of  the  order  € ;  but  we  must  calculate  the  value  of  the  term 
—  Vpo  at  the  surface  r  =  a  +  €/S  correctly  to  the  order  e.  This  is  easily  done 
because  po  vanishes  at  r  =  a,  and  therefore  at  r  =  a  +  €S  it  may  be  taken 

to  be  €iS  [^j     ,  or  —gpeS.     Neglecting  €*,  we  may  write 

Hence  the  condition  that  X^  vanishes  at  the  surface  r  =  a-\-  eS  can  be 
written 

(Xr)r.a  +  ^9peS=0 (45) 

The  conditions  that  Y^,  Zy  vanish  at  this  surface  can  be  expressed  in  similar 
forms  and  the  results  may  be  interpreted  in  the  statement:  Account  can 
be  taken  of  the  initial  stress  by  assuming  that  the  mean  sphere,  instead 
of  being  'free  from  traction,  is  subjected  to  pressure  which  is  equal  to 
the  weight  per  unit  of  area  of  the  material  heaped  up  to  form  the 
inequality*. 

182.  Deformation  of  gravitating  incompressible  sphere  by  ex- 
ternal forces. 

Let  the  external  disturbing  forces  be  derived  from  a  potential  satisfying 
Laplace's  equation ;  and,  within  the  sphere,  let  this  potential  be  expressed  as 
a  sum  of  spherical  solid  harmonics  of  positive  degrees  in  the  foim  STTn. 
Let  the  surface  of  the  sphere  be  deformed,  and  let  the  height  of  the 
inequality  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  spherical  surface  harmonics  in  the 
form  ^e^8n^  €n  being  a  small  quantity  which  is  at  most  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  inequality.  The  attraction  of  the  inequality  is  a  body 
force  acting  on  the  matter  within  the  sphere,  and  at  points  within  the  sphere 
this  force  is  derived  from  a  potential  of  amount 

47r7pa2  (2n  +  1)"'  ^^irjaf  fif^, 

*  This  result  is  often  assnmed  without  proof.    It  appears  to  involve  implicitly  some  such 
argument  as  that  given  in  the  text. 
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where  7  is  the  constant  of  gravitation.  When  the  potential  of  all  the 
disturbing  forces  is  expressed,  as  in  Article  179,  in  the  form  SF^,  we 
have 

^»=  ^»+  2«Tl^''S^»'     <*^> 

in  which  Arrrypa  has  been  replaced  by  the  equivalent  expression  8^. 
The  displacement  within  the  sphere  is  expressed  by  formulae  of  the  type 


2{2n  +  'S)\+2ft     dx 


+  2 


^^„^  +  A/..(a-r^)^-^].     (47) 


where  A^, ..,  are  unknown  surface  harmonics,  and  Mn  and  -^^-i  are  expressed 
by  means  of  equations  (9)  and  (12).  To  complete  the  solution  we  must 
determine  the  harmonics  An,  Bn,  Cn,  Sn  in  terms  of  the  known  harmonics 
Tfn, In  the  process  we  make  such  simplifications  as  arise  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  material  is  incompressible.  The  boundary  conditions  which 
hold  at  the  surface  r=^a  are  of  two  kinds.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
kinematical  condition  that  the  radial  displacement  at  this  surface  is  that 
which  has  been  denoted  by  ^CnSn,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  condition 
that  the  surface  traction,  calculated  from  the  displacements  of  type  (47),  is 
equivalent  to  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  inequality. 

The  kinematical  condition  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

714-2  p  V  r XT  >V  ^qI 

"  2  (2;r+  3)  \ +2/1  ""^  L       ^  2^^^  ^^  ^'^'^J 

When  we  select  from  this  equation  the  terms  that  contain  surface  harmonics 
of  order  n  +  1,  and  simplify  the  result  by  means  of  the  condition  of  incom- 
pressibility,  we  find  the  equation 

«»+i^»+i  a-S+i  =  i^TTS '''»+' "  (2n+l)  a«^*-^' ^*^^ 

The  traction  at  the  surface  is  expressed  by  equations  of  the  type 

(49) 


which  are  obtained  by  simplifying  the  expressions  in  (33)  and  (39)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  condition  of  incompressibility.     The  conditions  in  addition  to 
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(48)  which  hold  at  the  surface  are  obtained  by  equating  the  expression  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  (49)  to  —  fi~^gpx  2en<Sn.     We  thus  find  the  equation 

gp      r     _r^    (d_(r^ 
fi      L"2n  +  1  \dx\c 


(2n  +  ly  \dx 


■c  f/        ,v  ^    »*  ("-2) 


(2n  +  l)  dx\r^-\ 


_      1_  0  Z^"^'  . 


=  0, 


.(50) 


which  holds  at  the  surface  r  =  a.     When  we  select  from  this  equation  the 
terms  that  contain  surface  harmonics  of  order  n  we  find  the  equation 

2n 


gpa' 


(2n  +  3)  /A  2n  +  3   ''"^'  dx  Va~+^    '*+7     (2w  - 1)  /i   2n  -  1 


\ 9P 


2  (n  -  2)         7^  d_  fSn-i\ 


pa" 


STT, 


n+i^P 


r^+i    a  /TT. 


-^r 


/A  2n  +  3     9a7      '  /x  27i  —  1  Sa?  \  r**' 


,)  =  o, 


.(51) 


2n  +  1  aa;  \a^+^  ^"^^ 

in  which  the  left-hand  member  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  order  n.  Since  this 
harmonic  function  vanishes  at  the  surface  r  =  ay  it  vanishes  for  all  values  of 
a?,  y,  z.  There  are  two  similar  equations,  which  are  obtained  by  considering 
the  tractions  in  the  directions  of  y  and  z. 

We  differentiate  the  left-hand  members  of  the  three  equations  of  type  (51) 
with  respect  to  x,  y,  z  respectively  and  add  the  results.  We  thus  obtain  the 
equation 


gp  2(n-2)n(2n  +  l)         r~^  pn(2n-\-l)  ^ 

fjL  (2n-l)-^  ^"-^a-'*^^^"*/.     2n-l      """"^ 


/        1 V  .  n  (n  +  2)  ,  ^ 

-h  (n  -  1)  ifr^, -h -Jj^^  tn-i  =  0. 

This  equation  holds  for  all  values  of  n.     When  we  replace  n  by  n  -f  2  it 
becomes 


5rp2n(w-|-2)(2n-4-5) 


/^ 


(2n  -4-  3y 


^«+i  ^^Tk  *-'«+! 


p(w4-2)(2n  +  5)^ 
2  (w  +  2)«  -h  1 


*H-l 


11  +1 


•^fr^+i  =  0. 


.(52) 
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Again  we  multiply  the  left-hand  members  of  the  three  equations  of 
type  (51)  by  a?,  y,  z  respectively  and  add  the  results.  We  thus  obtain 
the  equation 

gpa^  2n(n-Hl)         r»+»  ^  p^  n  +  l   ^      _     2n      r^  _ 

T"   (2n  +  3)-  ^^+'  a"^  ^""^^ ""  ^    2n  +  3  ^^"'^     2n  +  1  a«+^  ^-~-' "" "' 

-.(53) 

The  equations  (48),  (52),  (53)  determine  flfn+i,  '^n+i,  <^-n-a  in  terms 
of  Tr«^.i.  Hence  all  the  functions  denoted  by  S,  -i/r,  <^  with  various  suffixes 
are  determined,  and  the  equations  of  type  (51)  determine  the  functions 
iln,  ....  When  the  potential  of  the  external  forces  reduces  to  the  single 
term  TTn+i,  ^^n+i  ^-^d  ^_n-8  are  the  only  functions  of  the  types  ^  and  ^ 
that  occur,  and  5n+i  is  the  only  function  of  thfc  type  S.  The  equations 
of  type  (51)  show  that,  of  the  functions  A^,  ...,  those  which  occur  have 
suffixes  either  w  orn  +  2.  The  result  that  S»+i  is  a  multiple  of  TT^+i  may  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  result  noted  in  Article  180. 

183.     Gravitating  body  of  nearly  spherical  form. 

The  case  of  a  nearly  spherical  body  of  gravitating  incompressible  material  can  be 
included  in  the  foregoing  analysis.  The  surface  conditions  as  regards  traction  are  still 
expressed  by  such  equations  as  (50),  but  we  have  not  now  the  kinematical  condition 
expressed  by  (48).  If  the  equation  of  the  surface  is  of  the  form  ^^a+en+i'Sii+i  the 
values  of  ^^+1  ai^d  <^-»-a  are  given  by  putting  zero  for  TT^+i  in  equations  (52)  and  (63), 
and  the  harmonic  functions  such  as  ^i^  and  ^n+s  <>^^  determined  by  equations  of  the  type 
of  (61)  from  which  the  fK's  are  omitted. 

G.  H.  Darwin  has  applied  analysis  of  this  kind,  without,  however,  restricting  it  to  the 
case  of  incompressible  material,  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  stresses  induced  in  the 
interior  of  the  Earth  by  the  weight  of  continents*.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  concerning 
the  initial  stress  in  a  gravitating  body  of  the  size  of  the  Earth—a  difficulty  which  we 
seem  unable  to  avoid  without  treating  the  material  as  incompressible — there  is  another 
difficulty  in  the  application  of  such  an  analysis  to  problems  concerning  compressible 
gravitating  bodies.  In  the  analysis  we  take  account  of  the  attraction  of  the  inequality  at 
the  surface,  but  we  neglect  the  inequalities  of  the  internal  attraction  which  arise  from  the 
changes  of  density  in  the  interior ;  yet  these  inequalities  of  attraction  are  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  attraction  of  the  surface  inequality.  To  illustrate  this  matter 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  the  case  where  the  density  p^  in  the  initial  state  is  uniform. 
In  the  strained  state  the  density  is  expressed  by  po(I~^)  correctly  to  the  first  order  in 
the  strains.  The  body  force,  apart  from  the  attraction  of  the  surface  inequalities  and 
other  disturbing  forces,  has  components  per  unit  of  mass  equal  to  gxjay  gy\a^  gzja.  Hence 
the  expressions  for  pX,  ...  in  the  equations  of  equilibrium  ought  to  contain  such  terms  as 
^Poj;a~^  (1  —  A),  and  the  terms  of  tjrpe-^po^A/a  are  of  the  same  order  as  the  attractions 
of  the  surface  inequalities  t. 

184.    Rotating  sphere. 
'   In  the  case  of  the  Earth  tbe  most  interesting  problems  are  those  of  the 
ellipticity  of  figure  due  to  the  diurnal  rotation  and  of  the  tidal  deformation 

*  PhiU  Tram,  Roy.  Soc,,  vol.  178  (1S82).    Darwin's  results  have  been  discussed  critically 
by  Chree,  Cambridge  Phil,  Soc.  Traru.y  vol.  14  (1889),  and  Phil,  Mag,  (Ser.  5),  vol.  82  (1891). 
t  See  a  paper  by  J.  H.  Jeans,  Phil  Traru,  Roy,  Soc,  (Ser.  A),  vol.  201  (1908). 
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produced  by  the  attractions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.     The  effect  of  the  rotation 

can  be  represented  as  due  to  body  force  of  magnitude  ©'(a?,  y,  0),  where 

<o  is  the  angular  velocity,  and  the  force  at  any  point  may  be  derived  from  a 

potential  of  magnitude  ico'(ic"  +  y*).     This  potential  may  be  arranged  as  the 

sum  of  two  terms 

^0)2  (ic*  +  y«  +  z^)  -  ^o,«  (2^  -  a;*  -  y% 

of  which  the  former,  equal  to  ^coV,  gives  rise  to  a  radial  force  |coV.  This 
term  can  be  included  in  the   term   —gprja  of  equation  (43)  by  writing 

^  ( 1  —  -  —  j  instead  of  g.     Since,  in  the  case  of  the  Earth  (o^ajg  is  a  small 

fraction,  equal  to  about  ^^,  we  may,  for  the  present  purpose,  disregard 
this  alteration  of  ^r.  The  term  —  ^g)*(2^'  — ar*  — y*)  when  expressed  in  polar 
coordinates  is  —  jG)V(f  cos^d  — J),  so  that  it  contains  as  &ctors  r*  and  a 
spherical  surface  harmonic  of  degree  2.  We  may  determine  the  effect  of  the 
rotation  from  the  results  of  Article  182  by  putting  n  =  l  and  using  this 
expression  —  ^a)V(|co8'd  — J)  for  TT,. 

When  w  =  1  equations  (52)  and  (53)  become 

19  ,  21  pf-^      2       r«  ^1 

and  equation  (48)  becomes 


r*  ri  1  r*       "I 


Hence  we  find  the  height  of  the  harmonic  inequality  in  the  form 

c      5  W^a^K^      19    M  \ 

2    ^r^  /  V         2  gpaj  ^     ^ 

It  follows  that  the  inequality  is  less  for  a   solid  incompressible  sphere  of 

rigidity  fi  than  it  would  be  for  a  sphere  of  incompressible  fluid  in  the  ratio 

19    u 
1  :  1  +  TT  -^— '     If  the  sphere  has  the  same  size  and  mass  as  the  Earth,  this 
2  gpa  ^ 

ratio  is  approximately  equal  to  J  when  the  rigidity  is  the  same  as  that  of  steel, 

and  approximately  equal  to  f  when  the  rigidity  is  the  same  as  that  of  glass. 

The  ellipticity  of  the  figure  of  the  Earth  is  about  ^.  The  ellipticity* 
of  a  nearly  spherical  spheroid  of  the  same  size  and  mass  as  the  Earth,  con- 
sisting of  homogeneous  incompressible  fluid,  and  rotating  uniformly  at  the 
rate  of  one  revolution  in  24  hours,  is  about  ^.  The  ellipticity  which  would 
be  obtained  by  replacing  the  homogeneous  incompressible  fluid  by  homogeneous 

*  An  equation  of  the  form 

r=a{l-f€(ico8S^-i)}, 

represents,  when  c  is  small,  a  nearly  spherioal  spheroid  of  ellipticity  e. 
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incompressible  solid  material  of  the  rigidity  of  glass,  to  say  nothing  of  steel, 
is  too  small ;  in  the  case  of  glass  it  would  be  -^  nearly.  The  result  that  a 
solid  of  considerable  rigidity  takes,  under  the  joint  influence  of  rotation  and 
its  own  gravitation,  an  oblate  spheroidal  figure  appropriate  to  the  rate  of 
rotation,  and  having  an  ellipticity  not  incomparably  less  than  if  it  were  fluid, 
is  important.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
Earth  upon  the  above  numerical  results  because  the  deformation  of  a  sphere 
by  rotation  is  very  greatly  affected  by  heterogeneity  of  the  material.  In 
the  case  of  the  Earth  the  average  density  of  surface  rock  is  about  half  the 
Earth's  mean  density.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
incompressible  solid  stratified  in  nearly  spherical  layers  of  equal  density, 
deficiency  of  density  in  the  layers  nearest  the  surface  may  tend  to  increase 
the  ellipticity  of  figure  due  to  rotation*.  In  our  equations  we  have  taken 
the  density  to  be  uniform,  but  we  may  take  account  of  variations  of  density, 
in  a  roughly  approximate  fashion,  by  observing  that  the  weight  of  the 
inequality,  and  the  potential  of  it  at  internal  points,  must  be  proportional 
to  the  mean  density  of  the  surface  layer.  Let  p  denote  this  density.  The 
rough  approximation  referred  to  would  be  made  by  writing  p'  for  p  in  the  first 

two  lines  of  equation  (50).     The  result  would  be  that,  instead  of  the  expression 

19   u     . 
1  +  — -  -^— -  in  the  denominator  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (54)  we  should 

2  gpa  ^  ^     ^ 

have  —  -f  -TT  -  -  .     If  P  were  ip  the  numbers  which  were  i  for  steel  and 
p       2  gpa  ^  ^^  ^      ^ 

f  for  glass  would  become  |  for  steel  and  f  for  glass,  and  the  ellipticity  of  the 
figure  would,  if  this  rough  approximation  could  be  trusted,  be  increased 
accordingly. 

185.     Tidal  deformation.     Tidal  effective  rigidity  of  the  Earth. 

The  tidal  disturbing  forces  also  are  derived  from  a  potential  which  is  a 
spherical  solid  harmonic  of  the  second  degree.  The  potential  of  the  Moon 
at  any  point  within  the  Earth  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  spherical 
solid  harmonics  of  positive  degrees.  With  the  terms  of  the  first  degree  there 
correspond  the  forces  by  which  the  relative  orbital  motion  of  the  two  bodies 
is  maintained,  and  with  the  terms  of  higher  degrees  there  correspond  forces 
which  produce  relative  displacements  within  the  Earth.  By  analogy  to  the 
tidal  motion  of  the  Sea  relative  to  the  Land  these  displacements  may  be 
called  "  tides."  The  most  important  term  in  the  disturbing  potential  is  the 
term  of  the  second  degree,  and  it  may  be  written  (Myr^/I^)  (|  cos^d  —  i), 
where  M  denotes  the  mass  of  the  Moon,  D  the  distance  between  the  centres 

*  This  result  was  noted  by  Ghree,  Phil.  Mag,  (Ser.  6),  vol.  32  (1891),  p.  249.  In  the  case  of 
h  fluid,  deficiency  of  density  in  the  outer  layers  may  tend  to  diminish  the  ellipticity  of  figure  due 
to  the  rotation.  In  Laplace's  ' '  law  of  density  in  the  interior  of  the  Earth  "  the  pressure  and 
density  are  assumed  to  be  connected  by  a  certain  law,  and  the  density  of  the  heterogeneous  fluid 
is  adjusted  so  as  to  make  the  ellipticity  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Earth. 
See  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil,  Part  n.  p.  403. 
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of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  7  the  constant  of  gravitation,  and  the  axis  from 
which  6  is  measured  is  the  line  of  centres*.  This  is  the  "  tide-generating 
potential "  referred  to  the  line  of  centres.  When  it  is  referred  to  axes 
fixed  in  the  Earth,  it  becomes  a  sum  of  spherical  harmonics  of  the 
second  degree,  with  coefficients  which  are  periodic  functions  of  the  time. 
Like  statements  hold  with  reference  to  the  attraction  of  the  Sun.  With 
each  term  in  the  tide-generating  potential  there  corresponds  a  deformation 
of  the  mean  surface  of  the  Sea  into  an  harmonic  spheroid  of  the  second 
order,  and  each  of  these  deformations  is  called  a  "  tide."  There  are  diurnal 
and  semi-diurnal  tides  depending  on  the  rotation  of  the  Earth,  fortnightly  and 
monthly  tides  depending  on  the  motion  of  the  Moon  in  her  orbit,  annual  and 
semi-annual  tides  depending  on  the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  her  orbit,  and 
a  nineteen-yearly  tide  depending  on  periodic  changes  in  the  orbit  of  the 
Moon  which  are  characterized  by  the  revolution  of  the  nodes  in  the  Ecliptic. 

The  inequality  which  would  be  produced  at  the  surface  of  a  homogeneous 
incompressible  fluid  sphere,  of  the  same  size  and  mass  as  the  Earth,  or  of  an 
ocean  covering  a  perfectly  rigid  spherical  nucleus,  by  the  force  that  corre- 
sponds with  any  term  of  the  tide-generating  potential,  is  called  the  "  true 
equilibrium  height"  of  the  corresponding  tide.  From  the  results  given  in 
Article  184  we  learn  that  the  inequalities  of  the  sur&ce  of  a  homogeneous 
incompressible  solid  sphere,  of  the  same  size  and  mass  as  the  Earth  and  as 
rigid  as  steel,  that  would  be  produced  by  the  same  forces,  would  be  about 
J  of  the  true  equilibrium  heights  of  the  tides.  They  would  be  about  f  of 
these  heights  if  the  rigidity  were  the  same  as  that  of  glass.  It  follows  that 
the  height  of  the  ocean  tides,  as  measured  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Sea 
relative  to  the  Land,  would  be  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  elastic  yielding 
of  the  solid  nucleus  to  about  §  of  the  true  equilibrium  height,  if  the  rigidity 
were  the  same  as  that  of  steel,  and  to  about  \  of  this  height  if  the  rigidity 
were  the  same  as  that  of  glass. 

The  name  "tidal  effective  rigidity  of  the  Earth"  has  been  given  by 
Lord  Kelvin  +  to  the  rigidity  which  must  be  attributed  to  a  homogeneous 
incompressible  solid  sphere,  of  the  same  size  and  mass  as  the  Earth,  in  order 
that  tides  in  a  replica  of  the  actual  ocean  resting  upon  it  may  be  of  the  same 
height  as  the  observed  oceanic  tides.  If  the  tides  followed  the  equilibrium 
law,  the  rigidity  in  question  could  be  determined  by  observation  of  the  actual 
tides  and  calculation  of  the  true  equilibrium  height.  Now  the  dynamical 
theory  of  the  oceanic  tides  on  a  rigid  nucleus^  shows  that,  in  the  absence 
of  friction,  no  tide  would  follow  the  equilibrium  law ;  even  in  the  case  of  very 

*  See  O.  H.  Darwin's  Article  *  Tides '  in  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  edition. 

t  Sir  W.  Thomson,  PhiL  Trans.  Roy,  Soc,  vol.  163  (1868),  and  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers, 
vol.  8,  p.  817. 

X  G.  H.  Darwin,  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.,  vol.  41  (1886),  p.  387.  Cf.  Lamb,  Hydrodynamics, 
Chapter  YIII. 
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long  periods  the  heights  of  the  tides  on  oceans  of  such  depths  as  actually 
exist  would  be  less  than  half  of  the  equilibrium  heights.  The  friction  of  the 
ocean  bed  would  tend  to  make  a  tide  follow  the  equilibrium  law  more  closely 
the  longer  the  period.  We  must  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  tides  of 
long  period.  Of  these  the  annual  and  semi-annual  tides  are  entirely  masked 
by  the  fluctuations  of  ocean  level  that  are  due  to  the  melting  of  ice  in  the 
polar  regions.  The  nineteen-yearly  tide  is  too  minute  to  be  detected  with 
certainty.  From  observations  of  the  fortnightly  tides  which  were  carried  out 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  *  it  appeared  that  the  heights  of  these  tides  are  little, 
if  anything,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  true  equilibrium  heights.  If  the 
fortnightly  tide  followed  the  equilibrium  law  we  could  infer  that  the  tidal 
effective  rigidity  of  the  Earth  is  about  equal  to  the  rigidity  of  steel.  The 
friction  of  the  ocean  bed  is  not  likely,  however,  to  be  great  enough  to  render 
valid  the  application  of  the  equilibrium  theory  to  the  fortnightly  tides. 

The  fact  that  there  are  observable  tides  at  all,  and  the  above  cited 
results  in  regard  to  the  fortnightly  tides  in  the  Indian  ocean,  have  been  held 
by  Lord  Kelvin  to  disprove  the  geological  hypothesis  that  the  Earth  has  a 
molten  interior  upon  which  there  rests  a  relatively  thin  solid  crust;  and, 
on  this  and  other  independent  grounds,  he  has  contended  that  the  Earth 
is  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  mainly  of  solid  material  of  a  high  degree 
of  rigidity.  The  evidence  from  tidal  phenomena  seems  not  to  be  absolutely 
conclusive  in  favour  of  this  viewf. 

186.    Plane  strain  in  a  circular  cylinder^. 

Methods  entirely  similar  to  those  of  Articles  173  and  175  may  be  applied 
to  problems  of  plane  strain  in  a  circular  cylinder.  Taking  r  and  0  to  be 
polar  coordinates  in  the  plane  (a?,  y)  of  the  strain,  we  have,  as  plane  harmonics 
of  integral  degrees,  expressions  of  the  type  r**  (a^  cos  n0  +  /3n  sin  nd),  in  which 
On  and  I3n  are  constants,  and  as  analogues  of  surface  harmonics  we  have  the 
coefficients  of  r"  in  such  expressions.  We  may  show  that  the  analogue  of  the 
solution  (13)  of  Article  173  is 

in  which  A^  and  Bn  are  functions  of  the  type  anCosn5-h)9„sin7i5,  and  the 
functions  '^  are  plane  harmonic  functions  expressed  by  equations  of  the  form 

The  equations  (55)  would  give  the  displacement  in  a  circular  cylinder 


^»-'=a^(^»5)-^ai(^»9 (^«) 


♦  KelYin  and  Tait,  Nat,  Phil,  Part.  n.  pp.  442—460  (contributed  by  G.  H.  Darwin). 
t  The  question  has  been  discussed  from  a  different  standpoint  by  J.  Larmor,  loc,  cit.  p.  249. 
X  Cf.  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat,  Phil,,  Part  n.  pp.  298—300.    The  problem  of  plane  stress  in  a 
circular  cylinder  was  solved  by  Glebsch,  Elasticitdt,  §  42. 

L.  E.  17 
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due  to  given  displacements  at  the  curved  surface,  when  the  tractions  that 
maintain  these  displacements  are  adjusted  so  that  there  is  no  longitudinal 
displacement. 

When  the  tractions  applied  to  the  surface  are  given,  we  may  take  XXn, 
S  Yn  to  be  the  components,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  of  the  tractions 
exerted  across  the  surface  r^a,  the  functions  X^,  Fn  being  again  of  the  form 
o^  cos  n^  +  fin  sin  n6.     We  write,  by  analogy  to  (26), 

*— a^(^.?)-|(^?) <") 

and  we  introduce  functions  '*',i_i  and  4>-^_i  by  the  equations 

All  these  functions  are  plane  harmonics  of  the  degrees  indicated  by  the 
8u£Sxes.  The  surface  tractions  can  be  calculated  from  equations  (55).  We 
find  two  equations  of  the  type 

~2iid^[i^'p-^')  =  ;^'^^^^ <^^) 

from  which  we  get 

X  +  SfjL     a 

2n  (\-\-  u)  a 

a  y (60) 

and  thus  Any  Bn  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  X^,  F^. 

As  examples  of  this  method  we  may  take  the  following*  : — 
(i)    X^^a  COB  2^,     ri»=0.     In  this  case  we  find 

(ii)    X^=a  cos  2^,     Y^=a  sin  2^.     In  this  case  we  find 

(iii)    X^=acoA^6^     ^»=0.    In  this  case  we  find 

"-^s  (^J|^)(**-6A'+y*)-(**-y*)+«'(^-y*)}. 
*=2>3{x^(^-y*)+(^+y'-«')}- 

*  The  solutions  in  these  special  cases  will  be  useful  in  a  subsequent  investigation  (Chap.  XVI). 
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187.     Applioatlons  of  curvilinear  coordinates. 

We  give  here  some  indications  concerning  various  researches  that  have  been  made 
by  starting  from  the  equations  of  equilibrium  expressed  in  terms  of  curvilinear  co- 
ordinates. 

(a)  PoUvr  coordinates.  Lamp's  original  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  sphere  and 
spherical  shell  by  means  of  series  was  obtained  by  using  the  equations  expressed  in  terms 
of  polar  coordinates*.  The  same  equations  were  afberwards  employed  by  C.  W.  Borchardtt, 
who  obtained  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  sphere  in  terms  of  definite  integrals,  and 
by  C.  Chree:|:  who  also  extended  the  method  to  problems  relating  to  approximately 
spherical  boimdarie8§,  obtaining  solutions  in  the  form  of  series.  The  solutions  in  series 
can  be  built  up  by  means  of  solid  spherical  harmonics  ( FJ  expressed  in  terms  of  polar 
coordinates,  and  related  functions  (U)  which  satisfy  equations  of  the  form  V^U=  F,^. 

(6)     Cylindrical  ooordincUes.     Solutions  in  series  have  been  obtained||  by  observing 

that,  if  t/n  is  the  symbol  of  Bessel's  function  of  order  w,  e*'"*""**t/„(ib")  is  a  solution  of 
Laplace's  equation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  suitable  forms  for  the  displacements 
Ur,  u^y  Ug.    The  case  in  which  u^  vanishes  and  ttr  and  Ug  are  independent  of  6  will  occupy 

us  presently  (Article  188).    In  the  case  of  plane  strain,  when  Ug  vanishes  and  tt^  and  u^ 

are  independent  of  z,  use  may  be  made  of  the  stress-function  (cf.  Article  144  supra). 
The  general  form  of  this  function  expressed  as  a  series  proceeding  by  sines  and  cosines  of 
multiples  of  0  has  been  given  by  J.  H.  MichelllF. 

(c)  Plane  strain  in  non-circiUar  cylinders.  When  the  boundaries  are  curves  of  the 
family  a = const.,  and  a  is  the  real  part  of  a  function  of  the  complex  variable  ^+iy,  we 
know  from  Article  144  that  the  dilatation  A  and  the  rotation  w  are  such  functions  of  x 
and  y  that  (X+2^)  A-k-t2fiw  is  a  fimction  of  x+iy,  and  therefore  also  of  a+</3)  where  j9  is 
the  fimction  conjugate  to  a.  For  example,  let  the  elastic  solid  medium  be  bounded 
internally  by  an  elliptic  cylinder.    We  take 

^+*y— <joosh  (a+tj8), 

so  that  the  curves  a = const,  are  confocal  ellipses,  and  2c  is  the  distance  between  the  foci. 
Then  the  appropriate  forms  of  A  and  m  are  given  by  the  equation 

(X -f  2/*)  A + i2fiw = 2«  '  **  ( J^  cos  nj8 -H  5»  sin  wi3). 

If  we  denote  by  A  the  absolute  value  of  the  complex  quantity  d(a+t$)/d{x+iy\  then 
the  displacements  u^  and  u^  are  connected  with  A  and  m  by  the  equations 

In  the  case  of  elliptic  cylinders  ujh  and  Ua/h  can  be  expressed  as  series  in  cos  nfi  and 
8inn/3  without  much  difficulty. 

*  J.  de  Math,  {Liouville)^  t.  19  (1854).  See  also  Legont  tur  Us  coordonnies  curvilignes,  Paris, 
1859. 

t  Berlin  MonatsberichtSt  1873. 

t  Cambridge  Phil,  Soe,  Trans,,  vol.  14  (1889). 

§  Amer,  J,  of  Math,,  vol.  16  (1894). 

II  L.  Pochhammer,  J.  f.  Math.  (Crelle),  Bd.  81  (1876),  p.  83,  and  C.  Ghree,  Cambridge  Phil, 
Soe,  Trans.,  vol  14  (1889). 

IT  London  Math.  Soe,  Proc.,  vol.  81  (1900),  p.  100. 
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As  an  example*  we  may  take  the  case  where  an  elliptic  cylinder  of  semi-axes  a  and  6  is 
turned  about  the  line  of  centres  of  its  normal  sections  through  a  small  angle  <f>.  In  this 
case  it  can  be  shown  that  the  displacement  produced  outside  the  cylinders  is  expressed  by 
the  equations 

{d)  Solids  of  revolution.  If  r,  6y  z  are  cylindrical  coordinates,-  and  we  can  find  a 
and  /3  as  conjugate  functions  of  z  and  r  in  such  a  way  that  an  equation  of  the  form 
a = const,  represents  the  meridian  curve  of  the  surface  of  a  body,  we  transform  Laplace's 
equation  V*r=0  to  the  form 


where  J  denotes  the  absolute  value  of  d{z-k-tr)/d{a-\-ifi).  If  we  can  find  solutions  of  this 
equation  in  the  cases  where  V  is  independent  of  6,  or  is  proportional  to  sin  nB  or  cos  n^, 
we  can  obtain  expressions  for  the  dilatation  and  the  components  of  rotation  as  series. 
Wangerinf  has  shown  how  from  these  solutions  expressions  for  the  displacements  can 
be  deduced.  The  appropriate  solutions  of  the  above  equation  for  V  are  known  in  the  case 
of  a  number  of  solids  of  revolution,  including  ellipsoids,  cones  and  tores. 

188.     Symmetrical  trtrain  in  a  solid  of  revolution. 

When  a  solid  of  revolution  is  strained  symtnetrically,  so  that  the  dis- 
placement is  the  same  in  all  planes  through  the  axis  of  revolution,  we  may 
express  all  the  quantities  that  occur  in  terms  of  a  single  function,  and  reduce 
the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  body  strained  by  surface  tractions  only 
to  a  single  partial  differential  equation.  Taking  r,  6,  z  to  be  cylindrical 
coordinates,  we  have  the  stress-equations  of  equilibrium  in  the  forms 


'dry     drz      ^^  —  ^^  _  /v    drz^      dzz      ^-^r  _  . 

dr        dz  r       ""    '     dr        dz        r  ~    ^ 

Writing  U,  w  for  the  displacements  in  the  directions  of  r  and  z,  and  sup- 
posing that  there  is  no  displacement  at  right  angles  to  the  axial  plane,  we 
have  the  expressions  for  the  strain-components 

We  begin  by  putting,  by  analogy  with  the  corresponding  theory  of  plane  strain, 


rz 


d^4f 

drdz' 
Then  the  second  of  equations  (61)  gives  us 

^  cr^      r  dr  * 

*  The  problem  was  proposed  by  B.  B.  Webb.  For  a  different  method  of  obtaining  the  solation 
see  D.  Edwardes,  Quart,  J.  of  Math.,  vol.  26  (1893),  p.  270. 

t  Archiv  f.  Math.  {Orunert),  vol.  55  (1873).  The  theory  has  been  developed  further  by 
P.  Jaerisch,  J.f  Math.  (CreUe),  Bd.  104  (1889).  The  solution  for  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  with 
given  surface  displacements  has  been  expressed  in  terms  of  series  of  spheroidal  harmonics  by 
O.  Tedone,  Rome  Ace,  Lincei  Rend.  (Ser.  6),  t.  14  (1905). 
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no  arbitrary  function  of  r  need  be  added  for  any  such  function  can  be  included  in  <f>. 
We  observe  that  «rr=o-(^w)>  ^^^  write  down  the  equivalent  equation  in  terms  of  stress- 
components,  viz. : 

rr-frBB-  <rz2—^  {{63  -  <rrr  -  <rzz)  r}, 
and  hence  we  obtain  the  equation 

(1 4-a-)  (rr^  SB)^r  g-  (^-  <rrr-  trzz). 
We  introduce  a  new  fimction  R  by  the  equation 

and  then  the  first  of  equations  (61)  can  be  written 

. ,        V  9  A      9  r  :rt       "**       "^^     ^ 

and  we  may  put 

where  v'  denotes  d^/dr^-k-r^'^d/dr+d^ldz^y  the  subjects  of  operation  being  independent  of  6. 
No  arbitraiy  function  of  z  need  be  added  because  any  such  function  can  be  included 
in  <f).  All  the  stress-components  have  now  been  expressed  in  terms  of  two  functions  <f>  and 
R.    The  sum  e  of  the  principal  stresses  is  expressed  in  terms  of  <t>  by  the  equation 

and,  since  6  is  an  harmonic  function,  we  must  have  v^sO. 

The  functions  <f}  and  R  are  not  independent  of  each  other.    To  obtain  the  relations 
between  them  we  may  proceed  as  follows: — The  equation  U/rese^  can  be  written 

CTssr  {66-  <rfr-  (r'zz)/E, 

or  U^-{l+(r)rRIE; 

and  then  the  equation  rz^its„  can  be  written 

dw_     2(l-fo-)  9g<^      1^0-   aft 
dr"         E       drdz"^    E    ^  dz  ' 

Also  the  equation  e„ts{zz—<rrr-  (t66)IE  can  be  written 

The  equations  giving  dw/dr  and  dw/dz  are  compatible  if 

and,  if  we  introduce  a  new  function  Q  by  means  of  the  equation 

wo  have 

where,  as  before,  no  arbitrary  function  of  z  need  be  added. 
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The  stress-components  are  now  expressed  in  terms  of  the  functions  0  and  12  which  are 
connected  by  the  equation  last  written.  The  equations  giving  9ir/9r  and  dwfdz  become, 
when  12  is  introduced, 

8r"^    E    dr\dz      dzj'      dz"    E    ^z\dz      dzj' 
We  may  therefore  express  U  and  w  in  terms  of  Q  and  <^  by  the  formulad 

--         1  +  0- /8l2  .  dd>\  l+trfSQ     ddH 

From  these  formulce  we  can  show  that  12  must  be  an  harmonic  fimction,  for  we  have  at 
the  same  time 

and         A=— g-e=— ^(l+<r)vV 

It  foUows  that,  besides  satisfying  the  equation  d*Q/dz^—{l-(r)v^,  the  function  12  also 
satisfies  the  equation  V>12=0. 

Instead  of  using  the  two  functions  <^  and  12  we  may  express  the  stress-components  in 
terms  of  a  single  function.  To  this  end  we  introduce  a  new  function  ^  by  the  equation 
^=0412.    Then  we  have 

^    dH     ld<b     Ida.     ^,     8*6     8«a     8«0         ,,     d^4t 
and  we  have  also 

The  first  of  equations  (61)  would  enable  us  at  once  to  express  rz  in  terms  of  a  function  x 
such  that  yjt=^dx/dz.    We  therefore  drop  all  the  subsidiary  functions  and  retain  x  only. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  detailed  work  we  assume 


rr 


-sK-^)'««-a^{'''^-?l 


dz 


r  dr)  ' 
(2-<r)V«x-^l (63) 


Then  the  first  of  equations  (61)  gives  us 

r.^  =  -r<.|;V«x  +  r^  +  ^-l|. (64) 

and  the  second  is  satisfied  by  this  value  of  rz  if 

V*x  =  0 (65) 

The  stress-components  are  now  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single  function  x 
which  satisfies  equation  (65)*. 

*  A  method  of  expressing  all  the  quantities  in  terms  of  a  single  function,  which  satisfies  a 
partial  differential  equation  of  the  fourth  order  different  from  (65),  has  been  given  by  J.  H. 
Miohell,  London  Math,  Soe,  Proc,  vol.  31  (1900),  pp.  144—146. 
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The  corresponding  displacements  are  easily  found  from  the  stress-strain 
relations  in  the  forms 

189.    Symmetrioal  strain  in  a  oylinder. 

When  the  body  is  a  circular  cylinder  with  plane  ends  at  right  angles  to 
its  axis,  the  function  x  ^^^  ha,Ye  to  satisfy  conditions  at  a  cylindrical  surface 
r^a,  and  at  two  plane  surfaces  z  =  const  It  must  also  satisfy  equation  (65). 
Solutions  of  this  equation  in  terms  of  r  and  z  can  be  found  by  various 
methods. 

The  equation  is  satisfied  by  any  solid  zonal  harmonic,  i.e.  h|r  any  function 

an  "^ 

of  the  form  (r»  +  -e*)*"*^*  5~^  (^  +  '^')~*>  *°^  ^^^  ^7  *^®  product  of  such  a 

oz 

function  and  (r"  -f  ^').     All  these  functions  are  rational  integral  functions  of 

r  and  z,  which  contain  even  powers  of  r  only.     Any  sum  of  these  functions 

each  multiplied  by  a  constant  is  a  possible  form  for  x* 

The  equation  (65)  is  satisfied  also  by  any  harmonic  function  of  the  form 
e***  Jft(kr),  where  k  is  any  constant,  real  or  imaginary,  and  Jo(^)  stands  for 
Bessel's  function  of  zero  order.     It  is  also  satisfied  by  any  function  of  the 

form  e^'^r  r-  Jo(kr)y  for  we  have 
or 


f 
}% 


e^^r  ^ 


Jo(Jfcr)l  =  -2A:»e**'Jo(AT). 


dr 
When  k  is  imaginary  we  may  write  these  solutions  in  the  form 

Jo(tfcr)  (A  cos  KZ  +  B  sin  kz)  +  tr  ^  Joi'^'cr)  (C  cos  kz  +  Dsih  kz\  . .  .(67) 

in  which  k  is  real  and  A,  B,  C,  D  are  real  constants.  Any  sum  of  such 
expressions,  with  difiFerent  values  for  k,  and  diflferent  constants  A,  B,  C^  D, 
is  a  possible  form  for  x- 

The  formulsB  for  the  displacements  U,  w  that  would  be  found  by  each  of 
these  methods  have  been  obtained  otherwise  by  C.  Chree*.  They  have  been 
applied  to  the  problem  of  a  cylinder  pressed  between  two  planes,  which  are  in 
contact  with  its  plane  ends,  by  L.  N.  Q.  Filonf .  Of  the  solutions  which  are 
rational  and  integral  in  r  and  z,  he  keeps  those  which  could  be  obtained  by 
the  above  method  by  taking  x  ^  contain  no  terms  of  degree  higher  than 
the  seventh,  and  to  contain  uneven  powers  of  z  only.  Of  the  solutions  that 
could  be  obtained  by  taking  %  to  be  a  series  of  terms  of  type  (67),  he  keeps 

*  Cambridge  Phil  Soc,  Trans. ,  vol.  14  (1889),  p.  260. 

t  Phil,  Trans,  Roy,  Soc,  (Ser.  A),  vol.  198  (1902).     Filon  gives  in  the  same  paper  the  solutions 
of  other  problems  relating  to  symmetrical  strain  in  a  oylinder. 
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those  which  result  from  putting  k  =  n7r/c,  where  n  is  an  integer  and  2c  is 
the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  omits  the  cosines.  He  finds  that  these 
solutions  afe  sufficiently  general  to  admit  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  following 
conditions : 

(i)    the  cylindrical  boundary  r  =  a  is  free  from  traction; 

(ii)   the  ends  remain  plane,  or  w  =  const,  when  z=^±c\ 

(iii)  the  ends  do  not  expand  at  the  perimeter,  or  J7  =  0  when   r  =  a 
and  z=±c) 

(iv)  the  ends  are  subjected  to  a  given  resultant  pressure. 

He  shows  also  how  a  correction  may  be  made  when,  instead  of  condition 
(iii),  it  is  assumed  that  the  ends  expand  by  a  given  amount.  The  results  are 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  certain  discrepancies  in  estimates  of  the  strength 
of  short  cylinders  to  resist  crushing  loads,  the  discrepancies  arising  from  the 
employment  of  different  kinds  of  tests ;  and  they  are  applied  also  to  explain  the 
observation  that,  when  cylinders  (or  spheres)  are  compressed  between  parallel 
planes,  pieces  of  an  approximately  conical  shape  are  sometimes  cut  out  at  the 
parts  subjected  to  pressure. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


VIBRATIONS  OF  SPHERES  AND  CYLINDERS. 

190.  In  this  Chapter  we  shall  illustrate  the  method  explained  in 
Article  126  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  free  vibrations  of  a  solid 
body.  The  free  vibrations  of  an  isotropic  elastic  sphere  have  been  worked 
out  in  detail  by  various  writers*.  In  discussing  this  problem  we  shall 
use  the  method  of  Lamb  and  recoid  some  of  his  results. 

When  the  motion  of  every  particle  of  a  body  is  simple  harmonic  and  of 
period  iir/p,  the  displacement  is  expressed  by  formulas  of  the  type 

u=sAu'  cos  (pt  +  €),    t;  =  Av  cos  (pt  +  e),    w  =  Aw'  cos  {pt  +  e),  . .  .(1 ) 

in  which  u\  i/,  w'  are  functions  of  a?,  y,  z,  and  A  is  an  arbitrary  small 
constant  expressing  the  amplitude  of  the  vibratory  motion.  When  the 
body  is  vibrating  freely,  the  equations  of  motion  and  boundary  conditions 
can  be  satisfied  only  if  jp  is  one  of  the  roots  of  the  "  frequency  equation/* 
and  u\  v\  v/  are  "normal  functions."  In  general  we  shall  suppress  the 
accents  on  u\  v\  w,  and  treat  these  quantities  as  components  of  displace- 
ment. At  any  stage  we  may  restore  the  amplitude-factor  A  and  the 
time-factor  cos(j>^  +  €)  so  as  to  obtain  complete  expressions  for  the  dis- 
placements. 

The  equations  of  small  motion  of  the  body  are 

where  ^  =  ?  +  r+?^ (3) 

ex     dy     02  ^ 

When  tt,  V,  w  are  proportional  to  cos  (pt  +  e)  we  obtain  the  equations 

(^■^^^S'   If'   ^)+'^^'('''  ^'  w)  +  pP^{u,  t;.  w)  =  0 (4) 

*  Reference  maj  be  made  to  P.  Jaerisch,  J.  /.  Math,  {Crelle),  Bd.  88  (1880);  H.  Lamb,  London 
Math.  Soc.  Proe.,  vol.  13  (1882);  C.  Chree,  Cambndge  Phil  Soc,  Trans,,  vol.  14  (1889). 
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DiflFerentiating  the  left-hand  members  of  these  equations  with  respect  to 

X,  y,  z  respectively,  and  adding  the  results,  we  obtain  an  equation  which 

may  be  written 

(V»+A«)A  =  0,  (5) 

where 

h*=p'pj{\  +  2fi) (6) 

Again,  if  we  write 

«*=1»'p/a».  (7) 

equations  (4)  take  the  form 

(V»+««)(«,..«,)=(l-^)(g^.         g^.         ^). 

We  may  suppose  that  A  is  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  equation  (5),  then  one 
solution  (ui,  v„  Wi)  of  the  equations  last  written  is 

,  ,         1  /aA     3A     aA\ 

and  a   more  complete  solution  is  obtained  by  adding  to  these  values  for 
1*1,  Vi,  Wi,  complementary  solutions  (t/j,  v^,  w^)  of  the  system  of  equations 

(V"  + /t»)  t^  =  0,    (V»+«>)^a=0,     ( V2  +  >c»)  t(;,  =  0, (8) 

and  ^J^^^^^^o (9) 

ox      oy      oz 

When  these  functions  are  determined  the  displacement  can  be  written  in 
the  form 

{%  V,  w)==A(ui  +  Ui,  Vi-^-Vi,  Wi'\-W2)coa(pt-¥€) (10) 

191.    Solution  by  means  of  spherioal  harmonios. 

A  solution  of  the  equation  (V"  +  A*)  A  =  0  can  be  obtained  by  supposing 
that  A  is  of  the  form  /(r)fi>„,  where  r*  =  a^'^y^  -\- z*,  and  Sn  is  a  spherical 
surface  harmonic  of  degree  n.  We  write  Rn  instead  of  /(r).  Then  rRn  is 
a  solution  of  Riccati's  equation 

of  which  the  complete  primitive  is  expressible  in  the  form 

1   9  V*  An  sin  hr  +  5„  cos  hr 


'•^=^*'(;3i.) 


r 


An  and  Bn  being  arbitrary  constants.  The  function  r^Sn  is  a  spherical  solid 
harmonic  of  degree  n.  When  the  region  of  space  within  which  A  is  to  be 
determined  contains  the  origin,  so  that  the  function  A  has  no  singularities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  origin,  we  take  for  A  the  formula 

A  =  Sa>„>fr^(Ar),    (11) 
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where  wn  is  a  spherical  solid  harmonic  of  positive  degree  n,  the  summation 
refers  to  diflferent  values  of  n,  and  V^nC^)  is  the  function*  determined  by 
the  equation 

^-«-Si)"(^') a^) 

The  function  yjt^  (^)  is  expressible  as  a  power  series,  viz. : 

(-)»  (  x^  a?*  1 

'''''  ^"^^""l .  3 .  6  ...  (2^1)  t^ ""2 (271+3)  "*"  2  .  4 .  (2n+3)  (2n+5)"  "•J  '    '"^^^^ 

which  is  convergent  for  all  finite  values  of  x.  It  is  an  "integral  function.''  It  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  Bessel's  fimction  by  the  formula 

V'«(*)-(-)"iV(2T)«"'""'*>-^„+i(*) (14) 

It  satisfies  the  difierential  equation 

/flP      2(n  +  l)  d     A  .    ,  ^    ^ 
The  functions  yfr^  (x)  for  consecutive  values  of  n  are  connected  by  the  equations 

The  function  ♦^  (x)  determined  by  the  equation 

which  has  a  pole  of  order  2?^+!  at  the  origin,  and  is  expressible  by  means  of  a  BessePs 
function  of  order  -  (w+i),  satisfies  equations  (16)  and  (16). 

In  like  manner  solutions  of  equations  (8)  and  (9)  which  are  free  from  sin- 
gularities in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  origin  can  be  expressed  in  the  forms 

where  Um  Vn,  ^n  aro  spherical  solid  harmonics  of  degree  n,  provided  that 
these  harmonics  are  so  related  that 

g  +  |  +  ^  =  0 (9bis) 

One  way  of  satisfying  this  equation  is  to  take  i7n,  V^,  Wn  to  have  the  forms 
[f=t/^^^-5^       F-^?3&*«^?Vn       W_^?Xn-v^  (i^\ 

where  %»  is  a  spherical  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n;   for  with  these  forms 
we  have 

-g^  +  -g^  +  -g^  =  0    and    xUn  +  yVn  +  zWn--0. 
A  second  way  of  satisfying  equation  (9  bis)  results  from  the  observation  that 
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curl  (t^,  t^8)  ^^2)  satisfies  the  same  system  of  equations  (8)  and  (9)  as  (t^,  i;,,  w^). 
If  we  take  1^',  ^v^,  w^  to  be  given  by  the  equations 

we  find  such  formulas  as 

t'-i^-'+-<''>("^--'t')-<"+»+-<->^"'    ■ 

where  '^n{icr)  means  dy^n{icr)ld{fcr).     By  means  of  the  identity 

'^"^^-'-'UM ™ 

and  the  relations  between  -^  functions  with  consecutive  suffixes,  the  above 
formula  is  reduced  to  the  following: — 

dy       dz      2n  +  l  "f"**-^  ^'^hx      2n  +  l  'f'''^'  ^'''^^  ''^    dx  [r^+'J  ' 

of  which  each  term  is  of  the  form   U^'^niicr),    In  like  manner  the  other 
components  of  curl  (its',  v^,  w^)  can  be  formed. 

Hence,  taking  ;^n  ^^d  ^n+i  to  be  any  two  solid  harmonics  of  degrees 
indicated  by  their  suffixes,  we  have  solutions  of  the  equations  (8)  and  (9)  in 
such  forms  as 


...kw(,i=-.^-+^) 


-^vl+^w-^-KM 


,(20) 


The  corresponding  forms  of  v^  and  w^  are  obtained  from  this  by  cyclical 
interchange  of  the  letters  x,  y,  z, 

192.    Formation    of   the    boundary    conditions    for    a   vibrating 
sphere. 

We  have  now  to  apply  this  analysis  to  the  problem  of  the  free  vibrations 
of  a  solid  sphere.  For  this  purpose  we  must  calculate  the  trcwjtion  across 
a  spherical  surface  with  its  centre  at  the  origin.  The  components  JTr, 
Fr,  Zr  of  this  traction  are  expressed,  as  in  Article  175,  by  formulae  of 
the  type 

=  -a;A  +  ^  \yLX'\-vy-\-v)z)-\-r :, u (21) 

IL  fJt  OX  07* 

In  this  formula  A  has  the  form  given  in  (11),  viz.:  ]Sa>n'^n(^0>  ^^^  ^»  ^»  ^ 
have  such  forms  as 

(22) 


-^l*-<-)--^i(^:) 
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We  find 

uaj  +  vy  +  ii;^;  =  -  ^  g-  +  S  (n  + 1)  [yjtnifcr)  +  Kh^n+^fcr)}  <^n+i, 


or 


ua?4-vy  +  W2r  =  2-^  {n>;rn(Ar)-hAn|rn  (Ar)}a>n-(n+l)(2n+3)^^n+i('tr)<^n+i    . 

(23) 

This  formula  gives  us  an  expression  for  the  radial  displacement 

(ux  ■\-vy  +  wz)/r. 

In  forming  the  typical  terms  of  a?A,  x-  (luc  +  vy  +  w^r),  r  ^ w  we  make 

continual  use  of  identities  of  the  type  (19)  and  of  the  equations  satisfied  by 
the  yjr  functions.  We  shall  obtain  in  succession  the  contributions  of  the  several 
harmonic  functions  oin,  ^>  Xn  to  each  of  the  above  expressions. 

The  function  {On  contributes  to  ^A  the  terms 

S^t.w{^^"-^|(^)} (2*) 

and  the  functions  <f)n,  Xn  contribute  nothing  to  a?A. 

The  function  <»«  contributes  to  d  {ux  +  vy  +  wz)/dx  the  terms 

-  ^.  \n^n  (hr)  +  Anfr,'  (Ar)}  ^ 

- 1,  [(n  +  1)  Artn'  ihr)  +  AV^„"  (Ar)}  ^^^  |^»  -  ^>  ^1  (-^,)| . 
which  reduce  to 

+.(*r)  +  !+l+,'(Ar)}5^|(^,) (25, 

The  function  <^„  contributes  to  d  (ux  ■\- vy  +  wz)/dx  the  terms 

-  n  {(2n  +  1)  t„  («r)  +  *rt„'  (*r)}  ^  +  n*,^„'  («r)  r-»+«  1  (^,) .  . .  .(26) 

The  function  Xn  contributes  nothing  to  this  expression. 
The  function  &>„  contributes  to  u  the  terms 

(27) 


{ 
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fill 

and  it  contributes  to  r  ^ u  the  terms 

or 

n-2 


A»  1  2n  + 1    *^"  ^'"^^  ^  2n  +  1  "f^"  ^'^'^^J  dx 


which  reduce  to 


|(n-2)- 


2n  +  l 


^-.M+l^-^ln^.'w]^" 


The  function  ^  contributes  to  rdu/dr  —  u  the  terms 
{(n  -  2)  fn-x  («r)  +  /w^'„-i  (/w)}  ^ 

-  ;^  **  K-+.  («^)  +  «^««  (*^)1  **'^' I,  (^i) (29) 

The  function  Xn  contributes  to  the  same  expression  the  terms 

Kn-l)t„(«r)  +  «r^„'(^)}(y^?-z^) (30) 

Complete  expressions  for  the  tractions  X^,  Fr,  Zr  can  now  be  written 
down  in  accordance  with  (21),  and  we  may  express  the  conditions  that  these 
tractions  vanish  at  the  surface  of  a  sphere  r  =  a  in  forms  of  which  the  type  is 


^H^-'^h'-'-s*'--U^) 


+  Cn 


ow  ox  V^^^  > 


=  0. 


(31) 


where  pn.  c^n*  &n,  c„,  dn  ate  constants.  The  values  of  these  constants  can  be 
found  from  the  above  analysis.  When  we  write  K^jh^  —  2  for  Xjfi,  and  use  the 
equations  satisfied  by  the  -^  functions,  we  find  the  following  expressions  for 
the  constants 

i>n  =  («  -  1 )  ^n  (fca)  +  KayJTn  (ko),  ^ 


"^  "  (2n+l)A'  ''"'"''^^ ^^""^  +  2  (71  -  1)  yfr^^,  (ka)l 
1       f«*  ,    /L  X      2(n  +  2)  ,   ,,,    0 

Cn  =  fc'a^n  (fca)  +  2  (n  -  1)  i^n-i  (/ca), 
dn  =  ic"  :—rT  l^n  (fca)  +  — ^= ^>/r„  (/ca) 


> 


n+1 


.(32) 
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There  are  two  additional  equations  of  the  type  (31)  which  are  to  be  obtained 
from  the  one  written  down  by  cyclical  interchange  of  the  letters  x,  y,  z. 
These  equations  hold  at  the  surface  r^a, 

193.    IncompresBible  material. 

In  the  case  of  incompressible  material  we  have  to  take  A»0  and  to  replace  XA  by  -  U, 
where  n  denotes  a  finite  pressure.    The  equations  of  motion  become  three  of  the  type 

in  which  du/da-^dv/dy+dwfdz^O.  We  find  at  once  that  n  must  be  an  harmonic  function, 
and  we  may  put 

in  which  co^  is  a  spherical  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n.    When  u,  v,  w  are  simple  harmonic 

functions  of  t  with  period  ^/p,  the  equations  of  motion  become  three  equations  of  the 

type 

(vH<c")w-ft~*3n/aa?-0, 

and  the  integrals  can  be  found  in  such  forms  as 


1  _aa) 


'n 


«--3*  ar+«» 


K 


da; 


where  u^  la  given  by  (20).    The  formula  for  rX^/fi  now  becomes 

and  the  terms  contributed  to  the  right-hand  member  by  »,» are 

while  the  terms  contributed  by  0«  and  Xn  &re  the  same  as  before.  The  result  of  assuming 
incompressibility  of  the  material  is  therefore  to  change  On  into =■ ^— ^ — -  and  6„ 

into  —  r =- ,  without  altering  the  remaining  coefficients  in  the  left-hand  member  of  (31). 

194.    Frequency  equations  for  vibrating  sphere. 

The  left-hand  members  of  the  equations  of  type  (31)  are  sums  of 
spherical  solid  harmonics  of  positive  degrees,  and  they  vanish  at  the 
surface  r^a.  It  follows  that  they  vanish  everywhere.  If  we  difiFerentiate 
the  left-hand  members  of  these  equations  with  respect  to  x,y,  z  respectively 
and  add  the  results  we  obtain  the  equation 

&na>n  +  d»<^n  =  0 (33) 

If  we  multiply  the  left-hand  members  of  the  equations  of  type  (31)  by 
X,  y,  z  respectively  and  add  the  results,  we  find,  after  simplification  by  means 
of  (33),  the  equation 

an®n  +  Cn<^n  =  0 (34) 
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The  equations  of  type  (31)  then  show  that  we  must  have 

It  follows  that  the  vibrations  fall  into  two  classes.     In  the  first  class 
(t>n  and  <f>n  vanish  and  the  frequency  is  given  by  the  equation 

Pn  =  0,   (35) 

where  pn  is  given  by  the  first  of  (32).  In  the  second  class  Xn  vanishes 
and  the  frequency  is  given  by  the  equation 

andn-  bnCn  =  0,     (36) 

where  On,  b^  Cn,  dn  are  given  by  (32).  In  the  vibrations  of  this  class  ©n 
and  if>n  are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  compatible  equations  (33) 
and  (34). 

195.    Vibrations  of  the  first  olass*. 

When  the  vibration  is  of  the  first  class  the  displacement  is  of  the  form 

(«,  .,  ^)=^co8(p«+.)^«(«r)(/f--.|»,   z^-s%\  *|"-y|-),  ...(37) 

where  jK*=/)*p//i;  and  the  possible  values  of  ;?  are  determined  by  the  equation 

(w-l)V'«(*ca)+<aVr»'(<a)=0.     (38) 

The  dilatation  vanishes.  The  radial  displacement  also  vanishes,  so  that  the  displacement 
at  any  point  is  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
It  is  also  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  normal  to  that  surface  of  the  family  Xfi= const, 
which  passes  through  the  point.  The  spherical  surfaces  determined  by  the  equation 
^^(icr)=0  are  ''nodal/'  that  is  to  say  the  displacement  vanishes  at  these  surfaces.  The 
spherical  surfaces  determined  by  the  equation 

(n- 1)  V^n  (#cr)+KrV.„' (icr)=0, 

in  which  k  is  a  root  of  (38),  are  "anti -nodal,"  that  is  to  say  there  is  no  traction  across 
these  surfaces.  If  k^,  k,,  ...  are  the  values  of  k  in  ascending  order  which  satisfy  (38),  the 
anti-nodal  surfaces  corresponding  with  the  vibration  of  frequency  (2»r)~*^(/*/p)K,  have 
radii  equal  to  K^a/ic,,  K^a/Kgy  ...  Kg^iu/Kg, 

If  n=I  we  have  rotatory  vibrations  i.    Taking  the  axis  of  2;  to  be  the  axis  of  the 

harmonic  xd  the  displacement  is 

* 

(m,  V,  w)=AcoB{pt'\'€)yjti(Kr)(y,  -x,  0), 

so  that  every  spherical  surface  concentric  with  the  boundary  turns  round  the  axis  of  z 
through  a  small  angle  proportional  to  ^l^iC^r),  or  to  («cr)~*cos«cr-(icr)""3sin  icr.  The 
possible  values  of  k  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  ^/(fca)=0,  or 

tan  Ka=3ica/(3  -  K*a*). 

*  The  results  stated  in  this  Ajiicle  and  the  following  are  dae  to  H.  Lamb,  loc.  cit,  p.  265. 
t  Modes  of  vibration  analogous  to  the  rotatory  vibrations  of  the  sphere  have  been  found 
for  any  solid  of  revolution  by  P.  Jaerisch,  J,/.  Math.  (Crelle),  Bd.  104  (1889). 
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The  lowest  roots  of  this  equation  are 

—  =  1-8346,   2-8960,   39225,   4-9385,  59489,  6-9563,.... 

IT 

The  number  w/ica  is  the  ratio  of  the  period  of  oscillation  to  the  time  taken  bj  a  wave  of 
distortion*  to  travel  over  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  The  nodal 
surfaces  are  given  by  the  equation  tan  icr=  «cr,  of  which  the  roots  are 

-  =  1-4303,   2-4590,   3-4709,   4-4774,   5*4818,   6-4844,.... 

IT 

196.    Vibrations  of  the  seoond  olass. 

When  the  vibration  is  of  the  second  class  the  components  of  displacement  are  expressed 
by  equations  of  the  type 

The  frequency  equation  (36)  cannot  be  solved  numerically  until  the  ratio  k/A  is  known\  ^f^K4^.j»«/^M 
We  shall  consider  chiefly  incompressible  material,  for  which  A/«c=0,  and  material  ful-|-feVKA^**fc^«^*' 
filling  Poisson's  condition  (X=/i),  for  which  KJk^JZ, 

Radial  vibrations. 

When  n=0  we  have  radial  vibrations.    The  normal  functions  are  of  the  form 

w-^^o'W,     t^=fV^o'(^0,    ^^l^o(hr),    (40) 

and  the  frequency  equation  is  bQ=0,  or 

V'o(/'«)+i*«V'o(A<»)=0,    •• (4n 

K  a 
which  is 

tan  Aa_  1 

~ha~ ""  r^{K^]h^)~h^^ ' 

There  are,  of  course,  no  radial  vibrations  when  the  material  is  incompressible.    When 
ic*/A*=s3,  the  six  lowest  roots  of  the  frequency  equation  are  given  by 

—  =  -8160,   1-9285,   2-9359,  39658,  49728,   5*9774. 

IF 

The  number  ir/ha  is  the  ratio  of  the  period  of  oscillation  to  the  time  taken  by  a  wave  of 
dilatation  t  to  travel  over  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

Spheroidal  vibrations. 

When  71=2  and  m^  and  <^2  ^^^^  zonal  harmonics  we  have  what  may  be  called  spheroidal 
vibrations,  in  which  the  sphere  is  distorted  into  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  becoming 
alternately  prolate  and  oblate  according  to  the  phase  of  the  motion.  Vibrations  of  this 
type  would  tend  to  be  forced  by  forces  of  appropriate  period  and  of  the  same  type  as  tidal, 
disturbing  forces.  It  is  found  that  the  lowest  root  of  the  frequency  equation  for  free 
vibrations  of  this  type  is  given  by  Ka/rr  =  -848  when  the  material  is  incompressible,  and  by 
ica/n-  =  -840  when  the  material  fulfils  Poisson's  condition.  For  a  sphere  of  the  same  size 
and  mass  as  the  Earth,  supposed  to  be  incompressible  and  as  rigid  as  steel,  the  period  of 
the  gravest  free  vibration  of  the  type  here  described  is  about  66  minutes. 

*  The  velocity  of  waves  of  distortion  is  (m/p)  •    See  Chapter  XIII. 

t  The  velocity  of  waves  of  dilatation  is  V{(X  +  2m)/p}>    S^e  Chapter  XIII. 

L.  K.  18 
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197.  Further  investigations  on  the  vibrations  of  spheres. 

The  vibrations  of  a  sphere  that  would  be  forced  by  surface  tractions  proportional  to  simple 
harmonic  functions  of  the  time  have  been  investigated  bj  Chree*.  Free  vibrations  of  a 
shell  bounded  by  concentric  spherical  surfaces  have  been  discussed  by  Lambf,  with  special 
reference  to  the  case  in  which  the  shell  is  thin.  The  influence  of  gravity  on  the  free 
vibrations  of  an  incompressible  sphere  has  been  considered  by  Bromwich  |.  He  found,  in 
particular,  that  the  period  of  the  '^spheroidal'*  vibrations  of  a  sphere  of  the  same  size 
and  mass  as  the  Earth  and  as  rigid  as  steel  would  be  diminished  from  66  to  55  minutes  by 
the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  parts  of  the  sphere.  A  more  general  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  gravitation  in  a  sphere  of  which  the  material  is  not  incompressible  has  been 
given  by  Jeans  §. 

198.  Radial  vibrations  of  a  hollow  sphere|{. 

The  radial  vibrations  of  a  sphere  or  a  spherical  shell  may  be  investigated  very  simply 
in  terms  of  polar  coordinates.  In  the  notation  of  Article  98  we  should  find  that  the  radial 
displacement  V  satisfies  the  equation 

and  that  the  radial  traction  rr  across  a  sphere  of  radius  r  is 

The  primitive  of  the  differential  equation  for  U  may  be  written 

-- __    d      fA^Knhr^B cos kr\ 
^"MjiP)  \  W  )  * 

and  the  condition  that  the  traction  rr  vanishes  at  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  r  is 

[(X  +  2/i)  {(2  -  AV»)  sin  kr  -  2Ar  cos  hr} + 2X  {hr  cos  hr  -  sin  kr)]  A 

+ [(X + 2/i)  {(2  -  A*r«)  cos  Ar + 2Ar  sin  Ar}  -  2X  (Ar  sin  Ar + cos  Ar)]  J5 = 0. 

When  the  sphere  is  complete  up  to  the  centre  we  must  put  B^O,  and  the  condition  for  the 
vanishing  of  the  traction  at  r=a  is  the  frequency  equation  which  we  found  before.  In 
the  case  of  a  spherical  shell  the  frequency  equation  is  foimd  by  eliminating  the  ratio 
A  :  B  from  the  conditions  which  express  the  vanishing  of  rr  at  r^a  and  at  r=&.  We 
write 

so  that  2X/(X+2/i)=2-v,  and  then  the  equation  is 

yAa+(A»o«-i/)tanAa  __  vhhJf{hm-v)\AVihh 
(Pa«  - 1.)  -  vh4X  tan  ha  "  {/i^b'^  -  y)  -  vhb  tan  hb ' 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  very  thin  spherical  shell  this  equation  may  be  replaced  by 

da  {h^a^  —  v)  —  vha  tan  Iia      ' 
which  is 

A«a8  see*  ha  {A^a*  -  y  (3  -  y )} = 0, 

*  Loc.  cit,  p.  265.  t  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc,,  vol.  14  (1883). 

X  London  Math.  Sac.  Proc.,  vol.  80  (1899). 
§  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  (Ser.  A),  vol.  201  (1903). 

II  The  problem  of  the  radial  vibrations  of  a  solid  sphere  was  one  of  those  discussed  by  Poisson 
in  his  memoir  of  1828.     See  Introduction,  footnote  86. 
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and  we  have  therefore 

Aa=V{''(3-i')}. 

In  terms  of  Poisson's  ratio  o-  the  period  is 


ira 


V  Vi+J' 


199.    Vibrations  of  a  oiroular  oylinder. 

We  shall  investigate  certain  modes  of  vibration  of  an  isotropic  circular 
cylinder,  the  curved  surface  of  which  is  free  from  traction,  on  the  assumption 
that,  if  the  axis  of  z  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the  displace- 
ment is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  ^  as  well  as  of  i*.  Vibrations  of  these 
types  would  result,  in  an  unlimited  cylinder,  from  the  superposition  of  two 
trains  of  waves  travelling  along  the  cylinder  in  opposite  directions.  When 
the  cylinder  is  of  finite  length  the  frequency  of  free  vibration  would  be 
determined  by  the  conditions  that  the  plane  ends  are  free  from  traction. 
We  shall  find  that,  in  general,  these  conditions  are  not  satisfied  exactly  by 
modes  of  vibration  of  the  kinc|  described,  but  that,  when  the  radius  of  the 
cylinder  is  small  compared  with  its  length,  they  are  satisfied  approximately. 

We  use  the  equations  of  vibration  referred  to  cylindrical  coordinates 
r.  By  z.     The  equations  are 

\ 
dr 


P  ^«  =  (^  +  V)  sr  -  —  lid  +  2/* 


dt? 


dd 


dz 


P  -^  =  (>-  +  2/t)  z  a^  -  2/* -^  +  2/it 


r  dd 


dz 


dr  ' 


V 


in  which 


-      /-w   .  o  \3^     2/i  9   ,       ,      2/*3«r, 


.(42) 


and 


r      dr         r  dd      dz  ' 


.(43) 


ItHSf  := 


1  dut     du^ 


T  de 


o        _dUr       dUz 


^.=;C-^-|r).  •••<«) 


so  that  Wry  nTg,  xffg  satisfy  the  identical  relation 

1  9  (rq-y)      1  dw0     3iD>  __ 
r      dr         r  dd       dz 


.(45) 


The  stress-components  irr,  rff,  rz  vanish  at  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
r==a.    These  stress-components  are  expressed  by  the  formulae 

dr\r 


rr  =  \  A  -h  2/1 


dr 


fl  at4^        a  /ue\) 


rz 


=.( 


_^     d% 
dz      dr 


^V  ...(46) 


*  The  theory  is  effectively  due  to  L.  Poehhammer,  J.  f.  Math.  {CrelU),  Bd.  81  (1876),  p.  324. 
It  has  been  disoussed  also  by  C.  Ghiee,  lac.  cit,  p.  266. 
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In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  above  we  shall  take  Ur,  Ug,  Ug  to 
be  of  the  forms 

u^=U^^y'+pt)^     w^  =  Fe*<y'+^>,    w,=  Fe'<y'+^«>, (47) 

in  which  U,  V,  W  are  functions  of  r,  0. 

200.     Torsional  vibrations. 

We  can  obtain  a  solution  in  which  U  and  W  vanish  and  V  is  independent 
of  0.  The  first  and  third  of  equations  (42)  are  satisfied  identically,  and  the 
second  of  these  equations  becomes 

|^.l|-r-ir..^r.o (4S, 

where  K^^p^p/fi  —  rf,  Hence  V  is  of  the  form  jBJi(/cV),  where  JB  is  a 
constant,  and  Ji  denotes  Bessel's  function  of  order  unity.  The  conditions 
at  the  surface  r  =  a  are  satisfied  if  k   is  a  root  of  the  equation 

da\     a 

One  solution  of  the  equation  is  k=  0,  and  the  corresponding  form  of  V  given 
by  equation  (48)  is  F=  Br,  where  JB  is  a  constant. 

We  have  therefore  found  a  simple  harmonic  wave-motion  of  the  type 

T^«0.     U0  =  Br€^<r'+P^\    u^^O,  (49) 

in  which  7"  =  P^p/m^  Such  waves  are  waves  of  torsion,  and  they  are  propa- 
gated along  the  cylinder  with  velocity  sJifijp)*, 

The  traction  across  a  normal  section  -?  =  const,  vanishes  iidu^jdz  vanishes; 
and  we  can  have,  therefore,  firee  torsional  vibrations  of  a  circular  cylinder  of 
length  Z,  in  which  the  displacement  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


=  0. 


Ua  mrz 

—  =cos 


5„co8(^f  ^^  +  .).    (50) 


r  I  \  t    'V  P 

n  being  any  integer,  and  the  origin  being  at  one  end. 

201.    Longitudinal  vibrations. 

We  can  obtain  a  solution  in  which  V  vanishes  and  U  and  W  are 
independent  of  0.  The  second  of  equations  (42)  is  then  satisfied  identically, 
and  from  the  first  two  of  these  equations  we  find 

9r*      T  dr 

where  *''=i>'f>/(X.+ 2/i)-7»,     K'^^p^p/fi- y^ (52) 

*  Of.  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  Chapter  VII. 


(51) 


.(53) 


...(54) 
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We  must  therefore  take  A  and  m^,  as  functions  of  r,  to  be  proportional 
to  J^{h'r)  and  Ji(Kr).     Then  to  satisfy  the  equations 

we  have  to  take  U  and  TT  to  be  of  the  forms 

U  =  A^J,  (h'r)  +  CyJ,  (*'r). 

W  =  AiyJ, {h'r)  +  ^  I  {rJ,  (K'r)}, 
where  A  and  (7  are  constants. 

The  traction  across  the  cylindrical  surface  r  =  a  vanishes  if  A  and  C  are 
connected  by  the  equations 

On  eliminating  the  ratio  A  :  C  vfe  obtain  the  frequency  equation. 

When  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  small  we  may  approximate  to  the 
frequency  by  expanding  the  Bessel's  functions  in  series.     On  putting 

Jo  (h'a)  =  1  -  JA'W  +  ^h'^a\    J^  (xa)  =  xa  -  ix^a*, 

the  frequency  equation  becomes 

+  2rffc'  (1  -  f  aV«)  aA'»(l  -  ia«A'«)  =  0. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  no  wave-motion  of  the  type  in  question  can  be  found  by 
putting  K  =  0.  Omitting  the  factor  xa  and  the  terms  of  order  a^  we  find  a 
first  approximation  to  the  value  of  p  in  terms  of  7  in  the  form 

p^y^(Elp\ (55) 

where  E,  =fi  (3\  +  2/a)/(\  +  fi),  is  Young's  modulus.  The  waves  thus  found 
are  "  longitudinal "  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  are  propagated  along 
the  cylinder  is  's/(E/p)  approximately*. 

When  we  retain  terms  in  a^  we  find  a  second  approximation f  to  the 

velocity  in  the  form 

p^ys^'(E/p)(l-i<x^a'\   (56) 

where  <r,  =  iX/(X  +  /x-),  is  Poisson's  ratio. 

♦  Cf.  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  Chapter  VII. 

t  The  resalt  is  due  to  L.  Pochhammer,  loc»  eit,  p.  275.  It  was  found  independently  by 
C.  Chree,  Quart.  J,  of  Math,^  vol.  21  (1886),  and  extended  by  him,  Quart.  J.  of  Math,, 
vol.  24  (1890),  to  oases  in  which  the  normal  section  of  the  cylinder  is  not  circular  and  the 
material  is  not  isotropic  ;  in  these  cases  the  term  \ff^a^  of  the  above  expression  (56)  is  replaced 
by  i<rVc^«  where  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cylinder  about  the  line  of  centres  of  the 
noi-mal  sections. 
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When  the  cylinder  is  terminated  by  two  plane  sections  z^O  and  z^ly 
and  these  sections  are  free  from  traction,  zz  and  zr  must  vanish  sX  z=0  and 
s,t  z  =  L     We  find  for  the  values  of  zz  and  zr  at  any  section  the  expressions 


zz 


Sir 


r)  .  J,(«'r) 


}] 


^(yxr^t)^ 


Now  we  can  have  a  solution  of  the  form 


TnTT 


9Jo  (A'O     ^^ 


dr 


+ 


i 


G«t/i  (/eV)    sin  -^  cos  (pn^  +  e)» 


^n./o  (AV)  +  On 


3J,  (/cV)   t/; 

■  + 


dr 


— '>      C0Q—j-GOS{pnt  +  €)y 


...(57) 


in  which  the  ratio  An  :  C^  is  known  from  the  conditions  which  hold  at  r  =  a, 
7  has  been  replaced  by  nir/l,  and  p„  is  approximately  equal  to  (nir/1)  »J{Elp) 
when  a  is  small  compared  with  I.     This  solution  satisfies  the  condition 

zz^O  at  2:  =  0  and  at  £r  =  i,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  condition  zr^Q  at 

these  surfaces.     Since,  however,  zr  =  0  at  the  surface  r=:^a  for  all  values 

of  Zy  the  traction  zr  is  very  small  at  all  points  on  the  terminal  sections 
z^Q  and  z=^l  when  a  is  small  compared  with  L 

If  we  take  i^r  to  contain  cos  (mrz/l),  and  tt,  to  contain  —  sin  (mrz/l),  the 
other  factors  being  the  same  as  before,  we  have  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
longitudinal  vibrations  in  a  cylinder  of  which  the  centres  of  both  ends  are 
fixed. 

202.    Transverse  vibrations. 

Another  interesting  solution  of  equations  (42)  can  be  obtained  by  taking 
Ur  and  Ug  to  be  proportional  to  cos^,  and  Uq  to  be  proportional  to  sin  ft 
Modifying  the  notation  of  (47)  in  Article  199,  we  may  write 

M^=Crcostfe'<y*+P«,    us=  V sin  e e'^y-^^^    w,  =  TF cos  tf  e*'r*+^>",  (58) 

where  Z7,  F,  W  are  functions  of  r.     Then  we  have 


A=     cos 


ff(^^^'^^(^'\-j  +  ^'\-tyWy  ' 


2mr  -  -  sin  0  e'^y+P^^ 


2tir,  =     COB d C <i«+y«)  (lyU-^Y 


dv   V    u\ 


2«r,  =     sin  d  e'li-'+y"  f  V-  +  -  +  -  )  • 

\or      r      r  I 


.(59) 
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From  equations  (42)  we  may  form  the  equation 


,(60) 


where  A'*  is  given  by  the  first  of  equations  (52);   and  it  follows  that  A 
can  be  written  in  the  form 

A  =^ -- -^^  AJ,{h'r)  cos  de^y'^^\   (61) 

where  J.  is  a  constant. 


Again,  we  may  form  the  equation 


_^„=li 


w,  =  -  —  I  r 


■■{' 


9«r, 


tJ, 


fi     "     r  di'  V   dr  J      r*      dz 


fi  a ,    ,1  atsTa] 


which,  in  virtue  of  (45),  is  the  same  as 


9»«r,       1  9«r,       ^z.'t  A 


.(62) 


where  «'*  is  given  by  the  second  of  equations  (52).     It  follows  that  2tD-,  can 
be  written  in  the  form 


2t!r^  =  k'^CJ,  (kv)  sin  0 e*(r«+P«), 
where  0  is  a  constant. 

We  may  form  also  the  equation 


(63) 


9  9-0", 


/^ 


^r  o        _  1  _1   /^-r  —  ^^  -  ^  ?^ 

r^      '^'^''     r»  9r  V    df)     dr  dz  ' 


(64) 


which,  in  virtue  of  (45),  is  the  same  as 

In  this  equation  2'Gjg  has  the  value  given  in  (63),  and  it  follows  that  2^0-^  can 
be  written  in  the  form 

2r.^  =  Lc^Jl^KcB^'^''^]^inee^^r^^\    (65) 

where  jB  is  a  constant.     The  equations  connecting  the  quantities  U,  F,  W 
with  A,  Wy,  ^g  can  then  be  satisfied  by  putting 


OT  or  T 

-  -^  9r      ' 


(66) 


r  r 

W^tArfJ^ {Kr)  -  lBk'^  Ji  (« V). 

When  these  forms  for  U,  F,  W  are  substituted  in  (58)  we  have  a  solution 
of  equations  (42).     Since  t^^  sin  ^  +  w^  cos  6  vanishes  when  r  =  0,  the  motion 
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of  points  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  takes  place  in  the  plane  containing  the 
unstrained  position  of  that  axis  and  the  line  from  which  6  is  measured ;  and, 
since  u^  vanishes  when  r  =  0,  the  motion  of  these  points  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  Hence  the  vibrations  are  of  a  "  transverse "  or 
"  flexural  '*  type. 

We  could  form  the  conditions  that  the  cylindrical  surface  is  free  from 
traction.  These  conditiobs  are  very  complicated,  but  it  may  be  shown  by 
expanding  the  Bessel's  functions  in  series  that,  when  the  radius  a  of  the 
cylinder  is  very  small,  the  quantities  p  and  7  are  connected  by  the 
approximate  equation* 

p^^iay(E/pX     (67) 

where  E  is  Young's  modulus.  This  is  the  Well-known  equation  for  the 
frequency  p/27r  of  flexural  waves  of  length  2'7r/y  travelling  along  a  cylindrical 
bar.  The  ratios  of  the  constants  A,  B,  C  which  correspond  with  any  value  of 
7  are  determined  by  the  conditions  at  the  cylindrical  surface. 

When  the  cylinder  is  terminated  by  two  normal  sections  z  =  0  and  z  =  l, 
we  write  m/l  for  the  real  positive  fourth  root  of  ^'^pja^E.  We  can  obtain 
four  forms  of  solution  by  substituting  for  47  in  (52),  (58),  (66)  the  four 
quantities  +  mjl  and  ±  imjl  successively.  With  the  same  value  of  p  we 
should  have  four  sets  of  constants  A,  B,  C,  but  the  ratios  A  :  B  :  C  in  each 

set  would  be  known.  The  conditions  that  the  stress-components  zz,  z0 
vanish  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  would  yield  sufficient  equations  to 
enable  us  to  eliminate  the  constants  of  the  types  A,  B^  C  and  obtain  an 

equation  for  p.  The  condition  that  the  stress-component  zr  vanishes  at 
the  ends  cannot  be  satisfied  exactly ;  but,  as  in  the  problem  of  longitudinal 
vibrations,  it  is  satisfied  approximately  when  the  cylinder  is  thin. 

♦  Of.  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  Chapter  VIIL 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  WAVES  IN  ELASTIC  SOLID  MEDIA. 

203.  The  solution  of  the  equations  of  free  vibration  of  a  body  of  given 
form  can  be  adapted  to  satisfy  any  given  initial  conditions,  when  the 
frequency  equation  has  been  solved  and  the  normal  functions  determined ; 
but  the  account  that  would  in  this  way  be  given  of  the  motion  that  ensues 
upon  some  local  disturbance  originated  within  a  body,  all  points  (or  some 
points)  of  the  boundary  being  at  considerable  distances  from  the  initially 
disturbed  portion,  would  be  difficult  to  interpret.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
motion  the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  near  to  the  boundary  are  not  disturbed, 
and  the  motion  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  body  were  of  unlimited 
extent.  We  accordingly  consider  such  states  of  small  motion  in  an  elastic 
solid  medium,  extending  indefinitely  in  all  (or  in  some)  directions,  as  are  at 
some  time  restricted  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  medium,  the  remainder  of 
the  medium  being  at  rest  in  the  unstressed  state.  We  begin  with  the  case 
of  an  isotropic  medium. 

204.  Waves  of  dilatation  and  waves  of  distortion. 
The  equations  of  motion  of  the  medium  may  be  written 

(^-^^)fc'  ¥'  "aTj-^^^^^'"'^>  =  Ka^'  3^'  WJ'  •••(^> 

If  we  differentiate  the  left-hand  and  right-band  members  of  these  three 
equations  with  respect  to  x,  y,  z  respectively  and  add  the  results,  we  obtain 
the  equation 

(X  +  2^)  V  A  = /,  ^ (2) 

If  we  eliminate  A  from  the  equations  (1)  by  performing  the  operation  curl 
upon  the  left-hand  and  right-hand  members  we  obtain  the  equations 

/A^'(«^x,  «^y.  tsr,)  =  />g^(«^«,  ^y,  Vz) (3) 
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If  A  vanishes  the  equations  of  motion  become 

/^V»  (w,  V,  «(;)  =  p  —  (W,  V,  W) (4) 

If  «ra.,  tjy,  zTg  vanish,  so  that  (u,  v,  w)  is  the  gradient  of  a  potential  <^,  we  may 
put  V*<^  for  A,  and  then  we  have 

In  this  case  the  equations  of  motion  become 

{\-\-^h)^^(u,v,w)  =  p^^(u,v,w) (5) 

Equations  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5)  are  of  the  form 

|^  =  cv',^; (6) 

for  A,  c*  has  the  value  (\-{-2fA)/p;  for  Wa;,...  it  has  the  value  fi/p.  The 
equation  (6)  will  be  called  the  "characteristic  equation." 

If  ^  is  a  function  of  t  and  of  one  coordinate  only,  say  of  x,  the  equation  (6)  becomes 

which  may  be  integrated  in  the  form 

(f>=:f{x-ct)+F{x+ct)y 

f  and  F  denoting  arbitrary  functions,  and  the  solution  represents  plane  waves  propagated 
with  velocity  c.  If  ^  is  a  function  of  t  and  r  only,  r  denoting  the  radius  vector  from  a 
fixed  point,  the  equation  takes  the  form 

which  can  be  integrated  in  the  form 

f{r-ct)  .  F{r+ct) 
^  r  r 

and  again  the  solution  represents  waves  propagated  with  velocity  c.  A  function  of  the 
form  r'^f(r-ct)  represents  spherical  waves  diverging  from  a  source  at  the  origin  of  r. 

We  learn  that  waves  of  dilatation  involving  no  rotation  travel  through  the 
medium  with  velocity  {(\  +  2fi)/p}^,  and  that  waves  of  distortion  involving 
rotation  without  dilatation  travel  with  velocity  {/^/p}*.  Waves  of  these  two 
types  are  sometimes  described  as  "  irrotational "  and  "  equivoluminal " 
respectively*. 

•  Lord  Kelvin,  Phil.  Mag,  (Ser.  6),  vol.  47  (1899).  The  result  that  in  an  isotropic  solid  there 
are  two  types  of  waves  propagated  with  different  velocities  is  due  to  Poisson.  The  recognition  of 
the  irrotational  and  equivoluminal  characters  of  the  two  types  of  waves  is  due  to  Stokes.  See 
Introduction. 
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If  plane  waves  of  any  t)rpe  are  propagated  through  the  medium  with  any 
velocity  c  we  may  take  u,v,w  to  be  functions  of 

Ix  +  rny  +  nz  +  ct, 

in  which  f,  m,  n  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the 
waves.  The  equations  of  motion  then  give  rise  to  three  equations  of 
the  type 

where  the  accents  denote  diflFerentiatiou  of  the  functions  with  respect  to  their 
argument.     On  elimination  of  u",  v'\  w"  we  obtain  an  equation  for  c,  viz. : 

(\  +  2/i-pc*)(/i-/>c«)*  =  0,    (7) 

showing  that  all  plane  waves  travel  with  one  or  other  of  the  velocities  found 
above. 

206.     Motion  of  a  surface  of  discontinuity.    Kinematical  conditions. 

If  an  arbitrary  small  disturbance  is  originated  within  a  restricted  portion 
of  an  elastic  solid  medium,  neighbouring  portions  will  soon  be  set  in  motion 
and  thrown  into  states  of  strain.  The  portion  of  the  medium  which  is  dis- 
turbed at  a  subsequent  instant  will  not  be  the  same  as  that  which  was  disturbed 
initially.  We  may  suppose  that  the  disturbed  portion  at  any  instant  is 
bounded  by  a  surface  S,  If  the  medium  is  isotropic,  and  the  propagated 
disturbance  involves  dilatation  without  rotation,  we  may  expect  that  the 
surface  S  will  move  normally  to  itself  with  velocity  {(\  +  2/ii)//5}*;  if  it  involves 
rotation  without  dilatation^  we  may  expect  the  velocity  of  the  surfisuse  to  be 
{/i//o}*.  We  assume  that  the  surface  moves  normally  to  itself  with  velocity  c, 
and  seek  the  conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  at  the  moving  surface. 

On  one  side  of  the  surface  S  at  time  t  the  medium  is  disturbed  so  that 
there  is  displacement  (m,  v,  w)  ;  on  the  other  side  there  is  no  displacement. 
We  take  the  velocity  c  to  be  directed  from  the  first  side  towards  the  second, 
so  that  the  disturbance  spreads  into  parts  of  the  medium  which  previously 
were  undisturbed.  The  displacement  (w,  v,  w)  is  necessarily  continuous  in 
crossing  S,  and  it  therefore  vanishes  at  this  moving  surface.  Let  the  normal 
to  S  in  the  direction  in  which  c  is  estimated  be  denoted  by  v\  and  let  8 
denote  any  direction  in  the  tangent  plane  at  a  point  of  /Sf,  so  that  8  and  v  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Since  u  vanishes  at  every  point  of  /S,  the 
equation 

g^  cos  (a?, «)  +  g- cos  (y, «)  +  g^  cos  (2r, «)  =  0 

holds  for  all  directions  8  which  satisfy  the  equation 

cos  {Xy  s)  cos  (a;,  v)  +  cos  (y,  s)  cos  (y,  v)  +  cos  {z,  8)  cos  {Zy  v)  =  0. 
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It  follows  that,  at  all  points  of  8, 

dujdx    __    dujdy    _    dujdz    ^du  .^ 

cos  (a?,  1/)  ""  cos  (y,  t')     cos(-^,i;)      dv 

Again  u  =  0  is  an  equation  which  holds  at  the  moving  surface  S,  and  this 
equation  must  be  satisfied  to  the  first  order  in  Bt  when  for  x,  y,  z^  t  we 
substitute 

a:  H-  c  cos  (x,  v)  ht,    y -{•  c  cos  (y,  v)  8^,     z  +  c  cos  {z,  v)  ht,    t  -h  ht 

It  follows  that  at  every  point  of  S  we  must  have 

du 

di 


+  c  jcos (ar, ^)g^  +  cos (y^v)^-\-  cos (z, p)-^i  =  0 (9) 


On  combining  the  equations  (8)  and  (9)  we  find  that  the  following 
equations  must  hold  at  all  points  of  S: — 

du/dx    __    dujdy    _    d-ujdz    __3w__     19m  .  ^. 

cos  (a?,  v)  ~  cos  (y,  v)     cos  {z^v)      dv         c  dt 

Exactly  similar  equations  hold  with  v  and  w  in  place  of  u.  In  these 
equations  the  differential  coefiicients  of  w,...  are,  of  course,  to  be  calculated 
from  the  expressions  for  u,,..  on  that  side  of  8  on  which  there  is  disturbance 
at  time  t 

206.    Motion  of  a  surface  of  discontinuity.    Dynamical  conditions. 

The  dynamical  conditions  which  hold  at  the  surface  8  are  found  by 
considering  the  changes  of  momentum  of  a  thin  slice  of  the  medium  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  8.  We  mark  out  a  small  area  S8  of  8,  aud 
consider  the  prismatic  element  of  the  medium  which  is  bounded  by  8,  by  the 
normals  to  8  at  the  edge  of  Ss  and  by  a  surface  parallel  to  iSf  at  a  distance  c8t 
from  it.  Id  the  short  time  Bty  this  element  passes  from  a  state  of  rest  without 
strain  to  a  state  of  motion  and  strain  corresponding  with  the  displacement 
(u,  V,  w).  The  change  is  eflfected  by  the  resultant  traction  across  the 
boundaries  of  the  element,  that  is  by  the  traction  across  B8,  and  the  change 
of  momentum  is  equal  to  the  time-integral  of  this  traction.  The  traction  in 
question  acts  across  the  surface  normal  to  v  upon  the  matter  on  that  side  of 
the  surface  towards  which  v  is  drawn,  so  that  its  components  per  unit  of  area 
are  —  X„,  —  F„,  —  Z^.  The  resultants  are  obtained  by  multiplying  these  by 
B8y  and  their  impulses  by  multiplying  by  Bt  The  equation  of  momentum  is 
therefore 

from  which  we  have  the  equations 

/du     dv     dw 


pc 


\dt'  Wf  ae j - ~ (^•" ^•" '^••) (i^) 
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In  these  equations  du/dt,...  and  X^,.,.  are  to  be  calculated  from  the  values 
<»f  u,...  on  that  side  of  S  on  which  there  is  disturbance;  and  the  equations 
hold  at  all  points  of  S. 

In  the  case  where  there  is  motion  and  strain  on  both  sides  of  the  surface  S,  but  the 
displacements  on  the  two  sides  of  S  are  expressed  by  different  formulae,  we  may  denote 
them  by  {u^  v,,  w{)  and  (t^,,  v^,  w^.  At  all  points  of  8  the  displacement  must  be  the 
same  whether  it  is  calculated  from  the  expressions  for  t«], ...  or  from  those  for  2^, .... 
We  may  prove  that  the  values  at  8  of  the  differential  coefficients  of  t^, ...  are  connected 
by  equations  of  the  type 


9tti     Bwg     3t*i     du^     duj     du^ 

dx      dx      dy       "by       dz       dz 

cob(^,  v)  "  cos  (y,  v) "  cos  (3,  v)  ~  du       dv~     c\  dt       dt 


dx      dx      hf       dy       dz       dz      8t^     ^_     I  fdt^      dit^\ 


with  similar  equations  in  which  u  is  replaced  by  v  or  by  w.  If  we  denote  the  tractions 
calculated  from  (wj,  i^i,  w^)  by  XJ^^), ...  and  those  calculated  from  (uj,  Vj,  Wj)  by  X^W, ... 
we  may  show  that  the  values  at  8  of  these  quantities  and  of  dti^/dt^ ...  are  connected  by 
the  equations 

207.    Velocity  of  waves  in  isotropic  medium. 

If  we  write  I,  m,  n  for  the  direction  cosines  of  v,  the  equations  (11)  become 
three  equations  of  the  type 

of  which  the  right-hand  member  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 


,    9w  ,      dw     r.jdw) 


.(13) 


These  equations  hold  at  the  surface  S,  at  which  also  we  have  nine  equations 
of  the  type 

du        1  jdu 

di  =  —c^Ft <!*) 


so  that,  for  example, 


,  dv         dv        Imdv 


On  substituting  for  du/dx,...  from  (14)  in  (12),  we  obtain  the  equation 

p<^^-{iX  +  ^)l'  +  ,.}^  +  iX^^)(lm^  +  ln^-^); (15) 
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and,  on  eliminating  du/dt,  dv/dt,  dw/dt  from  this  and  the  two  similar  equations, 
we  obtain  the  equation  (7)  of  Article  204.  The  form  (13)  and  the  equations 
of  type  (14)  show  that  equation  (12)  may  also  be  written 

-pc^^^(X  +  2^)l(^^  +  ^  +  ^)-^m(^^-^)+^n(^^-^J.  <16) 

Hence  it  follows  that,  when  the  rotation  vanishes,  we  have  three  equations  of 
the  type 

from  which  we  should  find  that  pc'  =  \  +  2/a  ;  and,  when  the  dilatation 
vanishes,  we  have  three  equations  of  the  type 

from  which  we  should  find  that  pc^  =  fi. 

These  results  show  that  the  surface  of  discontinuity  advances  with  a 
velocity  which  is  either  {(\  +  2/a)//>}*  or  (/i//o)*,  and  that,  if  there  is  no 
rotation,  the  velocity  is  necessarily  {(X  +  2/i)/p}*,  and,  if  there  is  no  dilatation, 
the  velocity  is  necessarily  (/*//>)*. 

208.    Velocity  of  waves  in  seolotropic  solid  medium. 

Equations  of  the  types  (10)  and  (11)  hold  whether  the  solid  is  isotropic  or 
not.     The  former  give  the  six  equations 


C  ^  C  C 


(17) 


in  which  the  dots  denote  diflferentiation  with  respect  to  t,  and  I,  m,  n  are 
written  for  cos  (a:,  i/),....     The  equations  (11)  can  be  written  in  such  forms  as 

"pcu^l^ hmr —  +71^ — ,     (18) 

'^  oexx  oe^ey         degx 

where   W  denotes  the  strain-energy-function   expressed   in   terms   of  the 
components  of  strain. 

Now  let  f,  17,  f  stand  for  li/c,  v/c,  w/c.  Equations  (17)  are  a  linear 
substitution  expressing  e«c,...  in  terms  of  f,  rj,  f.  When  this  substitution 
is  carried  out  W  becomes  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  f,  17,  ^. 
Denote  this  function  by  IT.  We  observe  that,  since  Cyy,  e„,  By^  are  in- 
dependent of  f,  we  have  the  equation 

3f  8^aa  d^xy  ^^zx* 


=  0 (21) 
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and  we  have  similar  equations  for  dU/dfj  and  9n/9f.  Hence  the  equations  of 
type  (18)  can  be  written 

.-,     911        .       911         «o    911  /tt\\ 

Now  suppose  that  11  is  given  by  the  equation 

n  =  i|\ip+X«i7«  +  X„f»+ 2X^17?+ 2X«?|  +  2\,,fi7], (20) 

then  the  equations  (19)  show  that  c'  satisfies  the  equation 

Since  f,  rj,  f  are  connected  with  6^,...  by  a  real  linear  substitution,  the 
homogeneous  quadratic  function  11  is  necessarily  positive,  and  therefore 
equation  (21)  yields  three  real  positive  values  for  c*.  The  coefficients  of 
this  equation  depend  upon  the  direction  (i,  m,  n).  There  are  accordingly 
three  real  wave-velocities  answering  to  any  direction  of  propagation  of  waves*. 

The  above  investigation  is  effectively  due  to  E.  B.  Christoffelt,  who  has  given  the 
foUowing  method  for  the  formation  of  the  function  n : — Let  the  six  components  of  strain 
^xxy  ^W9i  •••  ^«v  be  denoted  by  ^|,  ^g,  ...  j?o  ;  and  let  c^  denote  the  form 

in  which  Cj,  C2, ...  have  no  quantitative  meaning,  but  Cj*  is  to  be  replaced  by  Cu,  c^c^  by  c,g 
and  so  on,  c^p  Cjs, ...  being  the  coefficients  in  the  strain-energy-function.  Then  we  may 
write  , 

Again,  let  X^,  X2,  X3  be  defined  by  the  symbolical  equations 

then  we  have  -Cg^Xi^+X^rj+X^Cj     ^=(^if +  ^«»7+^30*» 

and  therefore  the  coefficients  X^i, ...  in  the  function  U  are  to  be  obtained  by  squaring  the 
form  Xjf +X2i7+X3f,  or  we  have 


209.     Wave-surfaces. 

The  envelope  of  the  plane  lx-^m^+nz=c (22) 

in  which  c  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  in  the  direction  (^,  m,  n)  is  the  *^  wave- 
surface"  belonging  to  the  medium.  It  is  the  surface  bounding  the  disturbed  portion  of 
the  medium  after  the  lapse  of  one  unit  of  time,  beginning  at  an  instant  when  the  dis- 
turbance is  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  origin.  In  the  case  of 
isotropy,  c  is  independent  of  I,  m,  n,  and  is  given  by  the  equation  (7);  in  the  case  of 

*  For  a  general  disoassion  of  the  three  types  of  waves  we  may  refer  to  Lord  Kelvin,  Baltimore 
Lectures^  London  1904. 

t  Ann.  di  Mat.  (Ser.  2),  t.  8  (1877). 
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aoolotropy  o  is  a  function  of  ^,  m,  n  given  by  the  equation  (21).  In  the  general  case  the 
wave-surface  is  clearly  a  surface  of  three  sheets,  corresponding  with  the  three  values  of  c* 
which  are  roots  of  (21).  In  the  case  of  isotropy  two  of  the  sheets  are  coincident,  and 
all  the  sheets  are  concentric  spheres. 

Green "i^  observed  that,  in  the  general  case  of  seolotropy,  the  three  possible  directions 
of  displacement,  answering  to  the  three  velocities  of  propagation  of  plane  waves  with  a 
given  wave-normal,  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  a  certain  ellipsoid,  and  are,  therefore, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  ellipsoid  would  be  expressed  in  our  notation  by  the 
equation  (X^,  Xjji ...  X^)  (^,  y,  «)*  =  const.     He  showed  that,  when  W  has  the  form 

the  wave-surface  is  made  up  of  a  sphere,  corresponding  with  the  propagation  of  waves  of 
irrotational  dilatation,  and  Fresnel's  wave-surface,  viz. :  the  envelope  of  the  plane  (22) 
subject  to  the  condition 

J^^p^^'^Ip'^'^nJp^^' ^^^ 

The  two  sheets  of  this  surface  correspond  with  the  propagation  of  waves  of  equivoluminal 
distortion.  Green  arrived  at  the  above  expression  for  W  as  the  most  general  ,which  would 
allow  of  the  propagation  of  purely  transverse  plane  waves,  i.e.  of  waves  with  displacement 
parallel  to  the  wave-fronts. 

Green's  formula  (23)  for  W  is  included  in  the  formula  (15)  of  Article  110,  viz. : 

2fr=(4,  B,  (7,  F,  G,  E){e^,  e^,  e^^-^Ley.^^-Me^^-^Ne^^ 

which  characterizes  elastic  solid  media  having  three  orthogonal  planes  of  symmetry. 
To  obtain  Green's  formula  we  have  to  put 

A^B^C,    F^A-^L,    O^A-^M,    E'^A-^N. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  relations  are  not  satisfied  in  cubic  crystals. 

Green's  formula  for  the  strain-energy-function  contains  the  strain-coinponents  only; 
the  notion  of  a  mediimi  for  which 

W^%(,Lw^^-\-Mwy^-^Nwf)  (25) 

was  introduced  by  MacCullaghf.     The  wave-surface  is  Fresnel's  wave-surface. 

Lord  Rayleight,  following  out  a  suggestion  of  Rankine's,  has  discussed  the  propagation 
of  waves  in  a  medium  in  which  the  kinetic  energy  has  the  form 

///i[^(|)V«g)V«©>.**, « 

while  the  strain-energy-function  has  the  form  appropriate  to  an  isotropic  elastic  solid. 
Such  a  medium  is  said  to  exhibit  "aeolotropy  of  inertia."  When  the  medium  is  incom- 
pressible the  wave-surface  is  the  envelope  of  the  plane  (22)  subject  to  the  condition 

(^Pi-p.     c^Pi-fi     c2/)3-m"    '  

it  is  the  first  negative  pedal  of  Fresnel's  wave-surface  with  respect  to  its  centre. 

*  *0n  the  propagation  of  light  in  crystallized  media,'  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  Trant.,  vol.  7 
(1839),  or  Mathematical  Papers,  London  1871,  p.  293. 

t  *An  essay  towards  a  dynamioal  theory  of  crystalline  reflexion  and  refraction,'  Dublin, 
Trans,  R.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  21  (1839),  or  Collected  Works  of  James  MaeCullagh,  Dublin  1880, 
p.  146. 

+  »0n  Double  Refraction,'  Phil.  Mag.  (Ser.  4),  vol.  41  (1871),  or  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  1, 
Cambridge  1899. 
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The  case  where  the  energy-function  of  the  medium  is  a  function  of  the  components  of 
rotation  as  well  as  of  the  strain-components,  so  that  it  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  func- 

tion  of  the  nine  quantities  ^,   ^,    ^)  <••)  ^^b  been  discussed  by  H.  M.  Maodonald*. 

The  most  general  form  which  is  admissible  if  transverse  waves  are  to  be  propagated 
independently  of  waves  of  dilatation  is  shown  to  lead  to  Fresnel's  wave-surface  for  the 
transverse  waves. 

The  still  more  general  case  in  which  there  is  ssolotropy  of  inertia  as  well  as  of  elastic 
quality  has  been  investigated  by  T.  J.  I' A.  Bromwichf.  It  appears  that,  in  this  case,  the 
requirement  that  two  of  the  waves  shall  be  purely  transverse  does  not  lead  to  the  same 
result  as  the  requirement  that  they  shall  be  purely  rotational,  although  the  two  require- 
ments do  lead  to  the  same  result  when  the  seolotropy  does  not  affect  the  inertia.  The 
wave-surface  for  the  rotational  waves  is  derived  from  Fresnel's  wave-surface  by  a  homo- 
geneous strain. 

210.    Motion  determined  by  the  characteristic  equation. 

It  appears  that,  even  in  the  case  of  an  isotropic  solid,  much  complexity  is 
introduced  into  the  question  of  the  propagation  of  disturbances  through  the 
solid  by  the  possible  co-existence  of  two  tjrpes  of  waves  propagated  with 
diflferent  velocities.  It  will  be  well  in  the  first  instance  to  confine  our 
attention  to  waves  of  a  single  type — irrotational  or  equivoluminal.  The 
motion  is  then  determined  by  the  characteristic  equation  (6)  of  Article  204, 
viz.  d^(f>/dt*  =  c^V*(f>. 

This  equation  was  solved  by  Poisson  j  in  a  form  in  which  the  value  of  <f>  at 
any  place  and  time  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  initial  values  of  if>  and  d(f>Jdt. 
Poisson's  result  can  be  stated  as  follows :  Let  (f>Q  and  (f>Q  denote  the  initial 
values  of  (f>  and  d<f>/dt    With  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  as  centre  describe  a  sphere  of 

radius  ct,  and  let  ^o  and  ^o  denote  the  mean  values  of  ^o  ^^^  <^o  on  this  sphere. 
Then  the  value  of  ^  at  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  at  the  instant  t  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

«^  =  |w  +  «.^. (28) 

If  the  initial  disturbance  is  confined  to  the  region  of  space  within  a  closed 
surface  2o,  then  (f>o  and  ^o  bave  values  different  from  zero  at  points  within  2©, 
and  vanish  outside  So*  Taking  any  point  within  or  on  So  &s  centre,  we  may 
describe  a  sphere  of  radius  ct ;  then  the  disturbance  at  time  t  is  confined  to 
the  aggregate  of  points  which  are  on  the  surfaces  of  these  spheres.  This 
aggregate  is,  in  general,  bounded  by  a  surface  of  two  sheets — an  inner  and 
an  outer.    When  the  outer  sheet  reaches  any  point,  the  portion  of  the  medium 

•  London  Math,  Soc,  Proc.,  vol.  32  (1900),  p.  311. 

+  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  34  (1902),  p.  807. 

$  Pariif  MSm.  de  VInatitutt  t.  8  (1820).  A  simple  proof  was  given  by  Lioaville,  J.  de  Math. 
(LiouvUle),  t.  1  (18d6).  A  symbolical  proof  is  given  by  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound, 
Chapter  XIV. 

L.  E.  19 
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which  is  close  to  the  point  takes  suddenly  the  small  strain  and  velocity 
implied  by  the  values  of  <f>  and  d(f>ldt ;  and  after  the  inner  sheet  passes  the 
point,  the  same  portion  of  the  medium  returns  to  rest  without  strain*. 

The  characteristic  equation  was  solved  in  a  more  general  manner  by 
Eirchhoff  f .  Instead  of  a  sphere  he  took  any  sur&ce  8,  and  instead  of  the 
initial  values  of  ^  and  d(f>ldt  on  S  he  took  the  values  of  <f>  and  its  first 
derivatives  at  points  on  8  and  at  certain  instants  previous  to  the  instant  t 
If  Q  is  any  point  on  8,  and  r  is  the  distance  of  Q  from  the  point  (x,  y,  z),  the 
values  of  <f>  and  its  first  derivatives  are  estimated  for  the  point  Q  at  the  instant 
t  —  rjc.  Let  [^], . . .  denote  the  values  of  0, . . .  estimated  as  stated.  Then  the 
value  of  0  at  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  at  the  instant  t  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

where  v  denotes  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  8  drawn  towards  that  side  on 
which  {x,  y,  z)  is  situated. 

Kirchhoff's  formula  (29)  may  be  obtained  very  simply  J,  by  substituting  t-rjc  for  t  in 
4>  {^9  y>  ^9  t)i  where  r  now  denotes  the  distance  of  (Xy  y,  ;;)  from  the  origin.  Denoting  the 
function  <t>  (*>  y>  «>  '  -  r/c)  by  ^  (^,  y,  «,  t\  we  may  show  that  when  ^  (x,  y,  «,  t)  satisfies 
the  characteristic  equation  (6),  ^  satisfies  the  equation 

If  this  equation  holds  throughout  the  region  within  a  closed  surface  S  which  does  not 
contain  the  origin,  we  int^;Tate  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  through  the 
volume  within  S  and  transform  the  volume  integral  into  a  surface  integral,  thus  obtaining 
the  equation 

J  J  Y    ^^       ^  ^^      cr  dv  dt  J      ~  ' 

If  now  [^], ...  denote  the  values  of  ^, ...  at  the  instant  t-r/c,  this  equation  is  the 
same  as 

since,  as  is  easily  proved, 


When  the  origin  is  within  the  surface  S  we  integrate  the  left-hand  member  of  (30)  through 
the  volume  contained  between  S  and  a  small  sphere  2  with  its  centre  at  the  origin,  and 
pass  to  a  limit  by  contracting  the  radius  of  2  indefinitely.  We  thus  find  for  the  value 
of  <ff  at  the  origin  the  formula  (29),  and  the  same  formula  gives  the  value  of  ^  at  any  point 

•  Of.  Stokea,  *  Dynamical  theory  of  diffraotion/  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  Trans.,  vol.  9  (1849), 
or  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  248. 

t  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  (Wiedemann),  Bd.  18  (1883).    See  also  Kirchhoff,  Vorlesungen  Uber  math 
Physik,  Optik,  Leipzig,  1891. 

X  Of.  Beltrami,  Rome,  Ace.  Lincei  Rend.  (Ser.  6),  t.  4  (1896). 
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and  instant.  The  fonnula  holds  for  a  region  of  space  bounded  internally  or  externally  by 
a  closed  surface  JS,  provided  that,  at  all  instants  which  come  into  consideration,  (f>  and  its 
first  derivatives  are  continuous,  and  its  second  derivatives  are  finite  and  are  connected  by 
equation  (6),  at  all  points  of  the  region '^.  In  case  the  region  is  outside  S,  ^  must  tend  to 
zero  at  infinite  distances  in  the  order  r'^  at  least.  These  conditions  may  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  all  the  sources  of  disturbance  are  on  the  side  of  S  remote  from  (:r,  y,  z), 

Kirchhofifs  formula  (29)  can  be  shown  to  include  Poisson'sf.    The  formula  may  also  be 
written  in  the  form 

^-hii{m--m}^' '"' 

where  5-  (— )  is  to  be  formed  by  first  substituting  t—rjc  for  i  in  ^  and  then  difierentiat- 

ing  as  if  r  were  the  only  variable  quantity  in  [0]/r.  The  formula  (31)  is  an  analogue  of 
Green's  formula  (7)  of  Article  158.  It  can  be  interpreted  in  the  statement  that  the 
value  of  0  at  any  point  outside  a  closed  surface  (which  encloses  all  the  sources  of  dis- 
turbance) is  the  same  as  that  due  to  a  certain  distribution  of  fictitious  sources  and  double 
sources  on  the  surface.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  in  the  manner  of  Article  124,  that  the  motion 
inside  or  outside  S,  that  is  due  to  given  initial  conditions,  is  uniquely  determined  by  the 
values  of  either  ^  or  d<t>/dv  at  S.  The  theorem  eiq)reased  by  equation  (31)  can  be  deduced 
from  the  properties  of  superficial  distributions  of  sources  and  double  sources  and  the 
theorem  of  uniqueness  of  solution  I. 

211.    Arbitrary  initial  conditions. 

When  the  initial  conditions  are  not  such  that  the  disturbance  is  entirely 
irrotational  or  equivoluminal,  the  results  are  more  complicated.  Expressions 
for  the  components  of  the  displacement  which  arises,  at  any  place  and  time, 
from  a  given  initial  distribution  of  displacement  and  velocity,  have  been 
obtained§,  and  the  result  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form  : — 

Let  (t^o,  t^o,  Wo)  be  the  initial  displacement,  supposed  to  be  given  throughout 
a  region  of  space  T  and  to  vanish  on  the  boundary  of  T  and  outside  T,  and 
let  (tlo,  Vo,ti;o)  be  the  initial  velocity  supposed  also  to  be  given  throughout  T 
and  to  vanish  outside  T.  Let  a  and  b  denote  the  velocities  of  irrotational 
and  equivoluminal  waves.  Let  81  denote  a  sphere  of  radius  at  having  its 
centre  at  the  point  (^,  y,  z),  and  82  a  sphere  of  radius  bt  having  its  centre  at 
the  same  point.  Let  V  denote  that  part  of  the  volume  contained  between 
these  spheres  which  is  within  T.  Let  r  denote  the  distance  of  any  point 
(x\  j/,  /)  within  F,  or  on  the  parts  of  81  and  82  that  are  within  T,  from  the 
point  (Xf  y,  z),  and  let  q^  denote  the  initial  displacement  at  (a/,  1/,  z'\  and  ^0 
the  initial  velocity  at  the  same  point,  each  projected  upon  the  radius  vector 

*  For  the  case  where  there  is  a  moving  surfaoe  of  discontinuity  outside  ;9,  see  a  paper  by  the 
Author,  lAmidLon  Math.  Soc,  Proc,  (Ser.  2),  vol.  1  (1904),  p.  87. 

t  See  my  paper  just  cited. 

t  Gf.  J.  Larmor,  London  Math.  Soc,  Proe,  (Ser.  2),  vol.  1  (1904). 

§  For  references  see  Introduction,  p.  18.    Beference  may  also  be  made  to  a  paper  by  the 
Author  in  London  Math,  Soe.  Proc.  (Ser.  2),  vol  1  (1904),  p.  291. 
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r,  supposed  drawn  fi'om  (a?,  y,  z).    Then  the  displacement  u  at  (x,  y,  z)  at  the 
instant  t  can  be  written 

1    fff(  3*r"^  d^r"^  9*r""0 

-  ^  (<A.  +  w.  +  r  ^)|  d^, (32) 

and  similar  expressions  for  v  and  ti;  can  be  written  down.     The  surface- 
integrations  extend  over  the  parts  of  S^  and  S^  that  are  within  T. 

The  dilatation  and  the  rotation  can  be  calculated  from  these  formulae, 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  dilatation  is  entirely  confined  to  a  wave  of 
dilatation  propagated  with  velocity  a,  and  the  rotation  to  a  wave  of  rotation 
propagated  with  velocity  h.  If  Vi  and  r^  are  the  greatest  and  least  distances 
of  any  point  0  of  the  medium  from  the  boundary  of  T,  the  motion  at  0 
begins  at  the  instant  t  =  r2lay  the  wave  of  dilatation  ends  at  the  instant 
t  =  ri/a,  the  wave  of  rotation  begins  at  the  instant  t  =  r^jh,  and  the  motion 
ceases  at  the  instant  t  =  ri/6.  If  the  wave  of  dilatation  ends  before  the  wave 
of  rotation  begins,  the  motion  between  the  two  waves  is  of  the  character  of 
irrotational  motion  in  an  incompressible  fluid*;  at  a  distance  from  T  which 
is  great  compared  with  any  linear  dimension  of  T  this  motion  is  relatively 
feeble. 

The  problem  of  the  integration  of  the  equations  of  small  motion  of  an  isotropic  elastic 
solid  has  been  the  subject  of  very  numerous  researches.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the 
following  memoirs  in  addition  to  those  already  cited: — ^V.  Cemiti,  *Sulle  vibrazioui  de* 
corpi  elastici  isotropi,'  Rome^  Ace,  Lincei,  Mem,  JU.  mat.,  1880;  V.  Volterra,  *Sur  les  vibra- 
tions des  corps  ^lastiques  isotropes,'  Acta  Math,^  t.  18  (1894);  G.  Lauricella,  'SuUe 
equazioni  del  moto  dei  corpi  elastici/  Torino  Me^n,  (Ser.  2),  t.  45  (1895) ;  0.  Tedone,  ^Sulle 
vibrazioni  dei  corpi  solidi  omogenei  ed  isotropi,'  Torirvo  Mem.  (Ser.  2),  t.  47  (1897) ;  J.  Coulon, 
'Sur  rint^gration  des  Equations  auz  d^riv6es  partielles  du  second  ordre  par  la  m^thode  des 
caract^ristiques,'  Paris  {ThUe)  1902.  Hadamard's  treatise,  Legons  sur  la  propagation  des 
ondesy  Paris  1903,  also  may  be  consulted. 

212.    Motion  due  to  body  forces. 

Exactly  as  in  Article  130  we  express  the  body  forces  in  the  form 

(X,  r,  Z)  =  gradient  of  <I>  +  curl  (i,  M,  N), 
and  the  displacement  in  the  form 

(m,  V,  w)  =  gi'adient  of  <^  +  curl  {F,  (?,  H). 

*  Gf.  Stokes,  loc.  cit. 
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Then  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  type 

can  be  satisfied  if  if>,  F,  O,  H  satisfy  the  equations 

and  particular  solutions  can  be  expressed  in  the  forms* 


^-^ll\\^'['-i)^'^y'^'^ 


(33) 


The  values  of  <I>,  i, ...  are  given  in  terms  of  X,  F,  Z  by  the  equations  (7) 
of  Aii)icle  130,  and  the  integrations  expressed  in  (33)  can  be  performed. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  single  force  of  magnitude  x  (0>  acting  at  the  origin 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  aj,  we  have,  as  in  Article  130, 

where  R  denotes  the  distance  of  (a?',  y\  z)  from  the  origin,  We  may  partition 
space  around  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  into  thin  sheets  by  means  of  spherical  surfaces 
having  that  point  as  centre,  and  thus  we  may  express  the  integrations  in  (33) 
in  such  forms  as 

where  dS  denotes  an  element  of  surface  of  a  sphere  with  centre  at  {x,  y,  z) 
and  radius  equal  to  r.  Now  fJ(dR^^/da/)  dS  is  equal  to  zero  when  the  origin 
is  inside  S,  and  to  4777^  (dro~^/dx)  when  the  origin  is  outside  5,  r^  denoting  the 
distance  of  (x,  y,  z)  from  the  origin.  In  the  former  case  r©  <  r,  and  in  the 
latter  r©  >  r.  We  may  therefore  replace  the  upper  limit  of  integration  with 
respect  to  r  by  r^,  and  find 

^         47raV    dx  Jo  ^  V      aJ 

Having  found  <^  we  have  no  further  use  for  the  r  that  appears  in  the 
process,  and  we  may  write  r  instead  of  r©,  so  that  r  now  denotes  the  distance 
of  {x,  y,  z)  from  the  origia     Then  we  have 

i>-^p'Sfy^^'-''>'^ i^*> 

•  Cf.  L.  Lorenz,  J.  f.  Math,  (CrelU),  Bd.  58  (1861),  or  (Euvre$  SHentifiqueB,  t.  2  (Copenhagen, 
1899),  p.  1.    See  also  Lord  Bayleigh,  The<yry  of  Sound,  vol.  2,  §  276. 
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In  like  maDner  we  should  find 


^«0,    Q 


1    dr-^M^ 


H^^ 


4nrp   dz  Jq 
1    dr-W"^., 


J  0 


[rib 
Jo  J 


(35) 


tt  = 


47rp  dy 

The  displacement  due  to  the  force  x  (0  is  given  by  the  equations* 
1    d'r-^r^^ 


4t'rrp   da^ 

+ 


r.,(,..)^.^(gyu,(,.r)_>,(,_r)}l 


^pb'r 


X 


('-0. 


V 


w  — 


1  a«r- 


4rrrpdxdy 
47rp  3a?32r 


(36) 


213.    Additional  results  relating  to  motion  due  to  body  forces. 

(i)    The  dilatation  and  rotation  calculated  from  (36)  are  given  by  the  equations 


2ar,=  - 


in 


H-t)}- 


.(37) 


(ii)  The  expressions  (36)  reduce  to  (11)  of  Article  130  when  x(0  i^  replaced  by  a 
constant. 

*  (iii)  The  tractions  over  a  spherical  cavity  required  to  maintain  the  displacement 
expressed  by  (36)  are  statically  equivalent  to  a  single  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ^. 
When  the  radius  of  the  cavity  is  diminished  indefinitely,  the  magnitude  of  the  force 

is  X  (0- 

(iy)  As  in  Article  132,  we  may  find  the  effects  of  various  nuclei  of  strain t.  In  the 
case  of  a  ''centre  of  compression''  we  have,  omitting  a  constant  factor, 

(«.^.-)=(£'l'?0{J^('-9} (^) 

representing  irrotational  waves  of  a  well-known  type.    In  the  case  of  a  *' centre  of  rotation 
about  the  axis  of  2 '^  we  have,  omitting  a  factor, 

(«> "'  -)=(J'  -£• «)  {U{'-ij\ (^) 

representing  equivoluminal  waves  of  a  well-known  type. 

(v)  If  we  combine  two  centres  of  compression  of  opposite  signs  in  the  same 
way  as  two  forces  are  combined  to  make  a  "double  force  without  moment''  we  obtain 
irrotational  waves  of  the  type  expressed  by  the  equation 

(«» "'  '*>=(sSi'  ^a^'  £){f'^('-0} (^> 

*  Formols  equivalent  to  (86)  were  obtained  by  Stokes,  loc.  eit, 
t  For  a  more  detailed  disoassion,  see  my  paper  cited  on  p.  291. 
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If  we  combine  two  pairs  of  centres  of  rotation  about  the  axes  of  x  and  y  and  about 
parallel  axes,  in  the  same  way  as  two  pairs  of  forces  are  combined  to  make  a  centre  of 
rotation,  we  obtain  equivoluminal  waves  of  the  type 

(«>  "»  '')-(g^,'   Pi'  -S-$)(?x(«-9}.  (41) 

in  which  the  displacement  is  expressed  by  the  same  formulsB  as  the  electric  force  in  the 
field  around  Hertz's  oscillator*.  Lord  Kelvin  t  has  shown  that  by  superposing  solutions 
of  the  types  (40)  and  (41)  we  may  obtain  the  effect  of  an  oscillating  rigid  sphere  close  to 
the  origin. 

(vi)    When  x  (0  ^^  ^  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time,  say  x  (0=^^  ^^^^^  P^>  '^^ 
find 

and  complete  expressions  for  the  effects  of  the  forces  can  be  written  down  by  (36)  (. 
In  this  case  we  may  regard  the  whole  phenomenon  as  consisting  in  the  propagation  of  two 
trains  of  simple  harmonic  waves  with  velocities  respectively  equal  to  a  and  6;  but  the 
formulae  (36)  show  that,  in  more  general  cases,  the  effect  produced  at  the  instant  ^  at  a 
point  distant  r  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  does  not  depend  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  at  the  two  instants  t-r/a  and  t—r/b  only,  but  also  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  force  at  intermediate  instants.  It  is  as  if  certain  effects  were  propagated 
with  velocities  intermediate  between  a  and  6,  as  well  as  the  definite  effects  (dilatation  and 
rotation)  that  are  propagated  with  these  velocities  §. 

(vii)    Particular  integrals  of  the  equations  of  motion  under  body  forces  which  are 

proportional  to  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time  (written  e^^^)  can  be  expressed  in 
the  forms 

g*j>^    rrr     g-^pr/a 

'-  i///(^^-'"'£')'^'«'*' 

214.  Waves  propagated  over  the  surface  of  an  isotropic  elastic 
solid  body II . 

Among  periodic  motions  special  importance  attaches  to  those  plane  waves 
of  simple  harmonic  type,  propagated  over  the  bounding  surface  of  a  solid 

♦  Hertz,  Electric  Waves,  English  edition,  p.  137.  For  the  diBCUBsion  in  regard  to  the  result 
see  W.  Konig,  Ann.  Phyt.  Chem,  (Wiedemann),  Bd.  87  (1889),  and  Lord  Rayleigh,  Phil,  Mag. 
(Ser.  6),  vol.  6  (1908),  p.  885. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  (Ser.  5),  vols.  47  and  48  (1899). 

t  For  the  effects  of  forces  which  are  simple  harmonic  functions  of  the  time,  see  Lord  Bayleigh, 
Theory  of  Sound,  vol.  3,  pp.  418  et  seq. 

§  Cf.  my  paper  cifced  on  p.  291,  and  Stokes's  result  recorded  on  p.  292. 

II  Cf.  Lord  Rayleigh,  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  17  (1887),  or  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  2, 
p.  441. 
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body,  which  involve  a  disturbance  that  penetrates  but  a  little  distance  into 
the  interior  of  the  body.  We  shall  take  the  body  to  be  bounded  by  the  plane 
z  =  0,  and  shall  suppose  that  the  positive  sense  of  the  axis  of  z  is  directed 
towards  the  interior  of  the  body.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  components  of 
displfikcement,  besides  being  proportional  to  e^^^  are  proportional  to  e^(f'-^^\ 
so  that  27r/\/(/*  +  5^*)  is  the  wave-length.  As  in  Article  190,  we  denote 
f^pl(\  +  2/i)  by  h*  and  f^p/fi  by  /e".  The  dilatation  A  satisfies  the  equation 
(V>  +  A*)  A  =  0,  and  since  it  is  proportional  to  e*C/*+w)  we  must  have 

^-,Pg-«+i(/r+W+pO,  (42) 

where  P  is  a  constant,  and 

r»=/«  +  ^«-A» (43) 

A  particular  integral  (ui,  Vi,  Wi)  of  the   equations   of  motion  is   then 
expressed  by  the  equations 

(wi,  Vi,  Wi)  =  (-  cf,  -  ig,  r)  A-»Pe-«+'(/«+i'y+i>0,  (44) 

and  a  more  general  integral  will  be  found  by  taking  (t^,  v,  w)  to  be  of  the 
form  (t*i  +  Wa,  Vi  -h  Vj,  Wi  +  Wj),  where  t^,  v,,  t^,  are  given  by  the  equations 

(Wa,V„Wa)  =  (^,5,C)e-'*+'t/'+W^+l^),     (45) 

in  which  A,B,C  aife  constants  connected  by  the  equation 

t/A  +  cgB-sC^-O, (46) 

and 

^^f'  +  g'-'c' (47) 

The  surface  z  =  0  being  free  from  traction,  we  must  have  the  equations 

sA^ifC  +  ^P,    sB^igC  +  ^P, 

the  third  of  which  can  be  written 

[/c'-2(/»  +  ^)]P-2A««a=0. 

We  may  solve  these  equations  so  as  to  express  A,  B,  C  in  terms  of  P. 

Writing 

«'^=«V(/«  +  5r«),    h'^^hy{p  +  g% (48) 

we  find 

r-^'l^P     4-^-    ^-2^2  +  4rg/(/«  +  ff«) 
"^  "■  2A'««  ^'     f^  9^'  2A'»(1  -  0(/'  +  ^)  ' 
and,  on  substituting  in  (46),  we  obtain  the  equation 

(/c'«-2)«  =  4r«/(/>  +  ^»),  (49) 

which  becomes,  on  elimination  of  r  and  b  by  means  of  (43)  and  (47), 

^'»-8/e'«+24/c'^-16(l+A'0'«''+16A'«=0 (50) 

When  the  material  is  incompressible,  or  A'Y'e'*  =  0,  the  equation  for  /c'" 
becomes  a  cubic   /e'*  — 8/c'^+ 24/e''  — 16  =  0,  which  has  a  real  positive  root 
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•91275...  and  two  complex  roots  (3-5436...)  ±  ^(2-2301...),  Since  H^j{p  +  g"^) 
is  finite  and  h^JK^  —  Q,  equation  (43)  shows  that  r  is  real.  Equation  (49) 
shows  that  for  the  complex  values  of  k 

4r«/(/"  +  ^)  =  -(2-7431...)±  ^(6-8846...) (51) 

Since  the  real  part  of  «,  as  given  by  this  equation,  has  the  opposite  sign  to  r, 
there  are  no  motions  of  the  type  under  discussion  which  correspond  with  the 
complex  values  of  k\  But  when  we  take  the  real  root,  viz.  ic''  =  •91275..., 
we  find 

r»=/»  +  i7S     «»  =  (-08724... )(/> +  (70,  (52) 

and  we  have  a  wave-motion  of  the  required  type.  The  velocity  of  propagation 
of  the  waves  is 

i)M/*+5^)  =  (-9554...)VW/>).     (53) 

which  is  a  little  less  than  the  velocity  of  equivoluminal  waves  propagated 
through  the  solid. 

When  the  material  satisfies  Poisson's  condition  (\  =  /*),  we  have  ic^jK^  =  3, 
and  then  there  is  a  wave-motion  of  the  required  type,  in  which 

/c'«  =  -8453...,    r«=(-7182,..)(/«  +  ^),    «=  =  (-1546...) (/»+ fir'),   (54) 

and  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  now 

C9194...)V(/i/p) (55) 

Concerning  the  above  type  of  waves  Lord  Rayleigh  {loc,  cit)  remarked : 
"It  is  not  improbable  that  the  surface  waves  here  investigated  play  an 
important  part  in  earthquakes,  and  in  the  collision  of  elastic  solids. 
Diverging  in  two  dimensions  only,  they  must  acquire  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  source  a  continually  increasing  preponderance."  The  subject  has 
been  investigated  further  by  T.  J.  I' A.  Bromwich*  and  H.  Lambf.  The 
former  showed  that,  when  gravity  is  taken  into  account,  the  results  obtained 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  are  not  essentially  altered.  The  latter  has  discussed  the 
effect  of  a  limited  initial  disturbance  at  or  near  the  surface  of  a  solid  body. 
He  showed  that,  at  a  distance  from  the  source,  the  disturbance  begins  after 
an  interval  answering  to  the  propagation  of  a  wave  of  irrotational  dilatation ; 
a  second  stage  of  the  motion  begins  after  an  interval  answering  to  the  propa- 
gation of  a  wave  of  equivoluminal  distortion,  and  a  disturbance  of  much 
greater  amplitude  begins  to  be  received  after  an  interval  answering  to  the 
propagation  of  waves  of  the  type  investigated  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  The 
importance  of  these  waves  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  earthquakes  has 
perhaps  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated. 

•  London  Math,  Sac.  Proc,  vol.  30  (1899). 

+  Phil  Trans,  Roy,  Soe,  {Set,  A),  vol.  208  (1904). 
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TORSION. 


216.     Stress  and  strain  in  a  twisted  prism. 

In  Article  86  (d)  we  found  a  stress-system  which  could  be  maintained  in 
a  cylinder,  of  circular  section,  by  terminal  couples  about  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  twisted  by  the  couples,  so  that  any  cross-section 
is  turned,  relatively  to  any  other,  through  an  angle  proportional  to  the 
distance  between  the  planes  of  section.  The  traction  on  any  cross-section 
at  any  point  is  tangential  to  the  section,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
containing  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  point ;  the  magnitude  of  this 
traction  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
axis. 

When  the  section  of  the  cylinder  or  prism  is  not  circular,  the  above 
stress-system  does  not  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  cylindrical  boundary  is- 
free  from  traction.  We  seek  to  modify  it  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  conditions 
may  be  satisfied.  Since  the  tractions  applied  at  the  ends  of  the  prism  are 
statically  equivalent  to  couples  in  the  planes  of  the  ends,  and  the  portion 
of  the  prism  contained  between  any  cross-section  and  an  end  is  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  the  tractions  across  this  section  and  the  couple  at  the  end,, 
the  tractions  in  question  must  be  equivalent  to  a  couple  in  the  plane  of  the 
cross-section,  and  the  moment  of  this  couple  must  be  the  same  for  all  cross- 
sections.  A  suitable  distribution  of  tangential  traction  on  the  cross-section& 
must  be  the  essential  feature  of  the  stress-system  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
Accordingly,  we  seek  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  by  means  of  a  distribution 
of  shearing  stress,  made  up  of  suitably  directed  tangential  tractions  on  the 
elements  of  the  cross-sections,  combined,  as  they  must  be,  with  equal 
tangential  tractions  on  elements  of  properly  chosen  longitudinal  sections. 

We  shall  find  that  a  system  of  this  kind  is  adequate ;  and  we  can  foresee, 
to  some  extent,  the  character  of  the  strain  and  displacement  within  the 
prism.  For  the  strain  corresponding  with  the  shearing  stress,  which  we 
have  described,  is  shearing  strain  which  involves,  in  general,  two  simple 
shears  at  each  point.    One  of  these  simple  shears  consists  of  a  relative  sliding 
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in  a  transverse  direction  of  elements  of  different  cross-sections ;  this  is  the 
type  of  strain  which  occurred  in  the  circular  cylinder.  The  other  simple 
shear  consists  of  a  relative  sliding,  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  prism,  of 
different  longitudinal  linear  elements.  By  this  shear  the  cross-sections 
become  distorted  into  curved  surfaces.  The  shape  into  which  any  cross- 
section  is  distorted  is  determined  by  the  displacement  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  prism. 

216.     The  torsion  problem*. 

We  shall  take  the  generators  of  the  surface  of  the  prism  to  be  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  z,  and  shall  suppose  that  the  material  is  isotropic.  The  discussion 
in  the  last  Article  leads  us  to  assume  for  the  displacement  the  formulae 

u^'-ryz,    v^TZx,    w^nf),     (1) 

where  <^  is  a  function  of  x  and  y,  and  t  is  the  twist.  We  work  out  the 
consequences  of  this  assumption. 

The  strain-components  that  do  not  vanish  are  e^x  and  Syz,  and  these  are 
given  by  the  equations 

'— (%-")■  ^-'d^') ® 

The  stress-components  that  do  not  vanish  are  Xg  and  Yg,  and  they  are  given 
by  the  equations 

X..^^-y).    r.-^l^^.) (3) 

The  equations  of  equilibrium,  when  there  are  no  body  forces,  are  satisfied  if 
the  equation 

holds  at  all  points  of  any  cross-section.  The  condition  that  the  cylindrical 
bounding  surface  of  the  prism  is  free  from  traction  is  satisfied  if  the  equation 

^  =  y  cos(a?,  v)  --  X  COB  {y,  v)    (5) 

holds  at  all  points  of  the  bounding  curve  of  any  cross-section.  The  com- 
patibility of  the  boundary  condition  (5)  with  the  differential  equation  (4)  is 
shown  by  integrating  the  left-hand  and  right-hand  members  of  (5)  round  the 
boundary,  and  transforming  the  line-integrals  into  surface-integrals  taken 
over  the  area  of  the  cross-section.  The  integral  of  the  left-hand  member  of 
(5)  taken  round  the  boundary  is  equivalent  to  the  integral  of  the  left-hand 
member  of  {4)  taken  over  the  area  of  the  cross-section ;  it  therefore  vanishes. 
The  integral  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (5)  taken  round  the  boundary  also 

vanishes. 

« 
*  The  theory  is  dae  to  Saint- Venant.     See  Introduction,  footnote  50  and  p.  19. 


«'» 


\ 


yi(ntr^tC0i*^¥  CaiU  olc^tM^oL  U'^  Koy/^^cjfyfi^H) 
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The  tractioDs  on  any  cross-section  are,  of  course,  statically  equivalent  to 
a  single  force  (which  may  be  zero)  at  the  origin  of  (a?,  y)  and  a  couple.  We 
show  that  they  are  equivalent  to  a  couple  ouly.  The  axis  of  the  couple  is 
clearly  parallel  to  the  generators  of  the  surface  of  the  prism.  We  have  to 
show  that 

IJX^dxdy  =  0,     jjY^dxdy  =  0. 

Now  jjX^dxdy  =  fir  jj\^^  -  yj  dxdy, 

and  this  may  be  replaced  by 

by  the  help  of  the  diflFerential  equation  (4).    The  expression  last  written  may 
be  transformed  into  an  integral  taken  round  the  bounding  curve,  viz. 

fir  Ix  -j^  —  y  cos  (x,  v) -{- x  cos  (y,  p)>  ds, 

where  ds  is  the  element  of  arc  of  the  bounding  curve.    This  integral  vanishes 
in  consequence  of  the  boundary  condition  (5).     We  have  thus  proved  that 

llXzdxdy^Oy  and  in  a  similar  way  we  may  prove  that  jJYgdxdy=^0,     It 

follows  that  the  tractions  on  a  cross-section  are  statically  equivalent  to  a 
couple  about  the  axis  of  z  of  moment 

^,rfj(a^  +  y'  +  x^-y^^)dxdy (6) 

We  have  now  proved  that  the  prism  can  be  held  in  the  displaced  position 
given  by  equations  (1)  by  means  of  couples  applied  at  its  ends,  the  axes  of 
the  couples  being  parallel  to  the  central-line  of  the  prism.  The  moment  of 
the  couple  when  the  twist  is  r  is  a  quantity  (7t,  where 


C^f.jf(a^  +  f  +  x^^^y^^)dxdy (7) 


dy 

The  quantity  C  is  the  product  of  the  rigidity  of  the  material  and  a  quantity 
of  the  fourth  degree  in  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section.  C  is 
sometimes  called  the  "  torsional  rigidity "  of  the  prism. 

The  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  torsion,  for  a  prism  of  any  form 
of  section,  is  effected  when  <^  is  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation  (4) 
and  the  boundary  condition  (5).  The  problem  of  determining  <^  for  a  given 
boundary  is  sometimes  called  the  "  torsion  problem  "  for  that  boundary.  The 
function  (f)  is  sometimes  called  the  "  torsion-function  "  for  the  boundary. 
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In  the  aboTe  solution  the  twisting  couple  is  applied  by  means  of  tractions  X,^  F«,  which 
are  expressed  by  (3).  The  practical  utility  of  the  solution  is  not  confined  to  the  case  where 
the  couple  is  applied  in  this  way.  When  the  length  of  the  prism  is  great  compared  with 
the  linear  dimensions  of  its  cross-section,  the  solution  will  represent  the  state  of  the 
prism  everywhere  except  in  comparatively  small  parts  near  the  ends,  whether  the  twisting 
couple  is  applied  in  the  specified  way  or  not    [Of.  Article  89.] 

The  potential  energy  per  unit  of  length  of  the  twisted  prism  is 
and  this  is  equal  to 


Now 


•)]d* 


=  1^  {y  co8(jp,  >')-«co8(y, 

It  follows  that  the  potential  energy  per  unit  of  length  is  \Cr\ 

217.    Method  of  solution  of  the  torsion  problem. 

Since  <^  is  a  plane  harmonic  function,  there  exists  a  conjugate  function  y^ 
which  is  such  that  ^  +  t^  is  a  function  of  the  complex  variable  a?  +  ty ;  and, 
if  y^  can  be  found,  <^  can  be  written  down  by  means  of  the  equations 

~  9y '   9y  "^ 


dx 


dx ' 


X 


Fig.  21. 


The  function  ^  satisfies  the  equation  "g^  +  y?  =  0'  *^  ^^^  points  within  the 

bounding  curve  of  the  cross-section,  and  a  certain  condition  at  this  boundary. 
We  proceed  to  find  the  boundary-condition  for  y^. 
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Taking  da  for  the  element  of  arc  of  the  bounding  curve,  and  observing 
that,  when  the  senses  of  a  and  v  are  those  indicated  by  arrows  in  Fig.  21, 
cos  (Xy  v)  =  dylds,  cos  (y,  i^)  =  —  dxfds,  the  condition  (5)  may  be  written 

dy  ds      dx  da     ^ da        da' 
and  it  follows  that  at  the  boundary, 

^-i(a;«  + 2/2) -const (8) 

The  problem  is  thus  reduced  to  that  of  finding  a  plane  harmonic  function 
which  satisfies  this  condition.  Apart  from  additive  constant*  the  functions  ^ 
and  '^  are  uniquely  determinate*. 

218.    Analogies  with  Hydrodynamics. 

(a)  The  functions  <f>  and  ^  are  mathematically  identical  with  the 
velocity-potential  and  stream-function  of  a  certain  irrotational  motion  of 
incompressible  frictionless  fluid,  contained  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  prism  f.  This  motion  is  that  which  would  be  set  up  by  rotating  the 
vessel  about  its  axis  with  angular  velocity  equal  to  —  1. 

(6)  The  function  '^  — i(a^  +  y*)  is  mathematically  identical  with  the 
velocity  ih  a  certaiti  laminar  motion  of  viscous  fluid.  The  fluid  flows  under 
pressure  through  a  pipe,  and  the  section  of  the  pipe  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  prismj. 

(c)  The  function  '^  —  i  (^  +  y')  ^^  ^^^  mathematically  identical  with  the 
stream-function  of  a  motion  of  incompressible  frictionless  fluid  circulating 
with  uniform  spin,  equal  to  unity,  in  a  fixed  cylindrical  vessel  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  pnsm§.  The  moment  of  momentum  of  the  liquid  is  equal  to 
the  quotient  of  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  prism  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
material.  The  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  any  point  is  mathematically  identical 
with  the  shearing  strain  of  the  material  of  the  prism  at  the  point. 

In  the  analogy  (a)  the  vessel  rotates  as  stated  relatively  to  some  frame  regarded  as 
fixed,  and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  rotate  with  the  vessel.  The  velocity  of  a  particle  of  the 
fluid  relative  to  the  fixed  frame  is  resolved  into  components  parallel  to  the  instantaneous 
positions  of  the  axes  of  x  and  y.  These  components  are  d^/dx  and  d^/dy.  The  velocity  of 
the  fluid  relative  to  the  vessel  is  utilized  in  the  analogy  (c). 

We  may  use  the  analogy  in  the  form  (a)  to  determine  the  effect  of  twisting  the  prism 
about  an  axis  when  the  effect  of  twisting  about  any  parallel  axis  is  known.  Let  </>o  be  the 
torsion-function  when  the  axis  meets  a  cross-section  at  the  origin  of  (a?,  y)  \  and  let  tf/  be 
the  torsion-function  when  the  prism  is  twisted  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  first,  and 
meeting  the  section  at  a  point  {x\  y).  Rotation  of  the  vessel  about  the  second  axis  is 
equivalent  at  any  instant  to  rotation  about  the  first  axis  combined  with  a  certain  motion  of 

*  The  functions  are  determined  for  a  number  of  forms  of  boondary  in  Artioles  221,  222  infra, 

t  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat,  Phil  Part  n.,  pp.  242  et  seq. 

X  J.  Boussinesq,  J,  de  math,  (Liouville)^  (S^r.  2),  t.  16  (1871). 

§  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Article  *  Hydromechanics,'  JSncy,  J^rit,,  9th  edition. 
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translatioD,  which  is  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  vesseL  This  instantaneous  motion 
of  translation  is  the  motion  of  the  first  axis  produced  by  rotation  about  the  second  ;  and 
the  component  velocities  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  are  —  y  and  a/,  since  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  vessel  is  -1.  It  follows  that  we  must  have  <^'b<^o'~^+^^*  1*^® 
oomponent  displacements  are  therefore  given  by  the  equations 

and  the  stress  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  where  the  axis  of  rotation  passes  through 
the  origin.  The  torsional  couple  and  the  potential  energy  also  are  the  same  in  the 
two  cases. 

219.     Distribution  of  shearii^  stress. 

The  stress  at  any  point  consists  of  two  superposed  stress-systems.  In  one 
system  we  have  shearing  stresses  Xz  and  F,  of  amounts  —  firy  and  firx 
respectively.  In  this  system  the  tangential  traction  per  unit  of  area  on  the 
plane  ^=s  const,  is  directed,  at  each  point,  along  the  tangent  to  a  circle, 
having  its  centre  at  the  origin  and  passing  through  the  point.  There  must 
be  equal  tangential  traction  per  unit  of  area  on  a  cylindrical  surface  standing 
on  this  circle,  and  this  traction  is  directed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.  In  the 
second  system  we  have  shearing  stresses  X^  and  Tz  of  amounts  fiTd<f>/dx  and 
^rdif^jdy.  The  corresponding  tangential  traction  per  unit  of  area  on  the 
plane  z  =  const,  is  directed  at  each  point  along  the  normal  to  that  curve  of 
the  family  <^  =  const,  which  passes  through  the  point,  and  its  amount  is 
proportional  to  the  gradient  of  ^.  There  must  be  equal  tangential'  traction 
per  unit  of  area  on  a  cylindrical  surface  standing  on  that  curve  of  the  family 
^  =  const,  which  passes  through  the  point,  and  the  direction  of  this  traction 
is  that  of  the  axis  of  z.  These  statements  concerning  the  stress  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  choice  of  axes  of  x  and  y  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section,  so 
long  as  the  origin  remains  the  same. 

The  resultant  of  the  two  stress-systems  consists  of  shearing  stress  with 
components  X,  and  F,,  which  are  given  by  the  equations  (3).     If  we  put 

^-H^-Hy»)  =  ^,    (9) 

the  direction  of  the  tangential  traction  (X^,  F^)  across  the  normal  section  at 
any  point  is  the  tangent  to  that  curve  of  the  family  "9  =  const,  which  passes 
through  the  point,  and  the  magnitude  of  this  traction  is  fird^/dp,  where  dp 
is  the  element  of  the  normal  to  the  curve.  The  curves  '9  =  const,  may  be 
called  "  lines  of  shearing  stress." 

The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  tangential  traction  may  also  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 

-{(g-^y-@ -)■}'■ <"» 

and  this  result  is  independent  of  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  x  and  y.  If 
we  choose  for  the  axis  of  a;  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  tangential 
traction  at  one  point  P,  the  shearing  stress  at  P  will  be  equal  to  the  value 
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at  P  of  the  function  /at  (d<f>/dx  —  y),  and  the  ^-component  of  the  traction  at 
any  other  point  Q  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  same  function  at  Q. 
Now  this  function,  being  harmonic,  cannot  have  a  maximum  or  a  minimum 
value  at  P ;  there  is  therefore  some  point,  Q,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P,  at 
which  it  has  a  greater  value  than  it  has  at  P.  Thus  the  ^-component  of  the 
traction  at  some  point  Q  near  to  P  is  greater  than  the  traction  at  P ;  and 
the  traction  at  Q  must  therefore  be  greater  than  that  at  P.  It  follows  that 
the  shearing  stress  cannot  be  a  maximum  at  any  point  within  the  prism; 
and  therefore  the  greatest  value  of  the  shearing  stress  is  found  on  the 
cylindrical  boundary*. 

220.     Strength  to  resist  torsion. 

The  resultant  shearing  strain  is  proportional  to  the  resultant  shearing 

stress,  and  the  extension  and  contraction  along  the  principal  axes  of  the 

.  fl^fwLptii  strain  at  any  point  are  each  equal  to  half  the  shearing  strain  at  the  point; 

0/     and  thus  the  strength  of  the  prism  to  resist  torsion  depends  on  the  maximum 

shearing  stress.    Practical  rules  for  the  limit  of  safe  loading  must  express  the 

condition  that  this  maximum  is  not  to  exceed  a  certain  value. 

Some  results  of  practical  importance  can  be  deduced  from  the  form  of 
hydrodynamical  analogy  [Article  218  (c)]  in  which  use  is  made  of  a  circu- 
lating motion  with  uniform  spin.  Suppose  a  shaft  transmitting  a  couple  to 
contain  a  cylindrical  flaw  of  circular  section  with  its  axis  parallel  to  that  of 
the  shaft.  If  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
the  shaft,  and  the  cavity  is  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  great  compared 
with  its  diameter,  the  problem  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  liquid 
streaming  past  a  cylinder.  Now  we  know  that  the  velocity  of  liquid  streaming 
past  a  circular  cylinder  has  a  maximum  value  equal  to  twice  the  velocity  of 
the  stream,  and  we  may  infer  that,  in  the  case  of  the  shaft,  the  shear  near 
the  cavity  is  twice  as  great  as  that  at  a  distance.  If  the  cavity  is  a  good  deal 
nearer  to  the  surface  than  to  the  axis,  or  if  there  is  a  semicircular  groove  on 
the  surface,  the  shear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cavity  (or  the  groove) 
may  be  nearly  twice  the  maximum  shear  that  would  exist  if  there  were  no 
cavity  (or  groove)  f. 

If  the  boundary  has  anywhere  a  sharp  comer  projecting  outwards,  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid  at  the  corner  vanishes,  and  therefore  the  shear  in  the 
torsion-problem  is  zero  at  such  a  comer.  If  the  boundary  has  a  sharp  comer 
projecting  inwards,  the  velocity  is  theoretically  infinite,  and  the  torsion  of 
a  prism  with  such  a  section  will  be  accompanied  by  set  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  comer. 

*  This  theorem  was  first  stated  hj  J.  Boussinesq,  loc.  cit.  The  proof  in  the  text  will  be  foand 
in  a  paper  by  L.  N.  G.  Filon,  Phil.  Trans.  Roy,  Soe.  (Ser.  A),  vol.  198  (1900).  Boussinesq 
had  supposed  that  the  points  of  maximum  shearing  stress  must  be  those  points  of  the  contour 
which  are  nearest  to  the  axis ;  but  Filon  showed  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

t  Of.  J.  Larmor,  Phil,  Mag,  (Ser.  5),  vol.  38  (1892). 
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Saint-Venant  in  bis  memoir  of  1855  called  attention  to  the  inefficiency 
of  comers  projecting  outwards,  and  gave  several  numerical  illustrations  of 
the  diminution  of  torsional  rigidity  in  prisms  having  such  comers  as  compared 
with  circular  cylinders  of  the  same  sectional  area. 

221.    Solution  of  the  torsion  problem  for  certain  boundaries. 

We  shall  now  show  how  to  find  the  function  (f)  from  the  equation  (4)  and 
the  condition  (5)  when  the  boundary  of  the  section  of  the  prism  has  one  or 
other  of  certain  special  forms.  The  arbitrary  constant  which  may  be  added 
to  (f>  will  in  general  be  adjusted  so  that  ^  shall  vanish  at  the  origin. 

(a)  The  circle. 

If  the  cylinder  of  circular  section  is  twisted  about  its  axis  of  figure, 
<l>  vanishes,  and  we  have  the  solution  already  given  in  Article  86  (d).  If  it 
is  twisted  about  any  parallel  axis  <f>  does  not  vanish,  but  can  be  determined 
by  the  method  explained  in  Article  21^.  In  the  latter  case  the  cross-sections 
are  not  distorted,  but  are  displaced  so*as  to  make  an  angle  differing  slightly 
from  a  right  angle  with  the  axis. 

(b)  The  ellipae. 

The  function  '^  is  a  plane  harmonic  function  which  satisfies  the  condition 
-^  —  i  («*  +  y*)  =  const,  at  the  boundary  a^/a^  +  y*/6"  =s  1.  If  we  assume  for  -^ 
a  form  A(a^  —  y*),  we  find  the  equation 

It  follows  that  we  must  have 

It  is  clear  that  this  solution  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  boundary 
consisting  of  two  concentric  similar  and  similarly  situated  ellipses.  The 
prism  is  then  a  hollow  elliptic  tube. 

(c)  The  rectangle*. 

The  boundaries  are  given  by  the  equations  ar  =  +  a,  y  =  ±  6.  The  function 
-^  differs  by  a  constant  from  ^ (y*  +  a')  when  «  =  ±  a  and  h>y>  —  h\  it 
differs  by  the  same  constant  from  \{oi?  -{-  h^)  when  y  —  ±h  and  a>a!>  —  a. 
We  introduce  a  new  function  yjr'  by  means  of  the  equation 

Then  yj/  is  a  plane  harmonic  function  within  the  rectangle;  and  we  may 
take  '^'  to  vanish  on  the  sides  y  =  ±  6,  and  to  be  equal  to  y*  —  6'  on  the  sides 
a?  =  +  a.  Since  the  boundary  conditions  are  not  altered  when  we  change  x 
into  —x  or  y  into  —  y,  we  seek  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  by  assuming  for 
•^^  a  formula  of  the  type  2-4„,  cosh  mx  cos  my.     The  conditions  which  hold  at 

*  The  corresponding  hydrodynamioal  problem  was  solved  by  Stokes,  Cambridge  Phil.  Soe. 
Trans.,  vol.  8  (184:3)  =  Math,  and  Phys,  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  )<Sk 

L.  E.  l^ji^^^C  20 
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the  boundaries  y  =  ±  6  require  that  m  should  be  \  (2n  +  l)'rr/b,  where  n  is  an 
integer.  If  we  assume  that,  when  b>y  >  —  b,  the  function  y^  —  6'  can  be 
expanded  in  a  series  according  to  the  form 

y«  -  6.  =  24.,.  cosh  (?!L±^  cos  <??^±^ 

we  may  determine  the  coefficients  by  multipljdng  both  members  of  this 
equation  by  cos  {(2n+  l)7ry/26},  and  integrating  both  members  with  respect 
to  y  between  the  extreme  values  —  b  and  b.    We  should  thus  find 


4»...cosh(?n^  =  {-)"-4^ 


2 


8 


26  V    /      --  (27i  +  l)»7r»* 

This  process  suggests  that  when  6  >  y  >  —  6  the  sum  of  the  series 

is  y*  —  6*.  We  cannot  at  once  conclude  that  this  result  is  proved  by  Fourier's 
theorem*,  because  a  Fourier's  series  of  cosines  of  multiples  of  7ry/26  represents 
a  function  in  an  interval  given  by  the  inequalities  26  >  y  >  —  26,  and  the 
value  y'  —  6*  of  the  function  to  be  expanded  is  given  only  in  the  interval 
6  >  y  >  —  6.  If  the  Fourier's  series  of  cosines  contains  uneven  multiples  of 
iry/2b  only,  the  sign  of  every  term  of  it  is  changed  when  for  y  we  put  26  —  y ; 
it  follows  that,  if  the  series  (13)  is  a  Fourier's  series  of  which  the  sum  is 
y*  —  6'  when  6  >  y  >  0,  the  sum  of  the  series  when  26  >  y  >  6  is  6*  —  (26  —  y)*. 
Now  we  may  show  that  the  Fourier's  series  for  an  even  function  of  y,  which 
has  the  value  y'  —  6*  when  6  >  y  >  0,  and  the  value  6*  —  (26  —  y)*  when 
26>y>6,  is  in  fact  the  series  (13).  We  may  conclude  that  the  form 
of  y^  is 

cosh  (^^"^^>^^ 
i6»  +  i(ar'-y>)-46M-)  2  7T^-Ap^, tt — -Tpr — cos^^ ci         > 

^^^^         26 
and  hence  that 

^              ^A^i^f^Yx      (-y                     26                (2n  +  l)7ryt       .... 
rf>  =  -  a?y  +  46^"   -     z  j-. — ^p-, 7^5 — -rrr —  sm  -^^ ^,      ^   .  ...(14) 

cosn         2^ 
222.    Additional  results. 

The  torsion  problem  has  been  solved  for  many  forms  of  boimdary.  One  method  is  to 
assume  a  plane  harmonic  function  as  the  function  ^,  and  determine  possible  boundaries 

*  Observe,  for  example,  that  the  Fourier's  series  of  cosines  of  multiples  of  try  12b  which  has 
the  sum  y^  -  b^  throughout  the  interval  26  >  y  >  -  2&  is 

*'     n-1     ^i  26 

t  The  expression  for  4>  must  be  unaltered  when  x  and  y,  a  and  b,  are  interchanged.  For  an 
account  of  the  identities  which  arise  from  this  observation  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by 
F.  Purser,  Messenger  of  Math.,  vol.  11  (1882). 
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from  the  equation  V^  -  ^  (x'+^^) = const.  As  an  example  of  this  method  we  may  take  ifr  to 
he  A{a^-  Zxf/^) ;  if  we  put  -4  =  -  l/6a,  the  boundary  can  be  the  equilateral  triangle*,  of 
altitude  3a,  of  which  the  sides  are  given  by  the  equation 

{x-  a)  {x-y  V3+2a)  {x-\-y  ^3  +  2a) =0. 

Other  examples  of  this  method  have  been  discussed  by  Saint- Yenant. 

Another  method  is  to  use  conjugate  functions  (,  17  such  that  (+U7  is  a  function  of 
x^iy.  If  these  functions  can  be  chosen  so  that  the  boundary  is  made  up  of  curves  along 
which  either  (  or  17  has  a  constant  value,  then  ^  is  the  real  part  of  a  function  of  (+m7) 
which  has  a  given  value  at  the  boimdary ;  and  the  problem  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
torsion  problem  for  the  rectangle.    We  give  some  examples  of  this  method : — 

(i)    A  sector  of  a  circlet,  boundaries  given  by  r=0,  r=a,  d=  ±0. — We  find 

♦-J''^-"![^...©"'"''"-(<'»^"fe1]- 

where  ^»»+i=(">"*'L(2rn-l)  tr^~  (2n+T)  7r"*"(2«  +  l)7r+4^J' 

If  we  write  re^^^ax^  then 


^-*0=i«* 


cos  2/3     2/3 


V  IT 


^('^L^Ox^^l^u-^^^M^^U'^^dx 
Jo         I  '^  ^Jo         1 


where  |  ^  |  ^1,  and  tan"*  j?""^  denotes  that  branch  of  the  function  which  vanishes  with  x. 

In  case  7r/2/3  is  an  integer  greater  than  2  the  integrations  can  be  performed,  but 
when  7r/2/3»2  the  first  two  terms  become  infinite,  and  their  sum  has  a  finite  limit,  and  we 
find  for  a  quadrantal  cylinder 

^-40=^  r-a?2 log a:+tan-iar8+J^j;8_^\  log (1^.^)1 

For  a  semi-circular  cylinder 

V.-..^=?:'[i.a--.-(.+  i)+i.(x*+^-2)log[±|]. 

(ii)  For  a  curvilinear  rectangle  bounded  by  two  concentric  circular  arcs  and  two  radii, 
we  use  conjugate  functions  a  and  j8,  which  are  given  by  the  equation 

x+iys=ce^'^^ ; 

we  take  the  outer  radius,  a  to  be  ce*^  and  the  inner,  6  to  be  ce"'^  (so  that  c  is  the  geome- 
trical mean  of  the  radii),  and  we  take  the  bounding  radii  to  be  given  by  the  equations 
/3=±^o-    We  find 

cos  zpo  Q 

.   ,    (2w  +  1)  na 
Sl^^   28 

"^^^^^       ^(2n  +  lUao  +  ^^°^^^ 

,     .      .    (2n  +  l)7r/3 

and  A   —  ^" 

**    {(271  +  1)  tr -4^0}  (271+1)  w  {(2n  +  l)7r+4/3o}' 

*  See  Figures  23  and  24  in  Article  223. 

+  See  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Messenger  of  Math. ^  vol.  8  (1877),  p.  89,  and  vol.  10  (1880),  p.  83. 

20—2 


where  *-  = 


cosh 

(271 

!  +  l)7ra\ 

2/9o 

sinh 

(271 

'  +  l)7rao 
2/3o        J 
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(iii)    When  the  twisted  prbm  is  a  hollow  shaft,  the  inner  and  outer  boimdaries  being 

circles  which  are  not  conoentriC)  we  may  use  the  conjugate  functions  f,  tj  determined 

by  the  equation 

a:+*y=c  tan  i({+M7); 

and,  if  i;=a  represents  the  outer  boundary,  and  i;=/3  the  inner,  we  may  prove*  that 

,     «  •  •  /    w  «'*^  coth  /3  sinh  n  (n  -  a) +c""**  coth  a  sinh  n(8—n) 

V^=2<j"  2(-)* ^^  ,      ,^ c — — ^cosnf 

^  n=i     '  sinh«(/3-a)  * 

(iv)  When  the  boundaries  are  confocal  ellipses  and  hyperbolas  we  may  use  the  conju- 
gate functions  £ ,  17  determined  by  the  equation 

^ + *y = c  cosh  (^ + ti;). 

In  the  case  of  a  hollow  tube,  of  which  the  section  is  bounded  by  two  confocal  ellipses 
£0  &nd  (1,  we  may  prove  t  that 

^     *  8inh2(fo-{i) 

223.    Oraphic  ezpression  of  the  results. 

(a)    Distortion  of  the  crosssectioru. 

The  curves  ^= const,  are  the  contour  lines  of  the  surface  into  which  any  cross- 
section  of  the  prism  is  distorted.  These  curves  were  traced  by  Saint-Venant  for  a  number 
of  forms  of  the  boundary.    Two  of  the  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  22  and  Fig.  23.    In  both 

y 


Fig.  22. 
cases  the  cross-section  is  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments,  4  in  Fig.  22,  6  in 
Fig.  23,  and  <f>  changes  sign  as  we  pass  from  any  compartment  to  an  adjacent  com- 
partment, but  the  forms  of  the  curves  0= const,  are  unaltered.  If  we  think  of  the  axis 
of  the  prism  as  vertical,  then  the  curved  surface  into  which  any  cross-section  is  strained 
lies  above  its  initial  position  in  one  compartment  and  below  it  in  the  adjacent  compart- 
ments. Saint-Venant  showed  that  the  sections  of  a  square  prism  are  divided  in  this  way 
into  8  compartments  by  the  diagonals  and  the  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  through 
the  centroid.  When  the  ptiaai  is  a  rectangle,  of  which  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  is  much 
longer  than  the  other  pair,  there  are  only  4  compartments  separated  by  the  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  the  sides  through  the  centroid.  The  limiting  case  between  rectangles  which 
are  divided  into  4  compartments  and  others  which  are  divided  into  8  compartments 

*  H.  M.  Macdonald,  Cambridge  Phil.  Soe.  Proc,  vol.  8  (1893). 

t  Of.  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Quart.  J.  of  Math.^  vol.  16  (1879).    Other  examples  of  elliptic  and 
hyperbolic  boundaries  are  worked  out  by  Filon,  loc»  cit.  p.  804. 
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occurs  when  the  ratio  of  adjacent  sides  is  1*4013.  The  study  of  the  figures  has  promoted 
comprehension  of  the  result  that  the  cross-sections  of  a  twisted  prism,  of  non-circular 
section,  do  not  remain  plane. 

y 


Pig.  23. 
(6)    Lines  of  Bh&aring  stress. 

The  distribution  of  tangential  traction  on  the  cross-sections  of  a  twisted  prism  can  be 
represented  graphically  by  means  of  the  lines  of  shearing  stress.  These  lines  are  deter- 
mined by  the  equation 

They  have  the  property  that  the  tangential  traction  on  the  cross-section  is  directed  at  any 
point  along  the  tangent  to  that  curve  of  the  family  which  passes  through  the  point.  If 
the  curves  are  traced  for  equidififerent  values  of  Cy  the  tangential  traction  at  any  point  is 
measured  by  the  closeness  of  consecutive  curves. 

In  the  case  of  the  prism  of  elliptic  section 

and  the  lines  of  shearing  stress  are  therefore  concentric  similar  and  similarly  situated 
ellipses.    In  the  case  of  the  equilateral  triangle 

and  the  lines  of  shearing  stress  are  of  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  24. 


Fig.  24. 
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224.  Analogy    to    the    form    of   a    stretched    membrane    loaded 
xmiformly*. 

Let  a  homogeneous  membrane  be  stretched  with  uniform  tension  T  and  fixed  at  its 
edge.  Let  the  edge  be  a  given  curve  in  the  plane  of  Xy  y.  When  the  membrane  is 
subjected  to  pressure,  of  amount  p  per  unit  of  area,  it  will  undergo  a  small  displacement 
«,  and  2  is  a  fonction  of  x  and  y  which  vanishes  at  the  edge.  The  equation  of  equilibrium 
of  the  membrane  is 

The  function  ^Tzjp  is  determined  by  the  same  conditions  as  the  function  ^  of  Article  219, 
provided  that  the  edge  of  the  membrane  is  the  same  as  the  bounding  curve  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  twisted  prism.  It  follows  that  the  contour  lines  of  the  loaded  membrane 
are  identical  with  the  lines  of  shearing  stress  in  the  cross-section  of  the  prism. 

Further  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  prism  can  be  represented  by  the  volume  contained 
between  the  surface  of  the  loaded  membrane  and  the  plane  of  its  edge.  We  have  seen 
already  in  Article  216  that  the  torsional  rigidity  is  given  by  the  equation 

or,  in  terms  of  ^,  we  have 

since  *  vanishes  at  the  edge  and  ^-^  +  5-3+2=0.  It  foUows  that  the  volume  in  question 
is  {pjAiiTjC, 

225.  Twisting  couple. 

The  couple  can  be  evaluated  from  (6)  of  Article  216  when  the  function  ^ 
is  known.     We  shall  record  the  results  in  certain  cases. 

(a)     The  circle. 

If  a  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  the  twisting  couple  is 

J/LtT7ra* (15) 

(6)    The  ellipse. 

From  the  value  of  ^  in  Article  221  (6)  we  find  that  the  twisting  couple  is 

fiTira^b^a^  +  ¥) (16) 

(c)     The  rectangle. 

From  the  result  of  Article  221  (c)  we  find  for  the  twisting  couple  the 
formula 

firiab  (a»  +  b')  - ,iriab  (a' -  ¥)  +  ^firb'  (^)7/f  ^  ~ 2/ ^1  d^dy, 

*  The  analogy  here  described  was  pointed  oat  by  L.  Prandtl,  Phys,  ZeiUchr.^  Bd.  4  (1908), 
it  affords  a  means  of  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  distribution  of  stress  in  a  twisted  prism. 
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where  ^  stands  for  the  series 

^^  (2n  +  lWx  ^^  (2«  +  l)^ 


»       (-)»      —         26  26 


,.0  (2n  +  ly  ^,  (2»+l)7ra 

cosn         2j 

Taking  one  tenn  of  the  series,  we  have  a  term  of  the  integral,  viz. : 

(-y^ w^  [[(     .  ,  (2n+l)7rx       (2n  +  l)iry 

(2n +  !)•  cosh  {(2n  +  l)9ro/26}  26  jif  26         *^^         26 

-y  cosh  <i^i+^  sin  (?^L±^ 
Now 

r  .sinh<?^^±P^^i.  =  ,-^^  r2a  cosh  <?!^-^ 
J  -a  26  {zn  +  l)^  L  26 


26        „   .  ,  (2n  +  l)7ra1 
(2n+l)7r  26        J' 


r 

J  -a 


cosh  (2!^i)^^,        26        23i^,  (2»  +  lW 
26  (2n+l)7r  26 


/: 


f*    ,„o(2n  +  l)7ry 26_ 

*       ■^(2n  +  l),Ty  86' 

Hence  the  twisting  couple  is  equal  to 

y^J  „=o(2n  +  l)*     '^      Vtt/ ,»«o(2w  +  iy  26 

00 

Since  2  (2n  + 1)"*  is  7r*/96,  we  may  write  down  the  value  of  the  twisting 
couple  in  the  form 

v.'°^--''e)l(i;n:r,''°'-^ (17) 

The  series  in  (17)  has  been  evaluated  by  Saint-Venant  for  numerous  values  of  the 
ratio  a  :  6.    When  a  >  36  it  is  very  nearly  constant,  and  the  value  of  the  twisting  couple 

is  nearly  equal  to  urdb^X  -^  —  (3-361)    .     For  a  square  the  couple  is  (4-4986)  ftra*. 

The  twisting  couple  was  also  calculated  by  Saint-Venant  for  a  number  of  other  forms 
of  section.  He  foimd  that  the  resistance  of  a  prism  to  torsion  is  often  very  well  expressed 
by  replacing  the  section  of  the  prism  by  an  ellipse  of  the  same  area  and  the  same  moment 
of  inertia*^.  The  formula  for  the  twisting  couple  in  the  case  of  an  ellipse  of  area  A  and 
moment  of  inertia  /  is  itrA^j^ir^L 

*  Saint-Venant,  Paris,  C.  J?.,  t.  88  (1879). 
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226.     Torsion  of  seolotropic  prism. 

The  theory  which  has  been  explained  in  Article  216  can  be  extended  to  a  prism  of 
SBolotropic  material  when  the  normal  section  is  a  plane  of  symmetry  of  structure.  Taking 
the  axis  of  2  to  be  parallel  to  the  generators  of  the  bounding  surface,  we  have  the  strain- 
enei^-function  expressed  in  the  form  belonging  to  crystalline  materials  that  correspond 
with  the  group  C^  (Article  109).  The  displacement  being  expressed  by  the  formulsB  (1), 
the  stress-components  that  do  not  vanish  are  X,  and  F«,  and  these  are  given  by  the 
equations 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  are  equivalent  to  the  equation 


which  must  hold  over  the  area  of  the  cross-section ;  and  the  condition  that  the  bounding 
surface  may  be  free  from  traction  is  satisfied  if  the  equation 

^66  gf  cos  {x,  v) +C44  ^  (cos  y,  v)  +C46 1^  cos  {x,  v) -f  g|  cos  (y,  i/)| 

—C56ycos(^,  v)-C44a?cos(y,  v) -045(0?  cos (^,  v)-  y  cos(y,  v)} 

holds  at  all  points  of  the  bounding  curve.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case 
of  isotropy,  we  may  prove  that  the  differential  equation  and  the  boundary  condition 
are  compatible,  and  that  the  tractions  across  a  normal  section  are  equivalent  to  a 
couple  of  moment 

r  j  j^^a^^c^y'-^c^xy^-c^x^^c^  ^-^-c^i^^^ 

The  analysis  is  simplified  considerably  in  case  c^^O,    If  we  put  L  for  ^44  and  M  for 
C55,  the  differential  equation  may  be  written 

and,  if/(a7,  y)sO  is  the  equation  of  the  bounding  curve,  the  boundary  condition  may 
be  written 

ox  ox       oyoy        'ox         oy 
We  change  the  variables  by  putting 

*^=*V^2^'  ^■^V'sZ-'  "^=*27(l»)- 

Then  d>'  satisfies  the  equation 

The  equation /(a?,  y)=0  becomes  /^(^,  y')*sO,  where 

2Z 


so  that  S?-8iV^+^'     ^"'^Sf. 


L-^M' 
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and  the  boundary  condition  is  transformed  into 

apa^'   a/'e^'^  ,dF    ,dF 

which  is  A —\f  cos  (or',  v) -of  CQa{t/y  v\ 

if  dv  is  the  element  of  the  normal  to  the  transformed  bomidary.  Thus  ^  can  be  found  for 
any  boundary  if  <f/  can  be  found  for  an  orthographic  projection  of  that  boundary ;  and 
the  problem  of  finding  ^'  is  the  simple  torsion  problem  which  we  considered  before. 

As  an  example  we  may  take  a  rectangular  prism  with  boundaries  given  by  .r=  ±a, 
y^±h.    We  should  find  that  the  formula  for  <^  is 

/M%^1>^  «      (,)»    »^""         26Vir  .    (2n+l)7ry 

^^^^        26V^ 
and  that  the  twisting  couple  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

13      a^/X  \ifJ  ,«o(2»+1)*  26  V-^      J 

This  formula  has  been  used  by  W.  Yoigt  in  his  researches  on  the  elastic  constants  of 
crystals.    [See  Article  113.] 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  BENDING  OF  A  BEAM  BY  TERMINAL  TRANSVERSE  LOAD. 

227.     Stress  in  a  bent  beam. 

In  Article  87  we  described  the  state  of  stress  in  a  cylinder  or  prism  of 
any  form  of  section  held  bent  by  terminal  couples.  The  stress  at  a  point 
consisted  of  longitudinal  tension,  or  pressure,  expressed  by  the  formula 

tension  =  —  Mx/I, 

where  M  is  the  bending  moment,  the  plane  of  (y,  z)  contains  the  central-line, 
the  axis  of  a?  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of  curvature,  and  /  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  an  axis  through  its  centroid  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  bending.  In  Article  95  we  showed  how  an  extension 
of  this  theory  could  be  made  to  the  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  rectangular 
beam,  of  small  breadth,  by  terminal  transverse  load.  We  found  that  the 
requisite  stress-system  involved  tangential  traction  on  the  cross-sections  as 
well  as  longitudinal  tensions  and  pressures,  but  that  the  requisite  tension, 
or  pressure,  was  determined  in  terms  of  the  bending  moment  by  the  same 
formula  as  in  the  case  of  bending  by  terminal  couples.  This  theory  will  now 
be  generalized  for  a  beam  of  any  form  of  section*.  Tangential  tractions  on 
the  elements  of  the  cross-sections  imply  equal  tangential  tractions,  acting  in 
the  direction  of  the  central-line,  on  elements  of  properly  chosen  longitudinal 
sections,  the  two  tangential  tractions  at  each  point  constituting  a  shearing 
stress.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  stress-system  which  we  seek  to 
determine  consists  of  longitudinal  tensions,  and  pressures,  determined  as 
above,  together  with  shearing  stress,  involving  suitably  directed  tangential 
tractions  on  the  elements  of  the  cross-sections.  We  shall  verify  this  antici- 
pation, and  shall  show  that  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  distribution  of 
shearing  stress  by  means  of  which  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

*  The  theory  is  due  to  Saint- Venant.    See  Introduction,  footnote  60,  and  p.  20. 
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228.     statement  of  the  problem. 

To  fix  ideas  we  take  the  central-line  of  the  beam  to  be  horizontal,  and 
one  end  of  it  to  be  fixed,  and  we  suppose  that  forces  are  applied  to  the  cross- 
section  through  this  end  so  as  to  keep  the  beam  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position,  and  that  forces  are  applied  to  the  cross-section  containing  the  other  end 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  statically  equivalent  to  a  vertical  load  TT  acting  in  a  line 
through  the  centroid  of  the  section.  We  take  the  origin  at  the  fixed  end^ 
and  the  axis  of  z  along  the  central-line,  and  we  draw  the  axis  of  x  vertically 
downwards.  Further  we  suppose  that  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  parallel  to  the 
principal  axes  of  inertia  of  the  cross-sections  at  their  centroids.  We  denote 
the  length  of  the  beam  by  2,  and  suppose  the  material  to  be  isotropic.  We 
consider  the  case  in  which  there  are  no  body  forces  and  no  tractions  on  the 
cylindrical  bounding  surface. 


Fig.  26. 


W 


w 


The  bending  moment  at  the  cross-section  distant  z  from  the  fixed  end  is 

Tr(i  — -e).     We  assume  that  the  tension  on  any  element  of  this  section  is 

given  by  the  equation 

^,  =  _TK(i--^)^//,     (1) 

here  /  stands  for  the  integral  Ija^dxdy  taken  over  the  area  of  the  cross- 
section.  We  assume  that  the  stress  consists  of  this  tension  Zg  and  shearing 
stress  having  components  Xg  and  Yg,  so  that  the  stress-components  JT,,  Fy, 
Xy  vanish ;  and  we  seek  to  determine  the  components  of  shearing  stress  Xg 
and  Yg. 

Two  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  become  dXg/dz  =  0,  dYJdz  =  0,  and  it 
follows  that  Xg  and  Yg  must  be  independent  of  z.  The  third  of  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  becomes 

f-f-^'-»- « 

The  condition  that  the  cylindrical  bounding  surface  is  free  from  traction  is 

jreCOs(a:,  i/)+  YgGOB{y,  i/)  =  0 (3) 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  determine  Xg  and  Yg  as  functions  of  x  and  y 
in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions : — 

(i)  The  differential  equation  (2)  is  satisfied  at  all  points  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  beam. 
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(ii)  The  condition  (3)  is  satisfied  at  all  points  of  the  bounding  curve  of 
this  section. 

(iii)  The  tractions  on  the  elements  of  area  of  the  terminal  cross-section 
{z  =  I)  are  statically  equivalent  to  a  force  W,  directed  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
a^y  and  acting  at  the  centroid  of  the  section. 

(iv)  The  stress-system  in  which  Z^  =  Fy  =  Z^  =  0.  Z^  is  given  by  (1),  and 
Xg,  Yg  satisfy  the  conditions  akeady  stated,  is  such  that  the  conditions  of 
compatibility  of  strain-components  (Article  17)  are  satisfied. 

229.     Necessary  t3rpe  of  shearing  stress. 

The  assumed  stress-system  satisfies  the  equations 

and  consequently  the  strain-components  satisfy  the  equations 


where  E  and  o*  denote  Young's  modulus  and  Poisson's  ratio  for  the  material. 
The  equations  of  compatibility  of  the  type 

dz'^       dy^      dydz 
are  satisfied  identically,  as  also  is  the  equation 

docdy     dz  \dx       dy       dz  J' 
The  remaining  equations  of  compatibility  of  this  type  become 

dx\dx       dyj"   '    dy\dx      dy )  ^      £1  ' 

From  these  equations  we  deduce  the  equation 

deyg     deg^_  2<rTr 

dx      dy  "  EI  ^' 

where  2t  is  a  constant  of  integration ;  and  from  this  equation  it  follows  that 
eyx  and  e^x  can  be  expressed  in  the  forms 

^=T^+^>  ''^—^y^^^Eiy (*> 

where  ^o  is  a  function  of  x  and  y. 

On  substituting  from  these  equations  in  the  formulss  Xg^fiea  an^d 
^z  —  f^yzf  and  using  the  relation  fi  =  iE/(l  +  <r),  we  see  that  equation  (2) 
takes  the  form 

y<fr,   y^   2{i  +  't)w 
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and  condition  (3)  takes  the  form 

^"  =  T  {y  cos  (x,  v)  -  a?  cos  (y,  v)]  -  ^  y'  cos  {x,  v). 
These  relations  are  simplified  by  putting 

<l>o=^T<t>^^{x  +  i<Ta^  +  (l  +  i<T)xf\ (5) 

Then  <f>  is  the  torsion  function  for  the  section  (Article  216),  and  p^  is  a 
function  which  satisfies  the  equation 

s^^-» w 

at  all  points  of  a  cross-section,  and  the  condition 

^  =  -{i<ra?»  +  (l-i<r)y«}cos(j?,i;)-(2+<r)a;ycos(y,i/) (7) 

at  all  points  of  the  bounding  curve.  The  compatibility  of  the  differential 
equation  (6)  and  the  boundary  condition  (7)  is  shown  by  observing  that,  since 

the  integral  1 1  xdxdy  taken  over  the  cross-section  vanishes,  the  integral  of  the 

right-hand  member  of  (7)  taken  round  the  boundary  vanishes.  The  problem 
of  determining  the  function  ;^  from  equation  (6)  aod  condition  (7)  may  be 
called  the  "  flexure  problem  "  for  the  section. 

When  the  functions  ^  and  x  ^^^  known  the  shearing  stresses  Xg  and  F, 
are  known  in  the  forms 


...(8) 


The  terms  that  contain  r*  express  a  system  of  tractions  on  the  elements 
of  area  of  the  cross-section,  which  are  statically  equivalent  to  a  couple  about 
the  axis  z  of  moment 


/^T//(^  +  y»  +  ^^-y|^)d^dy; 


9y 

and  the  terms  which  contain  W  would  give  rise  to  a  couple  about  the  same 
axis  of  moment 

2  (TT^ //Hi  -  ^7  +  <1  -  i*^)  2^  -  <2  +  i*^)  ^y} '^'^2'- 

We  adjust  t  so  that  the  sum  of  these  couples  vanishes. 

The  tractions  on  the  elements  of  area  of  a  cross-section  are  statically 
equivalent  to  a  certain  force  at  the  centroid  of  the  section  and  a  certain 

*  They  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  tractions  in  the  torsion  problem. 
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couple.  We  show  that  the  force  is  of  magnitude  W  and  is  directed  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  a?,  and  that  the  couple  is  of  moment  "W  (l^  z)  and  has  its  axis 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  y.    These  statements  are  equivalent  to  the  equations 

jjx^dxdy:=W,    jJY,dxdi/^0,     Uz.dxdy^Q,    (9) 

and 

jjyZ.dxdy^O,   jj-xZ,dxdy^W{l''z\    |foF,-yZ,)da?dy  =  0.  ...(10) 

Now  by  (2)  and  (3)  we  may  write  down  the  equations 

=  W+  jx  {Xg  cos  (x,  v)  +  F,  cos  (y,  v)]  ds 

In  like  manner,  observing  that  jlxydxdy  vanishes,  we  may  prove  the 

second  of  equations  (9).  The  third  of  these  equations  and  the  first  two  of 
equations  (10)  follow  at  once  from  the  formula  (1)  for  Z,,  and  the  constant  t 
has  already  been  adjusted  so  that  the  third  of  equations  (10)  shall  be 
satisfied. 

The  functions  <f>  and  x  *^^  ^^^^  determinate,  except  for  an  additive 
constant  which  does  not  affect  the  stress.  We  have  therefore  shown  that  the 
problem  stated  in  Article  228  admits  of  one,  and  only  one,  solution. 

230.     Formulse  for  the  displacement. 

The  displacement  can  be  deduced  from  the  strain  without  determining 
the  forms  of  <f>  and  %.     The  details  of  the  work  are  as  follows : — 

We  have  the  equation 

dz"     "   EI      ' 
from  which  we  deduce  the  equation 

^«'=  -27^^+2  EI      '^^*     ^  ^ 

where  ^'  is  a  function  of  x  and  y.    Again,  we  have  the  equations 

du        Wl  W 

dz      EI^    2El'     ^^El^^dx      da;' 

of  which  the  second  is  obtained  from  (11)  and  the  second  of  (4).  These  two  equations  are 
compatible  if 
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Asain,  we  have  the  eqiiations 

^  dv        Wl  W 

and  these  are  compatihle  if 

a'(»,-»')     TT 

Further,  by  differentiating  the  left-hand  member  of  the  equation  57  +  5-  =0  with  respect 
to  2,  we  obtain  the  equation 

The  three  equations  for  ^0  -  ^'  show  that  we  must  have 

where  a,  /3,  7'  are  constants.    When  we  substitute  for  ^q  from  (5)  we  find  the  following 
expression  for  <^' : — 

The  displacement  t^  is  now  determined.    When  we  substitute  for  0'  in  the  equations  for 
tufbz  and  "bvfbz^  we  obtain  the  equations 

From  the  equations  for  hifbx  and  9w/8«  we  obtain  the  following  form  for  u : — 

where  /\  (y)  is  an  unknown  function  of  y.    In  like  manner  we  find  the  following  form 

for  v\ — 

IF 

v=^TZX'\-^a{}-z)xy''aZ'VF^{x\ 

where  F^{x)  is  an  unknown  function  of  x.    Since  Zujdy-^-dvfdx^O^  the  functions  /'p  F^ 

satisfy  the  equation 

dF.dF.        W.      . 

and  we  must  have 

where  a ,  /S',  y  are  constants  of  integration. 

We  have  now  found  the  displacement  in  the  form 


W  ^ 


W 
v  =  Tzx  +  -^  a(l'-z)xy  ^-r^x  —  az-^r  /8', 

W 


L.(12) 
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in  which  a,  ^,  y,  a',  yS',  7'  are  constants  of  integration.  These  equations  give 
the  most  general  possible  form  for  the  displacement  (u,  v,  w)  when  the  stress 
is  determined  by  the  conditions  stated  in  Article  228. 

The  terms  of  (12)  that  contain  a,  ^,  7,  a',  ff,  7'  represent  a  displacement 
which  would  be  possible  in  a  rigid  body,  and  these  constants  are  to  be 
determined  by  imposing  some  conditions  of  fixity  at  the  origin.  (Cf. 
Article  18.) 

We  have  supposed  that  the  origin  is  fixed,  and  we  must  therefore  have 
a'  =  0,  yS'  =  0.  We  shall,  in  general,  suppose  that  the  additive  constants  in 
the  expressions  for  ^  and  x  ^^^  determined  so  that  these  functions  vanish  at 
the  origin.     Then  we  must  also  have  7'  =  0. 

Besides  fixing  a  point,  we  may  fix  a  line  through  the  point.  We  shall 
suppose  that  the  linear  element  which,  in  the  unstressed  state,  lies  along  the 
axis  of  y  retains  its  primitive  direction.     Then  we  must  have  a  =  0,  7  =  0. 

Besides  fixing  a  point,  and  a  linear  element  through  the  point,  we  may 
fix  a  surface  element  through  the  line.  The  value  of  the  constant  /8  depends 
upon  the  choice  of  this  element.  If  we  choose  the  element  of  the  cross- 
section,  we  must  have  dwjdx  =  0  at  the  origin.  If  we  choose  the  element  of 
the  neutral  plane  (i.e.  the  plane  x  =  0),  we  must  have  dujcz  =  0  at  the  origin. 
In  the  former  case  the  central  element  of  the  cross-section  at  the  fixed  end 
remains  vertical ;  in  the  latter  case  the  element  of  the  central-line  at  the 
fixed  end  remains  horizontal.  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  in  all 
practical  cases  either  of  these  conditions  holds;  most  probably  different 
values  of  /8  fit  the  circumstances  of  different  particular  cases. 

231.    Solutioxi  of  the  problem  of  flexure  for  certain  boundaries. 

We  shall  now  show  how  to  find  the  function  ^  from  the  equation  (6)  and 
the  condition  (7)  when  the  boundary  of  the  section  of  the  beam  has  one  or 
other  of  certain  special  forms.  The  constant  which  may  be  added  to  x  ^vill 
generally  be  chosen  so  that  %  vanishes  at  the  origin. 

(a)    The  circle. 

The  equation  of  the  bounding  curve  is  a^  •^y^  =  a\  In  terms  of  polar 
coordinates  (r,  0)  the  boundary  condition  at  the  curve  r  =  a  is 

^  =  -  a^  cos  ^  {i<r  cos«  ^  +  (1  -  \a)  sin»  0]  -  a»  sin  0  {(2  +  a)  sin  0  cos  0], 

or     ^  =  -(f-}-i(7)a»cos5-f-fa«cos3ft 

Since  %  is  a  plane  harmonic  function  within  the  circle  r  =  a,  we  must  have 

X  =  -  (f  +  i  <r)  a*  r  cos  ^  +  i  r»  cos  3^, 
or  X^-{%'\-\o)a?x  +  \{a?-^xy^) (13) 


and  denote 


by  h.    The  value  of  A  at  a  point  on  the  boundary  is 
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(6)    Concentric  circles. 

The  beam  has  the  form  of  a  hollow  tube.    If  a^  is  the  radius  of  the  outer  circle,  and  a^ 
that  of  the  inner,  we  may  prove  that  x  is  of  the  form 

X--(i+i<^)  W+ai*)»'+^^^}c<»^+i*^«)83d+oon8t.  (14) 

In  this  case  we  cannot  adjust  the  additive  constant  so  as  to  make  x  vanish  at  the  origin, 
but  the  origin  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  tube. 

(c)     The  ellipse. 

The  equation  of  the  bounding  curve  is  a^/a*  +  y*/6"  =  1.     We  introduce  ^ 

conjugate  functions  f,  17  by  means  of  the  relation  ^r  •  T^f^ 

a?  +  6y  =  (a«  -  6»)*  cosh  (f  +  irj),  A'  ^^^7o 

d  (a?  +  ty) 
p/abf  where  p  is  the  central  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  at  the  point.     The 
boundary  condition  may  be  written 

or 
?^  =  — icosi;  {i<7a'cos*i7  +  (l  —  J<r)6*sin*i7}  —  a  sin  17  (2  +  <r)  oft  sin  1;  cos  1; ; 

and  this  is  the  same  as 

Hence  we  must  have 

cosh  f* 
X  =  -  [(i  +  f  <^)  a*b  +  a  -  ia)  &•]  ^^^  cos^ 

+  i  t(4  +  4«^)  »'6  +  a  -  i<r)  6*]  ^^^||^  cos  3,. 
where  fo  denotes  the  value  of  f  at  the  boundary,  so  that 

(a»  -  6»)*  cosh  f  0  =  a,    (a'  - 1*)^  sinh  f  0  =  6. 
Now  we  have 

(x  +  6y)»  =  (a»  -  6«)»  i  {cosh  3  (f  +  61;)  +  3  cosh  (f  +  ti;)}, 
so  that  4  ^-^3-^,^1  -  3  („,^::^  =  cosh  3f  cos  3i,. 

Also  we  have  sinh  3f ,  =  4  sinh'  f»  +  3  sinh  fj- 

Hence  we  find 

^  3a«  +  6«  ^3  3a'  +  6»  ^       <M!y ^.  . . .^i&; 

L.  B.  21 
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In  the  above  analysis  we  have  proceeded  as  if  a  were  greater  than  b,  but 
it  is  easy  to  verify  that  the  final  result  holds  also  when  b>a.  In  case  6  =  a 
it  reduces  to  the  result  already  found  for  the  circle. 

{d)     Confocal  eUipges. 

By  an  analysis  similar  to  the  above  the  problem  might  be  solved  for  a  section  bounded 
by  two  confocal  ellipses.  The  result  could  not  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of  a:  and  ^. 
Taking  ^q  and  (^  to  be  the  values  of  (  which  correspond  with  the  outer  and  inner 

boundaries,  and  writing  c  for  (a* -6*)^,  we  may  show  that 

X  «=  c^  cos  17  [(i  -  J<r)  cosh  f  -  (f + i<r)  {cosh  f q  cosh  $1  cosh  (f 0 + $1)  ^^o^h  f 

-  sinh  ^0  siuh  f  ^  sinh  (f 0 + $1)  sinh  $}] 

(e)     The  rectangle. 

The  equations  of  the  boundaries  are  a?  =  +  a,  y  =  +  6.  The  boundary 
condition  at  x=^±a  is 

g  =  -{io-a»  +  (l-i<r)y»},     (6>y>-6). 

The  boundary  condition  at  y  =  +  6  is 

3y 

-^  =  +  (2  +  or)  &r,     (a  >  a?  >  -  a). 

We  introduce  a  new  function  x  by  the  equation 

x'  =  X-*(2  +  «^)(^-3a^) (17) 

Then  %'  is  a  plane  harmonic  function  within  the  rectangle,  dx'fdy  vanishes  at 
y  =  ±  6,  and  the  condition  at  a?  =  +  a  becomes 

^'  =  -(l  +  cr)a»  +  <ry^ 

Now  when  6  >  y  >  —  6  the  function  y'  can  be  expanded  in  a  Fourier's  series 
as  follows : — 


^=^S5y^-T 


3      ^n^i    n^  b    ' 

Hence  x  ^^^  ^  expressed  in  the  form 

.  ,  7iirx 

cosh— 5— 

0 

and,  by  means  of  this  and  (17),  x  can  be  written  down. 
(/)    Additional  results. 

t 

The  results  for  the  circle  and  ellipse  are  included  in  the  formula 
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the  solution  for  the  ellipse  was  first  found  by  adjusting  the  constants  A  and  B  of  this 
formula,  and  several  other  examples  of  the  same  method  were  discussed  by  Saint- Venant. 
Among  sections  for  which  the  problem  is  solved  by  this  formula  we  may  note  the  curve  of 
which  the  ordinate  is  given  by  the  equation 

y=±6|(l-^/aTI,    (a>^>-a). 
The  corresponding  function  x  is 

X=-«*^+ia-i<r)(a:3-3^8). 

When  cr=J  the  above  equation  becomes  :F*/a«+y*/6*=l.     The  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  26 
for  the  case  where  a =26. 


Fig.  27. 

As  another  example  we  may  observe  that  the  formula* 

X=  -  a«a?+ J  (2 +  «r)  (^- 35^8) 

solves  the  problem  for  a  section  bounded  by  two  arcs  of  the  hyperbola  ^  (1  +cr)-yV=a* 
and  two  straight  lines  y=  ±a.     The  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  27,  a-  being  taken  to  be  ^. 

232.    Analjrais  of  the  displacement, 
(a)     Curvature  of  the  strained  central-line. 

The  central-line  of  the  beam  is  bent  into  a  curve  of  which  the  curvatures 
in  the  planes  (w,  z)  and  {y,  z)  are  expressed  with  sufficient  approximation  by 
the  values  of  d*u/dz^  and  d^v/dz^  when  op  and  y  vanish.  These  quantities  can 
be  calculated  from  the  expressions  for  the  components  of  strain  by  means  of 
the  formulae 

d'u  _  degx     degz      3^  _  3^  __  de^ 

d^'"dz"~^'    a?""a7      dy  ' 

or  they  may  be  calculated  from  equations  (12).     We  find 

d'u     W(l-z)      d'v 


dz" 


EI 


dz' 


=  0. 


It  follows  that  the  plane  of  the  curve  into  which  the  central-line  is  bent  is 
the  plane  of  (x,  z),  and  that  its  radius  of  curvature  R  at  any  point  is  equal 
to  El/Wil  —  z).    The  denominator  of  this  expression  is  the  bending  moment^ 


Grsshof,  EUuticit&t  und  Fettigheit,  p.  246. 
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M  say ;  and  therefore  the  curvature  IjR  of  the  central-line  is  connected  with 
the  bending  moment  M  by  the  equation 

M  =  EI/R, (19) 

and  the  curvature  at  any  point  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  beam  were 
bent  by  terminal  couples  equal  to  the  value  of  M  at  the  point. 

(6)    Neutral  plane. 

The  extension  of  any  longitudinal  filament  is  given  by  the  equation 

e„  =  -a)jR (20) 

It  follows  that  filaments  which  lie  in  the  plane  x^O  suffer  no  extension  or 
contraction ;  in  other  words,  this  plane  is  a  "  neutral  plane."  The  extension, 
or  contraction,  of  any  longitudinal  linear  element  is  determined  by  its 
distance  from  the  neutral  plane  and  the  curvature  of  the  central-line,  by 
exactly  the  same  rule  as  holds  in  the  case  of  bending  by  terminal  couples. 

(c)     Obliquity  of  the  strained  cross-sections. 

The  strained  central-line  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  strained  cross- 
sections,  but  the  cosine  of  the  angle  at  which  they  cut  is  the  value,  at  any 
point  of  the  central-line,  of  the  strain-component  e„.  We  shall  denote  it 
by  So.    Then  we  have 

_  shearing  stress  at  centroid  . 

°  rigidity  of  material       '    

and  we  may  calculate  Sq  by  the  formula 

«. (W/EI)idx/dx\ (22) 

where  the  suffix  0  indicates  that  zero  is  to  be  substituted  for  x  and  y  after 
the  differentiation  has  been  performed. 

The  quantity  Sq  is  a  small  constant,  so  that  all  the  strained  cross-sections 
'  cut  the  strained  central-line  at  the  same  angle  ^tt^Sq,   The  relative  situation 
of  the  strained  central-line  and  an  initially  vertical  filament  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  14  in  Article  96. 

If  the  element  of  the  strained  cross-siection  at  the  centroid  of  the  fixed 
end  is  vertical,  the  constant  /3  in  the  displacement,  as  given  by  (12),  is 
equal  to  Sq*. 

When  the  bounding  curve  is  the  ejilipse  a^/a^-^y^b^^l,  we  find 

_  4W  2a«(l-H<r)-i-y 

If  in  (21)  the  shearing  stress  at  the  centroid  were  replaced  by  the  average  shearing  stress 
( Wlirab)y  the  estimated  value  of  ^  would  be  too  small,  in  a  ratio  varying  from  |,  when  a  is 
large  compared  with  6,  to  f  when  b  is  large  compared  with  af. 

*  In  Saint- Yenant*8  memoir  p  la  identified  with  s^' 
t  In  obtaining  these  numbers  c  ib  put  equal  to  i . 
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When  the  boundary  is  a  rectangle  we  find 


h.yO^ 


^' 


3Tr(l+<r) 
AEah  ~ 


6* 


4    « 


(-!)• 


n'oosh 


nrra 


.(23) 


The  expressioD  in  square  brackets  was  tabulated  by  Saint- Venant,  o-  being  taken  to  be  ;^, 
with  the  following  results : — 


alb 

•26 

•5 

•76 

1 

1-26 

1-5 

2 

2-6 

3 

value  of 
expression 

•676 

•849 

•907 

•94 

•962 

•971 

•983 

•989 

•993 

(d)    Defieodon. 

The  deflexion  of  the  beam  is  the  displacement  of  a  point  on  the  central- 
line  in  the  direction  of  the  load ;  it  is  the  value  of  u  when  x^y^O,    If  we 

denote  it  by  f  we  have 

W 


f«;^(i^i-i^)  +  /3^. 


The  equation 


EI^=^WQ,-z) (26) 


which  expresses  the  proportionality  of  the  bending  moment  to  the  curva- 
ture, would  suffice  to  determine  the  deflexion  if  the  direction  of  the  strained 
central-line  at  the  origin  were  known.  Equation  (24)  is  the  primitive  of  (25) 
when  the  condition  that  {  vanishes  with  z  is  imposed.  The  term  ^z  in  (24) 
depends  on  the  mode  of  fixing,  as  has  been  explained  at  the  end  of  Article 
230 ;  the  other  term  depends  on  the  bending  moment. 

{e)     Twist.         ^ 

The  terms  of  (11;  which  contain  the  constant  r  indicate  that  the  beam 
twists  under  the  load.  The  amount  of 
the  twist  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
functions  ^  and  x  have  been  found.  In 
each  of  the  particular  cases  that  we  have 
solved  T  vanishes.  This  is  due  to  the 
symmetry  of  the  sections.  An  example 
of  an  unsymmetrical  form  of  section  for 
which  the  analysis  could  be  worked  out 
is  shown  in  Fig.  28,  which  represents  the 
cross-section  of  a  hollow  tube  with  a 
cavity  placed  excentrically.  (Cf.  Article 
222,  Result  iii.) 

(/)    AnticUistic  curvature. 

The  terms  of  u,  v,  as  given  by  (12), 
which  depend  on  x,  y,  but  not  on  t, 
represent    changes    of    shape    of    the 
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cross-sections  in  their  own  planes.  These  changes  are  of  the  same  kind  as 
il^H  those  described  in  Article  88.  It  follows  that  the  neutral  plane  is  deformed 
into  an  anticlastic  surface.  The  strained  central-line  is  one  of.  the  lines  of 
curvature  of  this  surface ;  the  corresponding  centres  of  curvature  are  below 
the  neutral  plane,  and  the  corresponding  radii  of  curvature  are  expressed  by 
the  formula  EIjW{l''z),  The  other  centre  of  curvature  of  the  surface,  At 
any  point  of  the  central-line,  is  above  the  neutral  plane;  and  the  corre- 
sponding radii  of  curvature  are  expressed  by  the  formula  EljaWil  —  z). 

(g)    Distortion  of  the  cross-sections  into  curved  surfaces. 
The  expression  for  w  ma^y  be  written 


w 


^T<l>-^x(lz-^z*)-fia  +  SoX^^  U-^(ai)  +^    •  ••• 


(26) 


The  term  T<f>  corresponds  with  the  twisting  of  the  beam  by  the  load,  and 
we  know  that  it  represents  a  distortion  of  the  cross-sections  into  curved 
surfaces.  The  terms  '-x{W(lz  —  ^j^)/EI'\'fi}  represent  a  displacement  by 
which  the  cross-sections  become  at  right  angles  to  the  strained  central-line. 
The  term  SqW  represents  a  displacement  by  which  each  cross-section  is  turned 
back,  towards  the  central-line,  through  an  angle  Sq,  as  explained  in  (c)  above. 
The  remaining  terms  in  W/EI  represent  a  distortion  of  the  cross-sections 
into  curved  sur&ces,  independent  of  that  which  depends  upon  t^.  If  we 
construct  the  surSeu^e  which  is  given  by  the  equation   . 


z 


=-:5{:^-KS)/^h"*' ^'^> 


and  suppose  it  to  be  placed  so  that  its  tangent  plane  at  the  origin  coincides 
with  the  tangent  plane  of  a  strained  cross-section  at  its  centroid,  the  strained 
cross-section  will  coincide  with  this  surface. 


1 

y 

x^:.:;-"-' 

y 

,.^ 

Fig.  29. 
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In  the  caae  of  a  circular  boundary  the  value  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (27)  is 

and  the  contour  lines  of  the  strained  cross-section  are  found  by  equating  this  expression 
to  a  constant    Some  of  these  lines  are  traced  in  Fig.  29. 

233.    Distributioii  of  phearing  stress. 

The  importance  of  the  transverse  component  Yz  of  the  tangential  traction 
on  the  cross-sections  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  elliptic  boundary.  When 
a  is  large  compared  with  b,  the  maximum  value  of  Yg  is  small  compared  with 
that  o( Xg'y  as  the  ratio  of  6  to  a  increases,  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  of  Yg 
to  that  of  Xg  increases ;  and,  when  6  is  large  compared  with  a,  the  maximum 
of  Yg  is  large  compared  with  that  of  Xg.  Thus  the  importance  of  Yg  increases 
as  the  shape  of  the  beam  approaches  to  that  of  a  plank. 

We  may  illustrate  graphically  the  distribution  of  tangential  traction  .on 
the  cross-sections  by  tracing  curves,  which  are  such  that  the  tangent  to  any 
one  of  them  at  any  point  is  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  action  of  the 
tangential  traction  at  the  point.  As  in  Article  219,  these  curves  may  be 
called  "  lines  of  shearing  stress."  The  differential  equation  of  the  family  of 
curves  is 

dxjXg^dylYg,  (28) 


or 


1^  +  (2  +  <r) ay}  (ir  -  |g  +  i«ra^  +  (1  -  i<r)  y  j  rfy  =.  0. 


Since  dXg/dx  +  dYg/dy  is  not  equal  to  zero,  the  magnitude  of  the  shearing 
stress  is  not  measured  by  the  closeness  of  neighbouring  curves  of  the 
family. 

As  an  example  we  may  consider  the  case  of  the  elliptic  boundary.    The  diflferential 
equation  is 

ancl  this  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

2;i?^{(l-l-«r)a«-|-cr6«}--{2(H-a)a»-|-6>}+-{2(l+o-)a8+6«}-y(l-2<r)a«-0. 
t*y  y  y 

8(l+cr)a«+y 

This  equation  has  an  integrating  factor  y~(i+<r)as+cr6>,  and  the  complete  primitive  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form 

where  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant  Since  <r<i  all  the  curves  of  the  family  touch  the 
elliptic  boundaiy  at  the  highest  and  lowest  points  (±a,  0).    The  case  of  a  ciroulcur 
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boundary  is  included,  and  the  lines  of  shearing  stress  are  in  this  case  given  by  the 
equation  8+8<^ 

Some  of  these  curves  are  traced  in  Fig.  dO,  o-  being  taken  to  be  ^. 


234.    Gezierallzatioxui  of  the  preceding  theory. 

(a)    Asj^mmetric  loading. 

When  the  load,  TT'  say,  is  directed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  instead  of  the  axis  of  x,  the 
requisite  stress-components  are,  as  before,  X,,  F«,  Z«,  given  by  the  equations 

W'(l-z)y 
^•"^ J? > 

where  /'  denotes  the  int^ral  I  It/^cbcdy  taken  over  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  and  x'  is 
a  plane  harmonic  function  which  satisfies  the  boimdary  condition 

-^-=-(2+<r)^cos(a?,  i')-{iay«-Kl-ior):F»}cos(y,  v) (29) 

The  constant  r  is  adjusted,  as  before,  so  that  the  tractions  on  a  cross-section  may  not  yield 
any  couple  about  the  axis  of  z.  Apart  from  a  displacement  which  would  be  possible  in  a 
rigid  body,  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 


TT' 


w=  -  Ty«+^^;  <r  (^  -  2)  a?y. 


W 


v-^     rftr+-^,{i(;-2)cr(3r*-^)+i^-J^}, 


V 


W 


'^^   ^^ -;g7?{y(^«-i«")+x'+yA 


.(30) 
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When  the  direction  of  the  load  is  not  that  of  one  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  croBs- 
sections  at  their  centroids,  we  may  resolve  the  load,  P  say,  into  components  W  and  W* 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y.  The  solution  is  to  be  obtained  by  combining  the  solutions 
given  in  Articles  229,  230  with  that  given  here.  Omitting  displacements  which  would 
be  possible  in  a  rigid  body  we  deduce  from  the  expressions  (12)  and  (30)  the  equations  of 
the  strained  central-line  in  the  form 

and  this  line  is  therefore  a  plane  curve  in  the  plane 

W'xjr^  WyjL 
The  neutral  plane  is  determined  by  the  equation  «m»=0,  and,  since 

this  is  the  plane  Wxjl-^-  WyjI'^O. 

The  neutral  plane  is  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  bending.  The  load  plane  is 
given  by  the  equation  yjx^  W'/  W.  Since  /  and  /'  are  respectively  the  moments  of  inertia 
of  the  cross-section  about  the  axes  of  y  and  x,  the  result  may  be  expressed  in  the  form : — 
The  traces  of  the  load  plane  and  the  neutral  plane  on  the  cross-section  are  conjugate 
diameters  of  the  ellipse  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  at  its  centroid*. 

(b)    Combined  strain. 

We  may  write  down  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  beam  held  bent  by  terminal 
couple  about  any  axis  in  the  plane  of  its  cross-section,  by  means  of  the  results  given  in 
Article  87 ;  we  have  merely  to  combine  the  results  for  two  component  oouples  about  the 
principal  axes  of  the  cross-section  at  its  centroid.  By  combining  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  extension  by  terminal  tractive  load  [Articles  69  and  70(A)],  of  torsion 
(Chapter  xiv.),  of  bending  by  couples,  and  of  bending  by  terminal  transverse  load,  we 
may  obtain  the  state  of  stress  or  strain  in  a  beam  deformed  by  forces  applied  at  its  ends 
alone  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  statically  equivalent  to  any  given  resultant  and  resultant 
moment.     In  all  these  solutions  the  stress-components  denoted  by  X^^  Yyy  X^  vanish. 

As  regards  the  strength  of  a  beam  to  resist  bending  we  may  remark  that,  when  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  are  small  compared  with  the  length,  the  most 
important  of  the  8tress«components  is  the  longitudinal  tension,  and  the  most  important 
of  the  strain-components  is  the  longitudinal  extension,  and  the  greatest  values  are  found 
in  each  case  in  the  sections  at  which  the  bending  moment  is  greatest,  and  at  the  points 
of  these  sections  which  are  furthest  from  the  neutral  plane.  The  condition  of  safety  for 
a  bent  beam  can  be  expressed  in  the  form : — The  maximum  bending  moment  must  not 
exceed  a  certain  limiting  value. 

The  condition  of  safety  of  a  twisted  prism  was  considered  in  Article  220.  The  quantity 
which  must  not,  in  this  case,  exceed  a  certain  limiting  value  is  the  shear;  and  this  is 
generally  greatest  at  those  points  of  the  boundary  which  are  nearest  to  the  central-line. 
When  the  beam  is  at  the  same  time  bent  and  twisted,  the  components  of  stress  which  are 
different  from  zero  are  the  longitudinal  tension  Z^  due  to  bending  and  the  shearing  stresses 
X^  and  F«.  If  the  length  of  the  beam  is  great  compared  with  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
cross-section  the  values  of  Z^  near  the  section  2=0  and  the  terms  of  X«  and  F.  that 
depend  upon  twisting  can  be  comparable  with  each  other,  and  they  are  large  compared 

*  The  result  was  given  by  Saint-Venant  in  the  memoir  on  torsion  of  1855. 
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with  the  terms  of  X,  and  Y,  that  are  due  to  bending.  For  the  purpose  of  an  estimate  of 
strength  we  might  omit  the  shearing  stresses  and  shearing  strains  that  are  due  to  bending, 
and  take  account  of  those  only  which  are  due  to  twisting. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  stress-components  JT^,  F«,  Z^  are  difierent  from  zero  and 
JT^,  Fy,  Xy  vanish,  the  principal  stress-components  can  be  found  by  observing  that  the 
stress-quadric  is  of  the  form 

z  (2Z,a?-|-2r,y +J?,z)=con8t., 

and  therefore  one  principal  plane  of  stress  at  any  point  is  the  plane  drawn  parallel  to  the 
central-line  to  contain  the  direction  of  the  resultant,  at  the  point,  of  the  tangential  tractions 
on  the  cross-section.  The  normal  traction  on  this  plane  vanishes,  and  the  values  of  the 
two  principal  stresses  which  do  not  vanish  are 

i^.±i[^-«+4(X.2+r,2)]* (31) 

In  any  such  case  the  strain-quadric  is  of  the  form 

-^[-«r-2r,(a:«-»-^a+««)  +  (l+o-)«(2X,a?-»-2r,y-»-Z,z)]=const., 
and  the  principal  extensions  are  equal  to 

-^'   ^4f^±^[^.'+4W+1'.*)]*.  (32) 

the  first  of  these  being  the  extension  of  a  line  at  right  angles  to  that  principal  plane  of 
stress  on  which  the  normal  traction  vanishes. 

(c)    jEolotropio  material. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  of  Article  228  is  not  essentially  increased  if  the  material 
of  the  beam  is  taken  to  be  89olotropic,  provided  that  the  planes  through  any  point,  which 
are  parallel  to  the  principal  planes,  are  planes  of  symmetry  of  structure.  We  suppose  the 
axes  of  07,  y,  2  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  way  as  in  Article  228,  and  assume  that  the  strain- 
energy-function  has  the  form 

We  denote  the  Young's  modulus  of  the  material  for  tension  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  z  by  E^  and  we  denote  the  Poisson's  ratios  which  correspond  respectively  with  con- 
tractions parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  and  tension  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  z,  by  tr^ 
and  0*2.    We  assume  a  stress-system  restricted  by  the  equations 

-r.=  ry=Xy=0,    Z,^-^{l-'Z)x (33) 


Then  we  may  show  that  X,  and  F,  necessarily  have  the  forms : 

^'"-^^  yfx'y)  -  -EI  L^+*"^^+  - — 2z — '^"J ' 

where  <^  and  x  <u^  solutions  of  the  same  partial  differential  equation 

which  respectively  satisfy  the  following  boundary  conditions : — 
cos  (a?,  y)M^+coB(t/y  v)L-^=^     cos  (x,  ?/)  Jfy— cos  (y,  v)  Lx^ 

ooe(x,.)i^|+coe(y.  v)z|  =  -co8(x,  ,) U {^,r^^ ^^--^^^> y^ 

—  COS  (y,  v)  {E—Ma-^  xy. 


,(34) 
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Further  we  may  show  that  the  displaoement  corresponding  with  the  stress-system  expressed 
by  (33)  and  (34)  necessarily  has  the  form : 


W 


y (36) 


w 


=     ^  -;^[^(fe-t^)+X+^"^^j;"^'^]-ito+ay+y. 


As  in  Article  230,  we  may  take  a'=/3'-sy=0  and  a«y=0.  The  constant  of  integration  r 
can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  traction  at  the  loaded  end  may  be  statically  equivalent  to  a 
single  force,  fT,  acting  at  the  centroid  of  the  terminal  section  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  ^.    The  results  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  in  Article  232. 

235.     CritiGiBms  of  oertaiii  methods. 

(a)  In  many  treatises  on  Applied  Mechanics*  the  shearing  stress  is  calculated  from 
the'stress-^quations  of  equilibriimi,  without  reference  to  the  conditions  of  compatibility  of 
strain-components,  by  the  aid  of  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  distribution  of  tangential 
traction  on  the  cross-section.  In  particular,  when  the  section  is  a  rectangle,  and  the  load 
is  a  force  W  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  it  is  assumed  (i)  that  r^  is  zero,  (ii)  that  X,  is 
independent  of  y.  Conditions  (i)  and  (ii)  of  Article  228,  combined  with  these  assumptions, 
lead  to  the  following  stress-system : — 

W/   I       \  W 

uijg==  ^y^-^y^  ■*«~0,       Jl0=3  —  I  3  —  —  iJT*  J  ,      ^g^ ^(^  —  0)4?,     (36) 

in  which  e»  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  and  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  previously  so 
denoted.    The  resultant  traction  f  /  X^dxdy  is  equal  to  TT. 

If  this  stress-system  could  be  correct^  there  would  exist  functions  u^VyW  which  would 
be  such  that 

3v     trW  .J      .         du     dw _  W  /   I      A       dw     dv _^dv     du    ^ 
Now  we  have  the  identical  equation 

88v         a> 


2 


\^^^z)     ^f\^^'^^x)^'by^t\bx^'by)' 


dxdt/dz     dxdy 

but  this  equation  is  not  consistent  with  the  above  values  for  dv/8y, ... ;  for,  when  these 
values  are  substituted,  the  left-hand  member  is  equal  to  ^^trWjEI^  and  the  right-hand 
member  is  equal  to  zero.  It  follows  that  the  stress-system  expressed  by  (36)  is  not  possible 
in  an  isotropic  solid  body. 

We  know  already  from  Article  95  that  the  stress-system  (36)  gives  correctly  the  average 
stress  across  the  breadth  of  the  section,  and  therefore  gives  a  good  approximation  to  the 
actual  stress  when  the  breadth  is  small  compared  with  the  depth.  The  extent  to  which  it 
is  inadequate  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  table  in  Article  232  (c) ;  for  it  would  give 
for  s^  the  fiactor  outside  the  square  bracket  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (23).  It  fails  also 
to  give  correctly  the  direction  of  the  tangential  traction  on  the  cross-sections,  for  it  makes 
this  traction  everywhere  vertical,  whereas  near  the  top  and  bottom  bounding  lines  it  is 
nearly  horizontal 

*  See  for  example  the  treatises  of  Bankine  and  Grashof  quoted  in  the  Introduction  footnotes 
94  and  95,  and  those  of  Ewing,  Baoh  and  Fdppl  quoted  in  the  footnote  on  p.  110. 
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(b)  In  the  exteDsion  of  this  method  to  sections  which  are  not  rectangular  it  is 
recognized*  that  the  component  F,  of  shearing  stress  must  exist  as  well  as  Xg.  The  case 
selected  for  discussion  is  that  in  which  the  cross-section  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a 
vertical  axis.    The  following  assumptions  are  made : — 

(i)  Xg  is  independent  of  y,  (ii)  the  resultants  of  X, 
and  Tg  at  all  points  P'  which  have  a  given  x  meet  in 
a  point  on  the  axis  of  x.  To  satisfy  the  boundary 
condition  (3)  this  point  must  be  that  marked  T  in 
Fig.  31,  viz.  the  point  where  the  tangent  at  P  to  the 
bounding  curve  of  the  section  meets  this  axis. 

To  express  the  assumption  (ii)  analytically,  let  rf  be 
the  ordinate  (NF)  of  F  and  y  that  of  F\  then 


„y?^ 


.(37) 


Equation  (2)  then  becomes 

dXg      Idri  yWx 

and  the  solution  which  makes  Xg  vanish  at  the  highest 
point  (j?»  —  a)  is 

and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  solution  also  makes  Xg 
vanish  at  the  lowest  point. 

The  stress-system  obtained  by  these  assumptions  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

z.=  i;=x,-o,  Xg^^^\\^x,dx.  r.— ^1/;;^^^,  z.^.-^^^); 

(38) 


it  satisfies  the  equations  of  equilibrium  and  the  boundary  condition,  and  it  gives  the  right 
value  W  for  the  resultant  of  the  tangential  tractions  on  the  section.  But,  in  general,  it  is 
not  a  possible  stress-system,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the  rectangle,  viz.  the 
conditions  of  compatibility  of  strain-components  cannot  be  satisfied. 

(o)    These  conditions  may  be  shown  easily  to  lead  to  the  following  equation : — 


i^/^\:M-i-.' (^) 


which  determines  i;  as  a  function  of  j?,  and  therewith  determines  those  forms  of  section  for 
which  the  stress-system  (38)  is  a  possible  one.    To  integrate  (39)  we  put 


/:. 


xrjdx  =  ^y 


.(40) 


and  then  (  satisfies  the  equation 


dx 


where  {',  {"  mean  d^/dXy  cfi^/cbfi.    The  complete  primitive  can  be  shown  to  be 


{2a'  2a  \  1+9 


;)»t-a(j;  +  a)a-^«f 


See,  in  particular,  the  treatise  of  Grashof  already  cited. 
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where  (7,  a  and  a'  are  arbitrary  constants.  On  eliminating  (  by  means  of  the  relation  (40) 
we  see  that  the  equation  of  the  bounding  curve  must  have  the  form 

The  constants  a  and  a'  express  the  height  of  the  highest  point  of  the  curve,  and  the  depth 
of  its  lowest  point,  measured  from  the  centroid. 

Unless  the  bounding  curve  of  the  section  has  one  of  the  forms  included  in  equation  (41) 
the  stress  is  not  correctly  given  by  (38).  It  may  be  observed  that,  if  the  section  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  y,  so  that  a!^a^  the  equation  (41)  is  of  the 

form  (i7/6)^^'+a^/a»=l.  We  saw  in  Article  231  (/)  that  the  problem  of  flexure  could  be 
solved  for  this  section,  and  the  curve  was  traced  in  Fig.  26  for  the  case  where  fT^\  and 
a =26. 

(<i)  We  may  observe  that  in  the  case  of  the  elliptic  (or  circular)  boundary  this 
method  would  make  the  lines  of  shearing  stress  ellipses,  having  their  axes  in  the  same 
direction  as  those  of  the  bounding  curve  and  touching  this  curve  at  the  highest  and  lowest 
points.  Fig.  30  shows  that  the  correct  curves  are  flatter  than  these  ellipses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  points.  In  regard  to  the  obliquity  of  the  strained  cross-sections, 
the  method  would  give  for  Xq  the  value  8  TF(1  +(r)/3i^7ra6,  which  is  nearly  correct  when  the 
breadth  is  small,  or  h  is  small  compared  with  a,  but  is  too  small  by  about  5  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  circle,  and  by  nearly  20  per  cent,  when  h  is  large  compared  with  a. 

(«)  The  existence  of  a  term  of  the  form  ^  in  the  expression  for  the  deflexion 
[Article  232  (c^]  ^^^^  ^^'^Q  recognized  by  writers  of  technical  treatises.  The  term  was 
named  by  Rankine  (^c.  cit,)  'Hhe  additional  deflexion  due  to  shearing."  In  view  of  the 
discussion  at  the  end  of  Article  230  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  constant  /3,  the  name 
seems  not  to  be  a  good  one. 

(/)  The  theorem  of  Article  120  is  sometimes  used  to  determine  the  additional 
deflexion^.    The  theorem  yields  the  equation 

=iJJJ[{x.«+r,«+^.«-2a(r,z,+..0}/^+(x.«+r.8+x,8)/M]^^^      ...(42) 

When  the  tractions  over  the  ends  are  assigned  in  a  special  manner  in  accordance  with 
the  formulsB  (1)  and  (8),  so  that  the  displacement  is  given  by  (12),  the  first  term  of  the 
left-hand  member  of  (42)  becomes  }  W^P/EI+i  Wfil,  and  the  second  term  becomes 

-iTr/3^-i||[(Z.t*+F,2;),.o-('^//)W-W^(x+^*)/^^n 

where  the  expression  under  the  sign  of  integration  is  independent  of  ^.    The  right-hand 

member  of  (42)  becomes  ^W^P/EI+ilfi-^  j  j  {Xs^+  Yf)  dxdy,  which  also  is  independent 

of  ^.  Thus,  in  this  case,  equation  (42)  fails  to  determine  the  additional  deflexion.  When 
the  tractions  over  the  ends  are  not  distributed  exactly  in  accordance  with  (1)  and  (8),  the 
displacement  is  practically  of  the  form  given  by  (12)  in  the  greater  part  of  the  beam,  but 
must  be  subject  to  local  irregularity  near  the  ends.  The  left-hand  member  of  (42)  is 
approximately  equal  to  \  TFd,  where  d  is  the  deflexion  at  the  loaded  end,  and  the  right- 
hand  member  is  approximately  equal  to  \  W^P/EI ;  but,  for  a  closer  approximation  we 
should  require  a  knowledge  not  only  of  X,  and  Tg  in  the  greater  part  of  the  beam,  but  also 
of  the  terminal  irregularity. 

*  See  e.g.  W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  loc,  cit.,  or  J.  Perry,  Applied  Mechanics  (London,  1899),  p.  461. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  BENDING  OF  A  BEAM  LOADED  UNIFORMLY  ALONG  ITS  LENGTH. 

236.  In  this  Chapter  we  shall  discuss  some  problems  of  the  equilibrium 
of  an  isotropic  body  of  cylindrical  form,  by  imposing  particular  restrictions  on 
the  character  of  the  stress.  Measuring  the  coordinate  z  along  the  length 
of  the  cylinder,  we  shall  in  the  first  place  suppose  that  the  stress  is  in- 
dependent of  Zy  then  that  it  is  expressed  by  linear  functions  of  z,  and  finally 
that  it  is  expressed  by  quadratic  functions  of  z.  We  shall  find  that  the 
first  two  restrictions  lead  to  solutions  which  have  been  obtained  in  previous 
Chapters*,  but  that  the  assumption  of  quadratic  functions  of  z  enables  us  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  beam  by  a  load  distributed  uniformly 
along  its  length. 

237.  Stress  uniform  along  the  beam. 

We  take  the  axis  of  z  to  be  the  central-line  of  the  beam,  and  the  axes  of 
X  and  y  to  be  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  cross-sections  at  their 
centroids.  We  suppose  that  there  are  no  body  forces,  and  that  the  cylindrical 
bounding  surface  is  free  from  traction.  We  investigate  those  states  of  stress 
in  which  the  stress-components  are  independent  of  z. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  take  the  form 

"3^"^  ay  ""'      ^x^  '^  ""'     ^x  ^  dy  """' ^^^ 

and  the  conditions  which  hold  at  the  cylindrical  boundary  are 

cos  {x,  v)  Xx  +  cos  (y,  v)  Xy  =  0,      cos  {x,  v)  Xy  +  cos  (y,  v)  Yy  =  0, 

cos  (x,  v)  Xg  -h  cos  (y,  i/)  F,  =  0.  . .  .(2) 

The  conditions  of  compatibility  of  strain-components  take  the  forms 

%'-"■  ^^-».  a^-».  <') 

""'  ^*^-^-»- W 

*  Gf.  W.  Voigt,  QdtHngen  Abhandlungen,  Bd.  S4  (1887). 
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The  equations  (3)  show  that  egg  is  a  linear  function  of  x  and  y,  say 

e„  =  €-/caj-/c'y  (6) 

where  €,  k,  k  are  constants.  Whenever  this  is  the  case  equations  (1)  and 
conditions  (2)  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  X^^  Fy,  Xy  vanish.  To  prove  this 
we  observe  that,  if  v!^  v'  are  any  functions  of  x  and  y^  these  equations  and 
conditions  require  that 

//{^•fe'^^'l-''g+l)}"^-» <') 

the  integration  being  taken  over  the  cross-section ;  for  the  left-hand  member 
is  at  once  transformable  into 

/  [{Xa;  cos  (a?,  v)  +  Xy  cos  (y,  v)]  u  -h  {Xy  cos  (a?,  v)  -h  Yy  cos  (y,  v)}  v']  ds 

where  ds  is  an  element  of  arc  of  the  bounding  curve  of  the  cross-section. 
Now  in  equation  (7)  put 

(i)     u'  =  a?,  v'  =  0,  we  find  / 1  Xgdxdy  =  0, 
(ii)     u'  ^a?,  v'  =  0,  we  find  1 1  xX^dxdy  =  0, 

(iii)    v!  ^xy,  v'  =  —  \a^,  we  find  1 1  yXg^dxdy  =  0; 
and  in  like  manner  we  may  prove  that 

IJTydxdy  =  0,    j-j xYydxdy  ^  0,    jjyYydxdy  =  0. 

It  follows  from  these  results  and  (6)  that 

jj  X^e^dxdy  =  0,     jj  Yye^dxdy  =  0. 

Again,  in  equation  (7)  let  u\  v'  be  the  components  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
X  and  y  of  the  displacement  which  corresponds  with  the  stress  X^y  ...,  then 
this  equation  becomes 

jj(X^e^+Yyeyy  +  Xye^)dxdy  =  0 (8) 

But  we  have 

X^e^  +  Yyeyy^^triX^+Yy)e„  +  E-'(l  +  <r){(l^a'){X„'-\'Yy*)^2aX,Yy}. 

The  integral  of  the  term  —  a  (X^  +  Yy)  e^z  vanishes,  and  the  quadratic  form 
(1  —  cr)(Xjp'-H  Fy*)-2crXa.ry  is  definite  and  positive,  since  o-<J;  also  we 
have    XyCtgy  =  fjr^Xy\      Hence    the    expression    X^^exz  +  ^y^yy  +  ^y^tty    is 
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necessarily  positive,  and  equation  (8)  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  X^,  Yyt  Xy 
vanish  identically. 

It  follows  that  we  must  have 

where  e^  is  given  by  (6) ;  and  then  equation  (5)  is  satisfied  identically. 

The  remaining  equations  and  conditions  are  the  third  of  the  equations  (1), 
the  third  of  the  conditions  (2),  equations  (4),  and  the  relations  Xg^fiegx, 
Yg  =  fieyz.  From  these  we  find,  as  in  Article  229,  that  the  most  general 
forms  for  egx,  ^  s.re 

'-"(g-»).  V"^+-) (10) 

where  r  is  a  constant  of  integration,  and  <^  is  the  torsion  function  for  the 
cross-section  (Article  216). 

The  strain  is  expressed  by  equations  (6),  (9),  (10),  and  it  follows  that  the 
most  general  state  of  strain  which  is  consistent  with  the  conditions  (i)  that 
the  stress  is  uniform  along  the  beam,  (ii)  that  no  forces  are  applied  to  the 
beam  except  at  the  ends,  consists  of  the  strain  associated  with  simple 
longitudinal  tension  (cf  Article  69),  two  simple  flexures  involving  curvatures 
K  and  k'  in  the  planes  of  (a?,  z)  and  (y,  z)  [cf.  Article  87],  and  torsion  t  as  in 
Chapter  xiv. 

The  theorem  proved  in  this  Article  for  isotropic  solids,  viz.,  that,  if  d^  is  linear  in 
X  and  y,  and  if  there  are  no  body  forces  and  no  surface  tractions  on  the  cylindrical 
boundary,  the  stress-components  X^,  Yy^  X^  must  vanish,  is  true  also  for  seolotropic 
materials,  provided  that  the  plane  of  (or,  y)  is  a  plane  of  symmetry*. 

238.     Stress  varying  uniformly  along  the  beam. 

We  take  the  axes  of  Xy  y,  z  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  retain  the 
suppositions  that  there  are  no  body  forces  and  that  the  cylindrical  bounding 
surface  of  the  beam  is  free  from  traction ;  and  we  investigate  those  states 
of  stress  in  which  the  stress-components,  and  strain-components,  are  linear 
functions  of  z.  We  write  the  stress-components  and  strain-components  in 
such  forms  as 

Z^  =  Z«,(^)-^  +  Z«<^),    e«,  =  e«,<')2:  +  e«,w (11) 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  take  such  forms  as 

"K  dx    +    dy  )^    dx   +   dy   +^''-<^' (12) 

and  the  conditions  at  the  cylindrical  boundary  take  such  forms  as 
«{co8(a;,  i/)Z,oi  +  C08(y,  i')Z/'}  +  cos(a;,  v)XJ»  +cos(y,  i;)ZyW  =  0.  ...(13) 

*  J.  BoosBinesq,  J.  de  Math.  (LiwvaU),  (Sit.  2),  t.  16  (1871). 
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The  conditions  of  compatibility  of  strain-components  are 

d'e^  ,^e^  _de^ ^         a^e«w^^)_a^^ 

did'    "^   ba^         dx         *  df   "^   df         dy         \       ,,^^ 

...(14) 


with 


dxoy         oxoy        ox  oy 


) 


and 


3a?  V  9a?  9y  /     9a?  \  9a?  dy  )  dy  dx         \ 

9y\  9a?  dy  )     dy\  dx  dy  J  dx  dy         '> 

V  9a?*  9y'        dxdy )        da?  9y*        9a?9y        

In  all  these  equations  the  terms  containing  z  and  the  terms  independent  of  ^ 
must  vanish  separately.  The  relations  between  components  of  stress  and 
components  of  strain  take  such  forms  as 

in  which  the  terms  that  contain  z^  and  those  which  are  independent  of  z^  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  equations  must  be  equated  severally. 

Selecting  first  the  terms  in  Zy  we  observe  that  all  the  letters  with 
index  (1)  satisfy  the  same  equations  as  are  satisfied  by  the  same  letters 
in  Article  237,  and  it  follows  that  we  may  put 

6„<»>  =  €i  -  K^x  -  /e/y, 


fi     (1)  =s  #>     (1)  zs--  n-fi    (^)         P     (1)  =s  0 


e. 


xg 


a) 


=  r,(g-,).     V«-x,f4^.).i 


(") 


in  which  e^,  fCi,  Ki,  t^  are  constants,  and  <f>  is  the  torsion  function  for  the 
cross-section. 

Again,  selecting  the  terms  independent  of  z,  we  find  from  the  first  two 
of  equations  (12) 

=  jy  {cos  (a?,  i;)  Z.w  +  cos  (y,  i/)  Zy<*»>}  -  a?  {cos  (a?,  v)  Zy  w  +  cos  (y,  v)  Fy  w}  dy, 
which  vanishes  by  the  first  two  of  equations  (13).     Also  we  have  by  (17) 
||{a?F,(^)  -  yX,(^)}  da?dy  =  /iT,|||a?»  +  y»  +  x  ^^  -  y  ^^ 

L.  B.  22 


! 
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where  the  integral  on  the  right  is  the  coefficient  of  /it  in  the  expression  for  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  the  beam.  It  follows  that  Ti  must  vanish*,  and  hence 
that  Z,w  and  F,w  vanish. 

By  selecting  the  terms  independent  of  z  in  the  third  of  equations  (12)  and 
conditions  (13)  we  find  the  differential  equation 


ax^w    aF^w 


+  ^z<»>=0 


and  the  boundary  condition 

X,w  cos  (a?,  v)  +  Y^^^  cos  (y,  v)  =  0, 
which  are  inconsistent  unless 


//• 


Z^^^dxdy  =  0. 

Since  Z^^  =  jE(ei  —  ^i^?  —  ^/y),  this  equation  requires  €i  to  vanish. 

We  may  now  rewrite  equations  (17)  in  the  form 

««<»  =  -  ^x^  -  fc^%    e^^^  =  Cyj,<«  =  -  <7C«<«,    ey,w  =  e^^^  =  e^^^  =  0.  . .  .(18) 

Since  X^^^'  and  F,<^^  vanish,  we  find,  by  selecting  the  terras  independent 
of  £:  in  the  first  two  of  equations  (12)  and  conditions  (13),  that  XJ^\  Fy<®^  Xy^"^ 
vanish  and  that  «»<•>  is  a  linear  function  of  x  and  y.    We  may  therefore  put 

e^^^^  =  e,^K,X''K^y,    e^^'^^Syy^^ (7e«^    «^^«»=0, (19) 

where  €o,  «o,  Kq  are  constants.     Equation  (16)  is  satisfied  identically. 

Further,  by  selecting  the  terms  independent  of  z  in  the  third  of  equations 
(12),  and  the  third  of  conditions  (13),  and  in  equations  (15),  we  find,  as  in 
Articles  229  and  234  (a),  that  e^x^^^  and  Cyg^^^  must  have  the  forms 


e„^'^ 


(20) 


where  x  ^^^  jd  *^®  ^^^  flexure  functions  for  the  cross-section,  corresponding 
with  bending  in  the  planes  of  {x,  z)  and  (y,  z),  and  r^  is  a  constant. 

We  have  shown  that,  in  the  body  with  a  cylindrical  boundary,  the  most  general  state 
of  stress  consistent  with  the  conditions  that  no  forces  are  applied  except  at  the  ends,  and 
that  the  stress-components  are  linear  functions  of  2,  has  the  properties  (i)  that  X,  and  F« 
are  independent  of  z^  (ii)  that  J!',,  Fy,  Xy  vanish.    Thus  the  only  stress-component  that 

*  This  conolnsion  is  otherwise  evident ;  for  if  Tj  did  not  yanish  we  should  have  twist  of 
yariable  amount  r^z  maintained  by  tractions  at  the  ends.  The  torsional  oouples  at  different 
seotions  oould  not  then  balance. 


A   Ct<0-J' 
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depends  upon  z  ia  Z,  which  is  a  linear  function  of  z.  Conversely,  if  there  are  no  body 
forces  and  X„  Fy^  Xy  all  vanish,  the  equations  of  equilibrium  become 

and  it  follows  from  these  that  X,  and  F«  are  independent  of  z  and  that  Z«  is  a  linear  func- 
tion of  z.  Thus  the  condition  that  the  stress  varies  uniformly  along  the  beam  is  the  same 
as  the  conditions  that  X^,  Fy,  Xy  vanish*. 

The  most  general  state  of  strain  which  is  consistent  with  the  conditions 
(i)  that  the  stress  varies  unifonnly  along  the  beam,  (ii)  that  no  forces  are 
applied  to  the  beam  except  at  the  ends,  consists  of  extension  due  to  terminal 
tractive  load,  bending  by  transverse  forces,  and  by  couples,  applied  at  the 
terminal  sections,  and  torsion  produced  by  couples  applied  to  the  same 
sections  about  axes  coinciding  with  the  central-line.  The  resultant  force 
at  any  section  has  components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x^  y,  z  which  are 
equal  to 

K    .  ^     '    — — 

where  I=^lla^dxdy  and  /'=  1 1  y"(irdy;  and  the  resultant  couple  at  any 

section  has  components  about  axes  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y  which  are 

equal  to 

^Er^K^  +  K^z),     EI(k,  +  k,z\ 

and  a  component  about  the  axis  o{z  which  is  equal  to  jj(*^^ji^^^'^2  MjK'^n'!l^^\L 

+  /**.|j"|«^-yg  +  (2  +  i«r)a;»y-(l-io-)y»|da;dy 

+  ^K,'ff  ja;  ^  -  y  g.'  _  (2  +  ia)  ay»  +  (1  -  ia)  y}  dxdy. 

The  solutions  of  the  problems  thus  presented  have  been  discussed  in  previous 
Chapters. 

239.  Uniformly  loaded  beam.  Redaction  of  the  problem  to  one 
of  plane  strainf. 

Taking  the  axes  in  the  same  way  as  before,  we  shall  now  suppose  that  all 
the  components  of  stress  and  strain  are  expressed  by  quadratic  functions  of  z 
so  that  for  example 

Z,  =  Z«w«»  +  Z.w^  +  Z«««.       e„  =  e^^^z^  +  e^^^z  +  6«,w (21) 


*  For  the  importance  of  these  results  in  connexion  with  the  historical  deyelopment  of  the 
theory,  see  liiXroduciifmy  p.  21. 

t  The  theoiy  is  due  to  J.  H.  MioheU,  (^ari,  J,  of  Math,,  vol.  82  (1901). 
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We  shall  suppose  also  that  there  is  body  force,  specified  by  components  Z,  Y 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  surface  traction  on  the  cylindrical  boundary, 
specified  similarly  by  Xy,  Y^,  these  quantities  being  independent  of  z.  Then 
in  the  equations  of  equilibrium,  the  boundary  conditions,  the  equations  of 
compatibility  of  strain-components,  and  the  stress-strain  relations,  the  terms 
of  the  second,  first  and  zero  degrees  in  z  may  be  taken  separately. 

Selecting  first  the  terms  that  contain  ^,  we  find,  exactly  as  in  Article  238, 
that  we  may  put 

e»<'^  =  £a  -  /Cafl?  -  <y,  I 


.„-x,(g-,).     V-.(^|..). 


(22) 


y 


where  €j,  k,,  «/,  r^  are  constants,  and  ^  is  the  torsion  function  for  the  section. 

Again,  selecting  the  terms  that  contain  z,  we  may  show  that  t,  and  e^ 
mast  vanish,  and  that  we  may  put 

=  '^'(^+*)  +  2*.|^  +  (2  +  <r)^  +  2«;|^'  +  i<ry'  +  (l-i«r)^|,j 

(23) 

where  €i,  k^  /e/,  Tj  are  constants,  and  ;^  and  j^  are  the  two  flexure  functions 
for  the  section. 

For  the  determination  of  JCa-^^^,  ...  we  have  the  equations  of  equilibrium 

dX^^^       dX  <<>) 


e    0) 


dx 


8Zy""  9Fy'" 

dx  By 


+  F,<»+pF  =  0, 


+  Z^<» 


=  0, 


,(24) 


dx     '     dy 
and  the  boundary  conditions 

X^^^^  cos  («,  i;)  4-  Xy<»>  cos  (y,  i;)  -  X„  =  0,  ^ 

Zy w  cos  (a:,  I/)  +  F/)  cos  (y,  i;)  -  F,  =  0,  ^   (25) 

Z,w  cos  (a?,  I/)  -I-  F,<«»  cos  (y,  i/)  =  0.  ^ 

The  third  of  equations  (24)  and  of  conditions  (25)  are  incompatible  unless 
the  constant  e^  of  (23)  vanishes. 
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Further  we  have  «„"•,  ...  and  Xa"",  ...  connected  by  the  ordinary  stress- 
strain  relations,  and  we  have  the  equations  of  compatibility  of  strain- 
components  in  the  forms 


m 


(U 


with 


dxdy        dx  dy    ' 


,(26) 


,(27) 


,(28) 


3y 

and  a^^^V!^?^. 

Equations  (26)  give  us  the  form  of  e^^*^  viz.: 

e„^:=^e,-KoX-'Ko'y+2K^(X  +  xf)  +  2H:^'(x'  +  a^)  +  T,<f>;     ...(29) 
and,  by  a  similar  process  to  that  in  Article  238,  we  find 


p     (0) 


""'''(i  +  '')-*-*'{i^  +  ^^+*'>^+*''{^'"'**'^'^^^~*''H' 


(30) 


wherein  6©,  /c©,  Kq,  t©  are  constants,  and  ^,  x*  x'  ^®  *^^  functions  previously 
named. 

It  remains  to  determine  X^^\  Fy<«',  Zy<«>  from  the  first  two  of  (24).  the 
first  two  of  (25),  the  appropriate  stress-strain  relations  and  the  equation  (28). 
This  determination  requires  in  effect  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  plane 
strain.     If  we  put 

Z^«>)  =  \e«<*>»+Z/,     F/^^X^^^'^  +  Fy', (31) 

then  the  equations  of  the  problem  of  plane  strain  are 


dxj  .  azj»> 


dx 


+ 


y 


dy 
3ZyW  ^  9Fy' 


+ 


dx  dy 


[pX  +  X, 


w+x 


djj^ 

dx 


].«,) 
].«. 


(32) 


together  with  equation  (28),  the  equations 

XJ  =  Xe^'o)  +  (\  +  2/*)  e«<«,     Yy'  =  ^ej^  +  (X  +  2m)  e^<«'.    X(j'i=  /tc^<«. 

(33) 
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and  the  boundary  conditions 

X^  cos  (x,  V)  +  Xy^^  cos  (y,  v)  =  \X,  -  \^«w  cos  {x,  v)\  \ 

Xy w  cos  («,  1/)  4-  Fy'  cos  (y,  i/)  =  [ 7,  -  \e«<»>  cos  (y,  i;)].  J 

The  expressions  in  square  brackets  in  (32)  and  (34)  may  be  regarded  as 
known. 

The  theory  here  explained  admits  of  extension  to  any  case  in  which  the  forces  applied  to 
the  beam  along  its  length  have  longitudinal  components  as  well  as  transverse  components, 
provided  that  all  these  components  are  independent  of  2*.  This  restriction  may  be 
removed,  and  the  theory  extended  further  to  any  case  in  which  all  the  forces  applied  to  the 
beam  along  its  length  are  represented  by  rational  integral  functions  of  z\, 

240.     The  constants  of  the  solution: 

Let  17,  W  denote  the  components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  of  the 
uniform  load,  so  that  we  have 

W  =  jjpXdxdt/  +  jx,dk 
with  a  similar  formula  for  W.    From  equations  (32)  and  (34)  we  find 

If  «- jYz.Wffccdy,    W'^-jJT.^^dxdy (35) 

Now  we  may  write  down  the  equations 

=  J  a?  {X,cos(a;,  v)+  F«cos(y,  1;)}  d^ +|[a?  {Z;,^  +  2zZgW]  dxdy 

with  similar  equations  for  1 1  Y^dxdy.     Hence  we  find 

2£//ca=Tr,     2£7V=Tr' (36) 

Thus  the  constants  ic^^  ici  are  determined  in  terms  of  the  load  per  unit  of 
length. 

If  the  body  forces  and  the  surface  tractions  on  the  cylindrical  bounding 
surface  give  rise  to  a  couple  about  the  axis  of  z,  the  moment  of  this 
couple  is 

p  {xY-yX)  dxdy  +  \{xY^  -  yZ„)  da, 
and  from  equations  (32)  and  (34)  we  find  that  this  expression  is  equal  to 

-jj{xYr^>  -yZ,w}  dxdy. 

*  J.  £L  Michell,  toe.  cit.  p.  889. 

t  E.  Almansi,  Borne,  Aee.  Liticei  Rend.  (Ser.  6),  t.  10  (1901). 


//. 
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On  substituting  yx6»^^  for  JT^^^^  and  /tey^^^  for  Yz^^\  and  using  the  expressions 
given  in  (23)  for  e^x^^  and  e^^\  we  have  an  equation  to  determine  r^.  When 
no  twisting  couple  is  applied  along  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  section  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y^  r^  vanishes. 

The  constants  «j,  /Cj',  Ti  depend,  therefore/  on  the  force-  and  couple- 
resultants  of  the  load  per  unit  of  length.  The  terms  of  the  solution  which 
contain  the  remaining  constants  €o,  k^,  Koy  tci,  Ki,  Tq  are  the  same  as  the  terms 
of  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  Article  238.  These  constants 
depend  therefore  on  the  force-  and  couple-resultants  of  the  tractions  applied 
to  the  terminal  sections  of  the  beam.  Since  the  terms  containing  k^,  k^^  Ti 
alone  would  involve  the  existence  of  tractions  on  the  normal  sections,  the 
force-  and  couple-resultants  on  a  terminal  section  must  be  expressed  by 
adding  the  contributions  due  to  the  terms  in  k^,  k^,  t^  to  the  contributions 
evaluated  at  the  end  of  Article  238.  The  remaining  constants  €o, ...  are  then 
'  expressed  in  terms  of  the  load  per  unit  of  length  and  the  terminal  forces  and 
couples. 

When  the  functions  ^,  %,  x  ^^  known  and  the  problem  of  plane  strain  is 
solved,  we  know  the  state  of  stress  and  strain  in  the  beam  bent  by  uniform 
load,  distributed  in  any  assigned  way,  and  by  terminal  forces  and  couples. 
As  in  Chapters  xiv.  and  XV.,  the  terminal  forces  and  couples  may  be  of  any 
assigned  amounts,  but  the  tractions  of  which  they  are  the  statical  equivalents 
must  be  distributed  in  certain  definite  ways. 

241.     Strain  and  stress  in  the  elements  of  the  beam. 

Three  of  the  components  of  strain  are  determined  without  solving  the 
problem  of  plane  strain.     These  are  e„y  egg,  eyg.     We  have 

=  (To  +  T,^)(|^-y)+(^i  +  2^.ir)|g-hi,r^-h(l-J,r)y». 

+  (/c/  +  2ic;z)|^'  +  (2  +  <7)^yl,  V  ...(37) 

The  constant  e^  is  the  extension  of  the  central-line.  We  shall  see  presently 
that,  in  general,  it  is  not  proportional  to  the  resultant  longitudinal  tension. 
The  constants  To  and  r^  are  interpreted  by  the  observation  that  To  + r^z  is  the 
twist  of  the  beam. 

To  interpret  the  constants  denoted   by  kq,  ...,  we  observe  that  the 


e, 
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curvature  of  the  central-line  in  the  plane  of  (x,  z)  is  the  value  of  ihijdg^  when 
a;  =s  y  =  0.     Now  we  have 

ds^       dz       dx 

=  (^0  +  «i^  +  f^t^"")  -  Tiy  +  K^a  {a?  -  y^)  +  2K^axy,    (38) 

and  therefore  the  curvature  in  question  is  Kfi-\-  KiZ-\- tc^zK  In  like  manner  we 
should  find  that  the  curvature  of  the  central-line  in  the  plane  of  (y,  z\ 
estimated  as  the  value  otdhj/dz*  when  a?  =  y  =  0,  is  ^q'  +  Ki'z  +  tc^'z\ 

The  presence  of  the  terms 

€o  +  2/Ca(x  +  ^y»)  +  2«/(x'  +  ^)  +  Ti<^ 

in  the  expression  for  egg  shows  that  the  simple  relation  of  the  extension  of  the 
longitudinal  filaments  to  the  curvature  of  the  central-line,  which  we  noticed 
in  the  case  of  bending  by  terminal  forces  [Article  232  (b)],  does  not  hold 
in  the  present  problem. 

Of  the  stress-components  two  only,  Xg  and  F,,  are  determined  without 
solving  the  problem  of  plane  strain.  The  resultants  of  these  for  a  cross-section 
are  respectively  —EI(Ki  +  2KiZ)  and  —Er{/Ci-\'2/c^'z).  The  distribution 
over  the  cross-section  of  the  tangential  tractions  Xg  and  Yg  which  are 
statically  equivalent  to  these  resultants  is  the  same  as  in  Saint-Venant's 
solutions  (Chapter  XV.).  When  there  is  twist  t©  -\-  TiZ,  the  tractions  Xg  and  Yg 
which  accompany  the  twist  are  distributed  over  the  cross-sections  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  torsion  problem  (Chapter  xiy.). 

The  stress-component  Zg  is  not  equal  to  Ecgg  because  the  stress- 
components  Xxj  Yy  are  not  zero,  but  the  force-  and  couple-resultants 
of  the  tractions  Zg  on  the  elements  of  a  cross-section  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  constants  of  the  solution  without  solving  the  problem  of  plane 
strain.  The  resultant  of  the  tractions  Zg  is  the  resultant  longitudinal  tension. 
The  moments  of  the  tractions  Zg  about  axes  drawn  through  the  centroid  of  a 
cross-section  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  x  are  the  components  about  these 
axes  of  the  bending  moments  at  the  section. 

To  express  the  resultant  longitudinal  tension  we  observe  that 
jj  Zgdxdy=rjj  Zg^'^dxdy^  jj[Eegg^'^  +a(Xx^'^  +  Yy^'))]dxdy. 
Now  we  may  write  down  the  equations 

=  jx  [X^^^^  cos  {x,  v)  +  Zy w  cos  (y,  v)}  ds  +  jjx  (X^(«  -t-  pX)  dxdy. 
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The  integral  I  /  Fy<*^  dxdy  may  be  transformed  in  the  same  way,  and  hence 
we  find  the  formula 

[[  ^,  dojdy  =  [ [  [^«J«  +  era?  (Z,<^>  +  pZ)  +  <7y  (  F,<«  ^ 

+  a{{xX,  +  yY,)ds (39) 

Since  the  resultant  longitudinal  tension  is  the  same  at  all  sections,  and  is 
equal  to  the  prescribed  terminal  tension,  this  equation  determines  the 
constant  €o. 

To  express  the  bending  moments,  let  M  be  the  bending  moment  in  the 
plane  of  (a?,  z).     Then 

M  ^  -  {{  xZ^dxdy ; (40) 

and  therefore  we  have 


dM 


=  -  jja?  (^^(«  +  2£rZ;,<«)  dxdy  =  EI  (iCj  +  ^zk^). 


dz 

This  equation  shows  that  M  is  expressible  in  the  form 

M  ^  EI  (/Cf^  +  KiZ  •\' K^z^)  +  const    (41) 

In  like  manner  we  may  show  that  the  bending  moment  in  the  plane  of  {y,  z) 
is  expressible  in  the  form 

EF  {k^  +  K^'z  +  /^aV)  +  const. 

We  shall  show  immediately  how  the  constants  may  be  determined. 

242.    Relation  between  the  curvature  and  the  bending  moment. 

We  shall  consider  the  case  in  which  one  end  2r  =  0  is  held  fixed,  the  other 

end  z^l  ia  free  from  traction,  and  the  load  is  statically  equivalent  to  a 

force  W  per  unit  of  length  acting  at  the  centroid  of  the  cross-section  in  the 

direction  of  the  axis  of  a?*.      The  bending  moment  M  is  given   by  the 

equation 

J|f  =  ^Tr(i-^)«, (42) 

and  the  comparison  of  this  equation  with  (41)  gives  the  equations 

K^^-Wl/EI,    K,^iWIEL    (43) 

We  observe  that,  if  the  constant  added  to  the  right-hand  member  of  (41) 
were  zero,  the  relation  between  the  bending  moment  and  the  curvature 
would  be  the  same  as  in  uniform  bending  by  terminal  couples  and  in  bending 

*  The  important  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends,  and  canying  a  load  W  per  unit  of 
length,  can  be  treated  by  compoanding  the  solution  for  a  beam  with  one  end  free,  bent  by  the 
uniform  load,  with  that  for  a  beam  bent  by  a  terminal  transverse  load  equal  to  -  ^  Wl. 
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by  terminal  load.     The  constant  in   question  does  not  in  general  vanish. 
To  determine  it  we  observe  that  the  value  of  ilf  at  2^  s=  0  is 

and  therefore 

M-EI  (/Co  +  K^z  +  K^z'')  =jj^x[E  (e«<*>»  +  Kox)  +  a  (Z,<*>»  +  Fy  <•' )]  dwdy, 

(44) 

Now  we  may  write  down  the  equations 

a?(Z,<»>-|-7/))(ia;dy 


^JJ  l^^*^'^"^'^^*''"^'^^*'''^  +l,{4(^-y')^/^+^Vl 


// 

Hence  we  have  the  result 

M-EI  {kq  +  ic^z  +  fc^^^) 

=  -jJEx  (6«<«)  +  K,x)  dxdy  -aU^ia^-  y')  X,  +  a?y  FJ  (fo 

-cr IJ  [Ha^-y»)(pZ  +  Z,«)  +  ^y(/>F+  Y,^^)]dxdy (46) 

Since  M  is  given  by  (42)  this  equation  determines  the  constant  k^.  The 
right-hand  member  of  (45)  is  the  value  of  the  added  constant  in  the  right- 
hand  member  of  (41). 

The  result  that  the  bending  moment  is  not  proportional  to  the  curvature*,  when 
load  is  applied  along  the  beam,  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  cases  in  which  curvature 
is  produced  without  auy  bending  moment.  One  such  case  is  afforded  by  the  results  of 
Article  87,  if  we  simply  interchange  the  axes  of  y  and  z.  It  then  appears  that  a  stress- 
system  in  which  all  the  stress-components  except  Ty  vanish,  while  Yy  has  the  form  Eaae^ 
can  be  maintained  by  surface  tractions  of  amount  ^or  cos  (y,  v)  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y. 
These  tractions  are  self-equilibrating  on  every  section,  and  there  is  no  bending  moment. 
The  corresponding  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 

so  that  the  central-line  (^=0,  ysO)  is  bent  to  curvature  <ra. 

Another  case  is  afforded  by  the  state  of  stress  expressed  by  the  equations 

X^^EaXy     Yy^EajB^    Xy^—Etay^    Xg^^Ygf^Zg^O, 
which  can  be  maintained  by  surface  tractions  of  amounts 

^{j?ooe(ar,  v)-ycos(y,  v)},    Ea{x  cos  (y,  y)— ycos(ji?,  v)} 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y.    These  tractions  are  self-equilibrating  on  every  section, 

*  The  result  was  obtained  first  by  E.  Pearson.  See  IrUroduction,  footnote  92.  The  formula 
(45)  is  dae  to  J.  H.  l^iohell,  loc,  cit,  p.  839.  The  amount  of  the  extra  curvature  in  some  speoial 
cases  is  ealculated  in  Article  244. 
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and  there  is  no  bending  moment.    The  corresponding  displacement  is  given  by  the 
equations 

and  the  curvature  of  the  central-line  is  2(ra. 

If  we  consider  a  slice  of  the  beam  between  two  normal  sections  as  made  up  of  filaments 
having  a  direction  transverse  to  that  of  the  beam,  and  regard  these  filaments  as  bent  by 
forces  applied  at  their  ends,  it  is  clear  that  the  central  line  of  the  beam  must  receive  a 
curvature,  arising  from  the  contractions  and  extensions  of  the  longitudinal  filaments,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  transverse  filaments  of  a  beam  bent  by  terminal  load  receive  a 
curvature.  The  tendency  to  anticlastic  curvature  which  we  remarked  in  the  case  of  a 
beam  bent  by  terminal  loads  affords  an  explanation  of  the  production,  by  distributed 
loads,  of  some  curvature  over  and  above  that  which  is  related  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the 
bending  moment.  This  explanation  suggests  that  the  effect  here  discussed  is  likely  to  be 
most  important  in  such  structures  as  suspension  bridges,  where  a  load  carried  along  the 
middle  of  the  roadway  is  supported  by  tensions  in  rods  attached  at  the  sides. 

243.  Extension  of  the  central-line. 

The  fact  that  the  central-line  of  a  beam  bent  by  transverse  load  is,  in  general,  extended 
or  contracted  was  noted  long  ago  as  a  result  of  experiment*,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
beforehand  that  such  a  result  must  be  true.  Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  beam  of 
rectangular  section  loaded  along  the  top.  There  must  be  pressure  on  any  horizontal 
section  increasing  from  zero  at  the  lower  surface  to  a  finite  value  at  the  top.  With  this 
pressure  there  must  be  associated  a  contraction  of  the  vertical  filaments  and  an  extension 
of  the  horizontal  filaments.  The  value  of  the  extension  of  the  horizontal  central-line  is 
determined  by  means  of  the  formula  (39).  Since  the  stress  is  not  expressed  completely  by 
the  vertical  pressure,  this  extension  is  not  expressed  so  simply  as  the  above  argument 
might  lead  us  to  infer. 

The  result  that  ta^O  miay  be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  the  neutral  plane,  if 
there  is  one,  does  not  contain  the  central-line.  In  general  the  locus  of  the  points  at  which 
e„  vanishes,  or  there  is  no  longitudinal  extension,  might  be  called  the  **  neutral-surface.'' 
If  it  is  plane  it  is  the  neutral  plane. 

244.  niostrations  of  the  theory. 

(a)  Form  of  the  solution  of  tke  problem  of  plane  strain.  When  the  body  force  is 
the  weight  of  the  beam,  and  there  are  no  surface  tractions,  we  may  make  some  progress 
with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  plane  strain  (Article  239)  without  finding  X'  li^  this 
case,  putting  JC=ff,  F»0,  we  see  that  the  solution  of  the  stress-equations  (32)  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form 


.(46) 


where  O  must  be  adjusted  so  that  the  equation  of  compatibility  (28)  is  satisfied.    We  may 
show  that  this  equation  leads  to  the  following  equation  for  O : — 

V,*0=2/«,(2+o-)x.  (47) 

If  we  take  the  particular  solution 

o=^*'-^//'^^(«*+y»)«,    (48) 

*  Fabr6,  ParU  C.  B.,  t.  46  (1858). 
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we  find  for  X^^  ...  a  set  of  values  involving  surface  traction,  and  an  additional  stress- 
system  must  be  superposed  so  as  to  annul  this  surface  traction  without  involving  any  body 
force  ;  in  other  words  a  complementary  solution  of  Vj^ObbO  must  be  added  to  the  value  of 
O  given  in  (48),  and  this  solution  must  be  adjusted  so  that  the  boundary  conditions  are 
satisfied. 

(6)    SoliUion  of  the  problem  of  plane  strain  for  a  beam  of  circular  section  hent  by  its 
own  loeiffht.    When  the  boundary  is  a  circle  a?*+y*=a',  we  have 

x=-(i+i<^)«'^+i(^-3^y*);  (49) 

and  the  surface  values  of  the  stress-components  given  by  (46),  when  Q  is  given  by  (48),  can 
be  simplified  by  observing  that,  in  accordance  with  (36),  gp^^fiK^a^  (1  +(r).  It  will  be  found 
that  these  values  are  given  by  the  equations 


-^.=M'c,^(^+a^)-Xe«W-iM^,c,(:r5-3a,y«), 

i;'=M*2^  (5^+3^*)- W^>+M«j  (1  +|a-)  a«;r-l-i/io-icj  (a?»  -  3^«), 


}  (50) 


The  surface  tractions  arising  from  the  terms  in  fiK2  —^r-  can  be  annulled  by  superposing 
the  stress-system* 

-^x'=--^M«2«'^,       Ty' ^  - -^  liK^a^x,      Xy^^~^  iiK^ahf (51) 

The  surface  tractions  arising  from  the  term  in  ftx^a^x  can  be  annulled  by  superposing  the 
stress-system 

Z,'=0,     ry'=-^icj(l-|-jo-)a«^,     -r/=0 (52) 

The  surface  tractions  arising  from  the  terms  in  iutk^  {jx^-^xy^)  can  be  annulled  by  super- 
posing the  stress-system 

X^^l.aK2x{\a^-if+^\a^\     r;=M«-^,a?(-^a?2-My2+|a8), 

jr,o=^^K,y{-s^+A(y"-a')} (53) 

The  stress-components  X^^  Yy\  Xyi^)  are  therefore  determined,  and  thus  the  problem  of 
plane  strain  is  solved  for  a  circular  boundary. 

(c)  Correction  of  the  curvature  in  this  case.  In  the  case  of  a  beam  of  circular 
section  bent  by  its  own  weight  we  may  show  that  cq^^o,  or  the  central-line  is  imextended, 
and  that 


*o 


"E  a^y        6(I+^r  ^) ^^ 


If  the  curvature  were  calculated  from  the  bending  moment  by  the  ordinary  rule  the  second 
term  in  the  bracket  would  be  absent.  Thus  the  correction  to  the  curvature  arising  from 
the  distribution  of  the  load  is  small  of  the  order 

linear  dimension  of  cross-section"]^ 


F 


length  of  beam  J 

.   ^  A  consideration  of  the  form  of  (45)  would  show  that  this  result  holds  in  general  for  a  beam 

Si(  mflc  ^s  bent  by  its  own  weight  t. 

*  Some  of  the  solations  of  the  problem  of  plane  strain  in  a  circalar  cylinder  which  are 
required  here  were  given  in  Article  186. 

t  Solutions  of  the  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  circalar  or  elliptic  cylinder  by  loads  dis- 
tributed in  certain  special  ways  have  been  given  by  Pearson,  Qttart.  J.  of  Math.,  vol.  24  (1889), 
and  by  Pearson  and  Filon,  Quart.  J.  of  Math.,  vol.  81  (1899). 
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(d)  Narrow  rectangular  beam  loaded  along  the  top. 
The  theory  maj  be  illustrated  further  by  the  case  of  a  beam  of  rectangular  section 
and  small  breadth  loaded  uniformly  along  its  upper  surface.  We  shall  treat  the  problem 
as  one  of  generalized  plane  stress^,  and  we  shall  neglect  the  weight  of  the  beam.  Let  2a 
be  the  depth  of  the  beam,  26  the  breadth,  and  I  the  length.  Take  the  axis  of  z  along  the 
horizontal  central-line,  and  the  axis  of  x  vertically  downwards  at  the  fixed  end,  z^O.  Let 
W  denote  the  load  per  imit  of  length.  The  average  stress-components  X^^  Z,^  X,  can  be 
expressed  in  the  forms 

Z,=^'EAx+iEK^a!i-E{K^z+K^^)a:y W 

X,^-i£(a^-x^)(K,+2K^z),  J 

where,  in  order  to  satisfy  equation  (42),  we  must  have 

ZW  3W7         .     3Wl*  (^  .  2a«\ 

""^"^Ea^V     "1"     4^a»6'  8^86  V      5  ^/ ^^^^ 

The  curvature  of  the  central-line  can  be  shown  to  be 

-4-(2  +  «r)  iC2a»4-iei«+K,r2, 
which  is  equal  to 

The  term  containing  (f -Her)  a*  gives  the  correction  of  the  curvature  that  would  be  calculated 
by  the  ordinary  rule. 

The  extension  of  the  central-line  can  be  shown  to  be  o-  WI4hE ;  it  is  just  half  as  great 
as  the  extension  of  the  beam  when  free  at  the  ends,  supported  along  the  base,  and 
carrying  the  same  load  along  the  top.    The  neutral  surface  is  given  by  the  equation 


-[»'-^ 


*^-+3(|  +  «r)-(2  +  ,r)^ 


=  2<ra. 


At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  free  end  the  depth  of  this  surface  below  the  central- 
line  is  nearly  equal  to  %aa^lil^z)\  The  result  that  the  neutral  surface  is  on  the  side  of 
the  central-line  towards  the  centres  of  curvature  has  been  verified  experimentally  t. 

ifi)  Doubly  supported  beam.  If  we  superpose  on  the  stress-system  found  in  (66) 
that  due  to  a  load  —  J  W7  at  the  end  z=l^we  shall  obtain  the  solution  for  a  narrow  rect- 
angular beam  bent  by  uniform  load  W  per  unit  of  length  and  supported  at  both  ends. 
The  additional  stress-system  is  given,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Article  95,  by 
the  equations 

and  the  average  stress  in  the  beam  is  expressed  by  the  formulsB 

*  The  problem  has  been  disonssed  by  J.  H.  Michell,  Quart.  J.  of  Math,,  vol.  81  (1900),  and 
also  by  L.  N.  G.  Filon,  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  {Bet.  A),  vol,  201  (1908),  and  Proc.  Ray.  8oc., 
vol.  72  (1904). 

t  See  a  paper  by  £.  G.  Coker,  Edinburgh  Roy.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  41  (1904),  p.  229. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  THEORY  OF  CONTINUOUS  BEAMS. 

245.    Extension  of  the  theory  of  the  bending  of  beams. 

In  previous  Chapters  we  have  discussed  certain  ^xact  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  the  bending  of  beams  by  loads  which  are  applied  in  special 
ways.  In  the  problem  of  the  beam  bent  by  a  load  concentrated  at  one 
end  (Chapter  XV.)  we  found  that  the  "  Bernoulli- Eulerian "  theorem  of  the 
proportionality  of  the  curvature  to  the  bending  moment  is  verified.  In  the 
problem  of  the  beam  bent  by  a  load  distributed  uniformly  along  its  length 
(Chapter  xvi.)  we  found  that  this  theorem  is  not  verified,  but  that,  over  and 
above  the  curvature  that  would  present  itself  if  this  theorem  were  true,  there 
is  an  additional  constant  curvature,  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  the 
distribution  over  the  cross-section  of  the  forces  constituting  the  load.  We 
appear  to  be  justified  in  concluding  from  these  results  that,  in  a  beam 
slightly  bent  by  any  forces,  the  law  of  proportionality  of  the  bending  moment 
to  the  curvature  is  sufficiently  exact  at  sections  which  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  place  of  loading  or  of  support,  but  that,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  a  place,  there  may  be  an  additional  local  curvature.  We 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  circumstances  in  which  the  additional  curvature 
can  become  very  important,  and  we  solved  some  problems  in  which  we  found 
it  to  be  unimportant.  From  the  results  that  we.  obtained  we  appear  to 
be  justified  in  concluding  that,  in  most  practical  problems  relating  to  long 
beams,  the  additional  curvature  is  not  of  very  much  importance. 

The  state  of  stress  and  strain  that  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  a  beam, 
slightly  bent  by  any  forces,  may  be  taken  to  be  given  with  sufficient 
approximation  by  Saint- Venant's  solution  (Chapter  XV.)  at  all  points  which 
are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  place  of  loading  or  of  support*;  and 
again,  at  a  place  near  the  middle  of  a  considerable  length  over  which  the 
load  is  distributed  uniformly  or  nearly  uniformly,  they  may  be  taken  to  be 

*  This  view  is  confirmed  by  L.  Poohhammer's  mYestigation  of  the  strain  in  a  eiroalar  cyHnder 
deformed  by  given  forces.  See  his  Untenuchungen  Uber  das  OUiehgevncht  de$  elattischen  St^es, 
Kiel,  1879.  \ 
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given  with  suflBcient  approximation  by  Micheirs  solution  (Chapter  xvi.). 
But  we  have  not  so  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  state  of  stress  or 
strain  near  to  a  place  of  concentrated  load  or  to  a  place  of  support.  Near  to 
such  a  place  the  actual  distribution  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  beam  must 
be  very  influential.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  study  the  state  of  strain 
at  such  places  experimentally.  In  the  research  of  Cafus  Wilson*  a  beam  of 
glass  of  rectangular  section,  supported  symmetrically  on  two  rollers  B,  C,  was 
bent  by  means  of  a  third  roller  A  above  its  middle,  and  the  state  of  strain  in 
the  line  AD  (Fig.  32)  was  examined  by  means  of  polarized  light  transmitted 

Q 


^ 


U 


B 


V 
Fig.  32. 

horizontally  through  the  beam.  The  results  of  the  research  were  explained 
by  Stokesf  by  the  aid  of  certain  empirical  assumptions.  Stokes  pointed  out 
that,  if  the  problem  is  taken  to  be  a  two-dimensional  one,  the  pressure  W 
at  A  could  be  balanced  by  applying  to  the  side  BC  of  the  beam  pressures 
distributed  according  to  the  law  of  a  simple  radial  distribution  of  pressure 
(Article  149)  directed  towards  A.  In  like  manner  the  pressures  JTTat  JS 
and  (7,  together  with  radial  tension  directed  from  Ay  and  applied  along  the 
side  BC  according  to  the  same  law  as  before,  would  be  a  system  of  forces  in 
statical  equilibrium.  By  superposing  these  two  S3rstems  of  forces  we  obtain 
a  system  in  which  the  only  forces  are  those  actually  applied  to  the  beam. 
The  state  of  stress  produced  by  the  forces  of  the  first  system  is  that  which  we 
found  in  Article  150.  The  state  of  stress  produced  by  the  forces  of  the 
second  system  cannot  be  determined  theoretically,  but,  at  any  point  of  AD, 
it  must  consist  of  a  certain  vertical  pressure  and  a  certain  horizontal  tension. 
Stokes  assumed  that  each  of  these  stress-components  varies  uniformly  along 
the  length  of  AD,  The  vertical  pressure  calculated  from  the  two  systems 
vanishes  at  D,  and  that  calculated  from  the  second  system  vanishes  at  A  ; 
these  conditions  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  resultant,  and  resultant 
moment  about  A,  of  the  horizontal  tensions,  are  sufficient,  when  the  above 
assumption  is  made,  to  determine  the  stress  at  any  point  of  AD,  Taking  A 
as  origin,  and  AD  as  axis  of  i/,  we  find  by  this  method  the  following  values 
for  the  stress-components  at  any  point  of  AD : 

*  Phil.  Mag,  (Ser.  5),  yol.  82  (1891). 

t  Stok6B*a  work  is  pablished  in  Canis  Wilson's  paper ;  it  is  reprinted  in  Stokes's  Math,  and 
Phys,  Paper$i  vol.  5,  ^.  238. 
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horizontal  tension,  X„  = -^  ^-- :^) +  -jr(f  - -)y, 

vertical  pressure,  —  Fy,  = f —  ^j , 

where  b  is  the  depth  of  the  beam,  and  2a  is  the  span  BC.  The  stress  is 
equivalent  to  mean  tension  unaccompanied  by  shearing  stress  at  those 
points  at  which  X^g^Yy.  In  order  that  these  points  may  be  real  we  must 
have  6a/6>40/7r,  or  (span/depth)  >  4*25  nearly.  When  this  condition  is 
satisfied  there  are  two  such  points.  The  positions  of  these  points  can  be 
determined  experimentally,  since  they  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
any  doubly  refractive  property  of  the  glass,  and  the  actual  and  calculated 
positions  were  found  to  agree  very  closely. 

A  general  theory  of  two-dimensional  problems  of  this  character  has  been 
given  by  Filon*.  Among  the  problems  solved  by  him  is  included  that  of  a 
beam  of  infinite  length  to  one  side  of  which  pressure  is  applied  at  one  point. 
The  components  of  displacement  and  of  stress  were  expressed  by  means  of 
definite  integrals,  and  the  results  are  rather  difficult  to  interpret.  It  is  clear 
that,  if  the  solution  of  this  special  problem  could  be  obtained  in  a  manage- 
able form,  the  solution  of  such  questions  as  that  discussed  by  Stokes  could  be 
obtained  by  synthesis.  Filon  concluded  from  his  work  that  Stokes's  value  for 
the  horizontal  tension  requires  correction,  more  especially  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  beam,  but  that  his  value  for  the  vertical  pressure  is  a  good  approxi- 
mation. As  regards  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  curvature  and 
the  bending  moment,  Filon  concluded  that  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  theorem  is 
approximately  verified,  but  that,  in  applying  it  to  determine  the  deflexion 
due  to  a  concentrated  load,  account  ought  to  be  taken  of  a  term  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  so-called ''  additional  deflexion  due  to  shearing  "  [Article  235  (e)]. 
Consider  for  example  a  beam  BC  supported  at  both  ends  and  carrying  a 
concentrated  load  W  at  the  middle  point  A  (Fig.  33).     Either  part,  AC  or 
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Fig.  33. 


*  Phil.  Trans.  Ray.  Soc.  (Ser.  A),  vol.  201  (1908).     Beferenoe  may  also  be  made  to  a  thesis 
by  C.  Bibi^re,  Sur  divers  cos  de  la  flexion  des  prismes  rectangles^  Bordeaux,  1888. 
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AB,  of  the  beam  might  be  treated  as  a  cantilever,  fixed  at  A  and  bent  by 
terminal  load  ^TT  acting  upwards  at  the  other  end;  but  Saint-Venant's  solution 
would  not  be  strictly  applicable  to  the  parts  A B  or  AC,  for  the  cross-sections 
are  distorted  into  curved  surfaces  which  would  not  fit  together  at  A.  In 
Saint- Venant's  solution  of  the  cantilever  problem  the  central  part  of  the  cross- 
section  at  A  is  vertical,  and  the  tangent  to  the  central-line  at  A  makes  with 
the  horizontal  a  certain  small  angle  ^o-  [Article  232(c).]  Filon  concluded 
from  his  solution  that  the  deflexion  of  the  centrally  loaded  beam  may  be 
determined  approximately  by  the  double  cantilever  method,  provided  that  the 
centiul-line  at  the  point  of  loading  A  is  taken  to  be  bent  through  a  small 
angle,  so  that  AB  and  AC  are  inclined  upwards  at  the  same  small  angle  to 
the  horizontal.     He  estimated  this  small  angle  as  about  f  ^q. 

The  correction  of  the  central  deflexion  which  would  be  obtained  in  this  way  would  be 
•equivalent,  in  the  case  of  a  narrow  rectangular  beam,  to  increasing  it  by  the  fraction 
45fl^/16^  of  itself,  where  I  is  the  length  of  the  span,  and  d  is  the  depth  of  the  beam.  The 
correction  is  therefore  not  very  important  in  a  long  beam. 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  the  theory  here  cited  does  not  state  that  the  central-line  is 
bent  through  a  small  angle  at  the  point  immediately  imder  the  concentrated  load.  The 
exact  expression  for  the  displacement  shows  in  fact  that  the  direction  is  continuous  at  this 
point  What  the  theory  states  is  that  we  may  make  a  good  approximation  to  the  deflexion 
by  assuming  the  BemouUi-Eulerian  curvature-theorem — which  is  not  exactly  true — and 
At  the  same  time  assuming  a  discontinuity  of  direction  of  the  central-line — which  does  not 
jreally  occur. 

246.    The  problem  of  continuoxis  becuns*. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  develope  the  consequences  of  assuming  the 
'  Bernoulli-Eulerian  curvature-theorem  to  hold  in  the  case  of  a  long  beam,  of 

email  depth  and  breadth,  resting  on  two  or  more  supports  at  the  same  level,  and 
bent  by  transverse  loads  distributed  in  various  ways.    We  shall  take  the  beam 
I  to  be  slightly  bent  in  a  principal  plane.   We  take  an  origin  anywhere  in  the  line 

i  of  the  supports,  and  draw  the  axis  of  x  horizontally  to  the  right  through  the 

I  supports,  and  the  axis  of  y  vertically  downwards.    The  curvature  is  expressed 

i  with  sufficient  approximation  by  d^yjda^.     The  tractions  exerted  across  a 

{  normal  section  of  the  beam,  by  the  parts  for  which  x  is  greater  than  it  is  at 

the  section  upon  the  parts  for  which  x  is  less,  are  statically  equivalent  to 
A  shearing  force  iV,  directed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  and  a  couple  O  in  the 
plane  of  (x,  y).  The  conditions  of  rigid-body  equilibrium  of  a  short  length 
Ar  of  the  beam  between  two  normal  sections  yield  the  equation 

rf^  +  ^=<^ (!)• 

*  The  theory  was  initiated  by  Navier.  See  IntrodvuiUon,  p.  22.  Special  cases  have  been 
discussed  by  many  writers,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Weyranch,  Aufgahen  zur  TJuorie 
.elastischer  Kdrper,  Leipzig  1S85. 

L.  E.  23 
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The  couple  G  is  taken  to  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

^-^dai" 


(2) 


where  B  is  the  product  of  Young's  modulus  for  the  material  and  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  a  normal  section  about  an  axis  through  its  centroid  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  (x,  y)*.  The  senses  of  the  force  ajid  couple,  estimated 
as  above,  are  indicated  in  Fig.  34.  Except  in  estimating  B  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  breadth  or  depth  of  the  beam. 


Fig.  84. 

In  the  problems  that  we  shall  consider  the  points  of  support  will  be 
taken  to  be  at  the  same  level.  At  these  points  the  condition  y  ==  0  must  be 
satisfied.  At  a  free  end  of  the  beam  the  conditions  i\r  =  0,  0  =  0  must  be 
satisfied.  At  an  end  which  rests  freely  on  a  support  (or  a  "  supported  "  end) 
the  conditions  are  y  =  0,  Q  =  0.  At  an  end  which  is  "built-in"  (encastrS) 
the  direction  of  the  central-line  may  be  taken  to  be  prescribed f.  In  the 
problems  that  we  shall  solve  it  will  be  taken  to  be  horizontal.  The  displace- 
ment y  is  to  be  determined  by  equating  the  flexural  couple  O  at  any  section, 
of  which  the  centroid  is  P,  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  about  P  of  all  the 
forces  which  act  upon  any  portion  of  the  beam,  terminated  towards  the  left 
at  the  section^.  This  method  yields  a  differential  equation  for  y,  and  the 
constants  of  integration  are  to  be  determined  by  the  above  special  conditions. 
The  expressions  for  y  as  a  function  of  x  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  portions 
of  the  beam  separated  by  a  point  at  which  there  is  a  concentrated  load,  or  by 
a  point  of  support,  but  these  expressions  must  have  the  same  value  at  the 
point ;  in  other  words,  the  displacement  y  is  continuous  in  passing  through 
the  point.  We  shall  assume  also  that  the  direction  of  the  central-line,  or 
dy/dx,  is  continuous  in  passing  through  such  a  point.  Equations  (1)  and  (2) 
show  that  the  curvature,  estimated  as  d^y/dx^,  is  continuous  in  passing 
through  the  point.  The  difference  of  the  shearing  forces  N  calculated  from 
the  displacements  on  the  two  sides  of  the  point  must  balance  the  concen- 
trated load,  or  the  pressure  of  the  support;  and  thus  the  shearing  force, 
and  therefore  also  dhflda?,  is  discontinuous  at  such  a  point. 

*  B  is  often  oaUed  the  "  flexural  rigidity." 
f  Such  an  end  is  often  described  as  "  clamped." 

X  This  is,  of  coarse,  the  same  as  the  som  of  the  moments,  with  reversed  signs,  of  all  the 
forces  which  act  upon  any  portion  of  the  beam  terminated  towards  the  right  at  the  section. 
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247.     Single  span. 

We  consider  first  a  number  of  cases  in  which  there  are  two  points  of 
support  situated  at  the  ends  of  the  beam.  In  all  these  cases  we  denote  the 
length  of  the  span  between  the  supports  by  L 

(a)     Terminal  forces  and  couples. 
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y 


Fig.  35. 


Let  the  beam  be  subjected  to  forces  Y  and  couples  Mq  and  Mi  at  the  ends 
A  and  B.  The  forces  Y  must  be  equal  and  opposite,  and,  when  the  senses 
are  those  indicated  in  Fig.  35,  they  must  be  expressible  in  terms  of  Mi 
and  Mq  by  the  equation 

The  bending  moment  at  any  section  x  ia  (I  —  x)  Y  +  Mi,  or 

Moil-xy/l  +  Mix/L 
The  equation  of  equilibrium  is  accordingly 

Integrating  this  equation,  and  determining  the  constants  of  integration 
so  that  y  may  vanish  at. a;  =  0  and  eX  x^l,  we  find  that  the  deflexion  is  given 
by  the  following  equation  : 

By=-Ji-ia;(Z-a;){ifo(2i-a?)  +  Jfi(Z+a:)} (3) 

The  deflexion  given  by  this  equation  may  be  described  as  "  due  to  the 
couples  at  the  ends  of  the  span." 

(6)     Uniform  load.    Supported  ends. 
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Fig.  86. 


Taking  w  to  he  the  weight  per  unit  of  length  of  the  beam,  we  observe 
that  the  pressures  on  the  supports  are  each  of  them  equal  to  ^L    The 

23—2 
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moment  about  any  point  P  of  the  weight  of  the  part  BP  of  the  beam  is 
^w(Z  — a?)*,  and  therefore  the  bending  moment  at  P,  estimated  in  the  sense 
already  explained,  is  the  sum  of  this  moment  and  —^wl(l-  x\  or  it  is 

—  ^wxil^x). 
The  equation  of  equilibrium  is  accordingly 

Integrating  this  equation,  and  determining  the  constants  of  integration 
so  that  y  may  vanish  at  ^r  ==  0  and  at  a?  =  2,  we  find  the  equation 

'Ry^iiWx{l-x)[l^'\-x{l-x)] (4) 

If  we  refer  to  the  middle  point  of  the  span  as  origin,  by  putting  x^\l-\-x\ 
we  find 

(c)  Uniform  load,    Bmlt-in  eruh. 

The  solution  is  to  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  solution  in  case  (6)  a  solution  of  case  (a) 
adjusted  so  that  dyjdx  may  vanish  at  ^=0  and  x^L  It  is  clear  from  symmetry  that 
M^^Mq  and  F««0.    We  have  therefore 

'By=^^wx{l-x){P+lx-a^)-iMx(l-x), 

where  M  is  written  for  Mq  or  M^,    The  terminal  conditions  give 

and  the  equation  for  the  deflexion  becomes 

By=^wx»{l-x)^, 
or,  referred  to  the  middle  point  of  the  span  as  origin  of  xf,  it  becomes 

(d)  Concentrated  load.    Supported  ends. 
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Fig.  37. 


Let  a  load  W  be  concentrated  at  a  point  Q  in  AB,  at  which  ar  =  f .  We 
shall  write  f  for  i  — f,  so  that  AQ=^  and  BQ  =  ^\  The  pressures  on  the 
supports  A  and  B  are  equal  to  W^/l  and  W^/l  respectively.  The  bending 
moment  at  any  point  in  AQ,  where  f  >  a;  >  0,  is  —  W^'xjl ;  and  the  bending 
moment  at  any  point  in  BQ,  where  Z  >a:>  f,  is  —W^(l  —  x)/L 
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The  equations  of  equilibrium  are  accordingly 

We  integrate  these  in  the  forms 

B  (y  -  a;  tan  a)  =  -  J  /-^TTfV, 

where  tana  and  tan/8  are  the  downward  slopes  of  the  central-line  at  the 
points  A  and  B.     The  conditions  of  continuity  of  y  and  dy/dx  at  Q  are 

Bftana-iZ-^Tfff  =  Bf  tan/8-iZ-^Fff», 

Btana-iZ-^TTff  ^-Btan/S  +  iZ-^TTfr- 
These  equations  give 

Btana  =  iZ-'Trff(f+2f),    BtaniS^jZ-^Trff  (2f +f). 
Hence  in  ^Q,  where  ^>x>0,  we  have 

By  =  i^»Trr{f(f  +  2r)ar-a;'}, (5) 

and  in  BQ,  where  l>x>^,  we  have 

By~il-^WS{S'{2i  +  ^)il-x)-{l-xy\ (6) 

We  observe  that  the  deflexion  at  any  point  F  when  the  load  ifi  at  Q  is  equal  to  the 
deflexion  at  Q  when  the  same  load  is  at  P. 

The  central  deflexion  due  to  the  weight  of  the  beam,  as  determined  by  the  solution 
of  case  (6),  is  the  same  as  that  due  to  |  of  the  weight  concentrated  at  the  middle  of 
the  span. 

(e)    Concentrated  load.    Built-in  ends, 

AYo 


Fig.  38. 

To  the  values  of  B^  given  in  (5)  and  (6)  we  have  to  add  the  value  of  By  given 
in  (3),  and  determine  the  constants  Mq  and  M^  by  the  conditions  that  dy/dx  vanishes 
at  a?=0  and  at  x^l.    We  find 

W'ff(f+2n-(2i/o+i/i)^-0, 
from  which  K'^^ii'^l^,    M^^Wp^'/l^. 
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Hence  in  AQ,  where  f  >a?>0,  we  have 
and  in  BQ,  where  l>x>$,  we  have 

We  notice  that  the  deflexion  at  F  when  the  load  is  at  $  is  the  same  as  the  deflexion 
at  Q  when  the  same  load  is  at  P. 

The  points  of  inflexion  are  given  by  dh//d^=Oi  and  we  find  that  there  is  an  inflexion 

at  Pi  in  AQ  where 

AFi^AQ,AB/(ZA(i+BQ). 

In  like  manner  there  is  an  inflexion  at  P^  in  BQ  where 

BP^^BQ .  ABI{ZBQ^A  Q). 

The  point  where  the  central-line  is  horizontal  is  given  bj  dyjdx^O.  If  such  a  point 
is  in  AQ  it  must  be  at  a  distance  from  A  equal  to  twice  AP^,  and  for  this  to  happen 
AQ  must  be  >BQ.  Conversely,  if  AQ<BQy  the  point  is  in  BQ  at  a  distance  from  B  equal 
to  twice  -fiPj. 

The  forces  Fq  and  Y^  at  the  supports  are  given  by  the  equations 

248.    The  theorem  of  three  moments*. 
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Fig.  89. 
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Let  Ay  By  G  be  three  consecutive  supports  of  a  continuous  beam  resting 
on  any  number  of  supports  at  the  same  level,  and  let  Jlf^,  M^y  Mq  denote  the 
bending  moments  at  Ay  By  C,  Denote  the  shearing  forces  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  support  B  by  B^  and  5i,  with  a  similar  notation  for  the  others.  The 
pressure  on  the  support  B  is  B^  +  B^.  Now  Bo  is  determined  by  taking 
moments  about  A  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  span  ABy  and  Bi  is  determined 
by  taking  moments  about  C  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  span  BG,  Hence  the 
pressure  B^  +  A  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  bending  moments  at  -4, 5,  (7 
when  the  manner  of  loading  of  the  spans  is  known.  Again,  the  deflexion  in  the 
span  AB  may  be  obtained  by  adding  the  deflexion  due  to  the  load  on  this 
span  when  its  ends  are  supported  to  that  due  to  the  bending  moments  at  the 
ends.     [Article  247  (a).]     The  deflexion  in  the  span  BG  may  be  determined 

*  The  theorem  is  due  to  Clapeyron.  See  Introduction^  p.  22.  Generalizations  have  been 
given  by  varions  writers  among  whom  may  be  mentioDed  M.  L^vy,  Statique  graphique^  t.  2, 
Paris  1SS6,  who  treats  the  case  where  the  supports  are  not  all  in  the  same  level ;  B.  B.  Webb, 
Cambridge  Phil,  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  6  (1886),  who  treats  the  case  of  variable  fleznral  rigidity; 
E.  Pearson,  Messenger  of  Math.,  vol.  19  (1890),  who  treats  the  case  in  wbioh  the  supports 
are  slightly  compressible. 
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by  the  same  method.  The  condition  of  continuity  of  direction  of  the  central- 
line  at  B  becomes  then  a  relation  connecting  the  bending  moments  0,1  A,  B,  C, 
A  similar  relation  holds  for  any  three  consecutive  supports.  This  relation 
is  the  theorem  of  three  moments.  By  means  of  this  relation,  combined  with 
the  special  conditions  which  hold  at  the  first  and  last  supports,  the  bending 
moments  at  all  the  supports  can  be  calculated. 

To  express  this  theory  analytically,  we  take  an  origin  anywhere  in  the 
line  of  the  supports,  and  draw  the  axis  of  x  horizontally  to  the  right,  and  the 
axis  of  y  vertically  downwards.  We  take  the  points  of  support  to  be  at 
07  =  a,  6,  c, ...  The  lengths  of  the  spans,  6  —  a,  c  —  6, ...  will  be  denoted  by 
^ABy  ^Bc>'"     We  investigate  a  series  of  cases. 

(a)     Unifc/rm  load. 

Let  w  be  the  load  per  unit  of  length.  The  deflexion  in  AB  is  given, 
in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Article  247  (a)  and  (6),  by  the  equation 

By  =  ^  w;  (ar  -  a)  (6  —  d?)  {(6  -  of  +  (a?  -  a)  (6  -  oc)} 

-  ^  (a?  -  a)  (6  -  a?)  [M^  (6  +  a?  -  2a)  +  if^  (26  -  a?  -  a)}/(6  -  a). 

A  similar  equation  may  be  written  down  for  the  deflexion  in  BC,  The 
condition  that  the  two  values  of  dyjdoi  9X  x^b  are  equal  is 

and  the  equation  of  three  moments  is  therefore 

i^ii(i»'^  +  2if^)  +  /^e(2JfB  +  ifc)  =  iw('V  +  Zi,c') (7) 

To  determine  the  pressure  on  the  support  B  we  form  the  equations  of  moments  for  AB 
about  A,  and  for  BC  about  C,    We  have 

These  equations  give  B^  and  ^j,  and  the  pressure  on  the  support  j?  is  J9o+J9|.  In  this 
way  the  pressures  on  all  the  supports  may  be  calculated. 

{h)    EqucU  spans. 

When  the  spans  are  equal,  equation  (7)  may  be  written  as  a  linear  difierence  equation 
of  the  second  order  in  the  form 

and  the  solution  is  of  the  form 

M^^^wl^+Aa'^'^B^, 

where  A  and  B  are  constants,  and  a  and  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  :e^+4r+l  =  0, 
or  we  have 

a=-2+V3,    i9=-2-V3. 

The  constants  A  and  B  are  to  be  determined  from  the  values  of  M  at  the  first  and  last 
supports. 

(c)     Uniform  load  on  each  span. 

Let  w^B  denote  the  load  per  unit  of  length  on  the  span  AB,  and  w^c  that  on  BC.    Then 
we  find,  in  the  same  way  as  in  case  (a),  the  equation  of  three  moments  in  the  form 
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(d)     Concentrated  load  on  one  span. 

Let  a  load  TTbe  concentrated  at  a  point  Q  in  BG  given  by  a?s=f.  The 
deflexion  in  AB  is  given,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Article  247  (a), 
by  the  equation 

and  that  in  BQ  is  given  by 

By  =  iTr[(f-6)(c-f)(2c-6-f)(«-6)-(c-f)<a:-6)']/(c-6) 
-i(x-b){c-x){MB(2c-a!-b)  +  Mc(c  +  x-%)]/{c-b). 

The  condition  of  continuity  of  dyfdx  at  a; = 6  is 

i(M^+2Mj,)ib-a)  =  iWi^-b)(c-^)i2c-b-mc-b)-h(iMB+Mc)(o-by, 

and  the  equation  of  three  moments  for  A,  B,  C  is  therefore 

Iab  {M^  +  2if b)  +  he  (2if i,  +  Mc)  =  Wh^l^c  (1  +  hclhcl  (8) 

where  l^q  and  Iqc  ai^  the  distances  of  Q  from  B  and  0.  In  like  manner, 
if  D  is  the  next  support  beyond  C,  the  equation  of  three  moments  for 
B,  C,  D  is 

^iic(J^B  +  2Jlfe)  +  Zci>(2^c+^i>)=  ^W<?c  (1  +  W^Bc) (9) 

249.  Graphic  method  of  solution  of  the  problem  of  continuous 
beams*. 

The  equation  of  equilibrium  (2),  viz.  B  -v^  =  Q,  is  of  the  same  form  as  the 

equation  determining  the  curve  assumed  by  a  loaded  string  or  chain,  when 
the  load  per  unit  length  of  the  horizontal  projection  is  proportional  to  —  O. 
For,  if  T  denotes  the  tension  of  the  string,  m  the  load  per  unit  length  of  the 
horizontal  projection,  and  ds  the  element  of  arc  of  the  catenary  curve,  the 
equations  of  equilibrium,  referred  to  axes  drawn  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Article  246,  are 


r  — -  =  const. 
da 


-y-  U^ih-i-'' 


and  these  lead,  by  elimination  of  T,  to  the  equation 

d^ 


da^ 


+  m  =  0. 


It  follows  that  the  form  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  central-line  of  the 
beam  in  any  span  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  catenary  or  funicular  curve 
determined  by  forces  proportional  to  QSx  on  any  length  Sx  of  the  span, 
provided  that  the  funicular  is  made  to  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  span. 
The  forces  QSx  are  to  be  directed  upwards  or  downwards  according  as  O  is 
positive  or  negative. 

*  The  method  is  due  to  Mohr.     See  Introduction,  footnote  99. 
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The  tangents  of  such  a  funicular  at  the  ends  of  a  span  can  be  determined 
without  finding  the  funicular,  for  they  depend  only  on  the  statical  resultant 
and  moment  of  the  fictitious  forces  QBx,  To  see  this  we  take  the  ends  of  the 
span  to  be  0?  =  0  and  x^ly  and  integrate  the  equation  (2)  in  the  forms 

and  hence  we  obtain  the  equation 


^l=/I^s'^-/!<^-^>i'^' 


from  which  it  follows  that 


''     \dx)rJo 


xQ 


dx. 


KdoiJo        Jo      ^B  '     \dxJi     Jo  IB 

These  values  depend  only  on  the  resultant  and  resultant  moment  of  the 
forces  O&r,  and  therefore  the  direction  of  the  central-line  of  the  beam  at  the 
ends  of  the  span  would  be  determined  by  drawing  the  funicular,  not  for  the 
forces  QSxy  but  for  a  statically  equivalent  system  of  forces. 

The  flexural  couple  O  at  any  point  of  a  span  AB  may  be  found  by  adding 
the  couple  calculated  from  the  bending  moments  at  the  ends,  when  there  is 
no  load  on  the  span,  to  the  couple  calculated  from  the  load  on  the  span, 
when  the  ends  are  "  supported."  The  bending  moment  due  to  the  couples 
at  the  ends  of  the  span  is  represented  graphically  by  the  ordinates  of  the 
line  A'£'  in  Fig.  40,  where  AA'  and  BR  represent  on  any  suitable 
scale  the  bending  moments  at  A  and  B,    The  bending   moment  due  to 


A' 


Ai 


B 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  41. 


uniform  load  on  the  span  is  equal  to  —^wx(l  —  x),  as  in  Article  247  (6),  and 
it  may  be  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola  as  in  Fig.  41.  The 
bending  moment  due  to  a  concentrated  load  is  equal  to  —  Wx  (I  —  f  )/Z,  when 
f  >  a?  >  0,  and  to  —  TT  (i  —  a;)  f/Z,  when  Z  >  ar  >  f,  as  in  Article  247  (d) ;  and  it 
may  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  a  broken  line  as  in  Fig.  42.     The 
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bending  moment  due  to  the  load  on  the  span  may  be  represented  in  a 
general  way  by  the  ordinate  of  the  thick  line  in  Fig.  43. 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  43. 


The  fictitious  forces  QSx  are  statically*  equivalent  to  the  following : — 
(i)  a  force  if>  represented  by  the  area  of  the  triangle  AA'B,  acting  upwards 
through  that  point  of  trisection  g  of  AB  which  is  nearer  to  A,  (ii)  a  force  0', 
represented  by  the  area  of  the  triangle  A'BR,  acting  upwards  through  the 
other  point  of  trisection  g'  of  AB,  (iii)  a  force  F,  represented  by  the  area 
contained  between  AB  and  the  thick  line  in  Fig.  43,  acting  downwards  through 
the  centroid  of  this  area.  We  take  the  line  of  action  of  F  to  meet  AB  in  the 
point  (?.  When  the  load  on  the  span  is  uniform,  F  =  ^wP,  and  0  is  at  the 
middle  point  of  AB.  When  there  is  an  isolated  load,  F=^W  ^(l  —  ^\  and 
&  is  at  a  distance  from  A  equal  to  J  (Z  +  f ). 

The  forces  F  and  the  points  G  are  known  for  each  span,  and  the  points 
g,  g'  are  known  also.  The  forces  0,  ^'  are  unknown,  since  they  are  propor- 
tional to  the  bending  moments  at  the  supports,  but  these  forces  are  connected 
by  certain  relations.  Let  uIq,  -4i,  . . .  denote  the  supports  in  order,  let  <^i,  ^Z,  F^ 
denote  the  equivalent  system  of  forces  for  the  first  span  Ao^i,  and  so  on. 
Let  Jfo,  ifi,  JI/2, ...  denote  the  bending  moments  at  the  supports.  Then  we 
observe,  for  example,  that  ^(  :  ^2  =  Jlfj .  A^A^  :  M^ .  A^A^,  and  therefore  the 
ratio  <^/  :  ^^  is  known.     Similarly  the  ratio  <^a'  :  ^,  is  known,  and  so  on. 

If  the  forces  <^,  ^',  as  well  as  F,  were  known  for  any  span,  we  could 
construct  a  funicular  polygon  for  them  of  which  the  extreme  sides  could  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  span  Since  the  direction  of  the 
central-line  of  the  beam  is  continuous  at  the  points  of  support,  the  extreme 
sides  of  the  funiculars  which  pass  through  the  common  extremity  of  two 
consecutive  spans  are  in  the  same  straight  line.  The  various  funicular 
polygons  belonging  to  the  diflFerent  spans  form  therefore  a  single  funicular 
polygon  for  the  system  of  forces  consisting  of  all  the  forces  <^,  ^',  F, 

250.    Development  of  the  graphic  method. 

The  above  results  enable  us  to  construct  the  funicular  just  described,  and 
to  determine  the  forces  <^,  or  the  bending  moments  at  the  supports,  when  the 
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bending  moments  at  the  first  and  last  supports  sre  given.  We  consider  the 
case  where  these  two  bending  moments  are  zero*,  or  the  ends  of  the  beam 
are  "supported."  We  denote  the  sides  of  the  funicular  by  1,  2,  3, ...  so  that 
the  sides  1,  3,  6, ...  pass  through  the  supports  Aq,  Ai^  A^, ... . 


Fig.  44. 

We  consider  the  triangle  formed  by  the  sides  2,  3,  4.  Two  of  its  vertices 
lie  on  fixed  lines,  viz. :  the  verticals  through  gi  and  ^a-  The  third  vertex  Fj 
also  lies  on  a  fixed  line.  For  the  side  3  could  be  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the 
forces  0i'  and  ^  and  the  tensions  in  the  sides  2,  4,  and  therefore  V^  is  on  the 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  ^^  and  <^a;  but  this  line  is  the  vertical 
through  the  point  a^  where  a^g^  =  A^i  and  a^^  =  A^g^, for  ^' :  ^  =  A^gi  :  A^^, 
Again,  the  point  (7,  where  the  side  2  meets  the  vertical  through  Aq  is 
determined  by  the  condition  that  the  triangle  formed  by  the  sides  1  and  2 
and  the  line  A^Cz  is  a  triangle  of  forces  for  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
sides  1  and  2,  and  AqC^  represents  the  known  force  Fi  on  the  scale  on  which 
we  represent  forces  by  lines.  Since  the  vertices  of  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  sides  2,  3,  4  lie  on  three  fixed  parallel  lines,  and  the  sides  2  and  3  pass 
through  the  fixed  points  Cg  and  Ai,  the  side  4  passes  through  a  fixed 
point  C,  which  can  be  constructed  by  drawing  any  two  triangles  to  satisfy 
the  stated  conditions. 

In  the  above  the  point  0^  may  be  taken  arbitrarily,  but,  when  it  is  chosen, 
AqGi  represents  the  constant  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  in  the 
sides  of  the  funicular  on  the  same  scale  as  that  on  which  A^Cq  represents 
the  force  Fi. 

We  may  show  in  the  same  way  that  the  vertices  of  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  sides  5,  6,  7  lie  on  three  fixed  vertical  lines,  and  that  its  sides  pass 
through  three  fixed  points.     The  vertical  on  which  the  intersection  F,  of 

*  The  sketch  of  the  graphic  method  given  in  the  text  is  not  intended  to  be  complete.  For 
further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  M.  L^vy,  loc,  ciu  p.  858.  A  paper  by  Perry  and  Ayrton 
in  Proc.  Roy.  5oc.,  vol.  29  (1879),  may  also  be  consolted.  The  memoir  by  Canevazzi  cited  in  the 
Introductiojit  footnote  99,  contains  a  very  luminous  account  of  the  theory. 
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the  lines  5  and  7  lies  passes  through  the  point  a,,  where  fx^gz^A^gi  and 
oi^g^^A^g^,  The  fixed  point  Cg,  through  which  the  side  5  passes,  is  on  the 
vertical  through  C^,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  C^,  that  this  vertical  and  the 
sides  4  and  5.  make  up  a  triangle  of  forces  for  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
sides  4  and  5.  The  line  CJJ^  then  represents  the  force  F^  on  a  certain  scale^ 
which  is  not  the  same  as  the  scale  on  which  AJO^  represents  F^^  for  the 
horizontal  projection  of  02C^  represents  the  constant  horizontal  component 
tension  in  the  funicular  ou  the  scale  on  which  C^P^  represents  F^.  Since  G^ 
is  known,  the  ratio  of  scales  in  question  is  determined,  and  C^  is  therefore 
determined.  The  side  6  passes  through  the  fixed  point  A^,  and  the  fixed 
point  G^  through  which  the  side  7  passes  can  be  constructed  in  the  same 
way  as  C^  was  constructed. 

In  this  way  we  coustruct  two  series  of  points  Cj*  C^6>  •••  C^afc-i>  •••  and 
Gi,  Cy, ...  (7rt+i>  •••  •  We  construct  also  the  series  of  points  ai,  a,, ...  a;t, ... , 
where  ajb^^jb' = -^tfl^jk+i  and  aj^gi^^i^A^gi^,  By  aid  of  these  series  of  points 
we  may  construct  the  required  funicular. 

Consider  the  case  of  n  spans,  the  end  An,  as  well  as  A^,  being  simply 
supported.  The  line  joining  C^n^T^  to  An  is  the  last  side  (3n  — 1)  of  the 
funicular,  since  the  force  <^/,  like  <^,  is  zero.  The  side  (3n  — 2)  meets  the 
side  (3n  —  1)  on  the  line  of  action  of  i^„  8md  passes  through  the  point  (7w^_«. 
Let  this  side  (3n  —  2)  meet  the  vertical  through  a^^^  in  F^_i.  Then  the  line 
Fn_i(7»i-^  is  the  side  (37i-4).  The  side  (3w-3)  is  determined  by  joining 
the  point  where  the  side  (3n  —  2)  meets  the  vertical  through  g^  to  the  point 
where  the  side  (3n  —  4)  meets  the  vertical  through  g'n-i.  This  side  (3n  —  3) 
necessarily  passes  through  -d„_i  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  construction 
of  the  points  G.     Proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  construct  the  funicular. 

When  the  funicular  is  constructed  we  may  determine  the  bending 
moments  at  the  supports  by  measurement  upon  the  figure.  For  example, 
let  the  side  4  meet  the  vertical  through  A^  in  S^,  Then  A^Sy^  and  the  sides  3 
and  4  make  up  a  triangle  of  forces  for  the  point  of  intersection  of  3  and  4. 
The  horizontal  projection  of  either  of  the  sides  of  this  triangle  which  are  not 
vertical  is  ^A^A^,  Hence  A^S^  represents  the  force  ^  on  the  same  scale  as 
^A-^A^  represents  the  horizontal  tension  in  the  sides  of  the  funicular.  Thus 
A^SijAiA^  represents  the  force  <f>^  on  a  constant  scale.  But  ^^  represents  the 
product  of  M^  and  A^A^  also  on  a  constant  scale.  Hence  A^S-^jA^A^  repre- 
sents the  bending  moment  at  Ai  on  a  constant  scale.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
side  3A?+ 1  meets  the  vertical  through  Aj,  in  the  point  Sj,,  then  Aj^j,j Aj,A^j^^ 
represents  the  bending  moment  at  -4^. 
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GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  BENDING  AND  TWISTING  OF   THIN   RODS. 

251.  Besides  the  problem  of  continuous  beams  there  are  many  physical 
and  technical  problems  which  can  be  treated  as  problems  concerning  long 
thin  rods,  and,  on  this  understanding,  are  capable  of  approximate  solution.  In 
this  Chapter  we  shall  consider  the  general  theory  of  the  behaviour  of  such 
bodies,  reserviDg  the  applications  of  the  theory  for  subsequent  Chapters.  The 
special  circumstance  of  which  the  theory  must  take  account  is  the  possibility 
that  the  relative  displacements  of  the  parts  of  a  long  thin  rod  may  be  by  no 
means  small,  and  yet  the  strains  which  occur  in  any  part  of  the  rod  may  be 
small  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  mathematical  theory.  This 
possibility  renders  necessary  some  special  kinematical  investigations,  subsidiary 
to  the  general  analysis  of  strain  considered  in  Chapter  I. 

252.  Kinematics  of  thin  rods*. 

In  the  unstressed  state  the  rod  is  taken  to  be  cylindrical  or  prismatic,  so 
that  homologous  lines  in  different  cross-sections  are  parallel  to  each  other. 
If  the  rod  is  simply  twisted,  without  being  bent,  linear  elements  of  different 
cross-sections  which  are  parallel  in  the  unstressed  state  become  inclined  to 
each  other.  We  select  one  set  of  linear  elements,  which  in  the  unstressed 
state  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  lie  along  principal  axes  of  the  cross- 
sections  at  their  centroids.  Let  8/ he  the  angle  in  the  strained  state  between 
the  directions  of  two  such  elements  which  lie  in  cross-sections  at  a  distance 
Ss  apart.     Then  lim  Sf/Ss  measures  the  ttvist 

Bs=0 

When  the  rod  is  bent,  the  twist  cannot  be  estimated  quite  so  simply. 
W^e  shall  suppose  that  the  central-line  becomes  a  tortuous  curve  of  curvature 
1/p  and  measure  of  tortuosity  1/2.  We  take  a  system  of  fixed  axes  of  x,  y,  z 
of  which  the  axis  of  z  is  parallel  to  the  central-line  in  the  unstressed  state, 
and  the  axes  of  x,  y  are  parallel  in  the  same  state  to  principal  axes  of  the 

♦  Cf.  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  Part  I,  pp.  94  et  ieq.,  and  Kirchhoflf,  J.f.  Math,  {Crelle), 
Bd.  66  (1859),  or  Ges.  Abhandlungen  (Leipzig  1882),  p.  285,  or  Varlesungen  Uher  math.  Physik, 
Meehanikf  Vorlesung  28. 
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CFOSs-sectioDS  at  their  centroids.  Let  P  be  any  point  of  the  central-line,  and, 
in  the  unstressed  state,  let  three  linear  elements  of  the  rod  issue  from  P  in 
the  directions  of  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  When  the  rod  is  deformed  these  linear 
elements  do  not  in  general  continue  to  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but 
by  means  of  them  we  can  construct  a  system  of  orthogonal  axes  of  a?,  y,  z. 
The  origin  of  this  system  is  the  displaced  position  Pi  of  P,  the  axis  o{  z  is  the 
tangent  at  Pj  to  the  strained  central-line,  and  the  plane  (a?,  z)  contains  the 
linear  element  which,  in  the  unstressed  state,  issues  from  P  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  x.  The  plane  of  (a?,  z)  is  a  *'  principal  plane  "  of  the  rod.  The 
sense  of  the  axis  of  x  is  chosen  arbitrarily.  The  sense  of  the  axis  of  ^r  is 
chosen  to  be  that  in  which  the  arc  8  of  the  central-line,  measured  from  some 
assigned  point  of  it,  increases ;  and  then  the  sense  of  the  axis  of  y  is  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  that  the  axes  of  a?,  y,  z  in  this  order  are  a  right-handed 
system.  The  system  of  axes  constructed  as  above  for  any  point  on  the  strained 
central-line  will  be  called  the  "  principal  torsion-flexure-  axes  "  of  the  rod  at 
the  point. 

Let  P'  be  a  point  of  the  central-line  near  to  P,  and  let  P/  be  the  displaced 

position  of  P\     The  length  S^i  of  the  arc  PiP/  of  the  strained  central-line 

may  differ  slightly  from  the  length  &  of  PP'.     If  e  is  the  eodeiision  of  the 

central-line  at  Pj  we  have 

lim  (S^i/S^)  =  (1 -h  e) (1) 

The  extension  e  may  be  zero.  For  any  application  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  Elasticity  to  be  possible,  it  must  be  a  small  quantity  of  the  order  of 
the  strains  contemplated  in  the  theory. 

Suppose  the  origin  of  a  frame  of  three  orthogonal  axes  of  a?,  y,  z  to  move 
along  the  strained  central-line  of  the  rod  with  unit  velocity,  and  the  three 
axes  to  be  directed  always  along  the  principal  torsion-flexure  axes  of  the  rod 
at  the  origin  of  the  frame.  We  may  resolve  the  angular  velocity  with  which 
the  frame  rotates  into  components  directed  along  the  instantaneous  positions 
of  the  axes.  We  shall  denote  these  components  by  «,  /c',  t.  Then  k  and  k 
are  the  components  of  curvature  of  the  strained  central-line  at  Pj,  and  t  is  the 
ttuist  of  the  rod  at  Pj. 

These  statements  may  be  regarded  as  definitions  of  the  twist  and  com- 
ponents of  curvature.  It  is  clear  that  the  new  definition  of  the  twist  coincides 
with  that  which  was  given  above  in  the  case  of  a  rod  which  is  not  bent,  and 
that  K,  K  are  the  curvatures,  as  defined  geometrically,  of  the  projections  of 
the  strained  central-line  on  the  planes  of  (y,  z)  and  (x,  z\  and  therefore  the 
resultant  of  k  and  k!  is  a  vector  directed  along  the  binormal  of  the  strained 
central-line  and  equal  to  the  curvature  \\p  of  this  curve. 

253.     Einematical  formulse. 

We  investigate  in  the  first  place  the  relation  between  the  twist  of  the  rod 
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and  the  measure  of  tortuosity  of  its  strained  central-line.  Let  I,  m,  n  denote 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  binormal  of  this  curve  at  Pi  referred  to  the  prin- 
cipal torsion-flexure  axes  at  Pi,  and  let  I',  m\  n'  denote  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  binormal  at  P/  referred  to  the  principal  torsion-flexure  axes  at  P/, 
Then  the  limits  such  as  lim  (I'  —  O/^^i  ^^^  denoted  by  dl/dsi, ....     Again  let 

l  +  Sl,,..  denote  the  direction  cosines  of  the  binormal  at  P/  referred  to  the 
principal  torsion-flexure  axes  at  Pj.     We  have  the  formulae* 

lim  Sl/Ssi  =  dl/dsi  —  mr  4-  uk, 
lim  Sm/&i  =  dm/dsi  —  riAC  +  /t, 
lim  Sw/&,  =  dnjdsi  —  Ik  +  rriK. 

The  measure  of  tortuosity  1/2  of  the  strained  central-line  is  given  by  the 

formula 

1/2"  =  lim  \{iir  -h  (87n)«  -f  (Sny]/(S«,)«, 

and  the  sign  of  2  is  determined  by  choosing  the  senses  in  which  the  principal 
normal,  binormal  and  tangent  of  the  curve  are  drawn.    We  suppose  the  prin- 


Fig.  45. 


cipal  normal  (marked  n  in  Fig.  45)  to  be  drawn  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature,  and  the  tangent  to  be  drawn  in  the  sense  in  which  ^i  increases, 
and  we  choose  the  sense  in  which  the  binormal  (marked  b  in  the  figure)  is 
drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  principal  normal,  the  binormal  and  the  tangent, 
taken  in  this  order,  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  a  right-handed  system.  Now 
we  may  put 

2s/cp«  — cos/,    m  =  /c'p  =  sin/,    n=sO, 

where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature ;  and  then  ^tt  —/is  the  angle  between  the 

*  Of.  £.  J.  Bonth,  Dynamics  of  a  $y$tem  of  rigid  bodies  (London  18S4),  Part  II,  Ohapter  I. 
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principal  plane  {x,  z)  of  the  rod  and  the  principal  normal  of  the  strained 
central-line.  On  substituting  in  the  expression  for  1/2',  and  making  use  of 
the  above  convention,  we  find  the  equation 


_df     1 


(2) 


in  which  tSLnf—^(K/K) (3) 

The  necessity  of  introducing  such  an  angle  as/  into  the  theory  was  noted 
by  Saint- Venant*.  The  case  in  which  /  vanishes  or  is  constant  was  the  only 
one  considered  by  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject.  The  linear  elements  of 
the  deformed  rod  which  issue  from  the  strained  central-line  in  the  direction 
of  the  principal  normals  of  this  curve  are,  in  the  unstressed  state,  very 
nearly  coincident  with  a  family  of  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  central-line. 
If  /  vanishes  or  is  constant  these  lines  are  parallel  in  the  unstressed  state. 
We  may  describe  a  state  of  the  bent  and  twisted  rod  in  which  /  vanishes 
or  is  constant  as  such  that  the  rod,  if  simply  unbent,  would  be  prismatic. 
When  /  is  variable  the  rod,  if  simply  unbent,  would  be  a  twisted  prism, 
and  the  twist  would  be  df/dsi. 

With  a  view  to  the  calculation  of  /c,  k,  t  we  take  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  at  P, 
to  be  connected  with  any  system  of  fixed  axes  of  x,  y,  z  by  the  orthogonal 
scheme 
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in  which,  for  example,  ^i,  mi,  n^  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  of  x  at  P^ 
referred  to  the  fixed  axes.     We  have  the  nine  equations 

dli/dsi  =  ijT  —  l^K,      dli/dsi  =  li/c  —  liT,      dli/dsi  =  Zi«'  —  Zj/c, 
dmi/dsi^mir-miK',  dm^jdsi^m^K—miTy  dfni/d8i=miK—m^K,\-,,.{o) 
dnjdsi  =  n^r  —  n^K,    dn^/dsi  =  n^K - WiT,    dn^/dsi  =  Wj^'  —  n,/c, 

which  express  the  conditions  that  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  are  fixed,  while  those  of 
X,  y,  z  are  moving  with  the  angular  velocity  («,  k\  T)f.  From  these  we 
obtain  such  equations  as 

.  dk  dm^  .  «  ^ 

O^x  ^1  ^1 

The  differentiations  with  respect  to  Si  may,  since  e  is  small,  be  replaced 
by  differentiations  with  respect  to  s,  provided  that  the  left-hand  members  of 

♦  PaH$  C.  R,,  t.  17  (1843). 

+  Cf.  E.  J.  Routh,  loc,  eit.  p.  867. 
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the  equations  are  multiplied  by  1  +  6.  If  k,  /«',  t  are  themselves  small,  and 
quantities  gf  the  order  €k  are  neglected,  the  factor  1  +  e  may  be  replaced  by 
unity.  If  K,  Ky  T  are  not  regarded  as  small  quantities,  a  first  approximation 
to  their  values  can  be  obtained  by  replacing  1  +  e  by  unity.  For  the  esti- 
mation of  AC,  k\  t  we  may  therefore  ignore  the  distinction  between  ds^  and  ds 
and  write  our  formulae 


ds 


ds 


ds' 


,.-7  ^^^«,  ^"^^«  ^^ 


(6) 


? 


The  direction  cosines  Ij,...  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  three  angles 
0,  ^Jry  <f>y  as  is  usual  in  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body.  Let  0  be 
the  angle  which  the  axis  of  z  at  Pi  makes  with  the  fixed  axis  of  z,  ^^  the 
angle  which  a  plane  parallel  to  these  axes  makes  with  the  fixed  plane  of  (x,  z), 
<f>  the  angle  which  the  principal  plane  (a?,  z)  of  the  rod  at  Pj  makes  with  the 
plane  zPiZ,  Then  the  direction  cosines  in  question  are  expressed  by  the 
equations 


sin^siD<^+cos^cos<^cos^,  mi=cos^8in<^4-sm^coB<^cos^,  71^=^ 
sin  ^  cos  (^  —  cos  ^  sin  (^  COB  ^,  TTt^sscos^cos^-sin^sin^cos^,  n^= 
sin  6  cos  ^,  mj =sin  ^  sin  ^,  n^= 


Fig.  46. 


L.  E. 
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The  relations  connecting  dOfda,  dylrjds,  d<f>lds  with  k,  k\  t  are  obtained  at 
once  from  Fig.  46  by  observing  that  ac,  /c\  t  are  the  projections  on  the 
principal  torsion-flexure  axes  at  Pi  of  a  vector  which  is  equivalent  to  vectors 
d0/ds,  d'y^jdsy  d<f>ld8  localized  in  certain  lines.  The  line  Pif  in  which  dd/ds 
is  localized  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  zPiZ,  and  dyfr/ds  and  d<f>/ds  are 
localized  in  the  lines  PiZ  and  PiZ.     We  have  therefore  the  equations 

d0   .     .      dylr   .    ^        ,         ,     dO        ,      d4r   .    /,  .     , 
fc^  -j-  sin  <p  —  -T-  sm  u  cos  9,     ^  ~  ^  ^^®  ^  "^  '77    ®^^  ^  ^^^  y* 

-s^t-'- w 

264.    Equations  of  equilibrium. 

■ 

When  the  rod  is  deformed  the  action  of  the  part  of  it  that  is  on  one  side 
of  a  cross-section  upon  the  part  on  the  other  side  is  expressed,  in  the  usual 
way,  by  means  of  tractions  estimated  per  unit  of  area  of  the  section.  These 
tractions  are  statically  equivalent  to  a  force  acting  at  the  centroid  of  the 
section  and  a  couple.  The  axis  of  z  being  directed  along  the  tangent  to  the 
central-line  at  this  centroid,  the  tractions  on  the  section  are  denoted  by 
Xz,  Tti  ^Z'  The  components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x^  y,  z  of  the  force-  and 
couple-resultants  of  these  tractions  are  N,  N\  T  and  (?,  G\  Hy  where 


N=jjx,dxdy,     N'=^jJY,dxdi/,  T^jjz.dxdy, 

G=^jjyZ,dxdy,     G' =jj -xZ.dxdy,    H=jj{xY,^yX,)dxdy, 


(9) 


the  integrations  being  taken  over  the  area  of  the  section.  The  forces  N,  N' 
are  "shearing-forces,"  the  force  T  is  the  "tension,"  the  couples  G,  (?'  are 
"flexural  couples,"  the  couple  H  is  the  "torsional  couple."  The  forces 
N,  N\  T  will  be  called  the  stress-resultants,  and  the  couples  (?,  G\  H  the 
stress-couples. 

The  forces  applied  to  the  rod  are  estimated  by  means  of  their  force-  and 
couple-resultants  per  unit  of  length  of  the  central-line,  and,  in  thus  estimating 
them,  we  may  disregard  the  extension  of  this  line.  Let  the  forces  applied  to 
the  portion  of  the  rod  between  the  cross-sections  drawn  through  Pi  and  P/ 
be  reduced  statically  to  a  force  at  Pi  and  a  couple ;  and  let  the  components 
of  this  force  and  couple,  referred  to  the  principal  torsion-flexure  axes  at  Pi, 
be  denoted  by  [Z],  [F],  [Z],  and  [Z],  [^1,  [©].  When  P/  is  brought  to 
coincidence  with  P,  all  these  quantities  vanish,  but  the  quotients  such  as 
[X]jis  can  have  finite  limits.     Let  us  write 

lim[Z]/&  =  Z,...,  lim[ir|/&  =  Z,...; 
then  X,  Y,  Z  are  the  components  of  the  force-resultant  at  Pi  per  unit  of 
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length  of  the  central-line,  and  K,  K\S  are  the  components  of  the  couple- 
resultant. 

Now  the  forces  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  rod  contained  between  two 
cross-sections  balance  the  resultant  and  resultant  moment  of  the  tractions 
across  these  sections.  Let  S  denote  the  excess  of  the  value  of  any  quantity 
belonging  to  the  section  through  P/  above  the  value  that  belongs  to  the 
section  through  Pi,  let  x,  y,  z  denote  the  coordinates  of  Pj  referred  to  fixed 
axes,  x',  /,  z'  those  of  any  point  on  the  central-line  between  Pj  and  P/. 
Using  the  scheme  (4),  we  can  at  once  write  down  the  equations  of  equi- 
librium of  the  portion  in  such  forms  as 

and         B(l,0  +  kC^'+lzH)  +  By{(n,N  +  n,N'  +  n,T)  +  B(n,N  +  n,N'  +  n^T)} 
+  j       {(y'-y)(niX-l.n,F+7i,Z)-(z'-2)(wiX-hm,F-|-77i,Z)}i5 


ft+99 


We  divide  the  left-hand  members  of  these  equations  by  Bs,  and  pass  to  a 
limit  by  diminishing  &  indefinitely.  This  operation  requires  the  performance 
of  certain  differentiations.  The  results  of  differentiating  fi, ...  are  expressed 
by  equations  (5),  since  the  extension  of  the  central-line  may  be  disregarded. 
We  choose  the  fixed  axes  of  x,  y,  z  to  coincide  with  the  principal  torsion- 
flexure  axes  of  the  rod  at  Pi.  Then,  after  the  differentiations  are  performed, 
we  may  put  Zi  =  l,  77ii  =  0,  and  so  on.  The  limits  of  Sx/Bs,  By/Bs,  Bz/Bs  are 
0^  0,  1.     The  limits  of  such  quantities  as 

are  X,  F,  Z  and  K,  K\  0.    The  limits  of  such  quantities  as 

rt+ls 


(B8)-'j      (/  -  y)  (fhX  +  ru,Y+n^Z)d8 


are  zero.     We   have,  therefore,  the  following   forms  for  the   equations  of 
equilibrium*: 

^^^N't  +  Tk'  +  X  =  0, 


ds 

dN' 
ds 

dT 


-^Tk^Nt-y  f  =  o, 


(10) 


as  I 

*  The  eqaations  werejgiven  by  Clebsch,  EUuticitdt,  §50,  but  they  were  effectiyely  contained  in 
the  work  of  Eirohhoff,  loc,  cit.  p.  865. 

24—2 
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and 


as 
as 

^-e/t'  +  ev  +  0  =  o. 

as 


y (11) 


In  addition  to  these  equations  there  will  in  general  be  certain  special 
conditions  which  hold  at  the  ends  of  the  rod.  These  may  be  conditions  of 
fixity,  or  the  forces  and  couples  applied  at  the  ends  may  be  given.  In  the 
latter  case  the  terminal  values  of  the  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  are 
prescribed.  These  special  conditions  may  be  used  to  determine  the  constants 
that  are  introduced  in  the  process  of  integrating  the  equations  of  equilibrium. 

266.     The  ordinary  approximate  theory. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  contain  nine  unknown  quantities :  N,  N\  T, 
6,  G',  Hy  Ky  k\  t.  It  is  clear  that,  if  three  additional  equations  connecting 
these  quantities  could  be  found,  there  would  be  sufficient  equations  to  deter- 
mine the  curvature  and  twist  of  the  rod  and  the  stress-resultants  and 
stress-couples.  The  ordinary  approximate  theory — a  generalization  of  the 
"  Benaoulli-Eulerian "  theory — consists  in  assuming  that  the  stress-couples 
are  connected  with   the   curvature  and  twist  of  the  rod  by  equations  of 

the  form 

G^Ak,     G'^Bk,    H^Ct, (12) 

where  A^  B,  G  are  constants  depending  on  the  elastic  quality  of  the  material 

and  the  shape  of  the  cross-section.     The  nature  of  this  dependence  is  known 

from  the  results  obtained  in  comparatively  simple  cases.    For  isotropic  material 

we  should  have 

A  =  Ea>k',    B  =  Ea)k'\ 

where  E  is  Young's  modulus  for  the  material,  a>  is  the  area  of  the  cross- 
section,  and  k  and  k'  are  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section  about  the 
axes  o{  X  and  y,  which  are  principal  axes  at  its  centroid.  In  the  same  case  C 
would  be  the  torsional  rigidity  considered  in  Chapter  xiv.  If  the  cross- 
section  of  the  rod  has  kinetic  symmetry,  so  that  -4=5,  the  ilexural  couples 
Gy  (?',  as  expressed  in  the  formulae  (12),  are  equivalent  to  a  single  couple,  of 
which  the  axis  is  the  binormal  of  the  strained  central-line,  and  the  magnitude 
is  B/p,  where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  this  curve. 

The  theory  is  obviously  incomplete  until  it  is  shown  that  the  formulae  (12) 
are,  at  least  approximately,  correct.  An  investigation  of  this  question,  based 
partly  on  the  work  of  Kirchhoflf  and  Clebsch*,  will  now  be  given. 

*  See  Introduction,  pp.  23  and  24. 
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266.    Natnre  of  the  strain  in  a  bent  and  twisted  rod. 

In  KirchhofiTs  theory  of  thin  rods  much  importance  attaches  to  certain 
kinematical  equations.  These  equations  are  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  the 
following  invesfigation,  which  is  direct  if  a  little  tedious,  is  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  kinematical  part  of  KirchhofiF's  theory.  We  suppose  that  a  thin 
rod  is  actually  bent,  so  that  the  central-line  has  a  certain  curvature,  and 
twisted,  so  that  the  "  twist "  has  a  certain  value,  and  we  seek  to  ascertain  the 
restrictions,  if  any,  which  are  thereby  imposed  upon  the  strain  in  the  rod. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  generality  we  shall  suppose  also  that  the  central-line 
undergoes  a  certain  small  extension. 

Now  we  can  certainly  imagine  a  state  of  the  rod  in  which  the  cross- 
sections  remain  plane,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  central-line,  and  suffer  no 
strain  in  their  planes;  and  we  may  suppose  that  each  such  section  is  so 
oriented  in  the  normal  plane  of  the  strained  central-line  that  the  twist,  as 
already  defined,  has  the  prescribed  value.  To  express  this  state  of  the  rod 
we  denote  by  x^  y  the  coordinates  of  any  point  Q,  lying  in  the  cross-section  of 
which  the  centroid  is  P,  referred  to  the  principal  axes  at  P  of  this  cross- 
section.  When  the  section  is  displaced  bodily,  as  explained  above,  the  point 
P  moves  to  Pj,  and  the  coordinates  of  Pj,  referred  to  any  fixed  axes,  may  be 
taken  to  be  x,  y,  z.  The  principal  axes  at  P  of  the  cross-section  through  P 
are  moved  into  the  positions  of  the  axes  of  a?,  y  at  Pi  defined  in  Article  252. 
The  state  of  the  rod  described  above  is  therefore  such  that  the  coordinates, 
refen*ed  to  the  fixed  axes,  of  the  point  Qi,  to  which  Q  is  displaced,  are 

X  -h  ^a;  +  Zay,    y  +  ^«  +  Wajr,     z  +  TiiX-h  njjr, 
where  ii, ...  are  the  direction  cosines  defined  by  the  scheme  (4). 

Any  state  of  the  rod,  which  involves  the  right  extension  and  curvature 
of  the  central-line  and  the  right  twist,  may  be  derived  from  the  state  just 
described  by  a  displacement  which,  in  the  case  of  a  thin  rod,  must  be  small, 
for  one  point  in  each  cross-section  and  one  plane  element  drawn  through  each 
tangent  of  the  central-line  are  not  displaced.  Let  ^,  rj,  ^  be  the  components 
of  this  additional  displacement  for  the  point  Q,  referred  to  the  axes  of  a,  y,  z 
at  the  point  P,.  The  coordinates,  referred  to  the  fixed  axes,  of  the  final 
position  of  Q  are 

x  +  Za(a?+f)-hZa(y  +  i7)  +  Z,^,    y  +  mi(a?  +  f)-h7na(y-hi7)  +  m,5', 

z  +  ni(a?-|-f)  +  na(y  +  i7)  +  w,? (13) 

To  estimate  the  strain  in  the  rod  we  take  a  point  Q'  near  to  Q.  In  the 
unstrained  state  Q'  will,  in  general,  be  in  a  normal  section  different  from  that 
drawn  through  P.  We  take  it  to  be  in  the  normal  section  drawn  through  P\ 
80  that  the  arc  PP' ^hs.  We  take  the  coordinates  of  Q'  referred  to  the 
principal  axes  at  P'  of  the  cross-section  drawn  through  P'  to  be  a?  +  &c,  y  -h  Sy. 
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Then  Sx,  %,  Ss  are  the  projections  on  the  fixed  axes  of  the  linear  element  QQ\ 
We  take  r  to  he  the  length  of  this  element,  and  write 

Sx^lr,    hy^mr,    Ss^nr, 

* 

60  that  I,  m,  n  are  the  direction  cosines,  referred  to  the  fixed  axes,  of  the  line 
QQ\  We  can  write  down  expressions  like  those  in  (13)  for  the  coordinates  of 
the  final  position  of  Q\  and  we  can  therefore  express  the  length  ri  of  the  line 
joining  the  final  positions  of  QQ^  in  terms  of  r  and  I,  m,  n.  Since  the  direction 
I,  m,  n  is  arbitrary,  the  result  gives  us  the  six  components  of  strain. 

In  obtaining  the  leugth  r^  we  must  express  all  the  quantities  which 
involve  r  correctly  to  the  first  order,  but  powers  of  r  above  the  first  may  be 
neglected.  To  obtain  the  expressions  for  the  cooixlinates  of  the  final  position 
of  Q'  we  note  the  changes  that  must  be  made  in  the  several  terms  of  (13). 
The  quantities  x,  y,  z,  Zi, ...  are  functions  of  8  only,  but  the  quantities  f,  rj,  f 
are  functions  of  a?,  y,  s.    We  must  therefore  in  (13)  replace 

X  by  X  +  g-  wr,    y  by  y  +  ^  wr,    z  by  z  +  ^  nr, 
Ij  by  li  +  Y'^'''*"' 

•  *  a 

X  hy  x  +  lr,    y  by  y  +  mr, 

Further  the  quantities  dx/ds, . . .  are  given  by  the  equations 
|  =  (l  +  c)i..    |=(l  +  0-..     |-(l+e)«,. 
and  the  quantities  dli/ds, . . .  are  given  by  the  equations 


da 


=  {l+€)(ltT-ltK'),... 


where  the  coefficients  of  (1  +  e)  are  the  right-hand  members  of  equations  (5). 

It  follows  that  the  difference  of  the  x-coordiixates  of  the  final  positions  of 
Q  and  Q'  is 

r  [(l  +  e)  J,n  +  i,  |(l  +  II)  f  +  g-^  m  +  ^  nl  +  (1  +  e)  ^T  -  U')  «  («  +  f ) 
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For  the  differences  of  the  y-  and  z-coordinates  we  have  similar  expressions 
with  mj,  TTij,  TM,  and  ni,  nj,  tij  respectively  in  place  of  li,  l^,  l^.  Sincfe  the 
scheme  (4)  is  orthogonal,  the  result  of  squaring  and  adding  these  ex- 
pressions is 


[{l  +  ^i)l  +  fy-^  +  f,-  +  a  +  e)nW^-r(l,^v)}] 


+  r' 


+  r" 


[^^  +  |"i  +  |fn  +  (l+e)n{l  +  «(y  +  ,,)-«'(ar  +  |)}]',...(14) 


and  this  is  rj*.  We  have  therefore  expressed  r^*  in  the  form  of  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  of  Z,  m,  n. 

Now,  the  strains  being  small,  r^  is  nearly  equal  to  r,  and  we  can  write 
where  e  is  the  extension  in  the  direction  Z,  m,  w.     Further  we  shall  have 

where  the  quantities  Caw, ...  are  the  six  components  of  strain.  The  coefficient 
of  I  in  the  first  line  of  the  expression  (14)  must  be  nearly  equal  to  unity, 
and  the  coefficients  of  m  and  n  in  this  line  must  be  nearly  zero.  Similar 
statements  mutcUis  mutandis  hold  with  regard  to  the  coefficients  of  Z,  m,  n  in 
the  remaining  lines.  We  therefore  obtain  the  following  expressions  for  the 
components  of  strain : 

e    -?l      e    -?5      e    ^^l^h  .     ..(15) 

and 


.(16) 


^«  =  €  +  |^+(l+e){^(y+77)-Ac'(a;+f)}.^ 

In  obtaining  the  formulas  (15)  and  (16)  we  have  not  introduced  any 
approitiihations  except  such  as  arise  from  the  consideration  that  the  strains 
are  "  small,"  and,  in  particular,  that  e,  being  the  extension  of  the  central-line, 
must  be  small.  But  we  can  see,  without  introducing  any  other  considerations, 
that  the  terms  of  (16),  as  they  stand,  are  not  all  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude. In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  the  terms  —  ry,  ra?,  /cy,  —  kx  must  be 
small;  in  other  words,  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  must  be 
small  compared  with  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  central-line,  or  with  the 
reciprocal  of  the  twist.     Such  terms  as  /c'^i  ti?,  ...  are  small  also.     We  may 
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therefore  omit  the  products  of  e  and  these  small  quantities,  and  rewrite 
equations  (16)  in  the  forms 


.(17) 


^ja  =  e  —  ic'a?  +  ^y  +  ^  -  /c'^  +  kij. 

Now  the  position  of  the  origin  of  x,  y,  and  that  of  the  principal  plane  of 
{x,  z),  are  unaffected  by  the  displacement  (f ,  rj,  f),  and  therefore  this  displace- 
ment is  subject  to  the  restrictions : 

(0     f »  V>  K  vanish  with  x  and  y  for  all  values  of  a, 

(ii)    drjjdx  vanishes  with  x  and  y  for  all  values  of  «. 

We  conclude  that,  provided  that  the  strain  in  the  rod  is  everywhere 
small,  the  necessary  forms  of  the  strain-components  are  given  by  equations 
(15)  and  (17),  where  the  functions  f,  rj,  ^  are  subject  to  the  restrictions 
(i)  and  (ii). 

257.    Approximate  formnlse  for  the  strain. 

We  have  now  to  introduce  the  simplifications  which  arise  from  the 
consideration  that  the  rod  is  "  thin."  The  quantities  f ,  17,  f  may  be  expanded 
as  power  series  in  x  and  y,  the  coefficients  in  the  expansions  being  functions 
of  8 ;  and  the  expansions  must  be  valid  for  sufficiently  small  values  of  x  and 
y,  that  is  to  say  in  a  portion  of  the  rod  near  to  the  central-line*.  There  are 
no  constant  terms  in  these  expansions  because  ^,  17,  ^  vanish  with  x  and  y. 
Further  d^/dx  and  d^/dy  must  be  small  quantities  of  the  order  of  admissible 
strains,  and  therefore  the  coefficients  of  those  terms  of  ^  which  are  linear  in 
X  and  y  must  be  small  of  this  order.  It  follows  that  ^  itself  must  be  small  of 
a  higher  order,  viz.,  that  of  the  product  of  the  small  quantity  d^/dx  and  the 
small  coordinate  x.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  17  and  ^.  As  a  first  step 
in  the  simplification  of  (17)  we  may  therefore  omit  such  terms  as  —  n;,  k^. 
When  this  is  done  we  have  the  formulae"!' 

and  these  with  (15)  are  approximate  expressions  for  the  strain-components. 

*  The  expansions  may  not  be  valid  over  the  whole  of  a  oross-section.  The  failure  of  Gauohy's 
theoiy  of  the  torsion  of  a  prism  of  rectangular  cross-section  (Introduction,  footnote  85)  sufficiently 
illustrates  this  point.  But  the  argument  in  the  text  as  to  the  relative  order  of  magnitude  of 
such  terms  as  ry  and  such  terms  as  n;  could  hardly  be  afifected  by  the  restricted  range  of  validity 
of  the  expansions. 

t  It  may  be  observed  that  Saint-Venant's  formulie  for  the  torsion  of  a  prism  are  included 
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Again  we  may  observe  that  similar  considerations  to  those  just  adduced 
in  the  case  of  f  apply  also  in  the  case  of  d^/ds;  this  quantity  must  be  of  the 
order  of  the  product  of  the  small  quantity  d^^/dxds  and  the  small  coordinate 
0?,  which  is  the  same  as  the  order  of  the  product  of  the  small  quantity  d^/dx 
and  the  small  fraction  x/l,  where  I  is  a,  length  comparable  with  (or  equal  to) 
the  length  of  the  rod.  Thus,  in  general,  d^/ds  is  small  compared  with  d^/dx. 
Similar  considerations  apply  to  drj/ds  and  d^/ds*.  As  a  second  step  in  the 
simplification  of  (17)  we  may  omit  d^/ds,  drj/ds,  d^/ds  and  obtain  the  formulaef 

fit  tit 

««  =  g^-Ty,      «i«  =  9^  +  ™»     e„^€-KX  +  jey (19) 

Again  we  may  observe  that  in  Saint- Venant's  solutions  already  cited  € 
vanishes,  and  in  some  solutions  obtained  in  Chapter  xvi.  €  is  small  compared 
with  Kx,  In  many  important  problems  €  is  small  compared  with  such  quan- 
tities as  TX  or  KX.  Whenever  this  is  the  case  we  may  make  a  third  step  in 
the  simplification  of  the  formulae  (17)  by  omitting  e.     They  would  then  read 

6a.  =  ^— ry,    ej^  =  ^  +TX,    e^^  — /c'a?  +  ^y.     (20) 

With  these  we  must  associate  the  formulas  (15),  and  in  the  set  of  formulae  we 
may  suppose,  as  has  been  explained,  that  ^,  rj,  ^  are  approximately  independent 
of  5. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  most  important  strains  in  a  bent  and  twisted 
rod  are  (i)  extension  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  related  to  the  curvature  of 
the  central-line  in  the  manner  noted  in  Article  232  (6),  (ii)  shearing  strains 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  occur  in  the  torsion  problem  discussed  in 
Chapter  xiv.,  (iii)  relative  displacement  of  elements  of  any  cross-section 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  section.  The  last  of  these  strains  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  for  different  cross-sections  provided  that  they  are  near 
together. 

268.    DiBCUBsion  of  the  ordinaury  approximate  theory. 
To  determine  the   stress-resultants  and   stress-couples  we  require  the 
values  of  the  stress-components  X^,  F,,  Z^.    Since 

^* "  (1  +  (t)  (1  -  2«r)  ^^  (""  +  "vv)  +  (1  -  «r)  ««}, 

in  the  fonnalas  (15)  and  (18)  by  patting  |=i;=0;  and  his  formoliB  for  bending  by  terminal 
load  are  included  by  patting 

f  =  -  itKxy  +  J^ic'  (x"  -  y"),    m^^iridxy  +  J«ric  (x*  -  y"). 
In  each  case  ^  mast  be  determined  appropriately. 

*  The  resalt,  bo  far  as  d(/d«  and  diilda  are  concerned,  is  exemplified  by  Saint-Yenant's  f ormala 
jast  cited.    In  Saint- Venant's  solations  t  i^ 

r*-J'(X+^')+^(x'+*V). 

where  x  ^ncl  "x!  &^o  the  flexure  f auctions,  and  ^  is  the  torsion  function,  for  the  cross- section. 
The  functions  x  <^d  x'  tire  small  of  the  order  a^x,  where  a  is  an  appropriate  linecu:  dimension 
of  the  cross-section.    In  this  case  ^  is  actuaUy  independent  of  «. 
t  These  are  EirchhofiTs  formule. 
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where  E  is  Young's  modulus  and  <r  is  Poisson's  ratio  for  the  material,  the 
expression  for  this  stress-component  cannot  be  obtained  without  finding  the 
lateral  extensions  e^Xi  ^yy^  given  by  the  formul»  (15),  as  well  as  the  longi- 
tudinal extension  e^  given  by  the  third  of  (17),  (18),  (19)  or  (20).  To  express 
the  stress-components  completely  we  require  values  for  f,  17,  f,  and  these 
cannot  be  found  except  by  solving  the  equations  of  equilibrium  subject  to 
conditions  which  hold  at  the  cylindrical  or  prismatic  bounding  surface  of  any 
small  portion  of  the  rod.  If  the  rod  is  vibrating,  the  equations  of  small 
motion  ought  to  be  solved.  We  may,  however,  approximate  to  the  stress- 
resultants  and  stress-couples  by  retracing  the  steps  of  the  argument  in  the 
last  Article. 

When  there  are  no  body  forces  or  kinetic  reactions,  and  the  initially 
cylindrical  bounding  surface  of  the  rod  is  free  from  traction,  the  portion 
between  any  two  neighbouring  cross-sections  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the 
tractions  on  its  ends.  According  to  our  final  approximation,  expressed  by 
equations  (15)  and  (20),  f,  17,  f  are  independent  of  8,  and,  in  the  portion  of  the 
rod  considered.  A:,  k\  t  also  may  be  regarded  as  independent  of  s.  This  portion 
of  the  rod  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  prism  held  strained  by  tractions  on 
its  ends  in  such  a  way  that  the  strain,  and  therefore  also  the  stress,  are  the 
same  at  corresponding  points  in  the  intermediate  cross-sections.  The  theorem 
of  Article  237  shows  that,  in  such  a  prism,  the  stress-components  Xx,  Fy,  Xy 
must  vanish,  and,  since  e^^  is  given  by  the  third  of  (20),  we  must  have 

g|  =  g^-<r(*a:-*y).     ^  +  ^^  =  0 (21) 

Further  the  stress-components  X^y  F,,  Z^  must  be  given  by  Saint- Venant's 
formulse 

where  ,<(>  is  the  torsion  function  for  the  section  (Article  216).  The  stress- 
couples  are  then  given  by  the  formulse  (12)  of  Article  255.  To  this  order  of 
approximation  the  stress-resultants  vanish. 

When  we  retain  e,  as  in  the  formulae  (19),  no  modification  is  made  in  the 
formulse  for  the  stress-couples,  and  the  shearing  forces  still  vanish.  To  the 
expression  cijcx  —  Ky)  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (21)  we  must  add 
the  term  —  ere,  and  the  tension  is  given  by  the  formula 

r=^o)€,    (23) 

where  a>  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section. 

When  we  abandon  the  supposition  that  f,  17,  f  are  independent  of  5,  we 
may  obtain  a  closer  approximation  by  assuming  that  the  strains,  instead  of 
being  uniform  along  the  length  of  a  small  portion  of  the  rod,  vary  uniformly 
along    this    length.     When    there    are    no   body   forces,   and   the  initially 
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cylindrical  boundary  is  free  from  traction,  the  theorem  of  Article  238  shows 
that  the  only  possible  solutions  are  Saint- Venant's.  The  stress-couples  and 
the  tension  are  given  by  the  same  formulsB  as  before,  but  the  shearing  forces 
do  not  vanish. 

In  the  general  case,  in  which  forces  are  applied  to  parts  of  the  rod  other 
than  the  ends,  we  ought  to  retain  the  formulae  (17)  for  the  strains,  and  the 
formulae  (21)  do  not  hold.  We  know  from  the  investigations  of  Chapter  xvi. 
that  the  formulae  (12)  and  (23)  are  not  exact,  although  they  may  be  approxi- 
mately correct.  The  corrections  that  ought  to  be  made  in  them  depend  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  applied  forces  over  the  cross-sections. 

From  this  discussion  we  may  conclude  that  the  formulae  (12)  and  (23) 
yield  good  approximations  to  the  values  of  the  stress-couples  and  the  tension 
in  parts  of  the  rod  which  are  at  a  distance  from  any  place  of  loading  or 
support,  but  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  places,  they  are  of  doubtful 
validity. 

Since  the  equations  (10)  and  (11)  combined  with  the  formulae  (12)  determine  all  the 
Btress-resultants  as  well  as  the  cur\'ature  and  twist,  the  formula  (23)  determines  the 
extension  f. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  €  is  small  in  comparison  with  such  quantities  as  kx,  which 
represent  the  extensions  produced  in  non-central  longitudinal  filaments  by  bending.  This 
may  be  seen  as  follows : — the  order  of  magnitude  of  T  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  that 
of  N,  or  N\  and  this  order  is,  by  equations  (11),  that  of  3G'/8<.  Hence  the  order  of  c  is 
that  of  {E(£)~^  (dG/ds),  Now  k  is  of  the  order  G/E<oa^,  where  a  is  an  appropriate  linear 
dimension  of  the  cross-sections,  and  the  order  of  kjp  is  therefore  that  of  {Eci>)''^{0/a), 
Thus  kx  is,  in  general,  a  very  much  larger  quantity  than  r. 

In  any  problem  in  which  bending,  or  twisting,  is  an  important  feature  we  may,  for  a 
first  approximation,  regard  the  central-line  as  unextended. 

The  potential  energy  per  unit  of  length  of  the  rod  is  easily  found  from  equations  (21) 

and  (22)  in  the  form 

HAk^  +  Bk'^  +  Ct^) (24) 

If  there  is  no  curvature  or  twist  the  potential  energy  is 

269.     Rods  naturally  curved*. 

The  rod  in  the  unstressed  state  may  possess  both  curvature  and  twist,  the 
central-line  being  a  tortuous  curve,  and  the  principal  axes  of  the  cross-sections 
at  their  centroids  making  with  the  principal  normals  of  this  curve  angles  which 
vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  curve.  The  principal  axes  of  a  cross-section 
at  its  centroid  and  the  tangent  of  the  central-line  at  this  point  form  a  triad  of 
orthogonal  axes  of  Xq,  y^,  Zq,  the  axis  of  Zq  being  directed  along  the  tangent. 
We  suppose  the  origin  of  this  triad  of  axes  to  move  along  the  curve  with  unit 

*  The  theory  is  Bubstantially  due  to  Clebscb,  ElasticiUit,  §  55.  It  had  been  indicated  in 
ontUne  by  Eirchhofif,  loe.  cit.  p.  865. 
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velocity.  The  components  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moving  triad  of  axes, 
referred  to  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the  axes,  will  be  denoted  by 
'^o,  *o',  To.  Then  k^,  k^  are  the  components  of  the  initial  curvature,  and  Tq  is 
the  initial  twist.  If  1/2©  is  the  measure  of  tortuosity  of  the  central-line  at 
any  point,  and  i^r— /o  is  the  angle  which  the  principal  plane  of  (a?o,  z^  at  the 
point  makes  with  the  principal  normal  of  the  central-line,  we  have  the 
formulae 

\.^xif^  —  —K^lK^^     To  =  l/lo  +  dfo/ds, (25) 

which  are  analogous  to  (2)  and  (3)  in  Article  253. 

When  the  rod  is  further  bent  and  twisted,  we  may  construct  at  each  point 
on  the  strained  central-line  a  system  of  "  principal  torsion-flexure  axes,"  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Article  252,  so  that  the  axis  of  z  is  the  tangent  of  the  strained 
central-line  at  the  point,  and  the  plane  of  (x,  z)  contains  the  linear  element 
which,  in  the  unstressed  state,  issues  from  the  point  and  lies  along  the  axis 
of  ^0*  By  means  of  this  system  of  axes  we  determine,  in  the  same  way  as 
before,  the  components  of  curvature  of  the  strained  central-line  and  the  twist 
of  the  rod.  We  shall  denote  the  components  of  curvature  by  ki,  /c/,  and  the 
twist  by  Ti. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  can  be  written  down,  by  the  method  of 
Article  254,  in  the  forms 


dN 


da 

dN' 
ds 


-jv^'T,-hr>c/  +  x  =  o, 


- T/Ci -h  iVn -h  F=0, 


^^Nk,'+N'k,  +  Z^O, 


.(26) 


and 


dG 


ds 

dO^ 
ds 

dH 
ds 


-G'ti  +  Hki'-N'  +  K  =  0. 


-  Hki  +  (?t,  +  JV  +  ^'  =  0, 


-  (?«,' + 6'ic,  +  e  =  0. 


,(27) 


The  rod  could  be  held  straight  and  prismatic  by  suitable  forces,  and, 
according  to  the  ordinary  approximation  (Article  255),  the  stress-couples  at 
any  cross-section  would  be  —Ak^,  —Bko\  —  CVo.  The  straight  prismatic  rod 
could  be  bent  and  twisted  to  the  state  expressed  by  Ki,  Ki\  Ti  and  then, 
according  to  the  same  approximation,  there  would  be  additional  couples 
Aki,  Bki\  Gti,     The  stress-couples  in  the  rod  when  bent  and  twisted  from 
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the  state  expressed  by  Kq,  Ko\  t©  to  that  expressed  by  Ki,  /c/,  Tj  would  then  be 
given  by  the  formulae* 

G=^A(k,^Ko\     (?'  =  S(/t/-/toO,    ir=(7(T,-To) (28) 

It  is  clear  from  the  discussion  in  Article  258  that  these  formulae  can  be  used  with 
greater  certainty  if  the  rod  is  subjected  to  terminal  forces  and  couples  only  than  if  forces 
are  applied  to  it  along  its  length. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  even  when  the  cross-section  of  the  rod  has  kinetic  symmetry 
so  that  A^B^  the  flexural  couples  are  not  equivalent  to  a  single  couple  about  the  binormal 
of  the  strained  central-line  unless  k/Z'^o'^'^i/'^o*  When  this  condition  is  satisfied  the 
flexural  couple  is  of  amount  B(1/pi—IIpq\  where  pi  and  p^  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
the  central-line  in  the  unstressed  and  stressed  states. 

The  above  method  of  calculating  the  stress-couples  requires  the  ratios  of  the  thickness 
of  the  rod  to  the  radius  of  curvature  and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  twist  to  be  small  of  the 
order  of  small  strains  contemplated  in  the  mathematical  theory  of  Elasticity.  Unless  this 
condition  is  satisfied  the  rod  cannot  be  held  straight  and  untwisted  without  producing  in 
it  strains  which  exceed  this  order.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  assume  that  this 
condition  is  satisfied  in  order  to  obtain  the  formulae  (28)  as  approximately  correct  formulae 
for  the  stress-couples.  We  may  apply  to  the  question  the  method  of  Article  256,  and  take 
accoimt  of  the  initial  ciurvature  and  twist  by  means  of  the  equations 

lr=dx-  yro  d«,     wr = dy + xtq  d«,    wr = d«  (1  -  kqX  +  kq^), 
where  y  stands  for  K^y-K^x.    We  should  then  find  instead  of  (14) 

-fl'f +  *£!»?}  [. 

In  deducing  approximate  expressions  for  the  strain-components  we  denote  by  [y]  any 
quantity  of  the  order  of  the  ratio  (thickne88)/(radius  of  curvature)  or  (thickness)/(reciprocal 
of  twist),  whether  initial  or  final,  and  by  [e]  any  quantity  of  the  order  of  the  strain.  Thus, 
Toy  and  riy  are  of  the  order  [y] ;  o^jcx  and  (ki  — jco)y  are  of  the  order  [e].  If,  in  the  above 
expression  for  ri*,  we  reject  all  terms  of  the  order  of  the  product  [y]  [e]  as  well  as  all  terms 
of  the  order  [c]*,  we  find  instead  of  (19)  the  formulae 

^«  =  ^*;"('"i"''o)y»      ^VM'=^  +  {ri-To)x,     ««  =  e  +  (»ci-iC())y-(ici'-ico')x. 
L\U  vy 

From  these  we  could  deduce  the  formulae  (28)  in  the  same  way  as  (12)  are  deduced 
from  (19),  and  they  would  be  subject  to  the  same  limitations. 

*  These  formnls,  due  to  Clebsch,  were  obtained  also,  by  a  totally  different  process,  by 
A.  B.  Basset,  Amer.  J.  of  Math,,  vol.  17  (1895). 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


PROBLEMS  CONCERNING  THE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  THIN  RODS. 

260.     Kirchhoff's  kinetic  analogue. 

We  shall  begin  our  study  of  the  applications  of  the  theory  of  the  last 
Chapter  with  a  proof  of  Kirchhoffs  theorem*,  according  to  which  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  of  a  thin  rod,  straight  and  prismatic  when  un- 
stressed, and  held  bent  and  twisted  by  forces  and  couples  applied  at  its  ends 
a,lone,  can  be  identified  with  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  heavy  rigid  body 
turning  about  a  fixed  point. 

No  forces  or  couples  being  applied  to  the  rod  except  at  the  ends,  the 
quantities  X,  F,  Z  and  K,  K\  0  in  equations  (10)  and  (11)  of  Article  254 
vanish.     Equations  (10)  of  that  Article  become 

^_j\^V+r/c'  =  0,     ^^^Tk^Nt^O,    ^-^Nk'  +  N'k^O,   ...(1) 

which  express  the  constancy,  as  regards  magnitude  and  direction,  of  the 
resultant  of  JV,  N\  T\  and,  in  fact,  this  resultant  has  the  same  magnitude, 
direction  and  sense  as  the  force  applied  to  that  end  of  the  rod  towards  which 
^  is  measured.     We  denote  this  force  by  R. 

Equations  (11)  of  Article  254  become,  on  substitution  from  (12)  of 
Article  255,  and  omission  of  K,  K\  0, 

(2) 

The  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  are  equal  to  the  moments  about  the  axes 
of  X,  y,  2r  of  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  applied  at  the  point  (0,  0, 1).  We 
may  therefore  interpret  equations  (2)  as  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  top, 
that  is  to  say  of  a  heavy  rigid  body  turning  about  a  fixed  point.  In  this 
Analogy  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  R  (applied  at  that  end  of  the  rod 
towards  which  8  is  measured)  represents  the  vertical  drawn  upwards,  8  repre- 
sents the  time,  the  magnitude  of  R  represents  the  weight  of  the  body,  A,B,G 
represent  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  principal  axes  at  the  fixed 
2>oint,  {k,  k\  t)  represents  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  referred  to  the 

*  G.  Kirchhoff,  loc,  cit.  p.  365. 
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instantaneous  position  of  this  triad  of  axes.  The  oenti'e  of  gravity  of  the 
body  is  on  the  0-axis  at  unit  distance  from  the  fixed  point ;  and  this  axis, 
drawn  from  the  fixed  point  to  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  instant  «,  is 
identical,  in  direction  and  sense,  with  the  tangent  of  the  central-line  of  the 
rod,  drawn  in  the  sense  in  which  8  increases,  at  that  point  Pi  of  this  line 
which  is  at  an  arc-distance  8  from  one  end.  The  body  moves  so  that  its 
principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  are  parallel  at  the  instant  8  to  the  principal 
torsion-flexure  axes  of  the  rod  at  Pj. 

On  eliminating  N  and  N'  from  the  third  of  equations  (1)  by  the  aid  of 
equations  (2),  we  find  the  equation 

as  as  as      ^ 

or,  by  the  third  of  (2), 

^  {7+  i  (ili^  -h  £«'«  +  Ct»)}  =  0, 

giving  the  equation 

T  +  ^  (Ak^  +  Bk'^  +  Ct^)  ^  const (3) 

This  equation  is  equivalent  to  the  energy-integral  of  the  equations  of 
motion  of  the  kinetic  analogue. 

261.  Extension  of  the  theorem  of  the  kinetic  analogue  to  rods 
naturally  curved*. 

The  theorem  may  be  extended  to  rods  which  in  the  unstressed  state  have  curvature  and 
twist,  provided  that  the  components  of  initial  curvature  kq,  kq  and  the  initial  twist  ro, 
defined  as  in  Article  259,  are  constants.  This  is  the  case  if,  in  the  unstressed  state,  the 
rod  is  straight  but  not  prismatic,  in  such  a  way  that  homologous  transverse  lines  in 
different  cross-sections  lie  on  a  right  helicoid ;  or  if  the  central-line  is  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
and  the  rod  free  from  twist ;  or  if  the  central-line  is  a  portion  of  a  helix,  and  the  rod  has 
such  an  initial  twist  that,  if  simply  unbent,  it  would  be  prismatic. 

When  the  rod  is  bent  and  twisted  by  forces  and  couples  applied  at  its  ends  only,  so  that 
the  components  of  curvature  and  the  twist,  as  defined  in  Article  259,  become  k^,  ki,ti,  the 
stress-resultants  N,  N'y  T  satisfy  the  equations 

/IN  dN'  rIT 

^_^vVi+r*i'=o,  '*^-r«i+^ri=o,  "^-Nk^^N'k^^o (4) 

These  equations  express  the  result  that  N^  N\  T  are  the  components,  parallel  to  the 
principal  torsion-flexiu*e  axes  at  any  section,  of  a  force  which  is  constant  in  magnitude  and 
direction.  We  denote  this  force,  as  before,  by  R,  Since  the  stress-couples  at  any  section 
are  A  (kj - kq),  B  {k^  —  kq\  C (tj - t^)  we  have  the  equations 


^^'-■BW-«o')rx  +  C(r,-ro)«,'=^',  ^ 

cLk  ' 

B-^-C  (Ti-To)  «!  +  il  («!-  Ko)  '"1="  -^> 

0-^-A  (ki-k,)  k,'+-B(<c,'-ko')«i=0. 


} (5) 


J.  Larmor,  London  Math.  Soe.  Proe.,  vol.  16  (1884). 
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The  kinetic  analogue  is  a  rigid  body  turning  about  a  fixed  point  and  carrying  a  flywheel 
or  gyrostat  rotating  about  an  axis  fixed  in  the  body.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  flywheel 
is  at  the  fixed  point.  The  direction  cosines  l,7n,nof  the  axis  of  the  flywheel,  referred  to 
the  principal  axes  of  the  body  at  the  point,  and  the  moment  of  momentum  A  of  the  fly- 
wheel about  this  axis,  are  given  by  the  equations 


—  -4  Ko = A^,    —  Bkq  IBS  Am,    —  Ctq  «  kn. 


.(6) 


The  angular  velocity  of  the  rigid  body  referred  to  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  is 
('^11  f^ii  ^i)  A°^  ^^^  interpretation  of  the  remaining  symbols  is  the  same  as  before. 

262.    The  problem  of  the  elastica*. 

As  a  first  application  of  the  theorem  of  Article  260  we  take  the  problem 
of  determining  the  forms  in  which  a  thin  rod,  straight  and  prismatic  in  the 
unstressed  state,  can  be  held  by  forces  and  couples  applied  at  its  ends  only, 
when  the  rod  is  bent  in  a  principal  plane,  so  that  the  central-line  becomes  a 
plane  curve,  and  there  is  no  twist.  The  kinetic  analogue  is  then  a  rigid 
pendulum  of  weight  JB,  turning  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis.  The  motion 
of  the  pendulum  is  determined  completely  by  the  energy-equation  and  the 
initial  conditions.  In  like  manner  the  figure  of  the  central-line  of  the  rod  is 
determined  completely  by  the  appropriate  form  of  equation  (3)  and  the 
terminal  conditions. 

We  take  the  plane  of  bending  to  be  that  for  which  the  flexural  rigidity  is 

B,  Then  fc  and  r  vanish,  and  the  stress-couple  is  a 
flexural  couple  G\  =  Bk,  in  the  plane  of  bending. 
The  stress-resultants  are  a  tension  T  and  a  shearing 
force  N,  the  latter  directed  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature.  Let  0  be  the  angle  which  the  tangent 
of  the  central-line  at  any  point,  drawn  in  the  sense 
in  which  8  increases,  makes  with  the  line  of  action 
of  the  force  R  applied  at  the  end  from  which  8  is 
measured  (see  Fig.  47).  Then  we  have  T=  —  Rcosd, 
and  K  —  —  dB\d8,  and  the  equation  (3)  becomes 

-  JS  cos  ^  +  i£  {dd\d8y  =  const (7) 

In  the  kinetic  analogue  B  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  pendulum  about  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension, and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  unit 
distance  from  this  axis.  The  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
at  the  instant  8  makes  an  angle  6  with  the  vertical  drawn  downwards. 


*  The  problem  of  the  eUutica  was  first  solved  by  Euler.  See  Introduction^  p.  3.  The 
systematic  application  of  the  theorem  of  the  kinetic  analogne  to  the  problem  was  worked  ont  by 
W.  Hess,  Math.  Ann.,  Bd.  25  (1885).  Nnmerons  special  cases  were  discussed  by  L.  Saalschiltz, 
Der  belastete  Stab,  Leipzig,  1880. 
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Equation  (7)  can  be  obtained  very  simply  by  means  of  the  equatidns  of 
equilibrium.     These  equations  can  be  expressed  in  the  forms 

as 

from  which,  by  putting  G'  =  '-B(d0/d8),  we  obtain  the  equation 

B(cP0/d^)  + Rain 6=^0,    (8) 

and  equation  (7)  is  the  first  integral  of  this  equation. 

The  shape  of  the  curve,  called  the  elaMica,  into  which  the  central-line  is 
bent,  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  equation  (7).  The  results  take  different 
forms  according  as  there  are,  or  are  not,  inflexions.  At  an  inflexion  dd/ds 
vanishes,  and  the  flexural  couple  vanishes,  so  that  the  rod  can  be  held  in  the 
form  of  an  inflexional  elastica  by  terminal  force  alone,  without  couple.  The 
end  points  are  then  inflexions,  and  it  is  clear  that  all  the  inflexions  lie  on  the 
line  of  action  of  the  terminal  force  R — the  line  of  thrust  The  kinetic  analogue 
of  an  inflexional  elastica  is  an  oscillating  pendulum.  Since  the  interval  of 
time  between  two  instants  when  the  pendulum  is  momentarily  at  rest  is  a 
constant,  equal  to  half  the  period  of  oscillation,  the  inflexions  are  spaced 
equally  along  the  central-line  of  the  rod.  To  hold  the  rod  with  its  central- 
line  in  the  form  of  a  non-inflexional  elastica  terminal  couples  are  required  as 
well  as  terminal  forces.  The  kinetic  analogue  is  a  revolving  pendulum.  In 
the  particular  case  where  there  are  no  terminal  forces  the  rod  is  bent  into  an 
arc  of  a  circle.  The  kinetic  analogue  in  this  case  is  a  rigid  body  revolving 
about  a  horizontal  axis  which  passes  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 

If  the  central-line  of  the  rod,  in  the  unstressed  state,  is  a  circle,  and  there  is  no  initial 
twist,  the  kinetic  analogue  (Article  261)  is  a  pendulum  on  the  axis  of  which  a  flywheel  is 
symmetrically  mounted.  The  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  independent  of  that  of  the  fly- 
wheel, and  in  like  manner  the  possible  figures  of  the  central-line  of  the  rod  when  further 
bent  by  terminal  forces  and  couples  are  the  same  as  for  a  naturally  straight  rod.  The 
magnitude  of  the  terminal  couple  alone  is  altered  owing  to  the  initial  curvature. 

263.     Classifieation  of  the  forma  of  the  elastica. 

(a)     Inflexional  elastica. 

Let  s  be  measured  from  an  inflexion,  and  let  a  be  the  value  of  6  at  the  inflexion  «=0. 
We  write  equation  (7)  in  the  form 


iJ5^^  +i2(co8a-cos^)=0 (9) 


To  integrate  it  we  introduce  Jacobian  elliptic  functions  of  an  argument  u  with  a  modulus 
h  which  are  given  by  the  equations 

u=sJ{RIB\    h=B\Ti^a.    (10) 

Then  we  have 

^  =  2ircn(w+Jr),     sini^=;tsn(w+Jr),  (11) 

where  K  is  the  real  quarter  period  of  the  elliptic  functions.    To  determine  the  shape  of  the 
L.  E.  25 


X: 


(12) 
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curve,  let  X,  7  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  referred  to  fixed  axes,  of  which  the  axis  of  x 
coincides  with  the  line  of  thrust.    Then  we  have  the  equations 

di^lds = cos  6y    dj/ds  »  sin  ^, 
and  these  equations  give 

y==-2ity/Qcn(tt+iO, 

where  E&mu  denotes  the  elliptic  integral  of  the  second  kind  expressed  by  the  formula 

E&mu=  j  du^udtij 
Jo 

and  the  constants  of  integration  have  been  determined  so  that  x  and  y  may  vanish  with  s. 
The  inflexions  are  given  by  cos  ^= cos  a,  or  sn2(tt+Jr)=l,  and  therefore  the  arc  between 
two  consecutive  inflexions  is  2J{B/R) .  E,  and  the  inflexions  are  spaced  equally  along  the 
axis  of  X  at  intervals 

%J{BIR)  {2E9,mK-  K), 

The  points  at  which  the  tangents  are  parallel  to  the  line  of  thrust  are  given  by  sin  ^=0, 
or  sn  (t* + ^  dn  (w + JT) =0,  so  that  w  is  an  uneven  multiple  of  K.  It  follows  that  the  curve 
forms  a  series  of  hays^  separated  by  points  of  inflexion  and  divided  into  equal  half-hays  by 
the  points  at  which  the  tangents  are  parallel  to  the  line  of  thrust. 

The  change  of  the  form  of  the  curve  as  the  angle  a  increajses  is  shown  by  Figs.  48 — 55. 
When  a  >  ^  TT,  X  is  negative  for  small  values  of  u^  and  has  its  numerically  greatest  negative 
value  when  u  has  the  smallest  positive  value  which  satisfies  the  equation  dn'(tt+Z)=^. 
Let  v^  denote  this  value.  The  value  of  u  for  which  x  vanishes  is  given  by  the  equation 
u=2  {Eskin.  {u-^-K)-  Earn  K},  When  u  exceeds  this  value,  x  is  positive,  and  x  has  a  maximum 
value  when  u = 2K  -  Ui .  Figs.  50 — 52  illustrate  cases  in  which  X£  is  respectively  greater  than, 
equal  to,  and  less  than  |  x«J.  Fig.  53  shows  the  case  in  which  xj^=0  or  2E&mK=K, 
This  happens  when  a = 130°  approximately.  In  this  case  all  the  double  points  and  inflexions 
coincide  at  the  origin,  and  the  curve  may  consist  of  several  exactly  equal  and  similar 
pieces  lying  one  over  another.  Fig.  54  shows  a  case  in  which  2Ea,JiiK< iT,  or  xj^< 0 ;  the 
curve  proceeds  in  the  negative  direction  of  the  axis  of  x.  The  limiting  case  of  this,  when 
a^TT,  is  shown  in  Fig.  55,  in  which  the  rod  (of  infinite  length)  forms  a  single  loop,  and  the 
pendulum  of  the  kinetic  analogue  starts  close  to  the  position  of  unstable  equilibrium  and 
just  makes  one  complete  revolution. 

(b)    Non-inflexional  elastica. 

When  there  are  no  inflexions  we  write  equation  (7)  in  the  form 


i5(g)'=./Jco8<J+5(l  +  2L^, (13) 


where  k  is  less  than  unity,  and  we  introduce  Jacobian  elliptic  functions  of  modulus  k  and 
argument  u,  where 

u=^k-U»J{RIB) (14) 

We  measure  s  from  a  point  at  which  6  vanishes.    Then  we  have 


S'^lvV^^^'    8ini^=snu,   (15) 
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Fig.  48. 
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Fig.  52. 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  65. 
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and  the  coordinates  x  and  j  are  expressed  in  terms  of  u  by  the  equations 

*-*\/(D[0-l)«+l^*H' ' 


€ 


,(16) 


^ 


Fig.  66. 


in  which  the  constants  of  integration  are  chosen  so  that  x  vanishes  with  <,  and  the  axis  of 
X  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  R,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it  that  the  force  R  and 
the  couple  -  B  (d6/ch)  which  must  be  applied  at  the  ends  of  the  rod  are  statically  equivalent 
to  a  force  R  acting  along  the  axis  of  x.  The  curve  consists  of  a  series  of  loops  lying 
altogether  on  one  side  of  this  axis.    The  form  of  the  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  56. 

264.    Buckling  of  long  thin  strut  under  thrust*. 

The  limiting  form  of  the  elastica  when  a  is  very  small  is  obtained  by 
writing  0  for  sin  0  in  equation  (8).    We  have  then,  as  first  approximations, 

^  =  a  cos  {s*^(R/B)],    X  =  5,    y  =  a^(B/R)  sin  {x^(R/B)},  . .  .(17) 

so  that  the  curve  is  approximately  a  curve  of  sines  of  small  amplitude.  The 
distance  between  two  consecutive  inflexions  is  irtJ{BIR),  It  appears  therefore 
that  a  long  straight  rod  can  be  bent  by  forces  applied  at  its  ends  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  rod  when  unstressed,  provided  that  the  length  I  and  the 
force  R  are  connected  by  the  inequality 

l^R>7r'B.  (18) 

If  the  direction  of  the  rod  at  one  end  is  constrained  to  be  the  same  as  that 

of  the  force,  the  length  is  half  that  between  consecutive  inflexions,  and  the 

inequality  (18)  becomes 

l'R>iir'B (19) 


The  theory  was  initiated  by  Euler.    See  ItUroductiotit  p.  8. 


i 
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If  the  ends  of  the  rod  are  constrained  to  remain  in  the  same  straight  line, 

the  length  is  twice  that  between  consecutive  inflexions,  and  the  inequality  (18) 

becomes 

i«JS>47r«5.      (20) 

These  three  cases  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  57. 

Any  of  these  results  can  be  obtained  very  easily  without  having  recourse  to  the  general 
theory  of  the  elastica.  We  take  the  second  case,  and  suppose  that  a  long  thin  rod  is  set  up 
vertically  and  loaded  at  the  top  with  a  weight  R,  while  the  lower  end  is  constrained  to 
remain  vertical*.  Let  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be  the  vertical  line  drawn  upwards  through  the 
lowest  point  and  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  same  point  in  the  plane  of  hending, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  57  b.  If  the  rod  is  very  slightly  bent,  the  equation  of  equilibrium  of  the 
portion  between  any  section  and  the  loaded  end  is,  with  sufficient  approximation, 

-5g+/2(yi-y)=0, 

where  y^  is  the  displacement  of  the  loaded  end.    The  solution  of  this  equation  which 
satisfies  the  conditions  that  y  vanishes  with  x,  and  that  y=yi  when  x=?,  is 


.,[. 


Bin  {I ^(R/B)}     J' 


and  this  solution  makes  dy/dx  vanish  with  x  if  cos  {1^{R/B)}=0.    Hence  the  least  value 
of  I  by  which  the  conditions  can  be  satisfied  is  inJ(BIR), 

From  the  above  we  conclude  that,  in  the  case  represented  by  Fig.  57  6,  if 
the  length  is  slightly  greater  than  ^'rr*i/(B/R),  or  the  load  is  slightly  greater 
than  ^ir^B/l^  the  rod  bends  under  the  load,  so  that  the  central-line  assumes 
the  form  of  one  half-bay  of  a  curve  of  sines  of  small  amplitude.  If  the  length 
of  the  rod  is  less  than  the  critical  length  it  simply  contracts  under  the  load. 
If  the  length  is  greater  than  the  critical  length,  and  the  load  is  truly  central 
while  the  rod  is  truly  cylindrical,  the  rod  may  simply  contract ;  but  the  equi- 
librium of  the  rod  thus  contracted  is  unstable.  To  verify  this  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  show  that  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  in  the  bent  state  is 
less  than  that  in  the  contracted  state. 

266.     Computation  of  the  strain-energy  of  the  strut. 

Let  the  length  I  he  slightly  greater  than  ^niJ{B/R),  Let  <»  denote  the  area  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  rod,  and  JS  the  Young's  modulus  of  the  material.  If  the  rod  simply 
contracts,  the  amovmt  of  the  contraction  is  R/Eay  the  loaded  end  descends  through  a 
distance  Rl/E<o,  and  the  loss  of  potential  energy  on  this  account  is  R^l/Eca.  The  potential 
energy  of  contraction  is  ^B^ljEa,  The  potential  energy  lost  in  the  passage  from  the 
*  unstressed  state  to  the  contracted  state  is,  therefore,  ^R^ljEa, 

If  the  rod  hends  into  the  form  of  one  half-bay  of  an  dastica  of  small  angle  a,  the 
potential  energy  lost  through  the  descent  of  the  load  ib  R(l—  jcoaBds),  where  the  integra- 
tion extends  over  the  length  of  the  rod.    The  potential  energy  of  bending  is  ^Bj  (d6lds)'*ds, 

*  We  neglect  the  weight  of  the  rod.  The  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  yertical  rod  under  its 
own  weight  will  be  oonsidered  in  Article  276. 


/ 
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or  R  I  (cob ^- cos o)  d».  The  tension  Tat  any  section  is  Eat^  where  c  is  the  extension  of 
the  central-line,  and  it  is  also  -  jft  cos  ^,  and  therefore  the  potential  energy  of  contraction 
is  i^«  UR cos eiE(af  dsoT^ {B^IEto) {I-  j  sin* 6 ds}.  Hence  the  loss  of  potential  energy 
in  the  passage  firom  the  unstressed  state  to  the  bent  state  is 

R{l{l+co8a)-2  lcoB3ds}''i{R^/Ea>){l-  l^n^eds}. 

The  excess  of  the  potential  energy  in  the  contracted  state  above  that  in  the  bent  state 
is  therefore 

R{l{l+coaa)-2  jcoa6ch}-\-i{R*/E»)  I sin*3ds^lR^/Ew (21) 

Now  we  have 

cos  eds=J(B/R)  {2Ea.m  K-K)=^l  (2Jr-i  Eom  K- 1), 

since  l=K^/{B/R).    Also  we  have 

^=i«-a+P'+ft^+»..),    jB^amJr=iir(l-i;t«-A^-...), 
and  therefore 

2ir-i^amir-l=l-i6«-Jit*-.... 

Hence  the  above  expression  (21)  is 

Rl{ih*-'RIEiii>}+i(R^/Eci)  jsin^eds (22) 

If  we  denote  the  length  ^7r,J(B/R)  by  Zq,  we  have 

?o(l+i^+...)K 
and  therefore  Jc^^^^IjIq-  1)  nearly,  so  that 

iit*-i2/^«=4(;/^o-l)^~^/^», 
and  this  is  positive  if 

^>^o{l+iVW^«)}, 
or  l>lQ+i7r^{B/E<ii>). 

The  quantity  B  is  the  product  of  E<o  and  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
cross-section  about  an  axis  drawn  through  its  centroid  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
bending.  Denoting  this  radius  of  gyration  by  c,  we  find  that  the  potential  energy  in  the 
contracted  state  is  certainly  greater  than  that  in  the  bent  state  if 

l>lo+i^c :....(23) 

The  term  ^irc  constitutes  a  correction  of  the  formula  for  the  critical  length  as  ordinarily 
calculated ;  it  is,  of  course,  immaterial  in  any  case  to  which  the  theory  of  thin  rods  could 
be  applicable.  Another  correction  of  the  same  order  of  importance  would  result  from 
taking  accoimt  of  the  special  state  of  the  parts  of  the  rod  that  are  near  the  ends.  If  the 
forces  Applied  to  hold  the  lower  end  are  so  distributed  that  the  theory  of  thin  rods  gives 
an  adequate  account  of  the  strain  near  this  end,  then  the  terminal  section  is  not  fixed  as  a 
whole,  and  some  work  is  done  by  the  tractions  at  this  end  [cf.  Article  235  (/)].  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  kept  fixed,  then  there  are  "  local  perturbations "  near  the  end,  and  the 
additional  energy  that  depends  upon  them  has  not  been  taken  into  account.  There  will 
be  similar  local  perturbations  near  the  loaded  end. 

266.     Resistance  to  buckling. 

The  strains  developed  in  the  rod,  whether  it  is  short  and  simply  contracts 
or  is  long  and  bends,  are  supposed  to  be  elastic  strains,  that  is  to  say  such  as. 
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disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  load.  For  Euler  s  theory  of  the  buckling  of 
a  long  thin  strut,  explained  in  Article  264,  to  have  any  practical  bearing,  it  is 
of  course  necessary  that  the  load  required,  in  accordance  with  inequalities 
such  as  (19),  to  produce  bending  should  be  less  than  that  which  would 
produce  set  by  crushing.  This  condition  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  length 
of  the  strut  is  great  compared  with  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section. 
In  view  of  the  lack  of  precise  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  safety  in 
general  (Chapter  iv.)  and  of  failure  by  crushing  (Article  189),  a  precise 
estimate  of  the  smallest  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  for  which  this  condition 
would  be  satisfied  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  practical  question  of  the  conditions  of  fedlure  by  buckling  of  a  rod  or 
strut  under  thrust  involves  some  other  considerations.  When  the  thrust  is 
not  truly  central,  or  its  direction  not  precisely  that  of  the  rod,  the  longitudinal 
thrust  is  accompanied  by  a  bending  couple  or  a  transverse  load.  The  con- 
traction produced  by  the  thrust  R  is  RjEto,  When  the  thrust  is  not  truly 
central,  the  bending  moment  is  of  the  order  Rc^  where  c  is  some  linear 
dimension  of  the  cross-section,  and  the  extension  of  a  longitudinal  filament 
due  to  the  bending  moment  is  of  the  order  Rc^jB,  which  may  easily  be  two  or 
three  times  as  great,  numerically,  as  the  contraction  R/Eta.  The  bending 
moment  may,  therefore,  produce  failure  by  buckling  under  a  load  less  than 
the  crushing  load.  Again,  when  the  line  of  thrust  makes  a  small  angle  /8 
with  the  central-line,  the  transverse  load  12  sin  fi  yields,  at  a  distance  compar- 
able with  the  length  I  of  the  rod,  a  bending  moment  comparable  with  IRsiufi] 
and  the  extension  of  a  longitudinal  filament  due  to  this  bending  moment  is 
comparable  with  lRcsml3/B,  Thus  even  a  slight  deviation  of  the  direction 
of  the  load  from  the  central-line  may  produce  failure  by  buckling  in  a  fairly 
long  strut.  Such  causes  of  £etilure  as  are  here  considered  can  best  be  discussed 
by  means  of  Saint- Venant's  theory  of  bending  (Chapter  xv.);  but,  for  a 
reason  already  mentioned,  a  precise  account  of  the  conditions  of  failure  owing 
to  such  causes  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

It  is  clear  that  such  considerations  as  are  here  advanced  will  be  applicable 
to  other  cases  of  buckling  besides  that  of  the  buckling  of  a  rod  under  thrust. 
The  necessity  for  them  was  emphasized  by  E.  Lamarle*.  His  work  has 
been  discussed  critically  and  appreciatively  by  K.  Pearson +.  In  recent 
years  the  conditions  of  buckling  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  J. 

4 

*  *  M^m.  Bur  la  flexion  du  bois,'  Ann.  des  travaux  publics  de  Belgique,  t.  4  (1846). 

t  Todhnnter  and  Pearson's  History,  vol.  1,  pp.  678  et  seq. 

X  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  writings  of  J.  Eiibler,  G.  J.  Eriemler,  L.  Prandtl  in  ZeiUchr, 
d.  Deutschen  Ingenieure,  Bd.  44  (1900),  of  Eubler  and  Kriemler  in  ZeiUehr,  /.  Math,  «.  Phys. 
Bde.  45-47  (1900-1902),  and  the  dissertation  by  Kriemler,  *  Labile  a.  stabile  Gleichgewiohts- 
figaren...auf  Biegang  beanspnichter  Stabe...  *  (Karlsruhe,  1902). 
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267.  Elastic  stabiUty. 

The  possibility  of  a  straight  form  and  a  bent  form  with  the  same  terminal 
load  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  theorem  of  Article  118,  because  the  thin  rod 
can,  without  undergoing  strains  greater  than  are  contemplated  in  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  Elasticity,  be  deformed  in  such  a  way  that  the  relative 
displacements  of  its  parts  are  not  small*. 

The  theory  of  the  stability  of  elastic  systems,  exemplified  in  the  discussion 
in  Articles  264,  265,  may  be  brought  into  connexion  with  Poincar^'s  theory  of 
"equilibrium  of  bifurcation f."  The  form  of  the  rod  is  determined  by  the 
extension  e  at  the  loaded  end  and  the  total  curvature  a ;  and  these  quantities 
depend  upon  the  load  R,  the  length  I  and  flexural  rigidity  B  being  regarded 
as  constants.  We  might  represent  the  state  of  the  rod  by  a  point,  determined 
by  the  coordinates  e  and  a,  and,  as  R  varies,  the  point  would  describe  a  curve. 
When  R  is  smaller  than  the  critical  load,  a  vanishes,  and  the  equilibrium 
state,  defined  by  e  as  a  function  of  R,  is  stable.  When  R  exceeds  the  critical 
value,  a  possible  state  of  equilibrium  would  still  be  given  by  a  =  0 ;  but  there 
is  another  possible  state  of  equilibrium  in  which  a  does  not  vanish,  and  in 
this  state  a  and  €  are  determinate  functions  of  R,  so  that  the  equilibrium 
states  for  varying  values  of  -K  are  represented  by  points  of  a  certain  curve. 
This  curve  issues  from  that  point  of  the  line  a  =  0  which  represents  the 
extension,  or  rather  contraction,  under  the  critical  load.  Poincar^  describes 
such  a  point  as  a  *'  point  of  bifurcation,"  and  he  shows  that,  in  general,  there 
is  an  "  exchange  of  stabilities  "  at  such  a  point,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  present 
example,  the  states  represented  by  points  on  the  line  a  =  0,  at  which  e  numeri- 
cally exceeds  the  extension  under  the  critical  load,  are  unstable,  and  the  sta- 
bility is  transferred  to  states  represented  by  points  on  the  curve  in  which  a  ^  0. 

268.  Stability  of  inflexional  elastiea. 

When  the  lower  end  of  the  loaded  rod  is  constrained  to  remain  vertical,  and  the  length 
I  slightly  exceeds  ^jnJiB/R),  a  possible  form  of  the  central-Hue  is  a  curve  of  sines  of  small 
amplitude  having  two  inflexions,  as  in  Fig.  58  (6).  Another  possible  form  is  an  elastiea 
illustrated  in  Fig.  58  (c).     In  general,  if  n  is  an  integer  such  that 

i  (271+ l)7r>^VW5)>i(2» -!)«■,  (24) 

n  forms  besides  the  unstable  straight  form  are  possible,  and  they  consist  respectively  of 
1, 3, ...  2n  -  1  half-bays  of  different  curves  of  the  elastiea  family.  The  forms  of  these  curves 
are  given  respectively  by  the  equations 

ir=;VW5)x[l,i,...,l/(2n-l)] (25) 

We  shall  show  that  aU  these  forms  except  that  with  the  greatest  iT,  that  is  the  smallest 
number  of  inflexions,  are  unstable  {. 

♦  Cf.  G.  H.  Bryan,  Cambridge  PHI.  SocProc.,  vol.  6  (1888). 

t  Acta  Mathematical  t.  7  (1885). 

%  The  result  is  opposed  to  that  of  L.  Saalsohutz,  Der  belastete  Stab  (Leipzig  1880),  but  I  do 
not  think  that  his  argument  is  quite  convincing.  The  result  stated  in  the  text  agrees  with  that 
obtained  by  a  different  method  by  J.  Larmor,  loe,  eit,  p.  383. 
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Omitting  the  practically  unimportant  potential  energy  due  to  extension  or  contraction. 
of  the  central-line,  we  may  estimate  the  loss  of  potential  energy  in  passing  firom  the 
unstressed  state  to  the  bent  state  in  which  there  are  r+ 1  inflexions,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Article  265,  as 

i2[;(l+cosa)-2  I  coaSds],    (26) 


and  this  is 


(2r+l)^{BR){4Kr''4Er-2Erkr^), 


.(27) 


D 


Fig.  68. 

where  E^  is  written  for  E&mKry  and  the  suffix  r  indicates  the  number  (r+1)  of  inflexions. 

We  compare  the  potential  energies  of  the  forms  with  r+1  and  «+l  inflexions,  s  being 

greater  than  r.    Since 

(2r+l)Z,=(2«  +  l)jr.,  (28) 

the  potential  energy  in  the  form  with  «+l  inflexions  is  the  greater  if 

(2«+l)  (2JE;+^.ifc.«)>(2r+l)  (2Er+Krkfy 


Since 

this  condition  is 


^amir< 


:(i-^)(ir+*f), 


But,  since 


<'-«(>*t^)>"-''')('*i'^) ™ 

^[<'-''(-¥S)]-^'f^(S)". 

l+-j^   ,r-)  diminishes  as  k  increases.    Now  when  Or,  Kt<Kry 

and  kg<kr;  and  therefore  the  inequality  (29)  is  satisfied. 

In  the  case  iUustrated  in  Fig.  58  the  three  possible  forms  are  (a)  the  imstable  straight 
form,  (b)  the  slightly  bent  form  with  two  inflexions,  (c)  the  bent  form  with  one  inflexion. 
The  angle  a  for  the  form  (c)  is  given  by  Z=f  n-,  and  it  lies  between  175*"  and  176°. 
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It  may  be  obsei'ved  that  the  conclufiion  that  the  stable  form  is  that  with  a  single 
inflexion  is  not  in  conflict  with  Poincar^'s  theory  of  the  exchange  of  stabilities  at  a  point 
of  bifurcation,  because  the  loci  in  the  domain  of  «  and  a  which  represent  forms  with  two  or 
more  inflexions  do  not  issue  from  the  locus  which  represents  forms  with  one  inflexion  but 
from  the  locus  a^O  which  represents  straight  forms. 

The  instability  of  forms  of  the  elastica  with  more  than  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
inflexions  between  the  ends  is  well  known  as  an  experimental  fact  Any  particular  case 
can  be  investigated  in  the  same  way  as  the  special  case  discussed  above,  in  which  the 
tangent  at  one  end  is,  owing  to  constraint,  parallel  to  the  line  of  thrust.  An  investigation 
of  this  kind  cannot,  however,  decide  the  question  whether  any  particular  form  is  stable  or 
unstable  for  displacements  in  which  the  central-line  is  moved  out  of  its  plane.  This 
question  has  not  been  solved  completely.  One  special  case  of  it  will  be  considered  in 
Article  272  (e). 

269.     Rod  bent  and  twisted  by  terminal  forces  and  couples. 

We  resume  now  the  general  problem  of  Article  260,  and  express  the 
directions  of  the  principal  torsion-flexure  axes  at  any  point  Pi  on  the  strained 
central-line  by  means  of  the  angles  0,  ^,  <f>  defined  in  Article  253.  We 
choose  as  the  fixed  direction  PiZ  in  Fig.  46  of  that  Article  the  direction  of 
the  force  applied  to  the  rod  at  the  end  towards  which  8  is  measured.  The 
stress-resultants  N,  N\  T  are  equivalent  to  a  force  R  in  this  direction,  and 

{N,  N\T)  =  R  (-  sin ^cos <^,  sin ^sin  if>,  cos  0) (30) 

Equation  (3)  of  Article  260  becomes 

^(Ak^-\-Bk^  +  Ct^)  +  Rcos0^  const (31) 

Since  the  forces  applied  at  the  ends  of  the  rod  have  no  moment  about  the 
line  PiZ,  the  sum  of  the  components  of  the  stress-couples  about  a  line  drawn 
through  the  centroid  of  any  section  parallel  to  this  line  is  equal  to  the  corre- 
sponding sum  for  that  terminal  section  towards  which  s  is  measured.  We 
have  therefore  the  equation 

~'Afcain0  cos  <!>-{■  Bk  sin  ^  sin  <^  +  Ct  cos  0  =  const (32) 

The  analogue  of  this  equation  in  the  problem  of  the  top  expresses  the 
constancy  of  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  top  about  a  vertical  axis 
drawn  through  the  fixed  point. 

The  equations  (31)  and  (32)  are  two  integrals  of  the  equations  (2)  of 
Article  260,  and,  if  a  third  integral  could  be  obtained,  d0/d8,  d^^jdsy  d<l>/d8 
would  be  expressible  in  terms  of  0,  ^,  (f>,  and  the  possible  forms  in  which  the 
rod  could  be  held  might  be  found.  In  the  general  case  no  third  integral  is 
known ;  but,  when  the  two  flexural  rigidities  A  and  B  are  equal,  the  third  of 
these  equations  yields  at  once  the  integral 

T  =  const (33) 

The  quantities  /c,  k\  t  are  expressed  in  terms  of  0j  ^}r,  (f>,  d0/d8,...  by 
equations  (8)  of  Article   253,  and  the   equations  (31),  (32),  (33)  can   be 
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integrated*  so  as  to  express  d,  ^^^  ^  as  functions  of  8,  and  then  the  form 
of  the  central-line  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  the  equations 

dx       .    y.  dy      •    /I  •  dz  ^ 

-J-  s=  sm  ^  cos  ^jr,    -1*^  =  sin  ^  sm  y,     -r-  =  cos  6, 

where  x,  y,  z  are  coordinates  referred  to  fixed  axes. 

We  shall  not  proceed  with  this  general  theory,  but  shall  consider  some 
important  special  cases. 

270.     Rod  bent  to  helical  formf. 

The  steady  motion  of  a  symmetrical  top,  with  its  axis  of  figure  inclined  at 
a  constant  angle  Jtt  —  a  to  the  vertical  drawn  upwards,  is  the  analogue  of  a 
certain  configuration  of  a  bent  and  twisted  rod  for  which  A=B,  Putting 
^  =  Jtt  -  a,  d0/d8  =  0,  we  have,  by  (8)  of  Article  253, 

dyfr  .         ,      dyjr  .     .  dS  ,    .      dslr 

«  =  —  -J-  cos  a  cos  <^,     fc  =  -J-  cos  a  sin  9,     t^'-t-  +  sin  a  -^ , 

and,  by  (31),  (32),  (33)  of  Article  269, 

T  =  const.,    K^  +  «'*  =  const.,    d-^fds  =  const. 

The  curvature  of  the  central-line  is  constant  and  equal  to  cos  a  (dylr/ds),  and 
the  binormal  of  this  curve  lies  in  the  plane  of  {x,  y)  and  makes  an  angle  ^ 
with  the  axis  of  x  reversed.  It  follows  that  ^  is  identical  with  the  angle 
denoted  by  y  in  Article  253,  and  that  the  measure  of  tortuosity  of  the  curve 
is  sin  a  (d-^/ds).  Since  the  central-line  is  a  curve  of  constant  curvature  and 
tortuosity,  it  is  a  helix  traced  on  a  right  circular  cylinder.  The  axis  of  the 
helix  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  i2,  and  a  is  the  angle  which  the 
tangent  at  any  point  of  the  helix  makes  with  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
this  axis. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  helix  lies.  Then  the 
curvature  1/p  and  the  measure  of  tortuosity  1/2  are  given  by  the  equations 

l/p  =  cos*  a/r,     1/2  =  sin  a  cos  a/r,  (34) 

and  we  may  write 

ic  =  —  cos  ^  cos^  a/r,  ic'  =  sin  ^  cos' a/r,  dylr/ds^^  cos  a/r,  d<^/(fo  =  T  — sinacosa/r. 

(35) 

From  equations  (2)  of  Article  260  we  find 

(N,  iV ')  =  (—  cos  <f>,  sin  <^)  [Ct cos'^  a/r  —  Bain  a  cos' a/r^], 

and  then  from  equations  (30)  we  find 

R  =  Crcosa/r  —  jB  sin  a  cos*  a/r* (36) 

*  See  F.  Klein  u.  A.  Sommerfeld,  TheoHe  des  Kreisels,  Heft  2,  Leipzig  1898,  or  E.  T. 
Whittaker,  Analytical  Dynamics^  Cambridge  1904. 
t  Cf.  Kirchhoflf,  loe.  ciL  p.  365. 
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The  terminal  force  is  of  the  nature  of  tension  or  pressure  according  as 
the  right-hand  member  of  (36)  is  positive  or  negative.  (See 
Fig.  59.)  For  the  force  to  be  of  the  nature  of  tension,  t 
must  exceed  5  sin  a  cos  a/ Or. 

The  axis  of  the  terminal  couple  lies  in  the  tangent  plane  of 
the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  central-line,  and  the  components 
of  this  couple  about  the  binormal  and  tangent  of  the  helix  at 
this  point  are  B  cos'^  a/r  and  Ct.  The  components  of  the  same 
couple  about  the  tangent  of  the  circular  section  and  the 
generator  of  the  cylinder  at  the  same  point  are,  therefore, 
-Br  and  K,  where  K  is  given  by  the  equation 

K=CTsina  +  Bcos^a/r.   (37) 

It  follows  that  the  rod  can  be  held  so  that  it  has  a  given 
twist,  and  its  central-line  forms  a  given  helix,  by  a  wrench  of 
which  the  force  R  and  the  couple  K  are  given  by  equations  (36) 
and  (37),  and  the  axis  of  the  wrench  is  the  axis  of  the  helix.  The  force  and 
couple  of  the  wrench  are  applied  to  rigid  pieces  to  which  the  ends  of  the  rod 
are  attached.      ^  ^  -c^.  .^i^  OUi^^jU^^^zJ^^         **^/f/rV*  ^^7-^ 

The  helical  form  can  he  maintained  by  terminal  force  alone,  without  any  couple ;  and 
then  the  force  is  of  magnitude  B  cos^  ali^  sin  a,  and  acts  as  thrust  along  the  axis  of  the  helix. 
In  this  case  there  must  be  twist  of  amount  -  B  cos^  a/ Or  sin  a.  The  form  can  be  maintained 
also  by  terminal  couple  alone,  without  any  force ;  and  then  the  couple  is  of  magnitude 
^cos  a/r,  and  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  helix.  In  this  case  there  must  be  twist 
of  amount  ^  sin  a  cos  a/ Or. 

When  the  state  of  the  rod  is  such  that,  if  simply  imbent,  it  would  be  prismatic,  cUpjcU 
vanishes,  and  the  twist  of  the  rod  is  equal  to  the  measure  of  tortuosity  of  the  central-line 
(cf.  Article  253).  To  hold  the  rod  so  that  it  has  this  twist,  and  the  central-line  is  a  given 
helix,  a  wrench  about  the  axis  of  the  helix  is  required ;  and  the  force  R  and  couple  K  of  the 
wrench  are  given  by  the  equations 

R=-{B-0)sina  cos*  a/r^,    K={B  cos*  a+0  sin*  a)  cos  a/r. 

271.     Theory  of  spiral  springs*. 

When  the  sections  of  the  rod  have  kinetic  symmetry,  so  that  A=B,  and 
the  unstressed  rod  is  helical  with  such  initial  twist  that,  if  simply  unbent,  it 
would  be  prismatic,  we  may  express  the  initial  state  by  the  formute 

/Co  =  0,     ^o'  =  cos*a/r,     To  =  sin  a  cos  a/r (38) 

By  suitable  terminal  forces  and  couples  the  rod  can  be  held  in  the  state 
expressed  by  the  formulae 

«i  =  0,     /t/=scos"ai/ri,     Tj  =  sinaiCOsai/ri,  (39) 

♦  Cf.  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat.  PHI.  Part  n.  pp.  139  et  seq. 
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where  rj,  a^  are  the  radius  and  angle  of  a  new  helix.     The  stress-couples  at 
any  section  are  then  given  by  the  equations 

and  the  stress-resultants  are  given  by  the  equations 

i«r  =  0,     r  =  iV'tanai, 

AT'  —  p  ^^^'  ^1  /sin  tti  cos  gi     sin  a  cos  «\      d  sin  «!  cos  aj  /cos*  a^     cos*  a^ 
""        n     V        ri  r        )  ^1         \    n  ^ 

All  the  equations  of  Article  259  are  satisfied.  The  new  configuration  can 
be  maintained  by  a  wrench  of  which  the  axis  is  the  axis  of  the  helix,  and  the 
force  R  and  couple  K  are  given  by  the  equations 


y^  __  ^  cos  «!  /sin  «!  cos  «!  __  sin  «  cos  «\  ^  ^  sin  a^  /cos*  aj     cos*  a\ 
""        n     V        n  r        /  n     V    ^1  r~/' 

y-     ^  .        /sin'tticosai     sin  a  cos  a\  ,  ^           /cos*ai     cos*a\ 
A  =  C/sm  «! +  -D  cos  a,  ( ) , 


(40) 


The  theory  of  spiral  springs  is  founded  on  this  result.    We  take  the  spring 

in  the  unstressed  state  to  be  determined  by  the  equations  (38),  so  that  the 

central-line  is  a  helix  of  angle  a  traced  on  a  cylinder  of  radius  r,  and  the 

principal  normals  and  binormals  in  the  various  cross-sections  are  homologous 

lines  of  these  sections.     We  take  I  to  be  the  length  of  the  spring,  and  h  to  be 

the  length  of  its  projection  on  the  axis  of  the  helix,  then  the  cylindrical 

coordinates  r,  0,  z  of  one  end  being  r,  0,  0,  those  of  the  other  end  are  r,  ;^,  A, 

where 

^  ==  (i  cos  a)/r,     A=:isina.     (41) 

We  suppose  the  spring  to  be  deformed  by  a  wrench  about  the  axis  of  the 
helix,  and  take  the  force  R  and  couple  K  of  the  wrench  to  be  given.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  central-line  of  the  strained  spring  becomes  a  helix  of 
angle  «!  on  a  cylinder  of  radius  ri,  and  that  the  principal  normals  and 
binormals  continue  to  be  homologous  lines  in  the  cross-sections.  Then  JK 
and  K  are  expressed  in  terms  of  a^  and  r^  by  the  equations  (40).  When  the 
deformation  is  small  we  may  write  r  +  Sr  and  a-l-Sa  for  r^,  a^,  and  suppose 
that  small  changes  S;)^  and  hh  are  made  in  ;^  and  A.     We  have 

hh  =  (l  cos  a)  Sa,     8%  =  —  [(I  sin  a)/r]  Ba  —  [{I  cos  a)/r*]  Sr, 

from  which 

Sa  =  (SA)/(Z  cos  a),     {Br)lr'^  =  -  (sin  a .  8A  -J-  r  cos  a .  Bx)/lr  cos*  a. 

TT                               c.  sin  a  cos  a           .                Br     cos  2a  ^ 
Hence  o =  —  sm  a  cos  a  —  + Sa 

Bh  By 

=  cos  a  y-  +  sm  a  -^ , 
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and  0 =  —  cos'  a  -r  —  2  sm  a  cos  a  — 

r  ir  r 

cos  a  ^       sin  a «,, 

It  follows  that  the  force  jB  and  the  couple  K  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
Z,  r,  a,  Sh,  S%  by  the  equations 

jR  =  —  [(Ccos'tt  +  5sin«a) Sh  +  (C- B) sin acos a . rSx\,  ] 

1  L  ...(42) 

^  =  -  [(0  -  5)  sin  a  cos  a .  SA  +  ((7sin«  a  +  5  COS' a)  rSxJ. 

If  the  spring  is  deformed  by  axial  force  alone*,  without  couple,  the  axial  displacement 
M  and  the  angular  displacement  dx  are  given  by  the  equations 

dh=lr^  (^^^  +  ^^^)  ^'    ^X^'^^Bia  a  cos  a  T^--  -gj  R 

If  the  cross-section  of  the  spring  is  a  circle  of  radius  a,  1/C7-  l/B  is  AfrjEwa^  where  <r 
is  Poisson's  ratio  and  E  is  Young's  modulus  for  the  material.  Hence  both  bh  and  bx  are 
positive.  In  the  same  case  br  is  negative,  so  that  the  spring  is  coiled  more  closely  as  it 
stretches. 

272.    Additional  results. 

(a)    Bod  ivAjected  to  terminal  cov^ples. 

When  a  rod  which  is  straight  and  prismatic  in  the  unstressed  state  is  held  bent  and 
twisted  by  terminal  couples,  the  kinetic  analogue  is  a  rigid  body  moving  under  no  forces. 
The  analogue  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  W.  Hesst.  When  the  cross-section  has 
kinetic  symmetry  so  that  A=By  the  equations  of  equilibrium  show  that  the  twist  r  and 

the  curvature  (k^+k'^)'  are  constants,  and  that,  if  we  put  as  in  Article  253 

tan/=  -  k'/k, 

then  B{df/ds)^{B-C)r. 

It  follows  that  the  measure  of  tortuosity  of  the  central-line  is  Cr/B,  and,  therefore,  that 
this  line  is  a  helix  traced  on  a  circular  cylinder.  If  we  use  Euler's  angles  ^,  ^,  <^  as  iu 
Article  253,  and  take  the  axis  of  the  helix  to  be  pckrallel  to  the  axis  of  z  in  Fig.  46  of  that 
Article,  6  is  constant,  and  ^tt  — ^  is  the  angle  a  of  the  helix.  The  axis  of  the  terminal 
couple  is  the  axis  of  the  helix,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  couple  is  B  cos  a/r,  as  we  found 
before,  r  being  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  helix  lies. 

*  The  results  for  this  case  were  found  by  Saint-Venant,  Paris  C.  jR.,  t.  17  (1843).  A 
number  of  special  cases  are  worked  oat  by  Kelvin  and  Tait,  loc,  cit.,  and  also  by  J.  Perry, 
Applied  Mechanics  (London,  1899).  The  theory  has  been  verified  experimentally  by  J.  W.  Miller, 
Phys,  Rev.  vol.  14  (1902).  The  vibrations  of  a  spiral  spring  supporting  a  weight  so  great  that 
the  inertia  of  the  spring  may  be  neglected  have  been  worked  out  in  aeoordance  with  the  above 
theory  by  L.  B.  Wilberforoe,  Phil,  Mag.  (Ser.  5),  vol.  88  (1894). 

t  Math.  Arm.  Bd.  28  (1884). 
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(&)    Straight  rod  mth  initial  twist. 

When  the  rod  in  the  unstressed  state  has  t¥rist  tq  and  no  curvature,  and  the  cross- 
section  has  kinetic  symmetry  so  that  A^B,  the  rod  can  be  held  bent  so  that  its  central-line 
has  the  form  of  a  helix  (a,  r),  and  twisted  so  that  the  twist  is  rj,  by  a  wrench  about  the  axis 
of  the  helix ;  and  the  force  R  and  couple  K  of  the  wrench  are  foimd  by  writing  r^  -  tq  for  r 
in  equations  (36)  and  (37)  of  Article  270. 

(o)    Rod  bent  into  circular  hoop  and  tvnsted  uniformly, 

Whei^  the  rod  in  the  unstressed  state  is  straight  and  prismatic,  and  the  cross-section 
has  kinetic  symmetry,  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  can  be  held  by  terminal  forces  and 
couples  is  that  in  which  the  central-line  is  a  circle,  and  the  twist  is  uniform  along  the 
length.  The  tension  vanishes,  and  the  shearing  force  at  any  section  is  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  its  amount  is  6V/r,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

(cQ    Stability  of  rod  subjected  to  twisting  couple  and  thrust. 

When  the  rod,  supposed  to  be  straight  and  prismatic  in  the  unstressed  state,  is  held 
twisted,  but  without  curvature,  by  terminal  couples,  these  couples  may  be  of  such  an 
amount  as  could  hold  the  rod  bent  and  twisted.  H  A=B  the  central-line,  if  it  is  bent, 
must  be  a  helix.  When  the  couple  K  is  just  great  enough  to  hold  the  rod  bent  without  dis- 
placement of  the  ends,  the  central-line  just  forms  one  complete  turn  of  the  helix,  the  radius 
r  of  the  helix  is  very  small,  and  the  angle  a  of  the  helix  is  very  nearly  equal  to  ^n-.  We 
have  the  equations 

ir=CV=sJ?f"icosa,     ^cosa«=2trr, 

where  r  is  the  twist,  and  I  the  length  of  the  rod.    Hence  this  configuration  can  be 
maintained  if  2fr /I =K/B.    We  infer  that,  imder  a  twisting 
couple  which  exceeds  S^nB/l,  the  straight  twisted  rod  is 
unstable. 

Tins  question  of  stability  may  be  investigated  in  a  more 
general  manner  by  supposing  that  the  rod  is  held  by  terminal 
thrust  R  and  twisting  couple  JT  in  a  form  in  which  the 
central-line  is  very  nearly  straight.  The  kinetic  analogue  is 
a  symmetrical  top  which  moves  so  that  its  axis  remains 
nearly  upright.  The  problem  admits  of  a  simple  solution  by 
the  use  of  fixed  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  the  axis  of  z  coinciding  with 
the  axes  of  the  applied  couples  and  with  the  line  of  thrust. 
The  central-line  is  near  to  this  axis,  and  meets  it  at  the 
ends.  The  twist  r  is  constant^  and  the  torsional  couple  Or 
can  be  equated  to  K  with  sufficient  approximation.  The 
flexural  couple  is  of  amount  B/p,  where  p  is  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  central-line,  and  its  axis  is  the  binormal 
of  this  curve.  The  direction  cosines  of  this  binormal  can  be 
expressed  in  such  forms  as 


/dj  dH  _  dz  d^y\ 
\did?'  de  d?y ' 


and  therefore  the  components  of  the  flexural  couple  at  any 
section  about  axes  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  can  be 
expressed  with  sufficient  approximation  in  the  forms 

rf«x 


Fig.  60. 
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For  the  equilibrium  of  the  part  of  the  rod  contained  between  this  section  and  one  end 
we  take  moments  about  axes  drawn  through  the  centroid  of  the  section  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  X  and  y,  and  we  thus  obtain  the  equations 


.(43) 


The  complete  primitives  are 

X = Zj  sin  {q^8 + *i) + Zj  sin  {q^s  -h  cj), 

y =Zi  cos  (^i«4-«i)+Za  cos  (g'a^+e,), 

where  Zi,  Zg,  c^,  ^2  ^^  arbitrary  constants,  and  q^^  q^  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

Bq^+Kq-R^O. 

The  terminal  conditions  are  (i)  that  the  coordinates  x  and  y  vanish  at  the  ends  b^O  and 
B=l^  (ii)  that  the  axis  of  the  terminal  couple  coincides  with  the  axis  of  z.  The  equations 
(43)  show  that  the  second  set  of  conditions  are  satisfied  if  the  first  set  are  satisfied.  We 
have  therefore  the  equations 

Zj  sin  €i-{'L2  sin  €2=0,  Z^cos  c^+ZjCOS  ^2=^) 

and 

Zisin(g'i^+€i)4-Z2sin  {q^l-^€^^0^    L^c(y&{q^l-\-€^+L20Q»{q^l-\-€^=0, 

On  substituting  for  Z2  cos  «2  ^nd  L^  sin  t^  from  the  first  pair  in  the  second  pair,  we  find  the 
equations 

Zi{8in(^i?-|-fi)-sin(2'2^4-«i)}=0,    Zi{cos(5'i^+6i)~cos(9'2?+fi)}=0> 

from  which  it  follows  that  ^1^  and  q^l  differ  by  a  multiple  of  2n-.  The  least  length  I  by 
which  the  conditions  can  be  satisfied  is  given  by  the  equation 

or  ffg      .g«      R 

The  rod  subjected  to  thrust  R  and  twisting  couple  K  is  therefore  unstable  if 

12^4B*'^B ^    ^ 

This  condition*  includes  that  obtained  above  for  the  case  where  there  is  no  thrust,  and 
also  that  obtained  in  (18)  of  Article  264  for  the  case  where  there  is  no  couple.  If  the  rod 
is  subjected  to  tension  instead  of  thrust,  R  is  negative,  and  thus  a  sufi&cient  tension  will 
render  the  straight  form  stable  in  spite  of  a  large  twisting  coupla 

{e)    Stability  of  flat  blade  bent  in  its  plane  f. 

Let  the  section  of  the  rod  be  such  that  the  flexural  rigidity  By  for  bending  in  one 
principal  plane,  is  large  compared  with  either  the  flexural  rigidity  A,  for  bending  in  the 
perpendicular  plane,  or  w^ith  the  torsional  rigidity  (7.  This  would  be  the  case  if,  for 
example,  the  cross-section  were  a  rectangle  of  which  one  pair  of  sides  is  much  longer  than 
the  other  pair.  Let  the  rod,  built  in  at  one  end  so  as  to  be  horizontal,  be  bent  by  a  vertical 
transverse  load  R  applied  at  the  other  end  in  the  plane  of  greatest  flexural  rigidity.     We 

*  The  result  is  due  to  A.  G.  GreenhiU,  Proc,  Inst.  Meek,  Engineers,  1883. 
t  Cf.  A.  G.  M.  Michell,  Phil,  Mag,  (Ser.  6),  vol.  48  (1899),  and  L.  Prandtl,  •  Kipperscheinungen  * 
{Diss,)y  Numberg  1899. 
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shall  use  the  notation  of  Article  253,  and  suppose,  as  in  Article  270,  that  the  line  of  action 
of  the  load  R  has  the  direction  and  sense  of  the  line  P^z,  and  we  shall  take  the  plane  of 
(z,  z)  to  be  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  central-line  in  the  unstressed  state. 
If  the  length  ly  or  the  load  /2,  is  not  too  great,  while  the  flexural  rigidity  B  is  large,  the  rod 
will  be  slightly  bent  in  this  plane,  in  the  manner  discussed  in  Chapter  xv.  But,  when  the 
length,  or  load,  exceed  certain  limits,  the  rod  can  be  held  by  the  terminal  force,  directed  as 
above  stated,  in  a  form  in  which  the  central-line  is  bent  out  of  the  plane  (x,  z),  and  then 
the  rod  will  also  be  twisted.  It  will  appear  that  the  defect  of  torsional  rigidity  is  quite  as 
influential  as  that  of  flexural  rigidity  in  i*endering  possible  this  kind  of  buckling. 


Fig.  61. 

Let  8  be  measured  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  central-line,  and  let  Xj,  y^,  z^  be  the 
coordinates  of  the  loaded  end  of  this  line.  Let  x,  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  P^ 
on  the  strained  central-line.  For  the  equilibrium  of  the  part  of  the  rod  contained  between 
the  section  drawn  through  P^  and  the  loaded  end  we  take  moments  about  axes  drawn 
through  Pi  parallel  to  the  fixed  axes.  Using  the  direction  cosines  defined  by  the  scheme  (4) 
of  Article  263,  we  have  the  equations 

-(^ic7»i+5ic'm,+  C?ms)-(Xi-x)/2=0,    (45) 

AKni+ BKn^+Cm^  =0.  , 

When  we  substitute  for  /c,  k\  r  from  equations  (8)  of  Article  253,  and  for  ^, ...  from 
equations  (7)  of  the  same  Article,  we  have 

AkIi+Bk'I^+OtIs 

=  [  -  (j4  sin2  (^ + 5  cos^  <^)  sin  ^-k-iJi-B)  sin  <^  cos  <^  cos  ^  cos  ^]  -r-  -}-  C  cos  ^  sin  Q  ^ 

4-[- (j4  cos*<^ +5sin*<^)co8^sin^cos^4-(-4  -  5)  sin  <^cos<^sin^sin^+ Ccos^sin^cos^]  ^  > 

A  Kfrii+BKTn^ + Crrn^ 
=[(j4  sin* <^+5cos* <^) cos  ^-f-(il  -5) sin  (^ cos (^ sin  ^ cos  ^]  -t-  +  Csin^ sin ^  -^ 

-  [{A  cos*  (^ +5  sin*  </»)  sin  ^  sin  ^  cos  ^-f-  (^4  -  5)  sin<^cos<^cos^sin^— CsinV^sin^costf]  -^  y 
Aicni-{-BK'n2+ Cm^ 

«-(J-5)  sin  (^  cos  </»  Bind  ^+Ccos^^+(ilsin«^cos«<^+58in*^8in2<^+(7oos«^)^. 


L.  E. 
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In  equations  (45)  we  now  approximate  by  taking  A  and  (7  to  be  small  compared  with 
By  and  ^  to  be  nearly  equal  to  ^n-,  while  <f>  and  ^  are  small,  and  also  by  taking  x^  to  be 
equal  to  I  and  x  to  be  equal  to  s.  We  reject  all  the  obviously  unimportant  terms  in  the 
expressions  for  (AkIi+  ,.,),,...    We  thus  find  the  equations 

Since  tfy/eis=97i3=sin^sin^=^  nearly,  we  deduce  from  the  first  and  second  equations  of 
this  set  the  equation 

and  from  the  second  and  third  equations  of  the  same  set  we  deduce  the  equation 

and,  on  eliminating  dy^jda  between  the  two  equations  last  written,  we  find  the  equation 

<7-^  +  f(^-«)'*=0. (46) 

This  equation  can  be  transformed  into  Bessel's  equation  by  the  substitutions 

i^\{l-8fRU(,AC),    <i>^fi{l-8)^ (47) 

It  becomes 

and  the  primitive  ia  of  the  form 

*=[4'-^j«)+5V.j  «)](«-*)* (48) 

where  A'  and  B*  are  constants. 

Now  when  8=1^  %^Iq»  vanishes,  and  the  twisting  couple  Cr  vanishes;  hence  d^/9 
vanishes.  This  condition  requires  that  A'  should  vanish.  Further,  0  vanbhes  when  «bO, 
and  thus  the  critical  length  is  given  by  the  equation  Jy  (f)=0  at  i=\^RI»J{AC)y  or 

1    B^l^  1  iZ**^** 

^"O  :4^+-  +  (")*2.4...(2n). 6.14. ..(871-2)  A^O^'"""^' 

The  lowest  root  of  this  equation  for  B^l*IACiH  16  nearly,  and  we  infer  that  the  rod  bent 
by  terminal  transverse  load  in  the  plane  of  greatest  flexural  rigidity  is  unstable  if 
l>y(AC)^/l^,  where  y  is  a  number  very  nearly  equal  to  2. 

The  result  has  been  verified  experimentally  by  A.  G.  M.  Michell  and  L.  Prandtl.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  rod,  if  of  such  a  length  as  that  found,  will  be  bent  a  good  deal 
by  the  load  R,  unless  B  is  large  compared  with  A  and  (7,  and  thus  the  above  method  is  not 
applicable  to  the  general  problem  of  the  stability  of  the  elastica  for  displacements  out  of 
its  plane. 

273.     Rod  bent  by  forces  applied  along  its  length. 

When  forces  and  couples  are  applied  to  the  rod  at  other  points,  as  well  as 
at  the  ends,  aod  the  stress-couples  are  assumed  to  be  given  by  the  ordinary 
approximations  (Article  255),  forms  are  possible  in  which  the  rod  could  not 
be  held  by  terminal  forces  and  couples  only.  When  there  are  no  couples 
except  at  the  ends,  the  third  of  equations  (11)  of  Article  254  becomes 


• 
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and  tbis  equation  shows  that  to  hold  the  rod  bent  to  a  given  curvature 
without  applying  couples  along  its  length,  a  certain  rate  of  variation  of 
the  twist  along  the  length  is  requisite.  In  other  words  a  certain  twist, 
indeterminate  to  a  constant  pris^  is  requisite. 

When  there  are  no  applied  couples  except  at  the  ends,  and  the  curvature 
is  given,  while  the  twist  has  the  required  rate  of  variation,  N  and  N'  are 
given  by  the  first  two  of  equations  (2)  of  Article  260.  The  requisite  forces 
X,  F,  Z  of  Article  254  and  the  tension  T  are  then  connected  by  the  three 
equations  (10)  of  that  Article.  We  may  therefore  impose  one  additional  con- 
dition upon  these  quantities.  For  example,  we  may  take  Z  to  be  zero,  and 
then  we  learn  that  a  given  rod  can  be  held  with  its  central-line  in  the  form  of 
a  given  curve  by  forces  which  at  each  point  are  directed  along  a  normal  to  the 
curve,  provided  that  the  rod  has  a  suitable  twist. 

Similar  statements  are  applicable  to  the  case  in  which  the  rod,  in  the 
unstressed  state,  has  a  given  curvature  and  twist. 

As  an  example*  of  the  application  of  these  remarks  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  rod 
which  in  the  unstressed  state  forms  a  circular  hoop  of  radius  Tq,  with  one  principal  axis  of 
each  cross-section  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  hoop  at  an  angle  /q,  the  same  for  all  cross- 
sections.  We  denote  by  B  the  flexural  rigidity  corresponding  with  this  axis.  The  initial 
state  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

Ko=-ro"*cos/o,     ico'=ro-isin/o,    tq-O. 

Let  the  rod  be  bent  into  a  circular  hoop  of  radius  r^,  with  one  principal  axis  of  each 
cross-section  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  hoop  at  an  angle /j,  the  same  for  all  cross-sections. 
The  state  of  the  rod  is  then  expressed  by  the  equations 

«!= -ri"*cos/i,     <c/=ri~isin/i,    r,=0. 

To  hold  the  rod  in  this  state  forces  must  be  applied  to  each  section  so  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  couple  about  the  central-line ;  the  amount  of  this  couple  per  unit  of  length  is 

—  {A  sin/j  cos/q  -  B  cos/j  sin/,) ^(A^B)  sin/^  cos/j. 


'•o 


274.     Rod  bent  in  one  plane  by  uniform  normal  pressnre. 

We  consider  next  the  problem  of  a  rod  held  bent  in  a  principal  plane 
by  normal  pressure  which  is  uniform  along  its  length.  The  quantity  X 
of  Article  254  expresses  the  magnitude  of  this  pressure  per  unit  of  length. 

Let  F  denote  the  resultant  of  the  shearing  force  N  and  the  tension  T  at 
any  cross-section,  F^,  Fy  its  components  parallel  to  fixed  axes  of  x  and  y 
in  the  plane  of  the  bent  central-line.  We  may  obtain  two  equations  of 
equilibrium  by  resolving  all  the  forces  which  act  upon  any  portion  of  the  rod 
parallel  to  the  fixed  axes.     These  equations  are 

♦  Cf.  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  Part  ii.,  pp.  166  et  teq. 
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It  follows  that  the  origin  0  can  be  chosen  so  that  we  have 

and  therefore  the  magnitude  of  F  at  any  point  P  of  the  strained  central-line 
is  rX,  where  r  is  the  distance  OP,  and  the  direction  of  jP  is  at  right  angles  to 
OP.  This  result  can  be  expressed  in  the  following  form : — Let  Pi  and  P,  be 
any  two  points  of  the  strained  central-line,  and  let  Pi  and  P,  be  the  result- 
ants of  the  shearing  force  and  tension  on  the  cross-sections  through  Pi  and 
P2,  the  senses  of  Pj  and  F^  being  such  that  these  forces  arise  from  the  action 
of  the  rest  of  the  rod  on  the  portix^n  between  Pi  and  P,.  From  Pi,  Pg 
draw  lines  PiO,  P^O  at  right  angles  to  the  directions  of  Pi,  Pj.  We  may 
regard  the  arc  PiPs  as  the  limit  of  a  polygon  of  a  large  number  of  sides,  and 
this  polygon  as  in  equilibrium  under  the  flexural  couples  at  its  ends,  the 
forces  Pi,  Ps,  and  a  force  XBs  directed  at  right  angles  to  any  side  of  the 
polygon  of  which  the  length  is  Bs.  The  forces  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
sides  of  the  figure  formed  by  OPi,  OP^  and  this  polygon,  and  are  propor- 
tional to  them ;  and  the  lengths  of  OPi  and  OPa  are  FJX  and  Pj/X.  The 
senses  in  which  the  lines  must  be  drawn  are  indicated  in  Fig.  62*. 


Fig.  62. 

Let  r  denote  the  distance  OP.    Then 


as  as 


The  stress-couple  0'  satisfies  the  equation 


dr 


ds  ds' 

Hence  we  have  0'  =  ^Xr^  +  const. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  central-line  in  the  unstressed  state  is  a 

straight  line  or  a  circle,  the  curvature  1/p  of  the  curve  into  which  it  is  bent  is 

given  by  the  equation 

£//3  =  iZr» -t- const (49) 

The    possible   forms    of    the    central-line    can    be    determined    from    thi& 

equation  t> 

*  In  the  right-hand  figure  OPiP^  is  shown  as  a  foroe-polygon.  The  theory  is  due  to  M.  L^vy, 
J.  de  Math.  {LiouviUe),  (S^r.  3),  t.  10  (18S4). 

t  The  complete  integration  of  equation  (49)  hy  means  of  elliptic  functions  was  effected  by 
G.  H.  Halphen,  Paris,  C.  R.,  t.  98  (1884).  See  also  his  TraiU  des  fonctiont  elUptiques,  Partie  2, 
Gh.  5  (Paris,  1888).  The  subject  has  been  investigated  further  by  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Math.  Ann. ,. 
Bd.  62  (1899). 
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276.    Stability  of  circular  ring  under  normal  pressure. 

When  the  oentral-liDe  in  the  unstressed  state  is  a  circle  of  radius  a,  and  the  rod  is  very 
slightly  bent,  equation  (49)  can  be  written  in  the  approximate  form 


d^u 


+t*»c  + 


where  l/u  and  B  are  the  polar  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  central-line  referred  to  0  as 
oiigin,  and  c  is  a  constant.  The  value  of  u  differs  very  little  from  1/a,  and  we  may  there- 
fore put  2£=l/a+£,  where  £  is  small,  and  obtain  the  approximate  equation 

d0^     ^         B     ^ 

Hence  £  is  of  the  form  iQGO&{n6-\-y\  where  (0  and  y  are  constants,  and  n  is  given  by 
the  equation 

n«-l  +  Xa8/A 

Now  the  function  (  must  be  periodic  in  B  with  period  Sir,  for,  otherwise,  the  rod  would 
not  continue  to  form  a  complete  ring.  Hence  n  must  be  an  integer.  If  n  were  1,  the  circle 
would  be  displaced  without  deformation.  The  least  value  of  the  pressure  X  by  which  any 
deformation  of  the  circular  form  can  be  produced  is  obtained  by  putting  n=2.  We  infer 
that,  if  X<3B/a%  the  ring  simply  contracts  under  the  pressure,  but  the  ring  tends  to 
collapse  if 

X>3B/a\      (50)* 

276.    Height  consistent  with  stabilityf. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  rod  under  forces  applied 
along  its  length,  we  consider  the  problem  of  a  vertical  column, 
of  uniform  material  and  cross-section,  bent  by  its  own  weight. 
Let  a  long  thin  rod  be  set  up  in  a  vertical  plane  so  that  the 
lower  end  is  constrained  to  remain  vertical,  and  suppose  the 
length  to  be  so  great  that  the  rod  bends.  Take  the  origin  of 
fixed  axes  of  x  and  y  at  the  lower  end,  draw  the  axis  of  x 
vertically  upwards  and  the  axis  of  y  horizontally  in  the  plane 
of  bending.  (See  Fig.  63.)  For  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion 
of  the  rod  contained  between  any  section  and  the  free  end,  we 
resolve  along  the  normal  to  the  central-line,  and  then,  since 
the  central-line  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  axis  of  x,  we 
find  the  equation 

"     I     dx' 

where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  rod.  The  equation  of  equilibrium  dG/ds  +  iV=  0 
can,  therefore,  be  replaced  by  the  approximate  equation 

l-x 


Fig.  68. 


5^+^S^P  =  0, 


.(51) 


dx>  •   "      I 

where  p  is  written  for  dy/dx.    The  terminal  conditions  are  that  dp/dx  vanishes 
at  X  s=  Z,  and  y  and  p  vanish  at  x  «  0. 

*  The  result  is  due  to  M.  L^vy,  loe.  eit. 

t  The  theoiy  is  due  to  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Cambridge  Phil.  8oe,  Proe,,  vol.  4  (1881).     It  has 
been  discussed  critically  by  C.  Chree,  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  7  (1892). 
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Equation  (51)  can  be  transformed  into  Bessel's  equation  by  the  sub- 
stitutions 

^'i\/(S)<^-^>*     l'  =  ''(^-^)* (52) 

It  becomes 

and  the  primitive  is  of  the  form 

p  =  [A'Ji(^  +  B'J^(S)](l-yi)i,   (53) 

where  A'  and  B'  are  constants. 

To  make  dp/dx  vanish  at  x~Z  we  must  have  A^  =  0,  and  to  make  p 
vanish  at  x  =  0  we  must  have  */lj(f)  =  0  at  ^  —  ^l(W/B)K  Hence  the 
critical  length  is  given  by  the  equation 

3.2   B   ■*"-+<^   ^  3.6...(3n).2.5...(3n-l)    B^    +•••-"• 

The  lowest  root  of  this  equation  for  l^W/B  is  (7 .  91 ...),  and  we  infer  that  the 
rod  will  be  bent  by  its  own  weight  if  the  length  exceeds  (2. 83  ...)V(-S/Tr). 

Greenhill  {loc.  cit.  p.  405)  has  worked  out  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
rod  is  of  varying  section,  and  has  applied  his  results  to  the  explanation  of  the 
forms  and  growth  of  trees. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

VIBRATIONS  OF  RODS.    PROBLEMS  OF  DYNAMICAL  RESISTANCE. 

277.  The  vibrations  of  thin  rods  or  bars,  straight  and  prismatic  when 
unstressed,  fall  naturally  into  three  classes :  longitudinal,  torsional,  lateral. 
The  "longitudinal"  vibrations  are  characterized  by  the  periodic  extension 
and  contraction  of  elements  of  the  central-line,  and,  for  this  reason,  they  will 
sometimes  be  described  as  " extensional."  The  "lateral"  vibrations  are 
characterized  by  the  periodic  bending  and  straightening  of  portions  of  the 
central-line,  as  points  of  this  line  move  to  and  fro  at  right  angles  to  its 
unstrained  direction ;  for  this  reason  they  will  sometimes  be  described  as 
"flexural."  In  Chapter  xii.  we  investigated  certain  modes  of  vibration 
of  a  circular  cylinder.  Of  these  modes  one  class  are  of  strictly  torsional  type, 
and  other  classes  are  effectively  of  extensional  and  flexural  types  when  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  is  large  compared  with  the  radius  of  its  cross-section. 
We  have  now  to  explain  how  the  theory  of  such  vibrations  for  a  thin  rod  ot 
any  form  of  cross-section  can  be  deduced  from  the  theory  of  Chapter  xvili. 

In  order  to  apply  this  theory  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  ordinary 
approximations  described  in  Articles  255  and  258  hold  when  the  rod  is 
vibrating.  This  assumption  may  be  partially  justified  by  the  observation 
that  the  equations  of  motion  are  the  same  as  equations  of  equilibrium  under 
certain  body  forces — the  reversed  kinetic  reactions.  It  then  amounts  to 
assuming  that  the  mode  of  distribution  of  these  forces  is  not  such  as  to 
invalidate  seriously  the  approximate  equations  (21),  (22),  (23)  of  Article 
258.  The  assumption  may  be  put  in  another  form  in  the  statement  that, 
when  the  rod  vibrates,  the  internal  strain  in  the  portion  between  two 
neighbouring  cross-sections  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  that  portion  were 
in  equilibrium  under  tractions  on  its  ends,  which  produce  in  it  the  instan- 
taneous extension,  twist  and  curvature.  No  complete  justification  of  this 
assumption  has  been  given,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  results,  already  cited, 
which  are  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  circular  cylinder.  It  seems  to  be 
legitimate  to  state  that  the  assumption  gives  a  better  approximation  in  the 
case  of  the  graver  modes  of  vibration,  which  are  the  most  important,  than  in 
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the  case  of  the  modes  of  greater  frequency,  and   that,  for  the  former, 
the  approximation  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  various  modes  of  vibration  have  been  investigated  so  fully  by  Lord 
Rayleigh*  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  obtain  the 
equations  of  vibration.  After  forming  these  equations  we  shall  apply  them 
to  the  discussion  of  some  problems  of  dynamical  resistance. 

278.    Extensional  vibrations. 

Let  w  be  the  displacement,  parallel  to  the  central-line,  of  the  centroid  of 
that  cross-section  which,  in  the  equilibrium  state,  is  at  a  distance  8  from 
some  chosen  point  of  the  line.  Then  the  extension  is  dw/ds,  and  the  tension 
is  Ea){dwjds),  where  E  is  Young's  modulus,  and  a>  the  area  of  a  cross- 
section.  The  kinetic  reaction,  estimated  per  unit  of  length  of  the  rod,  is 
po)  {ihujdt%  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  material.  The  equation  of  motion, 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  equations  of  equilibrium  in  Article  254,  is 

^3^=^a> (^> 

The  condition  to  be  satisfied  at  a  free  end  is  dw/ds  =  0 ;  at  a  fixed  end  w 

vanishes. 

If  we  form  the  equation  of  motion  by  the  energy-method  (Article  115)  we  may  take 
account  of  the  inertia  of  the  lateral  motion  t  by  which  the  cross-sections  are  extended 
or  contracted  in  their  own  planes.  If  ^  and  y  are  the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  a  cross- 
section,  referred  to  axes  drawn  through  its  centroid,  the  lateral  displacements  are 

where  <r  is  Poisson's  ratio.     Hence  the  kinetic  energy  per  unit  of  length  is 


i'-m-'H^)'}- 


where  E  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  cross-section  about  the  central-line.    The  potential 
energy  per  unit  of  length  is 

and,  therefore,  the  variational  equation  of  motion  is 


d 


/*/[»-((IT-^'(S^)l-»^g)> 


where  the  integration  with  respect  to  «  is  taken  along  the  rod.    In  forming  the  variations 
we  use  the  identities 

*  Theory  of  Sound,  Chapters  vii.  and  viii. 

t  The  lateral  strain  is  already  taken  into  aocount  when  the  tension  is  expressed  as  the  product 
of  E  and  <a  {dw/dt).  If  the  longitudinal  strain  alone  were  considered  the  constant  that  enters  into 
the  expression  for  the  tension  would  not  be  E  but  \+2fA. 
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and,  on  int^rating  by  parts,  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficient  of  Sw  under  the  sign  of 
double  integration,  we  obtain  the  equation 

w-^^mfij'^d^ (2) 

By  retaining  the  term  paK^dho/dg^dt^  we  should  obtain  the  correction  of  the  velocity 
of  wave-propagation  which  was  found  by  Pochhammer  and  Chree  (Article  201),  or  the 
correction  of  the  frequency  of  free  vibration  which  was  calculated  by  Lord  Rayleigh*. 

279.    Torsional  vibrations. 

Let  sir  denote  the  relative  angular  displacement  of  two  cross-sections,  so 
that  dyjr/ds  is  the  twist  of  the  rod.  The  centroids  of  the  sections  are  not 
displaced,  but  the  component  displacements  of  a  point  in  a  cross-section 
parallel  to  axes  of  x  and  y,  chosen  as  before,  are  —  ^jry  and  yjrx.  The  torsional 
couple  is  C  {^jds\  where  C  is  the  torsional  rigidity.  The  moment  of  the 
kinetic  reactions  about  the  central-line,  estimated  per  unit  of  length  of  the 
rod,  is  p(oK^{d^/dt^),  The  equation  of  motion,  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  third  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  (11)  of  Article  254,  is 


P'^-^-O^ (3) 


The  condition  to  be  satisfied  at  a  free  end  is  8^/da  =  0 ;   at  a  fixed  end  yjr 
vanishes. 

When  we  apply  the  energy-method,  we  may  take  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  motion 
by  which  the  cross-sections  are  deformed  into  curved  surfaces.  Let  <f>  be  the  torsion 
function  for  the  section  (Article  216).  Then  the  longitudinal  displacement  is  <^  (9^/90> 
and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  rod  per  unit  of  length  is 

The  potential  energy  is  iC(9^/3*)*,  and  the  equation  of  vibration,  formed  as  before,  is 


^K'^.,(f^^^)^%^0^. 


By  inserting  in  this  equation  the  values  of  C  and  j<f>*dc»  that  belong  to  the  section,  we 
could  obtain  an  equation  of  motion  of  the  same  form  as  (2)  and  could  work  out  a 
correction  for  the  velocity  of  wave-propagation  and  the  frequency  of  any  mode  of  vibration. 
In  the  case  of  a  circular  cylinder  there  is  no  correction  and  the  velocity  of  propagation  is 
that  found  in  Article  200. 

280.     Flexural  vibrations. 

Let  the  rod  vibrate  in  a  principal  plane,  which  we  take  to  be  that  of 
{x,  z)  as  defined  in  Article  252.  Let  u  denote  the  displacement  of  the 
centroid  of  any  section  at  right  angles  to  the  unstrained  central-line.  We 
may  take  the  angle  between  this  line  and  the  tangent  of  the  strained  central- 
line  to  be  dujda,  and  the  curvature  to  be  dhbfd^.  The  flexural  couple  G'  is 
B  dhLJds^,  where  B  =  Ewhf^,  k'  being  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section 

*  Theory  of  Soufid,  %  167. 
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about  an  axis  through  its  centroid  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  bending. 
The  magnitude  of  the  kinetic  reaction,  estimated  per  unit  of  length,  is,  for  a 
first  approximation, /^o)  (dhi/d^\  and  its  direction  is  that  of  the  displacement  u. 
The  longitudinal  displacement  of  any  point  is  —x(^uld8)\  and  therefore 
the  moment  of  the  kinetic  reactions,  estimated  per  unit  of  length,  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  bending  is  ptok'^  (d^u/dsdt^).  The  equations 
of  vibration  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  second  equation  of  each  of  the 
sets  of  equations  of  equilibrium  (10)  and  (11)  of  Article  254  are 

^  =  pa,g^.    E<.k^^+N=>pa,k'^^, (4) 

and,  on  eliminating  N,  we  have  the  equation  of  vibration 

'©-*'a?*)-^^-S « 

If  "  rotatory  inertia  "  is  neglected  we  have  the  approximate  equation 

'i^-»'S « 

and  the  shearing  force  N  at  any  section  is  '-  Emk'^d^ujdsi^.  At  a  free  end 
colds'  and  d^u/d^  vanish,  at  a  clamped  end  u  and  bii/ds  vanish,  at  a 
"supported"  end  u  and  dhi/ds^  vanish. 

By  retaining  the  term  representing  the  efifect  of  rotatory  inertia  we  could  obtain 
a  correction  of  the  velocity  of  wave-propagation,  or  of  the  frequency  of  vibration,  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  previously  mentioned*.  Another  correction,  which  may  be  of  the 
same  degree  of  importance  as  this  when  the  section  of  the  rod  does  not  possess  kinetic 
symmetry,  may  be  obtained  by  the  energy-method,  by  taking  account  of  the  inertia  of  the 
motion  by  which  the  cross-sections  are  distorted  in  their  own  planes  t.  The  components 
of  displacement  parallel  to  axes  of  x  and  y  in  the  plane  of  the  crbss-section,  the  axia 
of  X  being  in  the  plane  of  bending,  are 

and  the  kinetic  energy  per  unit  of  length  is  expressed  correctly  to  terms  of  the  fourth 
order  in  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  by  the  formula 

where  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section  about  an  axis  through  its  centroid 
drawn  in  the  plane  of  bending.  The  term  in  o-  (lif^  -  k^)  depends  on  the  inertia  of  the 
motion  by  which  the  cross-sections  are  distorted  in  their  planes,  and  the  term  in  i;^^ 
depends  on  the  rotatory  inertia.     The  potential  energy  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

*  Of.  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  §  186. 

t  The  croBs-sections  are  distorted  into  carved  sarfaces  and  inclined  obliquely  to  the  strained 
central-line,  but  the  inertia  of  these  motions  would  give  a  much  smaller  correction. 
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The  variational  equation  of  motion  is 


In  forming  the  variations  we  use  the  identities 


8««  a«a 


as  well  as  identities  of  the  types  used  in  Article  278.    The  resulting  equation  of  motion  is 

p[^-{*-(l-)+*'<r}g^]  — ^*"g (7) 

Corrections  of  the  energy  such  as  that  considered  here  will,  of  course,  affect  the 
terminal  conditions  at  a  free,  or  supported  end,  as  well  as  the  differential  equation  of 
vibration.  Since  they  rest  on  the  assumption  that  the  internal  strain  in  any  small 
portion  of  the  vibrating  rod  contained  between  neighbouring  cross-sections  is  the  same  as 
in  a  prism  in  which  the  right  extension,  or  twist,  or  curvature  is  produced  by  forces 
applied  at  the  ends  and  holding  the  prism  in  equilibrium,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  very 
rigorously  established.  Lord  Rayleigh  (Joe,  cit,)  calls  attention  to  the  increase  of  im- 
portance of  such  corrections  with  the  frequency  of  the  vibration.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  the  validity  of  the  fundamental  assumption  diminishes  as  the  frequency 
rises. 

281.     Rod  fixed  at  one  end  and  struck  longitudinally  at  the  other*. 

We  shall  illustrate  the  application  of  the  theory  of  vibrations  to  problems 
of  dynamical  resistance  by  solving  some  problems  in  which  a  long  thin  rod  is 
thrown  into  extensional  vibration  by  shocks  or  moving  loads. 

We  take  first  the  problem  of  a  rod  fixed  at  one  end  and  struck  at  the 
other  by  a  massive  body  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  rod. 
We  measure  t  from  the  instant  of  impact  and  8  from  the  fixed  end,  and 
we  denote  by  I  the  length  of  the  rod,  by  m  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the 
striking  body  to  that  of  the  rod,  by  V  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  instant 
of  impact,  by  w  the  longitudinal  displacement,  and  by  a  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  extensional  waves  in  the  rod. 

The  differential  equation  of  extensional  vibration  is 

3^=^  35^ ^^^ 

The  terminal  condition  at  « =  0  is  w  =  0.  The  terminal  condition  at 
8^1  18  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  striking  body,  or  it  is 

"'^S'='-"'l^ ^^> 

*  Gf.  J.  BoasBinesq,  Applications  des  potentieU...,  pp.  508  et  8eq.,  or  Saint-Yenant  in  the 
*  Annotated  Clebsch,*  NoU  finale  du  §  60  and  Changements  et  odditionM, 
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since  the  pressure  at  the  end  is,  in  the  notation  of  Article  278,  —  E(d  (dw/ds), 
and  Eco/a^  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  rod  per  unit  of  length.  The  initial 
condition  is  that,  when  ^=0,  w^O  for  all  values  of  8  between  0  and  I, 

but   Si,t   8=^1 

Urn        {dw/dt)^-V, (10) 

since  the  velocity  of  the  struck  end  becomes,  at  the  instant  of  impact, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  striking  body. 

We  have  to  determine  w  for  positive  values  of  t,  and  for  all  values  of 
8  between  0  and  I,  by  means  of  these  equations  and  conditions.  The  first 
step  is  to  express  the  solution  of  the  differential  equation  (8)  in  the  form 

w=f(at-'s)  +  F(at  +  8\ (11) 

where  /  and  F  denote  arbitrary  functions. 

The  second  step  is  to  use  the  terminal  condition  at  «  =  0  to  eliminate  one 
of  the  arbitrary  functions.     This  condition  gives  in  fact 

fiat)  +  F(at)  =  0, 

and  we  may,  therefore,  write  the  solution  of  equation  (8)  in  the  form 

w=f(at-8)-f(at'\-8) (12) 

The  third  step  is  to  use  the  initial  conditions  to  determine  the  function  / 
in  a  certain  interval.  We  think  of  /  as  a  function  of  an  argument  f,  which 
may  be  put  equal  to  at  — 8  or  at'\-8  when  required.  Since  dw/d8  and  dw/dt 
vanish  with  t  for  all  values  of  8  between  0  and  I  we  have, 

when    Z>?>0,     -/'(-f)-/'(D  =  0,    /'(-?)-/'(?)  =  0. 

Hence  it ' follows  that,  when  1>^>  —  I,f(^)  vanishes  and  /(f)  is  a 
constant  which  can  be  taken  to  be  zero ;  or  we  have  the  result 

when     Z>?>-Z,    /(?)  =  0 (13) 

The  fourth  step  is  to  use  the  terminal  condition  (9)  a,t  8  =  1  to  form  an 
equation  by  means  of  which  the  value  of  /(f)  as  a  function  of  f  can  be 
determined  outside  the  interval  Z  >  f  >  —  Z.  The  required  equation,  called 
the  "continuing  equation*,"  is 

rrd  [/"  {at  - 1)  -/"  (at  +  I)]  =/'  (at  - 1)  +/'  (at  +  I), 

or,  as  it  may  be  written, 

/"  (t)  +  (l/ml)/'  (5)  =/"  (r  -  20  -  il/nU)f'  (r  -  20 (14) 

We  regard  this  equation  in  the  first  instance  as  an  equation  to  determine 
/'(f).  The  right-hand  member  is  known,  it  has  in  fact  been  shown  to  be 
zero,  in  the  interval  3l>  ^>  I.  We  may  therefore  determine  the  form  of 
/'(f)  in  this  interval  by  integrating  the  equation  (14).  The  constant  of 
integration  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  the  condition  (10).     The  function 

*  Equation  promotrice  of  Saint-Venant. 
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f  (f )  will  then  be  known  in  the  interval  3Z  >  f  >  i,  and  therefore  the  right- 
hand  member  of  (14)  is  known  in  the  interval  5Z  >  f  >  3Z.  We  determine 
the  form  of /'(5)  in  this  interval  by  integrating  the  equation  (14),  and  we 
determine  the  constant  of  integration  by  the  condition  that  there  is  no  dis- 
continuity in  the  velocity  at  5  =  Z  after  the  initial  instant.  The  function 
/'(f)  will  then  be  known  in  the  interval  hi  >  ?>  3Z.  By  proceeding  in  this 
way  we  can  determine  /'  (f)  for  all  values  of  %  which  exceed  —  L 

The  integral  of  (14)  is  always  of  the  form 

/'  (0  =  Ce-f^  +  e-*>^Jef^  {/"  (f-  20  -  ^f  ((f  -  20}  d?. . .  .(15) 

where  (7  is  a  constant  of  integration.  When  3Z  >  f  >  Z  the  expression  under 
the  sign  of  integration  vanishes,  and  /'  (f )  is  of  the  form  Ce~^^.  Now  the 
condition  (10)  gives 

a[/'(-Z  +  0)^/'(Z  +  0)]  =  -F,  or/'(Z  +  0)=F/a. 
Hence  Ce^^^^  Vja^  and  we  have  the  result 

when3Z>?>Z,    /'(?)  = -e-^^-'^'^'.      (16) 

We  observe  that /'(f)  is  discontinuous  at  5"=  Z. 
When  6Z  >  f  >  3Z  we  have 

/"(f-  21)  -  {llml)f(^-  21)  =  -  2(F/mZa)6-<^-«)/'»', 
and  equation  (15)  can  be  written 

/'(f)=:  Ce-«^-  2(F/mZa)(f-  3Z)e-<«^-»^K 
The  condition  of  continuity  of  velocity  at  «  =  Z  at  the  instant  t  =  2l/a  gives 

f  (Z  -  0)  -/'  (3Z  -  0)  =/'  (^  +  0)  -/'  (3Z  +  0), 

F  F 

or  -  — e-^  =  - —  (7e-»'«», 

a  a 

giving  C  =  (  r/a)  (e'f^  +  6»/"»). 

Hence,  when  5Z  >  f  >  3Z, 

/'(f)  =  Ze-(^-^/«^  +  J|l-J^(?-3Z)|6"«--'^»'-' (17) 

When  7Z  >  f  >  5Z  we  have 
/"  (C- 20  -  ;^/' (? -  20  =  -  ^ [«-<f-^'^  +  2e-'f-*'»^ 

and  equation  (15)  can  be  written 

air  oy 

f  (f)  =  Ce-^ ""  ^  (^~  ^^)  [e-^i-'^f'^  +  2e-<f-«'^  +  ^  (?-  5Z)»  e-^^-^'^K 
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The  condition  of  continuity  of  velocity  at  «  =  Z  at  the  instant  t »  4il/a  gives 

/'(3Z-0)-/'(5Z-0)=/'(3Z  +  0)-/'(5/  +  0), 
V  V  4V  V 


a 


a 


ma 


a 


giving  0  =  —  jc^  +  ( 1 j^^  +  €^"^1 .     Hence,  when  7Z  >  f  >  5/, 

The  function  /(if)  can  be  determined  by  integrating  /'(f),  and  the 
constant  of  integration  is  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  there  is 
no  sudden  change  in  the  displacement  at  8  =  L  This  condition  gives,  by 
putting  ^  =  0,  2l/a,  ...  such  equations  as 

0=/(-i  +  0)-/(Z  +  0), 

f(l  -  0)  -/(3Z  -  0)  =/(Z  +  0)  -/(3i  +  0), 

from  which,  since  /(  —  ^  +  0)  and  /(^  —  0)  vanish,  we  find 

/(UO)  =  0=/(Z-0),    /(3Z  +  0)=/(3Z^0),  .... 

Hence  there  is  no  discontinuity  in  /(?),  as  is  otherwise  evident,  since 
/'(?)  possesses  only  finite  discontinuities  separated  by  intervals  in  which  it 
is  continuous.  We  have  therefore  merely  to  integrate  /'  (f )  in  each  of  the 
intervals  Sl>  ^>l,  52  >  f  >  32,  . . .  and  determine  the  constants  of  integration 
so  that  /(Z)  =  0  and /(f)  is  continuous.     We  find  the  following  results : 

when   3Z>f>Z, 
/(?)  =  (mlV/a){l  -  e-^i-^^f"^} ; 
when    5Z  >  f  >  SI, 


/©"-•^f-"- +  ^{l+;J-,(t-30}.-« 


-(C'-aDlml . 


f^^  =  ^{l.e-'i-'>-^]+'^^^ 


when   7l>^> 51, 

2 


y  ...(19) 


a 


a 


1  + 


ml 


(r-3o}e-<f- 


,-(^-8/)/m/ 


mlV 


a 


1  + 


mH' 


{^-omeri^-^if^l 


I 


The  solution  expresses  the  result  that,  at  the  instant  of  impact,  a  wave 
of  compression  sets  out  from  the  struck  end,  and  travels  towards  the  fixed 
end,  where  it  is  reflected.  The  motion  of  the  striking  body  generates 
a  continuous  series  of  such  waves,  which  advance  towards  the  fixed  end, 
and  are  reflected  there. 
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In  the  above  solution  we  h&ve  proceeded  as  if  the  striking  body  became  attached  to  the 
rod,  so  that  the  condition  (9)  holds  for  all  positive  values  of  t ;  but,  if  the  bodies  remain 
detached,  the  solution  continues  to  hold  so  long  only  as  there  is  positive  pressure  between 
the  rod  and  the  striking  body.  When,  in  the  above  solution,  the  pressure  at  «»?  becomes 
negative,  the  impact  ceases.  This  happens  when  f  {at-l)-\rf'  {(U+l)  becomes  negative. 
So  long  as  2^  >  or  >0  this  expression  is  equal  to  (  Vja)  e~^*^  which  is  positive.  When 
4l>at>2l,  it  is 

a 


[■+-»('- ^]. 


which  vanishes  when  2a^/?n/«4/7W+2+e"*^,  and  this  equation  can  have  a  root  in  the 
interval  41  >  at  >  21  if  2+e~*'**<4/m.  Now  the  equation  2+e-^'*=s4/m  has  a  root 
lying  between  m = 1  and  m  —  2,  viz. :  m  « 1  -73. ...  Hence,  if  m  <  1  '73,  the  impact  ceases  at 
an  instant  in  the  interval  4l/a>t>2l/a,  and  this  instant  is  given  by  the  equation 

ic  -  (2+m+i  m«-«^). 
a  ' 

If  m>l*73  we  may  in  like  manner  determine  whether  or  no  the  impact  ceases  at 
an  instant  in  the  interval  6l/a>t>^/a,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  shown  also  that  the 
greatest  compression  of  the  rod  occurs  at  the  fixed  end,  and  that,  if  m  <  5,  its  value 
is  2  (1  +e"*^)  V/a,  but,  if  m>5,  its  value  is  approximately  equal  to  (1  +\/m)  Via,  If  the 
problem  were  treated  as  a  statical  problem  by  neglecting  the  inertia  of  the  rod,  the 
greatest  compression  would  be  Jm  ( V/a).  For  further  details  in  regard  to  this  problem 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  authorities  cited  on  p.  411. 

282.     Rod  firee  at  one  end  and  struck  longitudinally  at  the  other*. 

When  the  end  « aO  is  free,  dwids  vanishes  at  this  end  for  all  values  of  t,  or  we  have 
-/'  {cUHJ^'  (at) =0.     Hence  we  may  put  F{0  =/(f)  and  write  instead  of  (12), 

w=f{at-s)-{-f{at-\-8\ 
and,  as  before,  we  find  that /(f)  vanishes  in  the  interval  1>C>  -  L 
The  continuing  equation  is  now 

/"(0+(lM)/'(f)=-r(f-20+(l/m;)/'(f-20 
and  the  discontinuity  of/'(f)at  f  =s^  is  determined  by  the  equation 

a[/'(-^+0)+/'(^+0)]»-F,    or    /'(;+0)--F/a. 

Hence  we  find  the  results  : 

when  3Z>f  >?,    /' (f)  =  -  -^c- (f-'Vmi, 

a 

when  5?>f>3^, 
/(f)=  -^^-(^-»)/«'+-?|l-  |^(f-3/)}«-(f-«)/nu. 

Now  the  extension  at  *=^  is  /'  {at+l)-f'  (at- 1),  and,  until  t^^lja^  this  is 

-(7/a) «-«'/"»', 

which  is  negative,  so  that  the  pressure  remains  positive  until  the  instant  t^2l/a ;  but, 
immediately  after  this  instant,  the  extension  becomes  (V/a) (2-  e~^),  which  is  positive,  so 

*  Of.  J.  Booflsinesq,  loc.  eit.  p.  411. 
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that  the  preesure  vanishes,  and  the  impact  ceases  at  the  instant  ^=2^/a,  that  is  to  say 
after  the  time  taken  by  a  wave  of  extension  to  travel  over  twice  the  length  of  the  rod. 
The  wave  generated  at  the  struck  end  at  the  instant  of  impact  is  a  wave  of  compression  ; 
it  is  reflected  at  the  free  end  as  a  wave  of  extension.  The  impact  ceases  when  this 
reflected  wave  reaches  the  end  in  contact  with  the  striking  body.  The  state  of  the  rod 
and  the  velocity  of  the  striking  body  at  this  instant  are  determined  by  the  above  formukB. 
The  body  moves  with  velocity  F«"*/*»  in  the  same  direction  as  before  the  impact ;  and  the 
rod  moves  in  the  same  direction,  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  mass  being  ^7(1  -«-*/"*). 
The  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  rod  is  2  Ve~^/^  cosh  {s/ml),  and  the  extension  at  any  point 

of  it  is  2  ( V/a)  e  ™  sinh  {s/ml),  so  that  the  rod  rebounds  vibrating. 

283.     Rod  loaded  suddenly. 

Let  a  massive  body  be  suddenly  attached  without  velocity  to  the  lower 
end  of  a  rod,  which  is  hanging  vertically  with  its  upper  end  fixed.  With  a 
notation  similar  to  that  in  Article  281,  we  can  write  down  the  equation  of 
vibration  in  the  form 

3^=^  3^+^' (20) 

and  the  value  of  w  in  the  equilibrium  state  is  ^gs  (21  —  «)/a*.      Hence  we 

write 

w  =  ^g8(2l-8)la''  +  w,  (21) 

and  then  w'  must  be  of  the  form 

w'  =  <f>(at  -  a)  "  (l>(cU  -{-  8), (22) 

and,  as  before,  we  find  that,  in  the  interval  l>  ^>  —  I,  4>(^  vanishes. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  the  attached  mass  is 

(a^L=^-^(arL <'"> 

which  gives  the  continuing  equation 

f'(?)  +  ^if(D  =  f'(r-20-^^'(?-20-f,. (24) 

and  the  constants  of  integration  are  to  be  determined  so  that  there  is  no 
discontinuity  of  velocity  or  of  displacement.    We  find  the  following  results  : — 

when  3Z  >  f  >  Z, 


4>\K)^-^M[^-^''^-^''^l 


a 

Vilml 


\    (25) 


^(0  =  -|m.i4y-l+«-.f- 


Further  the  equations  by  which  <f>{^)  are  determined  in  this  problem 
can  be  identified  with  those  by  which /(f)  was  determined  in  Article  281  by 
writing  —  gja  for  V,  The  solution  is  not  restricted  to  the  range  of  values  of 
t  within  which  the  tension  at  the  lower  end  remains  one-signed. 


I 


\ 
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The  expression  for  the  extension  at  any  point  is 

g  (l-s)la^'<f>'  {at-  s)  -  <f>'  (a<+«), 

and,  at  the  fixed  end,  this  is  equal  to 

Iff/a*  -  2<^'  {at),  or  ^/a«+2  (g/a  V)f{at\ 

where  /  is  the  function  so  denoted  in  Article  281.  The  maximum  value  occurs  when 
f'{at)^0. 

Taking  msl,  so  that  the  attached  mass  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  rod,  we  find  from 
(16)  that/'(a^)  does  not  vanish  before  t^Zl/a,  but  from  (17)  that  it  vanishes  between 
t^Sl/a  and  t^blja  if  the  equation 

l  +  e«{l-2(f-30/0«0 

has  a  root  in  the  interval  6i>f>3Z.  The  root  is  f=:;{3+i(l  +  l/«^)},  or  f=i  (3-568), 
which  is  in  this  interval.    The  greatest  extension  at  the  fixed  end  is 

^  {l+2c-«-fi«[-l  +  e«{l  +  2(0-568)}]}, 

or  {Igla^)  (1  +  4«-«-««),  or  (3*27)  Igja^.  The  statical  strain  at  the  fixed  end,  when  the  rod 
supports  the  attached  mass  in  equilibrium,  is  2^/a^,  and  the  ratio  of  the  maximum 
dynamical  strain  to  this  is  1*63  :  1.    This  strain  occurs  at  the  instant  ^=(3*568)  I  la. 

•Taking  m>s2,  so  that  the  attached  mass  is  twice  the  mass  of  the  rod,  we  find  from  (16) 
that  /'  {at)  does  not  vanish  before  t^MJUy  but  from  (17)  that  it  vanishes  between  tf^Zlja 
and  t^blja  if  the  equation 

l+e{l-(f-30/0=0 

has  a  root  in  the  interval  5^>f>3^.  The  root  is  f=Z(4-i-l/e),  or  f =^(4-368),  which  is 
in  this  interval.    The  greatest  extension  at  the  fixed  end  is 

^  {1 +4e-JP-«»)  [- 1 +(1  + 1-368)  e]}, 
a 

or  ^^/a*(l+8«~<*-®*)  or  {5-04)  Ig/a^  The  statical  strain  in  this  case  is  3^^/a",  and  the 
ratio  of  the  maximum  dynamical  strain  to  the  statical  strain  is  1-68  : 1.  This  strain 
occurs  at  the  instant  £»  (4*368)  ^/a. 

Taking  m=4,  so  that  the  attached  mass  is  four  times  the  mass  of  the  rod,  we  find 
that  f  {at)  does  not  vanish  before  t=^bl/a,  but  from  (18)  that  it  vanishes  between  t^bl/a 
and  t=7l/a  if  the  equation 

i-i{(f~50/Q^*+[i-(f-60/^+A(f-5W^']«=o 

has  a  root  in  the  interval  7Z>f>5i.  The  smaller  root  is  f=^  (6*183),  which  is  in  this 
interval.     The  greatest  extension  at  the  fixed  end  is 

g[:«-„-«-«{.-(..lC-!),.,(,,.<t?2!),}], 

where  C  is  given  by  the  above  equation.     The  extension  in  question  is  therefore 

^  [9+8<?-i(i*iM)  {2tf-*  -  (1-183)}], 
a 

which  is  found  to  be  (9*18)  {Ig/a^,  The  statical  strain  in  this  case  is  5  {Ig/a*),  and  the 
ratio  of  the  maximum  dynamical  strain  to  the  statical  strain  is  1*84  nearly.  This  strain 
occurs  at  the  instant  ^s  (6*183)  l/a. 

The  noteworthy  result  is  that,  even  when  the  attached  mass  is  not  a  large  multiple  of 
the  mass  of  the  rod,  the  greatest  strain  due  to  sudden  loading  does  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  theoretical  limit,  viz.  twice  the  statical  strain.     (Of.  Article  84.) 

L.  B.  27 


I 

\ 
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284.    Loxxgitudixxal  impact  of  rods. 

The  problem  of  the  longitudinal  impact  of  two  rods  or  bars  has  been 
solved  by  means  of  analysis  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  Article  281*.  It  is 
slightly  more  complicated,  because  different  undetermined  functions  are 
required  to  express  the  states  of  the  two  bars ;  but  it  is  simpler  because 
these  functions  are  themselves  simple.  The  problem  can  be  solved  also  by 
considering  the  propagation  of  waves  along  the  two  rods+.  The  extension  € 
and  velocity  v  at  the  front  of  an  extensional  wave  travelling  along  a  rod  are 
connected  by  the  equation  €  =  —  v/a.  (Cf.  Article  205.)  The  same  relation 
holds  at  any  point  of  a  wave  of  compression  travelling  entirely  in  one 
direction,  as  is  obvious  from  the  formula  w=f{at  —  8)  which  chanicterizes 
such  a  wave.  When  a  wave  of  compression  travelling  along  the  rod  reaches 
a  free  end,  it  is  reflected ;  and  the  nature  of  the  motion  and  strain  in  the 
reflected  wave  is  most  simply  investigated  by  regarding  the  rod  as  produced 
indefinitely,  and  supposing  a  wave  to  travel  in  the  opposite  direction  along 
the  continuation  of  the  rod  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  two  waves  are 
superposed,  there  is  no  compression  at  the  end  section.  It  is  clear  that  the 
velocity  propagated  with  the  *'  image  "  wave  in  the  continuation  of  the  rod 
must  be  the  same  as  that  propagated  with  the  original  wave,  and  that  the 
extension  propagated  with  the  "  image  "  wave  must  be  equal  numerically  to 
the  compression  in  the  original  wave}. 

Now  let  I,  V  be  the  lengths  of  the  rods,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
material  and  cross-section  §,  and  let  F,  F'  be  their  velocities,  supposed  to  be 
in  the  same  sense.  We  shall  take  I  >  V.  When  the  rods  come  into  contact 
the  ends  at  the  junction  take  a  common  velocity,  which  is  determined  by  the 
condition  that  the  system  consisting  of  two  very  small  contiguous  portions  of 
the  rods,  which  have  their  motions  changed  in  the  same  very  short  time,  does 
not,  in  that  time,  lose  or  gain  momentum.  The  common  velocity  must 
therefore  be  \{y+  F').  Waves  set  out  from  the  junction  and  travel  along 
both  rods,  and  the  velocity  of  each  element  of  either  rod,  relative  to  the  rod 
as  a  whole,  when  the  wave  reaches  it,  is  \{Vf^V')y  so  that  the  waves  are 
waves  of  compression,  and  the  compression  is  ^  (F*^  ^')/^- 

To  trace  the  subsequent  state  of  the  shorter  rod  l\  we  think  of  this  rod  as 
continued  indefinitely  beyond  the  free  end,  and  we  reduce  it  to  rest  by 
impressing  on  the  whole  system  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to  V\  At  the 
instant  of  impact  a  positive  wave|{  starts  from  the  junction  and  travels 
along  the  rod  ;  the  velocity  and  compression  in  this  wave  are  \  (  V^^  F')  and 

*  Saint- Venant,  J,  de  math.  {LiouvilU),  (S6r.  2),  t.  12  (1867). 
t  Cf.  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Nat,  Phil.,  Part  I,  pp.  280,  281. 
t  Cf.  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  vol.  2,  §  267. 

§  Saint- Venant,  loc.  cit.,  discusses  the  case  of  different  materials  or  sections  as  well. 
II  An  extensional  wave  is  "positive"  or  '* negative '^  according  as  the  velocity  of  the  material 
is  in  the  same  sense  as  the  velocity  of  propagation  or  in  the  opposite  sense. 


^ 
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i  {Vt-^  V')/a.  At  the  same  instant  a  negative  " image **  wave  starts  from  the 
section  distant  21'  from  the  junction  in  the  fictitious  continuation  of  the  rod ; 
the  velocity  and  extension  in  this  *'  image  "  wave  are  ^  (  V^  V)  and  J  (  V^  ^')/^- 
After  a  time  U/a  from  the  instant  of  impact  both  these  waves  reach  the  free 
end,  and  they  are  then  superposed.  Any  part  of  the  actual  rod  in  which 
they  are  superposed  becomes  unstrained  and  takes  the  velocity  Vf^V, 
When  the  reflected  wave  reaches  the  junction,  that  is  to  say  after  a  time 
21' /a  from  the  instant  of  impact,  the  whole  of  the  rod  V  is  moving  with  the 
velocity  F^  V\  and  is  unstrained.  Hence,  superposing  the  original  velocity 
V\  we  have  the  result  that,  after  the  time  taken  by  an  extensional  wave  to 
travel  over  twice  the  length  of  the  shorter  rod,  this  rod  is  unstrained  and  is 
moving  with  the  velocity  V  originally  possessed  by  the  longer  rod. 

To  trace  the  state  of  the  longer  rod  I  from  the  beginning  of  the  impsu^t, 
we  think  of  this  rod  as  continued  indefinitely  beyond  its  free  end,  and  we 
reduce  it  to  rest  by  impressing  on  the  whole  system  a  velocity  equal  and 
opposite  to  V.  At  the  instant  of  impact  a  positive  wave  starts  from  the 
junction  and  travels  along  the  rod;  the  velocity  and  compression  in  this  wave 
are  i(F'wF')  and  i(F^F')/a.  At  the  same  instant  a  negative  "image" 
wave  starts  from  the  section  distant  21  from  the  junction  in  the  fictitious 
continuation  of  the  rod;  the  velocity  and  extension  in  this  "image"  wave 
are  i(F'wF')  and  i(Vf^Vya.  After  a  time  21' /a  from  the  instant  of 
impact  the  junction  end  becomes  free  from  pressure,  and  a  rear  surface  of  the 
actual  wave  is  formed.  Hence,  the  rod  being  regarded  as  continued  in- 
definitely, the  wave  of  compression  and  the  "image"  wave  of  extension  are 
both  of  length  21'.  Immediately  after  the  instant  21' /a  the  junction  end 
becomes  unstrained  and  takes  zero  velocity.  Hence,  superposing  the  original 
velocity  F,  we  see  that  this  end  takes  actually  the  velocity  F,  so  that  the 
junction  ends  of  the  two  rods  remain  in  contact  but  without  pressure. 

The  state  of  the  longer  rod  I  between  the  instants  2V/a  and  2l/a  is 
determined  by  superposing  the  waves  of  length  2l\  which  started  out  at  the 
instant  of  impact  from  the  junction  end  and  the  section  distant  21  from  it  in 
the  fictitious  continuation  of  the  rod.  After  a  time  greater  than  l/a  these 
waves  are  superposed  over  a  finite  length  of  the  rod,  terminated  at  the  free 
end,  and  this  part  becomes  unstrained  and  takes  a  velocity  Vf*^V\  the 
velocity  —  F  being  supposed,  as  before,  to  be  impressed  on  the  system.  The 
state  of  the  rod  at  the  instant  2l/a  in  the  case  where  I  >  2V  is  different  from 
the  state  at  the  same  instant  in  the  case  where  I  <  2V,  It  I  >  21'  the  wave 
of  compression  has  passed  out  of  the  rod,  and  the  wave  of  extension  occupies 
a  length  2V  terminated  at  the  junction.  The  strain  in  this  portion  is 
extension  equal  to  \{V^V')ja  and  the  velocity  in  the  portion  is  i(F'^F'), 
the  velocity  —  F  being  impressed  as  before.  The  remainder  of  the  rod  is 
unstrained   and  has  the   velocity  zero.      Hence,  superposing  the  original 

27—2 
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velocity  V,  we  see  that  a  length  I  —  2V  terminated  at  the  free  end  has  at  this 
instant  the  velocity  V  and  no  strain,  and  the  remainder  has  the  velocity 
i  (F+  F')  and  extension  J  {V'^V')/a.  The  wave  in  the  rod  is  now  reflected 
at  the  junction,  so  that  it  becomes  a  wave  of  compression  travelling  away 
from  the  junction,  the  compression  is  ^(V^^Vya  and  the  velocity  of  the 
junction  end  becomes  V\  The  ends  that  came  into  contact  have  now 
exchanged  velocities,  and  the  rods  separate. 

If  l<  21'  the  waves  of  compression  and  extension  are,  at  the  instant  2l/a, 
superposed  over  a  length  equal  to  21  —  I  terminated  at  the  free  end,  and  the 
rest  of  the  rod  is  occupied  by  the  wave  of  extension.  The  velocity  —  F  being 
impressed  as  before,  the  portion  of  length  21'  —  I  terminated  at  the  free  end 
is  uustrained  and  has  the  velocity  V^^V^  and  the  remaining  portion  has 
extension  ^{Vf*^V')/a  and  velocity  ^(V^V),  Hence,  superposing  the 
original  velocity  F,  we  see  that  a  length  2V  —  I  terminated  at  the  free  end 
has  at  the  instant  the  velocity  F'  and  no  strain,  and  the  remainder  has  the 
velocity  i(F+  F')  and  the  extension  ^{V^V)/a.  The  wave  is  reflected  at 
the  junction,  as  in  the  other  case,  and  the  junction  end  takes  the  velocity  V. 

In  both  cases  the  rods  separate  after  an  interval  equal  to  the  time  taken 
by  a  wave  of  extension  to  travel  over  twice  the  length  of  the  longer  rod. 
The  shorter  rod  takes  the  original  velocity  of  the  longer,  and  rebounds 
without  strain;  while  the  longer  rebounds  in  a  state  of  vibration.  The 
centres  of  mass  of  the  two  rods  move  after  impact  in  the  same  way  as  if 
there  were  a  "  coefficient  of  restitution  "  equal  to  the  ratio  I :  I. 

286.    Problems    of    dsrnamical    resistance    involving    transverse 
vibration. 

The  results  obtained  in  Articles  281 — 284  illustrate  the  general  character  of  dynamical 
resistances.  Similar  methods  to  those  used  in  these  Articles  cannot  be  employed  in 
problems  that  involve  transverse  vibration  for  lack  of  a  general  functional  solution  of  the 
equation  (6)  of  Article  280*.  In  such  problems  the  best  procedure  seems  to  be  to 
express  the  displacement  as  the  sum  of  a  series  of  normal  functions,  and  to  adjust  the 
constant  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  the  series  so  as  to  satisfy  the  initial  conditions.  For 
examples  of  the  application  of  this  method  reference  may  be  made  to  Lord  Rayleight 
and  Saint-Venant]:. 

A  simplified  method  of  obtaining  an  approximate  solution  can  sometimes  be  employed. 
For  example,  suppose  that  the  problem  is  that  of  a  rod  "  supported "  at  both  ends  and 
struck  by  a  massive  body  moving  with  a  given  velocity.  After  the  impact  let  the  striking 
body  become  attached  to  the  rod.  At  any  instant  after  the  instant  of  impact  we  may, 
for  an  approximation,  regard  the  rod  as  at  rest  and  bent  by  a  certain  transverse  load 
applied  at  the  point  of  impact.  It  will  have,  at  the  point,  a  certain  deflexion,  which  is 
determined  in  terms  of  the  load  by  the  result  of  Article  247  (d).  The  load  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  between  the  rod  and  the  striking  body,  and  the  deflexion  of  the  rod  at  the  point 

*  Foorier*B  Bolution  by  means  of  definite  integrals,  given  in  the  Bulletin  dee  Sciences  h  la 
SoeUti  philomatique,  1818,  (cf.  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  toI.  1,  §  192),  is  applied  to 
problems  of  dynamical  resistanoe  by  J.  BonssineBq,  Applieationi  des  PotentieU,  pp.  456  et  »eq. 

t  Theory  of  Sound,  vol  1,  §  168.  t  See  the  *  Annotated  Clebsch,*  NoU  du  §  61. 
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of  impact  is  equal  to  the  displacement  of  the  striking  body  from  its  position  at  the  instant 
of  impact.  The  equation  of  motion  of  the  striking  body,  supposed  subjected  to  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to  this  transverse  load,  combined  with  the  conditions  that,  at  the 
instant  of  impact,  the  body  has  the  prescribed  velocity,  and  is  instantaneously  at  the 
point  of  impact,  are  sufficient  conditions  to  determine  the  displacement  of  the  striking 
body  and  the  pressure  between  it  and  the  rod  at  any  subsequent  instant.  In  this  method, 
sometimes  described  as  Cox's  method*,  the  deflexion  of  the  rod  by  the  striking  body  is 
r^;arded  as  a  statical  effect,  and  thus  this  method  is  in  a  sense  an  anticipation  of  Hertz's 
theory  of  impact  (Article  139).  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  similar  method 
was  used  also  by  Willis  and  Stokes  in  their  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  travelling 
loadt. 

A  somewhat  similar  method  has  been  employed  by  Lord  Rayleight  for  an  approximate 
determination  of  the  frequency  of  the  gravest  mode  of  transverse  vibration  of  a  rod.  He 
set  out  from  a  general  theorem  to  the  effect  that  the  frequency  of  any  dynamical  system, 
that  would  be  found  by  assuming  the  displacement  to  be  of  a  specified  type,  cannot  be  less 
than  the  frequency  of  the  gravest  mode  of  vibration  of  the  system.  For  a  rod  clamped  at 
one  end  and  free  at  the  other,  he  showed  that  a  good  approximation  to  the  frequency  may 
be  made  by  assuming  the  displacement  of  the  rod  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  if  it  were 
deflected  statically  by  a  transverse  load,  concentrated  at  a  distance  from  the  free  end 
equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  length.  This  method  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  some 
discussion  §.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  frequency  of 
the  gravest  mode  of  transverse  vibration  of  a  rod  of  variable  cross-section  ||.  It  has  been 
shown  also  that  a  method  of  successive  approximation  to  the  various  normal  functions  for 
such  a  rod,  and  their  frequencies,  can  be  founded  upon  such  solutions  as  Lord  Rayleigh's 
when  these  solutions  are  regarded  as  first  approximationslF. 

286.    The  whirling  of  shafts**. 

A  loDg  shaft  rotating  between  bearings  remains  straight  at  low  speeds, 
but  when  the  speed  is  high  enough  the  shaft  can  rotate  steadily  in  a  form  in 
which  the  central-line  is  bent.  The  shaft  is  then  said  to  "  whirl."  Let  u  be 
the  transverse  displacement  of  a  point  on  the  central-line,  A  the  angular 
velocity  with  which  the  shaft  rotates.  The  equation  of  motion,  formed  in 
the  same  way  as  equation  (6)  in  Article  280,  is 

,^-pCl^=.Ek'^^ (26) 

and  the  solution  of  this  equation  must  be  adjusted  to  satisfy  appropriate 

*  H.  Cox,  Cambridge  Phil,  Soe.  Trani.,  toI.  9  (1850).  Cf.  Todhonter  and  Pearson's  Hittory, 
vol.  1,  Article  1435. 

t  See  Introduction,  p.  26.  J  Theory  of  Sound,  vol.  1,  §  182. 

§  C.  A.  B.  Garrett,  Phil,  Mag,  {Sex,  6),  vol.  8  (1904),  and  G.  Chi«e,  PhU.  Mag.  (Ser.  6),  vol.  9 
(1905). 

II  J.  Morrow,  Phil,  Mag,  (Ser.  6),  vol  10  (1905).  Some  special  oases  of  the  vibrations  of  a 
rod  of  variable  section,  in  which  the  exact  forms  of  the  normal  functions  can  be  determined 
in  terms  of  Bessel's  functions,  were  discussed  by  Eirchhoff,  Berlin  MonaUberichU,  1879,  or  Get. 
Abhandlungen,  p.  339. 

IF  A.  Davidoglou,  <Sur  T^uation  des  vibrations  trans versales  des  verges  ^lastiques,'  Paris 
{ThUe),  1900. 

*•  Cf.  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Proe.  Imt.  Mech,  Engineers,  1883. 
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conditions  at  the  ends  of  the  shaft  We  shall  consider  the  case  in  which  the 
ends  5  =  0  and  s  =  Z  are  "supported."  If  the  rod  rotates  steadily  dhi^/dt^ 
vanishes,  and  the  equation  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  rod  executing  simple 
harmonic  vibrations  of  period  27r/Xl.     In  order  that  the  equation 

Ek'*^  =  pil^    (27) 

may  have  a  solution  which  makes  u  and  d^u/ds^  vanish  &t  8^0  and  at  8=^1, 
the  speed  of  rotation  XI  must  be  such  that  fl/27r  is  equal  to  the  frequency  of 
a  normal  mode  of  flexural  vibration  of  the  doubly-supported  shaft.  Thus  the 
lowest  speed  at  which  whirling  takes  place  is  such  that  n/27r  is  equal  to  the 
frequency  of  the  gravest  mode  of  flexural  vibration  of  such  a  shaft.  If  we 
write 

the  possible  values  of  m  are  given  by  the  equation  sin  ml  =  0,  and  the 
smallest  value  of  il  for  which  whirling  can  take  place  is 

(ir^k'/l')  ^{Ejp). 

The  whirling  of  unloaded  shafts  rotating  under  various  terminal  conditions  has  been 
dealt  with  by  A.  G.  Greenhill  {loc.  cit,).  The  important  technical  problem  of  a  shaft 
carrying  loads,  pulleys  for  example,  has  been  discussed  theoretically  and  experimentally  by 
S.  Dunkerley*.  He  found  that  the  direct  application  of  the  method  of  normal  functions, 
illustrated  above,  led  to  very  complicated  results,  and  proposed  to  fall  back  on  an 
empirical-  assumption.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  further  by  C.  Chreet,  by  the  aid 
of  Lord  Bayleigh's  statical  method  of  determining  frequencies  (Article  285). 

•  PhU,  Traru.  R.  Soc,  (Ser.  A),  vol.  186  (1894). 
t  Phil.  Mag.  (Ser.  6),  vol.  7  (1904). 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


SMALL  DEFORMATION  OF  NATURALLY  CURVED  RODS. 

287.  In  the  investigations  of  Chapters  xvin.  and  xix.  we  have  given 
prominence  to  the  consideratirin  of  modes  of  deformation  of  a  thin  rod  which 
involve  large  displacements  of  the  central-line  and  twist  that  is  not  small, 
and  we  have  regarded  cases  in  which  the  displacement  of  the  central-line  and 
the  twist  are  small  as  limiting  cases.  This  was  the  method  followed,  for 
example,  in  the  theory  of  spiral  springs  (Article  271).  In  such  cases  the 
formulae  for  the  components  of  curvature  and  twist  may  be  calculated,  as  has 
been  explained,  by  treating  the  central-line  as  unextended.  We  can  give 
a  systematic  account  of  such  modes  of  deformation  as  involve  small  displace- 
ments only  by  introducing  quantities  to  denote  the  components  of  the  dis- 
placement of  points  on  the  central-line,  and  subjecting  these  quantities  to 
a  condition  which  expresses  that  the  central-line  is  not  extended*. 

288.  Specification  of  the  displacement. 

The  small  deformation  of  naturally  straight  rods  has  been  sufficiently 
investigated  already,  and  we  shall  therefore  suppose  that,  in  the  unstressed 
state,  the  rod  has  curvature  and  twist.  As  in  Article  259,  we  shall  use 
a  system  of  axes  of  ^q,  y^y  ^oi  ^^  origin  of  which  moves  along  the  unstrained 
central-line  with  unit  velocity,  the  axis  of  Zq  being  always  directed  along  the 
tangent  to  this  line,  and  the  axes  of  x^  and  y^  being  directed  along  the 
principal  axes  of  the  cross-sections  at  their  centroids.  We  have  denoted  by 
\  IT  — /o  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  a?o  at  any  point  makes  with  the  principal 
normal  of  the  unstrained  central-line  at  the  point,  and  by  #Co,  k^\  Tq  the  com- 
ponents of  initial  curvature  and  the  initial  twist.     We  have  the  formula 

^o7^o  =  -  tan/o. 

*  The  theory  was  partially  worked  out  by  Saint-Yenant  in  a  series  of  papers  in  Paris  C,  i2., 
t.  17  (1B43),  and  more  fully  by  J.  H.  Michell,  Messenger  of  Math,,  vol.  19  (1690).  The  latter  has 
also  obtained  some  exact  solutions  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid  body  bounded 
by  an  incomplete  tore,  and  these  solutions  are  confirmatory  of  the  theory  when  the  tore  is  thin. 
See  London  Math,  Soc.  Proc,  yoI.  31  (1900),  p.  130. 
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The  curvature  l/po  and  the  tortuosity  1/2©  of  the  central-line  are  given  by 
the  formulae 

(1/po)' =  i^o"  + /^o\     IfZo^To-dfolds, 

in  which  8  denotes  the  arc  of  the  central-line  measured  from  some  chosen 
point  of  it. 

When  the  rod  is  slightly  deformed,  any  particle  of  the  central-line  under- 
goes a  small  displacement,  the  components  of  which,  referred  to  the  axes  of 
^o>  Vo*  ^0,  with  origin  at  the  unstrained  position  P  of  the  particle,  will  be 
denoted  by  u,  v,  w.  The  rod  will  receive  a  new  curvature  and  twist,  defined, 
as  in  Articles  252  and  259,  by  means  of  a  moving  system  of  "principal 
torsion-flexure  axes/'  We  recall  the  conventions  that  the  axis  of  z  in  this 
system  is  directed  along  the  tangent  of  the  strained  central-line  at  the  point 
Pi  to  which  P  is  displaced,  and  that  the  plane  of  {x,  z)  is  the  tangent  plane 
at  Pi  of  the  surface  made  up  of  the  aggregate  of  particles  which,  in  the 
unstressed  state,  lie  in  the  plane  of  (a^o,  ^o)  at  P.  We  have  denoted  the 
components  of  curvature  and  the  twist  of  the  strained  central-line  at  Pi  by 
^i>  i^\i  Ti'  When  the  displacement  (w,  v,  w)  of  any  point  of  the  central-line  is 
known,  the  tangent  of  the  strained  central-line  at  any  point  is  known,  and  it 
is  clear  that  one  additional  quantity  will  suffice  to  determine  the  orientation 
of  the  axes  of  (x,  y,  z)  at  Pi  relative  to  the  axes  of  (a:©,  yoi  ^o)  at  P.  We  shall 
take  this  quantity  to  be  the  small  angle  P  which  the  plane  of  {x,  z)  makes 
with  the  plane  of  (a?©,  z^.  The  relative  orientation  of  the  two  sets  of  axes 
may  be  determined  by  the  orthogonal  scheme  of  transformation 
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in  which,  for  example,  L^  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x  at 
Pi  and  the  axis  of  x^  at  P.  We  shall  express  the  cosines  A, ...  ,  the  com- 
ponents of  curvature  #Ci,  k^  and  the  twist  Ti  in  terms  of  w,  v,  w^  0. 

289.     Orientation  of  the  principal  torsion  flexure  axes. 

The  direction  cosines  L^,  M^,  N^  are  those  of  the  tangent  at  Pi  to  the 
strained  central-line  referred  to  the  axes  of  Xq,  j/q,  Zq  at  P.  Now  the  co- 
ordinates of  Pi  referred  to  these  axes  are  identical  with  the  components  of 
displacement  u,  v,  w.  Let  P'  be  a  point  of  the  unstrained  central-line  near  to 
P,  let  &  be  the  arc  PP',  and  let  Bxq,  Byot  Szq  be  the  coordinates  of  P'  referred 
to  the  axes  of  Xq,  y^,  Zq  at  P,  also  let  f,  17,  f  be  the  coordinates  of  P/,  the 
displaced  position  of  P,  referred  to  the  same  axes.     The  limits  such  as 
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Una  (f  —  uyBs  are  the  direction  cosines  Z„  ... .     Let  (u\  v\  v/)  be  the  dis- 

placement  of  F  referred  to  the  axes  of  fl?o,  y©.  ^o  at  P',  and  ([7',  V,  W)  the 
same  displacement  referred  to  the  axes  of  a?o»  yo>  ^q  at  P.    Then 

The  limits  of  &ro/&,  Syo/S«,  W^«  are  0,  0,  1.    The  limits  of  (i*'-ti)/&, ... 
are  du/ds, . . .  and  we  have  the  usual  formulae  connected  with  moving  axes  in 

such  forms  as 

..      IT  —  u     du  , 

lim  — s —  =  J VTo  +  wkq  . 

Hence  we  obtain  the  equations 

^s=  T — VTo  +  i£;iCo,     ^9  =  j3 — w;iifo+WTo,     iYs=  1  +  -7 — 'M/fo  +ViCo.  ...(2) 

The  equation  Z,'  +  ifj'  +  jST,*  =  1  leads,  when  we  neglect  squares  and  products 
of  Uy  V,  w,  to  the  equation 

-^-U/Co+VKo  =  0, (3) 

which  expresses  the  condition  that  the  central-line  is  unextended.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  equation  we  have  i^,=  1. 

The  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  x,  y  at  P,,  referred  to  the  axes  of 
^01  yo>  ^0  at  Py  are  determined  by  the  conditions  that  the  plane  of  (^,^)  makes 
a  small  angle  fi  with  the  plane  of  (x^,  Zq),  and  that  the  scheme  of  transforma- 
tion (1)  is  orthogonal  and  its  determinant  is  1.     These  conditions  give  us 


^-^'    ^^=-^''    [   (4) 


These  equations  might  be  found  otherwise  from  the  formulae  (7)  of  Article 
253  by  writing  ii, ...  instead  of  Zi,... ,  taking  0  to  be  small,  and  putting  fi 
for  <^  +  i/r.  They  are,  of  course,  correct  to  the  first  order  in  the  small 
quantities  w,  v,  w,  fi. 

290.     Curvature  and  twist. 

For  the  calculation  of  the  components  of  curvature  and  the  twist  we  have 
the  formulae  (6)  of  Article  253,  in  which  iCj, ...  are  written  for  k,  ... .  In 
those  formulae  ^i, ...  denoted  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  z  referred  to 
fixed  axes.  Here  we  have  taken  Xj,  ...  to  denote  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
axes  of  X,  y,  z  at  Pj  referred  to  the  axes  of  ^o>  yo*  ^o  at  P.  If  P'  is  a  point 
near  to  P,  so  that  the  arc  PF  =  Bs,  and  P/  is  the  displaced  position  of  P',  we 
may  denote  by  Z/, . . .  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  at  P/  referred 
to  the  axes  of  o^o,  y^,  Zq  at  P\  and  then  the  limits  such  as  lim  (Li^Li)/B8  are 
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the  differential  coefficients  such  as  dLJds,  Let  the  fixed  axes  of  reference 
for  i,, ...  be  the  axes  of  Xq,  yo,  Zq  at  P,  and  let  Zi  +  SZi, ...  denote  the  direction 
cosines  of  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  at  P/  referred  to  these  fixed  axes.  Then  the 
limits  such  as  lim  BlJSs  are  the  differential  coefficients  such  as  dljds.     It  is 


^=0 


clear  that,  at  P,  ii  =  Xi,  ...  but  that  dlJds^dLi/ds, ....    We  have  in  fact  the 
usual  formulae  connected  with  moving  axes,  viz. : — 

dli/ds  =  dLi/ds  —  MiTq  +  JSfiKoy 

dmjds  =  dMijds  —  NiKq  4-  A^o » 

drill  ds  =  dNi/ds  —  L^k^  +  M^k^, 

with  similar  formulae  for  dljds, . . .  and  dl^/ds, .... 

In  the  formulae  (6)  of  Article  253  we  write  k^,  ...  for  k,  ...,  put  n,  =  i\r8=l, 
replace  l^  ...  by  the  values  found  for  Zi, ...  in  (2)  and  (4),  and  substitute  the 
values  just  found  for  dl^/ds,  ....  Rejecting  terms  of  the  second  order  in  the 
small  quantities  u,  v,  w,  13,  we  obtain  the  equations 


Ki  —  /Cq  -f-  pKo  -j-  TqIj^, 


ds 


d^ 


.(5) 


Ti  =  To  +  -T-^r  K^L^  +  /Co'ifs, 

in  which  Z,  and  Jf,  are  given  by  the  first  two  of  equations  (2). 

291.     Simplified  formulaB. 

The  formulae  are  simplified  in  the  case  where  /o  =  i^-  In  this  case  the 
axis  of  ^o>  which  is  a  principal  axis  of  a  cross-section  at  a  point  of  the 
unstrained  central-line,  coincides  with  the  principal  normal  of  this  curve  at 
the  point.     When  this  is  the  case  we  have 

/Co  =  0,       Ki  =  I//O0,       To  =  l/2o, 

U 


J       du      V      w        ,,      dv 

as       2o      po  ^        ^0 


i^,=  l. 


_fi      d  (dv      ^^_  I  /^^     ^     ^\ 
^^  ~  Po     ds  \ds      2o/      So  \ds      2o     pj ' 

'  —  i  j_  ^  /dw  ^  v_     "^  \  _  I  /^^  ,  ^\ 
^  ~  Po     cb  Vcfe      So     po  /      So  W«     So/ ' 

*     So     ds      po  \ds     So/ ' 
The  condition  that  the  central-line  is  unextended  is 


(6) 


dw 
ds 


u 


(7) 
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The  measures  of  curvature  and  tortuosity  and  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
principal  normal  and  binormal  can  be  calculated  from  these  formulae  or  from 
the  more  general  formulae  of  Article  290. 

292.    Problems  of  equilibrium. 

The  theory  is  applicable  to  such  problems  as  the  deformation  of  the  links 
of  chains  *  by  the  pressure  of  adjacent  links,  and  it  may  be  used  also  to  give 
an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  arches  f,  the  link  or  the  arch  being  treated 
as  a  thin  curved  rod.  The  equations  of  equilibrium  have  been  given  in 
Article  259,  and  we  have  found  in  preceding  Articles  of  this  chapter  expres- 
sions for  all  the  quantities  that  occur  in  terms  of  the  displacement  (u,  v,  w) 
and  the  angular  displacement  /3,  the  quantities  u,  v,  w  being  themselves  con- 
nected by  an  equation  (3)  or  (7).  Naturally  any  special  problem,  such  as 
those  mentioned,  is  of  a  very  technical  character,  and  we  shall  content  our- 
selves here  with  a  slight  study  of  some  cases  of  the  bending  of  a  rod  in  the 
form  of  an  incomplete  circular  ring. 

(a)    Incomplete  circular  ring  bent  in  its  plcme. 

Let  the  unstrained  central-line  be  a  circle  of  radius  a,  and  let  d  be  the 
angle  between  the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  any  point  on 
it  and  a  chosen  radius,  then 

Po  =  ds/dd  =  a. 

The  displacement  u  is  directed  along  the  radius  drawn  inwards,  and  the 
displacement  w  is  directed  along  the  tangent  of  the  circle  in  the  sense  in 
which  0  iucreases.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  plane  of  the  circle  is  a 
principal  plane  of  the  rod  at  any  point,  and  that  the  flexural  rigidity  for 
bending  in  this  plane  is  B.  Then  v,  /S  and  1/So  vanish,  and  the  condition 
that  the  central-line  is  unextended  is 

dw  ,Q. 

d^=^-      (^) 

The  flexural  couple  G'  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  is 

<''-l(^-S)^ « 

the  other  flexural  couple  and  the  torsional  couple  vanish. 

Let  the  rod  be  bent  by  forces  having  components  X,  Z  per  unit  of  length 

*  E.  Winkler,  Der  Civilingenieur,  Bd.  4  (185S).  Winkler's  memoir  is  defloribed  at  length 
and  corrected  in  detail  in  Todhunter  and  Pearson's  History,  70l.  2,  pp.  422  et  teq, 

t  M.  Bresse,  Recherches  analytiques  tur  la  flexion  et  la  risistanee  des  piScei  ctmrbetf  Paris  1S54. 
An  aocoant  of  this  treatise  also  is  given  in  Todhunter  and  Pearson's  History^  vol.  2,  pp.  352 
et  seq.  H.  T.  Eddy,  Amer.  J.  of  Math.,  vol.  1  (1878),  has  proposed  a  graphical  method  of  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  arches. 
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/ 


directed  along  the  radius  and   tangent  at  any  point.      The  equations  of 
equilibrium  obtained  from  (26)  and  (27)  of  Article  259  are 


dN 


+  r+Za  =  0, 


dT 


-N+Za^O, 


d& 


+  Na  =  0 (10) 


Hence  we  find  that  the  shearing  force  N  and  the  tension  T  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  w  by  the  equations 

a»  U^      d(^ 
and  that  w  satisfies  the  equation* 


^--^«^l(S-S) (") 


B  fd^w     ^  dHi)     d^w^ 


a' 


.  c%d*w     d^w\         (dX      J\  ,-^v 

^^de^^de^j-^Kde-^^) <^^> 


dd'  '     de* 

We  note  the  following  results  : — 

(i)    When  the  rod  is  slightly  bent  by  couples  equal  to  K  applied  at  its  ends  in  its 

plane,  the  central-line  remains  circular,  but  its  radius  is 
reduced  by  the  fraction  Ka/B  of  itself. 

(ii)  When  the  ends  of  the  rod  are  given  by  d=  +a,  so 
that  the  line  joining  them  subtends  an  angle  2a  at  the 
centre,  and  the  rod  is  slightly  bent  by  forces  equal  to  It 
acting  as  tension  along  this  line  as  in  Fig.  64,  the  displace- 
ment is  given  by  the  equations 

w=  -  {a^RjB)  6  (cosa+i  cos^),    u=dw/d6. 

(iii)    When  the  rod  is  slightly  bent  by  forces  equal  to  S^  applied  as  shown  in  Fig.  65 

to  rigid  pieces  attached  to  its  ends  and  extending  across 
the  chord  of  the  incomplete  ring,  the  displacement  is 
given  by  the  equations 

w  =  -  ^  (a^S/B)  e  sin  B,    w = dwjdB. 

(iv)    When  the  rod  forms  a  complete  circular  ring,  and 
is  slightly  bent  by  normal  pressures  equal  to  Xi  applied 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter,  we  measure  6  from 
this  diameter  as  shown  in  Fig.  66,  and  find  for  the  dis- 
placement IT  at  a  point  on  that  side  of  this  diameter  in  which  9r>^>0 

«7=-Xi(a»/^)[^/7r-i(l-co8^-i^sin^)],    u=dw/dB. 

The  displacements  are  clearly  the  same  at  any  two 
points  symmetrically  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  this 
diameter. 

We  may  deduce  the  value  of  u  at  any  point,  and  we 
may  prove  that  the  diameter  which  coincides  with  the 
line  of  thrust  is  shortened  by  {(7r^—S)l4n}(Xia^/B), 
while  the  perpendicular  diameter  is  lengthened  by 

{(4-ir)/2ir}(ZiaV5)t. 

(v)  When  the  rod  forms  a  complete  circular  ring  of 
weight  TF,  which  is  suspended  from  a  point  in  its  cir- 
cumference, we  measure  6  from  the  highest  point,  and 


Fig.  66. 


*  Cf.  H.  Lamb,  London  Math.  Soe.  Proc,,  vol.  19  (1SS8),  p.  866.    The  results  given  in  the 
text  under  the  numbers  (i) — (v)  are  taken  from  this  paper. 

t  These  results  are  due  to  Saint-Venant,  Paris  C.  B.,  t.  17  (1843K  y  ^       o 

'■      "     tA*^^  ^iiyi  f^rM  ^ 


r#tcf'f««  •' 


\^ 
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find  for  the  displacement  tr  at  a  point  for  which  w>6>0  the  value 

w^-W  ia^lB)  (8ir)-i  {{6  -ir)«sin^-4(d-  ir)(l  -  cos  d)  -  ir^  sin  6}  ; 

the  displacement  is  the  same  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the  other  half  of  the  ring. 

In  this  case  we  may  prove  that  the  amounts  by  which  the  vertical  diameter  is 
lengthened  and  the  horizontal  diameter  shortened  are  the  halves  of  what  they  would  be  if 
the  weight  W  were  concentrated  at  the  lowest  point. 

(vi)  When  the  rod  forms  a  complete  circular  ring  which  rotates  with  angular  velocity 
0  about  one  diameter^,  taken  as  axis  of  y,  its  central-line  describes  a  surface  of  revolution 
of  which  the  meridian  curve  is  given  by  the  equations 

d;=a  sin  d+ iV  (mal^a^lB)  sin'd, 

y=aco8^+^  (ma)2aV-5)(l-co8*^), 

where  m  denotes  the  mass  of  the  ring  per  unit  of  length,  and  0  is  measured  from  the 
diameter  about  which  the  ring  rotates.  This  diameter  is  shortened  and  the  perpendicular 
diameter  lengthened  by  the  same  amount  ^  {mcol^a^/B). 

(b)    Incomplete  circular  ring  bent  out  of  its  plwne. 

As  before  we  take  a  for  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  specify  a  point  on  it 

by  an  angle  0;  and  we  take  the  plane  ^ ^ ^ 

of  the  circle  to  be  that  principal  plane  /  ^^-^'e   / 

of  the  rod  for  which  the  flexural  rigidity  ^"^    ^  ^^ 

is  B.    We  consider  the  case  where  the 

rod  is  bent  by  a  load  W,  applied  at  the 

end  ^  =  a  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 

to  this  planet)  and  is  fixed  at  the  end 

^  =  0,  so  that  the  tangent  at  this  point 

is  fixed  in  direction,  and  the  transverse 

linear  element  which,  in  the  unstressed     ^ 

Fiff    67 

state,  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of 

the  circle  is  also  fixed  in  direction.     Then  u,  v,  w,  jSy  du/dO,  dv/dO  vanish 

with  0. 

The  stress-resultants  N,  N\  T  at  any  section  are  statically  equivalent  to 
the  force  W,  of  which  the  direction  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  axis  of  y^  at  any 
section,  and  we  have,  therefore, 

N^PW,     N'^W,     T^(W/a),(dv/d0) (13) 

The  equations  of  moments  are,  therefore, 

j^-  +  ^  =  aTr,     -^^-a^W,     ^-0  =  0 (14) 

From  the  first  and  third  of  these,  combined  with  the  conditions  that 
0  and  H  vanish  when  d  =  a,  we  find 

G=-aTf  sin(a-^),      H  =  aW {l-cosia- 6)} (15) 

*  Q.  A.  y.  Peschka,  ZeiUehr.  /.  Math,  u.  Phys,  {Schldmilch),  Bd.  13  (1S68). 
t  The  problem  has  been  disonssed  by  Saint-Venaut,  Paris  C.  12.,  t.  17  (1848),  and  by 
H.  Besal,  J.  de  Math,  {LiouvilU),  (S^.  8),  t.  3  (1877). 
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Now  we  have 


G  d 


^         A  fdh)        ^\        rr     G  a  .         ^, 


(16) 


and  firom  these  equations  and  the  terminal  conditions  at  ^  =  0  we  can  obtain 
the  equations 


Wa^ 


v-haff—  —p-  {^  —  sin  a  +  sin  (a  —  0)] 


\ 


Wa' 


v.. .(17) 


V  =  -p-  [{d  -  sin  6)  —  sin  a  (1  —  cos  0)] 

+  i^^*(^+  2)  {^<^^s  (a  -  ^)  -  sin  0  cos  a}. 
We  may  prove  also  that  u  and  w  are  small  of  the  order  t;*. 

293.    Vibrations  of  a  circtQar  ring. 

We  shall  illustrate  the  application  of  the  theory  to  vibrations  by  con- 
sidering the  free  vibrations  of  a  rod  which,  in  the  unstressed  state,  forms 
a  circular  ring  or  a  portion  of  such  a  ring,  and  we  shall  restrict  our  work  to 
the  case  where  the  cross-section  of  the  ring  also  is  circular.  We  denote  the 
radius  of  the  cross-section  by  c,  and  that  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  central- 
line  by  a,  and  we  take  the  displacement  u  to  be  directed  along  the  radius 
drawn  towards  the  centre  of  the  latter  circle.  The  equations  of  motion, 
formed  as  in  Articles  278 — 280,  are 


d0 


dt^ '      d0 


=ima 


and 


dO 


dt' '     d0 


dt'' 


.(18) 


-^H-N'a^^ld^^^^^^, 


-f 


iVa  =  ic«m|g  +  «,). 


30' 


.(19) 


in  which  m  is  the  mass  of  the  ring  per  unit  of  length,  and 

o=lE-.-(aS-^),   G-^E-^aAde^+^e)'  ^=*^'^^(a5+«a^J' 

(20) 

B  being  the  Young's  modulus  and  fi  the  rigidity  of  the  material  of  the  ring. 
The  above  equations  with  the  condition 

(86w) 

yield  the  equations  of  motion. 


dw 

;r^  =  U 

d0 
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It  is  clear  that  the  above  system  of  equations  falls  into  two  sets.  In  the 
first  set  V  and  y3  vanish,  and  the  motion  is  specified  by  the  displacement  u  or 
w,  these  variables  being  connected  by  equation  (8);  in  this  case  we  have 
flexural  vibrations  of  the  ring  in  its  plane.  In  the  second  set  u  and  w  vanish, 
and  the  motion  is  specified  by  t;  or  ^,  so  that  we  have  flexural  vibrations 
involving  both  displacement  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ring  and  twist. 

It  may  be  shown  in  the  same  way  that  the  vibrations  of  a  curved  rod  fall 
into  two  such  classes  whenever  the  central-line  of  the  unstressed  rod  is  a 
plane  curve,  and  its  plane  is  a  principal  plane  of  the  rod  at  each  point.  In 
case  the  central-line  is  a  curve  of  double  curvature  there  is  no  such  separa- 
tion of  the  modes  of  vibration  into  two  classes,  and  the  problem  becomes 
extremely  complicated*. 

(a)    Flexural  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  the  ring. 

We  shall  simplify  the  question  by  neglecting  the  "rotatory  inertia." 
This  amounts  to  omitting  the  right-hand  member  of  the  second  of  equations 
(19).     We  have  then 

dhu      dN 


ma 


dt^dO      d0  * 


The  normal  functions  for  free  vibration  are  determined  by  taking  w  to  be 
of  the  form  W  coa(pt  +  e),  where  W  is  a  function  of  0,  We  then  have  the 
equation 


/        4may\     4may 

V       Eir(^  )^  EiT&    ^  ^^' 


a^       8^     8^ 

The  complete  primitive  is  of  the  form 

IT  =  2  {A^  cos  njd  -h  B^  sin  nJS), 

where  n^,  n,,  9i,  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

n*  (n"  -Vf=  (n*  + 1)  (\ma^f\ETr&). 

If  the  ring  is  complete  n  must  be  an  integer,  and  there  are  vibrations 
with  n  wave-lengths  to  the  circumference,  n  being  any  integer  greater  than 
unity.     The  frequency  is  then  given  by  the  equationf 

^^^-1^ (21) 

^       47wa*       71*  + 1  ^     ^ 

*  The  vibrations  of  a  rod  of  whioh  the  natural  form  is  helical  have  been  inyestigated  by 
J.  H.  Michell,  loc.  cit.  p.  423,  and  also  by  the  present  writer,  Cambridge  Phil,  Soc.  Trans., 
vol.  is  (1S99). 

t  The  result  is  dae  to  B.  Hoppe,  J,  /.  Math.  {Crelle),  Bd.  78  (1S71). 
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When  the  ring  is  incomplete  the  frequency  equation  is  to  be  obtained  by 
forming  the  conditions  that  N,  T,  0'  vanish  at  the  enda  The  result  is  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  except  in  the  case  where  the  initial  curvature  is  very  slight, 
or  the  radius  of  the  central-line  is  large  compared  with  its  length.  The  pitch 
is  then  slightly  lower  than  for  a  straight  bar  of  the  same  length,  material 
and  cross-section*. 

(6)    Flewural  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ring. 

We  shall  simplify  the  problem  by  neglecting  the  "  rotatory  inertia,*'  that 
is  to  say  we  shall  omit  the  right-hand  members  of  the  first  and  third  of 
equations  (19) ;  we  shall  also  suppose  that  the  ring  is  complete.  We  may 
then  write 

v  =  F  cos  (nO  +  a)  cos  (p^  +  e),     jS^R  cos  (n6  +  a)  cos  (pt  +  c), 

where  F,  R,  a,  e  are  constants,  and  n  is  an  integer.  From  the  first  and  third 
of  equations  (19)  and  the  second  of  equations  (18)  we  find  the  equations 

(aB'  +  n^V)  +  ^  n^ioF  +  V)  =  ^^  V. 

from  which  we  obtain  the  frequency  equation  f 

E;rr^n^(n^^iy      

where  o*  is  Poisson's  ratio  for  the  material,  and  we  have  used  the  relation 
E=2fi{l  +  or).  It  is  noteworthy  that,  even  in  the  gravest  mode  {n  =  2),  the 
firequency  diflFers  extremely  little  from  that  given  by  equation  (21)  for  the 
corresponding  mode  involving  flexure  in  the  plane  of  the  ring. 

(c)     Torsional  and  extennonal  vibrations. 

A  curved  rod  possesses  also  modes  of  free  vibration  analogous  to  the  torsional  and 
extensional  vibrations  of  a  straight  rod.  For  the  torsional  vibrations  of  a  circular  ring  we 
take  u  and  w  to  vanish,  and  suppose  that  v  is  small  in  comparison  with  a/3,  then  the 
second  of  equations  (18)  and  the  first  of  equations  (19)  are  satisfied  approximately,  and  the 
third  of  equations  (19)  becomes  approximately 

For  a  complete  circular  ring  there  are  vibrations  of  this  type  with  n  wave-lengths  to  the 
circumference,  and  the  frequency  pl2ir  is  given  by  the  equation 


ma^ 


(l+cr+n2) (23) 


When  n=0,  the  equations  of  motion  can  be  satisfied  exactly  by  putting  v^O  and  taking 
0  to  be  independent  of  6,   The  characteristic  feature  of  this  mode  of  vibration  is  that  each 

*  The  qaeetion  has  been  disoassed  very  fnlly  by  H.  Lamb,  Zoe.  ciU  p.  428. 
t  The  result  is  dne  to  J.  H.  Michell,  loe,  cit.  p.  428. 
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circular  cross-section  of  the  circular  ring  is  turned  in  its  own  plane  through  the  same 
small  angle  0  about  the  central-line,  while  this  line  is  not  displaced*. 

For  the  extensional  modes  of  vibration  of  a  circular  ring  we  take  v  and  0  to  vanish, 
and  suppose  that  equation  (8)  does  not  hold.  Then  the  extension  of  the  central-line  is 
a'^ddw/dB-u),  and  the  tension  T  is  Etrc^ar^  (dw/dd  -  u).  The  couples  (?,  ff  and  the 
shearing  force  N'  vanish.  The  expressions  for  the  couple  (?'  and  the  shearing  force  N 
contain  (^  as  a  factor,  while  the  expression  for  T  contains  c^  as  a  factor.  We  may,  there- 
fore, for  an  approximation,  omit  O'  and  Nj  and  neglect  the  rotatory  inertia  which  gives 
rise  to  the  right-hand  member  of  the  second  of  equations  (19).  The  equations  to  be 
satisfied  by  u  and  w  are  then  the  first  and  third  of  equations  (18),  viz. : 

The  displacement  in  free  vibrations  of  frequency  pl2ir  is  given  by  equations  of  the  form 

u={A  sin nd -I- 5  cos  w^) cos  (pi -He), 
wrsn{A  co&nB^BBmnB)cQ&{pt'\-t\ 

where  x)a  =  ^!:^(l+n«). (24) 

When  n=0,  «^  vanishes  and  u  is  independent  of  d,  and  the  equations  of  motion  are 
satisfied  exactly.  The  ring  vibrates  radially,  so  that  the  central-line  forms  a  circle  of 
periodically  variable  radius,  and  the  cross-sections  move  without  rotation. 

The  modes  of  vibration  considered  in  (c)  of  this  Article  are  of  much  higher  pitch  than 
those  considered  in  (a)  and  (6),  and  they  would  probably  be  difficult  to  excite. 

*  The  result  that  the  modes  of  vibration  involving  displacementB  t;  and  /9  are  of  two  types 
was  recognized  by  A.  B.  Basset,  London  Math.  Soe.  Proc.,  vol.  23  (1892),  and  the  frequency  of  the 
torsional  vibrations  was  found  by  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  STRETCHING  AND  BENDING  OF  PLATES. 

294.     Speciflcation  of  stress  in  a  plate. 

The  internal  actions  between  the  parts  of  a  thin  plate  are  most  appro- 
priately expressed  in  terms  of  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  reckoned 
across  the  whole  thickness.  We  take  the  plate  to  be  of  thickness  2A,  and  on 
the  plane  midway  between  the  faces,  called  the  ''  middle  plane/'  we  choose  an 
origin  and  rectangular  axes  of  a  and  y,  and  we  draw  the  axis  of  z  at  right 
angles  to  this  plane  so  that  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  are  a  right-handed  system. 
We  draw  any  cylindrical  surfEice  G  to  cut  the  middle  plane  in  a  curve  $. 
The  edge  of  the  plate  is  such  a  surface  as  0,  and  the  corresponding  curve  is 
the  '*  edge-line."  We  draw  the  normal  i/  to  «  in  a  chosen  sense,  and  choose 
the  sense  of  »  so  that  v,  8,  z  are  parallel  to  the  directions  of  a  right-handed 
system  of  axea  We  consider  the  action  exerted  by  the  part  of  the  plate  lying 
on  that  side  of  G  towards  which  v  is  drawn  upon  the  part  lying  on  the  other 
side.  Let  &  be  a  short  length  of  the  curve  «,  and  let  two  generating  lines  of 
C  be  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  h%  to  mark  out  on  G  an  area  A,  The 
tractions  on  the  area  A  are  statically  equivalent  to  a  force  at  the  centroid  of  A 
and  a  couple.  We  resolve  this  force  and  couple  into  components  directed  along 
I/,  «,  z.  Let  [jT],  [S],  [J\r]  denote  the  components  of  the  force,  [jff],  \Q\  \K\ 
those  of  the  couple.  When  h%  is  diminished  indefinitely  these  quantities 
have  zero  limits,  and  the  limit  of  \K^\h8  also  is  zero,  but  \T\lhs,  ...  [<?]/&, 
may  be  finite.  We  denote  the  limits  of  [!r]/&,  ...  by  T,  ....  Then  T,  S,  N 
are  the  components  of  the  stress-resultant  belonging  to  the  line  s,  and  H,  0 
are  the  components  of  the  stress-couple  belonging  to  the  same  line.  T  is  a 
tension,  S  and  N  are  shearing  forces  tangential  and  normal  to  the  middle 
plane,  0  is  a  flexural  couple,  and  H  a  torsional  couple.  When  the  normal  v 
to  s  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Xy  s  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y.  In  this  case  we 
give  a  suffix  1  to  T,  ... .  When  the  normal  v  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  «  is 
parallel  to  the  negative  direction  of  the  axis  of  x.  In  this  case  we  give  a 
suffix  2  to  jT,  ....  The  conventions  in  regard  to  the  senses  of  these  forces 
and  couples  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  68. 
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For  the  expression  of  7, ...  we  take  temporary  axes  of  a!^  j/,  z  which  are 
parallel  to  the  directions  of  v,  s,  z,  and  denote  by  ZV,  ...  the  stress-com- 
ponents referred  to  these  axes.     Then  we  have  the  formulae* 


Fig.  68. 


T-J*  ZVd^,     S  =  J*   r^dz,    N:^p  r,dz, 

H^p  -zT^Az,    (?  =  |*  zX'^Az\ 

and,  in  the  two  particular  cases  in  which  v  is  parallel  respectively  to  the  axes 
of  X  and  y,  these  formulss  become 

-ffi  —  I      —zXydz,     Oi^l     zXf^dz, 


(1) 


and 


« 


f,«|     ^Xydz,     T^^j     YydZ,     N,^j     Y,dz, 

(?,  =  /     zYy  dz,    jffs  =  /     zXy  dz. 
We  observe  that  in  accordance  with  these  formulae 


(2) 


Oj  =  —  Si,    JSTj  =  —  jui. 


(3) 


295.    Transformation  of  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples. 

When  the  normal  p  to.  the  curve  8  makes  angles  0  and  ^tt  —  ^  with  the 
axes  of  X  and  y,  T,  S,  ,..  are  to  be  calculated  from  such  formulae  as 

J  -A 

in  which  the  stress-components  XV,  ..•  are  to  be  found  from  the  formulae  (9) 
of  Article  49  by  putting 

ii  =  co8^,   mi  =  sin^,   i,=  — sin^,   7na  =  co8^,   ni  =  n8  =  i,  =  ?w,  =  0,   n,  =  l. 


It  is  assiimed  that  the  plate  Ib  but  slightly  bent.    Of.  Article  82S  in  Chapter  zxiy. 

28—2 
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.(4) 


We  find  T^T^coB^0+T^sm^0  +  Si8in2e,  \ 

8  =  ^(1^- T^)Bin20 -^8^00626, 

N  =  Ni  coaO  +  N^  sin  0, 

O^Oi  COS'  0  +  0^  sin"  0-H^  sin  20, 

H  =  ^{O,'-O;)sm20  +  H^cos20,  ) 

Instead  of  resolving  the  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  belonging  to 
the  line  8  in  the  directions  v,  8,  z  we  might  resolve  them  in  the  directions 
X,  y,  z.    The  components  of  the  stress-resultant  would  be : 

parallel  to  a?,  T  cos  ^  —  S  sin  0,  or  2\  cos  0+8i  sin  ^,' 
parallel  to  y,  jT  sin  ^  +  S  cos  0,  or  T,  sin  0  +  8i  cos  0, 
parallel  to  z,  Ni  cos  ^  +  J^T,  sin  tf ; 

and  those  of  the  couple  would  be : 

about  an  axis  parallel  to  a?,  II cos0^O sin 0,  or  Hi  cos 0  —  0^ sin 0y 

about  an  axis  parallel  to  y,  -BT  sin  ^  +  G  cos  0,  or  (zi  cos  ^  —  Hi  sin  0. 


.(b) 


...(6) 


296.    Equations  of  eqoilibrimn. 

Let  C  denote,  as  before,  a  cylindrical  surface  cutting  the  middle  plane  at 
right  angles  in  a  curve  s,  which  we  take  to  be  a  simple  closed  contour.  The 
external  forces  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  plate  within  C  may  consist  of 
body  forces  and  of  surface  tractions  on  the  faces  (z^h  and  £r  =  —  A)  of  the 
plate.  These  external  forces  are  statically  equivalent  to  a  single  force,  acting 
at  the  centroid  P  of  the  volume  within  0,  and  a  couple.  Let  [J'],  [F'],  [Z^ 
denote  the  components  of  the  force  parallel  to  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  Zy  and 
[L],  [M'],  [N^]  the  components  of  the  couple  about  the  same  axes.  When 
the  area  a>  within  the  curve  8  is  diminished  indefinitely  by  contracting  8 
towards  P,  the  limits  of  [X'],  ...  [L'],  ...  are  zero  and  the  limit  of  [N']l<o  also 
is  zero,  but  the  limits  of  [X']/<»,  ...  may  be  finite.  We  denote  the  limits  of 
[X']/(D,  ...  by  X\  ....  Then  X\  Y\  Z'  b,vq  the  components  of  the  force- 
resultant  of  the  external  forces  estimated  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle 
plane,  and  Ly  M  are  the  components  of  the  couple-resultant  of  the  same 
forces  estimated  in  the  same  way. 

The  body  force  per  unit  of  mass  is  denoted,  as  usual,  by  (X,  F,  Z\  and  the 
density  of  the  material  by  p.  The  definitions  of  X\  T\  Z\  L',  M'  are  expressed 
analytically  by  the  formulae 

T  =  f *  pXdz  +  (Z,),.*  -  (Z,),._,,^ 


J  —n 

Z'  =  f  *  pZdz  +  (Z,),_k  -  (^.),__», 


(7) 
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and 


,(8) 


V 


,(9) 


i'  =  f *  - zp76b  -  h  {(r.),.A  +  (F,),__»}.^ 

M'  ^l^pXdz     +h  {(Z,),.A  +  (Z,),__»). 

We  equate  to  zero  the  force-  and  couple-resultants  of  all  the  forces  acting 
on  the  portion  of  the  plate  within  the  cylindrical  surface  C.  From  the 
formulse  (5)  we  have  the  equations 

[(Tx  CO8  0-VS,  sin  0)d8+  jjx'dxdy  =  0, 
[(2;  sin  ^  -h  iSi  cos  0)d8  +  jJTdxdy  =  0, 

j(N^  cos  0  +  N^wi0)d8  +jlz'dxdy  =  0, 

where  the  surface-integrals  are  taken  over  the  area  within  8,  and  the  line- 
integrals  are  taken  round  this  curve.  From  the  formulaB  (5)  and  (6)  we  have 
the  equations 

[{(jy,cos^-(?,sin^)  +  y(i\riCOB^+iyr,sin^)}cfo+[[   {L'  +  yZ')dxdy=^0, 
j{{G,co80-H^8m0)-x(N^coB0  +  N^sm0)}d8+j[  (M'''xZ')dxdy^o\' 

j{x (Tasin  tf  +  iS,  cos  ^)  -  y  (Tx  cos  tf  -h  Si  sin  0)}  cfo +|[(a?F  -  yX')  dxdy  =  0. 

(10) 

Since  cos  0  and  sin  0  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  8  referred 
to  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  we  may  transform  the  line-integrals  into  surface- 
integrals.  We  thus  find  from  (9)  three  equations  which  hold  at  every  point 
of  the  middle  plane,  viz. 

We  transform  the  equations  (10)  in  the  same  way  and  simplify  the  results 
by  using  equations  (11).  The  third  equation  is  identically  satisfied.  We 
thus  find  two  equations  which  hold  at  every  point  of  the  middle  plane,  viz. 


^>_^  +  jV,  +  i'  =  0.    ^^'     ^^' 


a.-#'-^.  +  ^'=o. 


,(12) 


dx       dy 
Equations  (11)  and  (12)  are  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  plate. 

297.    Botmdary  conditions. 

In  a  thick  plate  subjected  to  given  forces  the  tractions  specified  by 
X^,T^y  Zp,  where  v  denotes  the  normal  to  the  edge,  have  prescribed  values  at 
every  point  of  the  edge.     When  the  plate  is  thin,  the  actual  distribution  of 
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the  tractions  applied  to  the  edge,  regarded  as  a  cylindrical  surface,  is  of  no 
practical  importance.  We  represent  therefore  the  tractions  applied  to  the 
edge  by  their  force-  and  couple-resultants,  estimated  per  unit  of  length  of  the 
edge-line,  i.e.  the  curve  in  which  the  edge  cuts  the  middle  surface.  It  follows 
from  Saint- Venant's  principle  (Article  89)  that  the  effects  produced  at  a 
distance  from  the  edge  by  two  systems  of  tractions  which  give  rise  to  the 
same  force-  and  couple-resultants,  estimated  as  above,  are  practically  the 
same.  Let  these  resultants  be  specified  by  components  T,  S,  N  and  H,  Q  in 
the  senses  previously  assigned  for  T,  8,  N  and  H,  0,  the  normal  to  the  edge- 
line  being  drawn  outwards.  Let  the  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples 
belonging  to  a  curve  parallel  to  the  edge-line,  and  not  very  near  to  it,  be 
calculated  in  accordance  with  the  previously  stated  conventions,  the  normal 
to  this  curve  being  drawn  towards  the  edge-line ;  and  let  limiting  values  of 
these  quantities  be  found  by  bringing  the  parallel  curve  to  coincidence  with 
the  edge-line.  Let  these  limiting  values  be  denoted  by  f,  S,  N  and  ff,  5.  It 
is  most  necessary  to  observe  that  the  statical  equivalence  of  the  applied 
tractions  and  the  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  at  the  edge  does  not 
require  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  equations 

f=T,    S  =  S,    J7-N,    ff=H,    5  =  G. 

These  five  equations  are  equivalent  to  the  boundary  conditions  adopted  by 
Poisson*.  A  system  of  four  boundary  conditions  was  afterwards  obtained 
by  Kirchhoff  f,  who  set  out  from  a  special  assumption  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
strain  within  the  plate,  and  proceeded  by  the  method  of  variation  of  the 
energy-function.  The  meaning  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  conditions 
from  five  to  four  was  first  pointed  out  by  Kelvin  and  Tait J.  It  lies  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  actual  distribution  of  tractions  on  the  edge  which  give 
rise  to  the  torsional  couple  is  immaterial.  The  couple  on  any  finite  length 
might  be  applied  by  means  of  tractions  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  middle 
plane,  and  these,  when  reduced  to  force-  and  couple-resultants,  estimated  per 
unit  of  length  of  the  edge-line,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  distribution  of 
shearing  force  of  the  type  N  instead  of  torsional  couple  of  the  type  H.  The 
required  shearing  force  is  easily  found  to  be  —  dK/ds.  This  result  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  following  theorem  of  Statics :  A  line-distribution  of  couple  of 
amount  H  per  unit  of  length  of  a  plane  closed  curve  8,  the  axis  of  the  couple 
at  any  point  being  normal  to  the  curve,  is  statically  equivalent  to  a  line- 
distribution  of  force  of  amount  —  dH/ds,  the  direction  of  the  force  at  any  point 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  curve. 

*  See  Introduction,  footnote  86.  Poisson's  solationB  of  special  problemB  are  not  invalidated, 
becaase  in  aU  of  them  H  vanishes. 

t  See  Introduction,  footnote  125. 

X  NiU.  Phil,  first  edition,  1867.  The  same  explanation  was  given  by  J.  Boossinesq  in  1871. 
See  Introduction,  footnote  128. 
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curve.    If  V  denotes  the  direction  of 


and 


H-«H 

A 


H 


H+3H 

A 


The  theorem  is  proved  at  once  by  forming  the  force-  and  couple-resultants  of  the  line- 
distribution  of  force  -dH/ds.  The  axis  of  t  being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
curve,  the  force  at  any  point  is  directed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  «,  and  the  force-resultant  is 

--^ds  taken  round  the  closed  curve.    This  integral  vanishes. 

The  components  of  the  couple-resultant  about  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  expressed  hj  the 

-y  y- fl&  and   Ix-^  ds  taken  round  the 

the  normal  to  the  curve,  we  have 

j-y^-gds=jff^ds=jffcos(x,  v)ds, 

/a:-^<fo=  / -ir^rf<=  liT cos (y,  v)<fo, 

the  integrations  being  taken  round  the  curve.    The  expressions   Iff  cos  {x,  v)di  and 

/J7'cos(y,  p)ds  are  the  values  of  the  components  of  the  couple-resultant  of  the  line- 
distribution  of  couple  ff. 

The  theorem  may  be  illustrated  by  a  figure.  We  may  think  of  the  curve  «  as  a  polygon 
of  a  large  number  of  sides.  The  couple  ffds, 
belonging  to  any  side  of  length  ds,  is  statically 
equivalent  to  two  forces  each  of  magnitude  ffy 
directed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ciurve 
in  opposite  senses,  and  acting  at  the  ends  of  the 
side.  The  couples  belonging  to  the  adjacent  sides 
may  similarly  be  replaced  by  pairs  of  forces  of 
magnitude  ff+  iff  or  ff-  iff  as  shown  in  Fig.  69, 
where  iff  means  (dff/ds)  ds.  In  the  end  we  are 
left  with  a  force  —  iff  at  one  end  of  any  side  of 
length  ds,  or,  in  the  limit,  with  a  b'ne-distribution  of  force  -  dff/ds. 

From  this  theorem  it  follows  that,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  of  any  portion  of  the  plate  contained  within  a  cylindrical 
surface  C,  which  cuts  the  middle  surface  at  right  angles  in  a  curve  a,  the 
torsional  couple  ff  may  be  omitted,  provided  that  the  shearing  stress-resultant 
N  is  replaced  by  N-dH/ds*.  Now  the  boundary  conditions  are  limiting 
forms  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  for  certain  short  narrow  strips  of  the 
plate ;  the  contour  in  which  the  boundary  of  any  one  of  these  strips  cuts  the 
middle  plane  consists  of  a  short  arc  of  the  edge-line,  the  two  normals  to  this 
curve  at  the  ends  of  the  arc,  and  the  arc  of  a  curve  parallel  to  the  edge-line 
intercepted  between  these  normals.  The  limit  is  taken  by  first  bringing  the 
parallel  curve  to  coincidence  with  the  edge-line,  and  then  diminishing  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  the  edge-line  indefinitely.     In  accordance  with  the  above 

*  This  result  might  be  used  in  forming  the  equations  of  equilibzinm  (11)  and  (12).    The  line- 
integrals  in  the  third  of  equations  (9)  and  the  first  two  of  equations  (10)  would  be  written 

/("-f)"^  /{-«...,(»-»#))  ^.  /{««..-.  {»-f)(., 

and  these  can  be  transformed  easily  into  the  forms  given  in  (9)  and  (10). 


H-«H       H 


H  +  JH 
Fig.  69. 
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theorem  we  are  to  form  these  equations  by  omitting  H  and  H,  and  replacing 
N  and  N  hj  N-^dS/ds  and  N— 3H/3*.  The  boundary  conditions  are  thus 
found  to  be 

f=T,  s=s,  Jv^  -  8ff/a« = N  -  aH/a«,  5  =  g. 

These  four  equations  are  equivalent  to  the  boundary  conditions  adopted 
by  Earchhoff. 

In  investigating  the  boundary  conditions  by  the  process  just  sketched  we  observe  that 
the  terms  contributed  to  the  equations  of  equilibrium  by  the  body  forces  and  the  tractions 
on  the  faces  of  the  plate  do  not  merely  vanish  in  the  limit,  but  the  quotients  of  them  by 
the  length  of  the  shorii  arc  of  the  edge-line  which  is  part  of  the  contour  of  the  strip  also 
vanish  in  the  limit  when  this  length  is  diminished  indefinitely.  If  this  arc  is  denoted  by 
ds  we  have  such  equations  as 

lim^^   {bs)'^  {{rdxdy=0,    lim^  ^  {b»)-'^  {{{L'-\-yr)dxdy^O, 

the  integration  being  taken  over  the  area  within  the  contour  of  the  strip.  The  equations 
of  equilibrium  of  the  strip  lead  therefore  to  the  equations 

lim   _   {hs)-^  {{Too»e-Ssin6)d8=0,      lim        (d«)-i  f(rsind+^cosd)c&=0,> 
^.,«o(^)"/(^-^#)^-^'    lim^^^^(a,)-i/{-(7sin^+y(i^-^^)}ci.-0,i  (13) 

in  which  the  integrations  are  taken  all  round  the  contour  of  the  strip,  and  T', ...  denote 
the  force-  and  couple-renultants  of  the  tractions  on  the  edges  of  the  strip,  estimated  in 
accordance  with  the  conventions  laid  down  in  Article  294.  We  evaluate  the  contributions 
made  to  the  various  line-integrals  by  the  four  lines  in  which  the  edges  of  the  strip  cut 
the  middle  plane.  Since  the  parallel  curve  is  brought  to  coincidence  with  the  edge-line, 
the  contributions  of  the  short  lengths  of  the  two  normals  to  this  curve  have  zero  limits  ; 
and  we  have  to  evaluate  the  contributions  of  the  arcs  of  the  edge-line  and  of  the  parallel 
curve.  Let  v^  denote  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  edge-line  drawn  outwards.  The 
contributions  of  this  arc  may  be  estimated  as 

and  |-Gco8(y,  >'o)  +  y{N--5-j>  d«,     jQcoe(a:,  ''o)-^(N--^J{  d«. 

In  evaluating  the  contributions  of  the  arc  of  the  parallel  curve,  we  observe  that  the  con- 
ventions, in  accordance  with  which  the  T',  ...  belonging  to  this  curve  are  estimated, 
require  the  normal  to  the  curve  to  be  drawn  in  the  opposite  sense  to  vo)  &i^d  the  ciu*ve  to 
be  described  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  edge-line,  but  the  arc  of  the  curve  over  which 
we  integrate  has  the  same  length  d«  as  the  arc  of  the  edge-line.  In  the  limit  when  the 
parallel  curve  is  brought  to  coincidence  with  the  edge-line  we  have,  in  accordance  with 
these  conventions, 

and  cos  d=3  -  cos  (j?,  vq),    sin  d  =  -  cos  (y,  vq). 
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Hence  the  contributionB  of  the  arc  of  the  parallel  curve  may  be  eBtimated  as 

{-fcoB(a:,  vo)+5coe(y,  vo)}««,     {-? co8(y,  vo)-S'co8(ar,  vo)}^,     {"^"^'w}^ 

and         |^co8(y,  vo)+.y(-i7+^)U«,     |-(7co8(^,  p^)^a;(-N+^\\  ds. 

On  adding  the  contributions  of  the  two  arcs,  dividing  by  d«,  and  equating  the  resulting 
expressions  to  zero,  we  have  the  boundary  conditions  in  the  forms  previously  stated. 

In  general  we  shall  omit  the  bars  over  the  letters  T, ...,  and  write  the 
boundary  conditions  at  an  edge  to  which  given  forces  are  applied  in  the  form 

r  =  T,    /Sf  =  S,    JV-^=:N-^,     (?  =  G (14) 

08  08 

At  a  free  edge  T,  8,  JV  — 3if/9«,  6  vanish.  At  a  "supported"  edge  the 
displacement  w  of  a  point  on  the  middle  plane  at  right  angles  to  this  plane 
vanishes,  and  T,  8,  0  also  vanish.  At  a  clamped  edge,  where  the  inclination 
of  the  middle  plane  is  not  permitted  to  vary,  the  displacement  (u,  v,  w)  of  a 
point  on  the  middle  plane  vanishes,  and  dw/dv  also  vanishes,  v  denoting  the 
direction  of  the  normal  to  the  edge-line. 

The  effect  of  the  mode  of  application  of  the  torsional  couple  may  be  illustrated 
further  by  an  exact  solution  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  isotropic  solids*.  Let 
the  edge-line  be  the  rectangle  given  by  x^±ay  y^±h.  The  plate  is  then  an  extreme 
example  of  a  flat  rectangular  bar.  When  such  a  bar  is  twisted  by  opposing  couples  about 
the  axis  of  Xy  so  that  the  twist  produced  is  r,  we  know  from  Article  221  (c)  that  the  dis- 
placement is  given  by 

.  ,  (2»+l)«-y   .    (2n  +  l)ir« 

2W-      (-)••     ^^'^^  —U        "^^        2A— 

^^        2A 

provided  that  the  tractions  by  which  the  torsional  couple  is  produced  are  expressed  by 

the  formula 

(2«+l),ry        (2n+l)j« 

V         a      ^     2«A  «      (-)«    "^        2A        ""        2A 
^'■"^'''*+'""^,!«(2;^+T?  .„^(2>.  +  l),r6  ' 

'^^ 2A~ 

sinh  2^  ^^  "y  cos  (^+ 1^' 
2«A  g      (-)»    ""^        2A        *^       2A 

*'***        2A 

There  are  no  traotions  on  the  fsuies  «=  ±h  or  on  the  edges  y=  ±6.  The  total  torsional 
couple  on  the  edge  x^aia 

VMrA'6  -  MrA«  y    i^  (^i^^if^^        2A         ' 

and  of  this  one-half  is  contributed  by  the  tractions  Xy  directed  parallel  to  the  middle 
plane,  and  the  other  half  by  the  tractions  X^  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  middle 
plana 

*  EelYin  and  Tait,  Nat,  Phil,  Part  2,  pp.  267  et  seq. 
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When  the  plate  is  very  thin  the  total  torsional  couple  is  approximately  equal  to 
^firh^b^  so  that  the  average  torsional  couple  per  unit  of  length  of  the  edge-lines  x=±a 
is  approximately  equal  to  ^firh?.  At  any  point  which  is  not  near  an  edge  ya  ±  6,  the  state 
of  the  plate  is  expressed  approximately  by  the  equations 

The  traction  Xy  is  nearly  equal  to  -  ^itrz  at  all  points  which  are  not  very  near  to  the 
edges  y=  ±&,  and  the  traction  X,  is  very  small  at  all  such  points.  The  distribution  of 
traction  on  the  edge  x=a  \&  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  constant  torsional  couple  such  as 
would  be  denoted  by  Hi,  of  amount  ^iirh\  combined  with  shearing  stress-resultants  such 
as  would  be  denoted  by  Ni,  having  values  which  differ  appreciably  fh)m  zero  only  near 
the  comers  (a7=a,  y=  ±6),  and  equivalent  to  forces  at  the  corners  of  amount  ^iirhK  At 
a  distance  from  the  free  edges  y=±b  which  exceeds  three  or  four  times  the  thickness, 
the  stress  is  practically  expressed  by  giving  the  value  -  2fiTZ  to  the  stress-component  X^ 
and  zero  values  to  the  remaining  stress-components.  The  greater  part  of  the  plate  is  in 
practically  the  same  state  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  torsional  couples,  specified  by 
Hi^^^firh^  at  all  points  of  the  edges  x=  ±a,  and  i92=  —fit"'^^  ^^  ^^^  points  of  the  edges 
y^±h.  Thus  the  forces  at  the  comers  may  be  replaced  by  a  statically  equivalent  distri- 
bution of  torsional  couple  on  the  free  edges,  without  sensibly  altering  the  state  of  the  plate, 
except  in  a  narrow  region  near  these  edges. 

Within  this  region  the  value  of  the  torsional  couple  ZTg,  belonging  to  any  line  y= const., 
which  would  be  calculated  from,  the  exact  solution,  diminishes  rapidly,  from  -  I/atA^  to 
zero,  as  the  edge  is  approached.  The  rapid  diminution  of  H2  is  accompanied,  as  we  should 
expect  from  the  second  of  equations  (12),  by  laige  values  of  Ni.    If  we  integrate  Ni 

the  region,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  form  the  integral  I  Nidy,  taken  over  a  length,  equal 

to  three  or  four  times  the  thickness,  along  any  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  an  edge 
y=b  or  y^-h  and  terminated  at  that  edge,  we  find  the  value  of  the  int^ral  to  be  very 
nearly  equal  to  ±|/ArA'. 

This  remark  enables  us  to  understand  why,  in  the  investigation  of  equations  (14), 

the  third  of  equations  (13),  viz,  lim        {bs)~^\iN-~^-\d8=0,  where  the  integrati< 

taken  roimd  the  contour  of  a  "  strip,''  as  was  explained,  should  not  be  replaced  by  the 

equation  lim        {bs)^^  \  Nds=0,  and  also  why  the  latter  equation  does  not  lead  to  the 

result  ir=N.  When  N,  H  are  calculated  ^m  the  state  of  strain  which  holds  at  a  distance 
from  the  edge,  and  equations  (14)  are  established  by  the  method  employed  above,  it  is 
implied  that  no  substantial  difference  will  be  made  in  the  results  if  the  linear  dimensions 
of  the  strip,  instead  of  being  diminished  indefinitely,  are  not  reduced  below  lengths  equal 
to  three  or  four  times  the  thickness.    When  the  dimensions  of  the  strip  are  of  this  order, 

the  contributions  made  to  the  integral   \Nd»  by  those  parts  of  the  contour  which  are 

normal  to  the  edge-line  may  not  always  be  negligible ;  but,  if  not,  they  will  be  practically 

balanced  by  the  contributions  made  to  I  -  (^Hjds)  ds  by  the  same  parts  of  the  contour*. 

298.    Relation  between  the  flexnral  couples  and  the  curvature. 

In  Article  90  we  found  a  particular  solution  of  the  equations  of  equili- 
brium of  an  isotropic  elastic  solid  body,  which  represents  the  deformation  of 

*  Cf.  H.  Lamb,  London  Math,  Soe,  Proe.,  vol.  21  (1891),  p.  70. 
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a  plate  slightly  bent  by  couples  applied  at  its  edges.  To  express  the  result 
which  we  then  found  in  the  notation  of  Article  294  we  proceed  as  follows : — 
On  the  surface  into  which  the  middle  plane  is  bent  we  draw  the  principal 
tangents  at  any  point.  We  denote  by  Si,  8^  the  directions  of  these  lines  on 
the  unstrained  middle  plane,  hy  JRi,  R^  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  normal 
sections  of  the  surface  drawn  through  them  respectively,  by  G/,  Ot  the 
flexural  couples  belonging  to  plane  sections  of  the  plate  which  are  normal  to 
the  middle  surface  and  to  the  lines  «i,  8^  respectively.  We  determine  the 
senses  of  these  couples  by  the  conventions  stated  in  Article  294  in  the  same 
way  as  if  ^1,  «s,  2:  were  parallel  to  the  axes  of  a  right-handed  system.  Then, 
according  to  Article  90,  when  the  plate  is  bent  so  that  jRi,  R^  are  constants, 
and  the  directions  8i,  8^  are  fixed,  the  stress-resultants  and  the  torsional 
couples  belonging  to  the  principal  planes  of  section  vanish,  and  the  flexural 
couples  (?/,  Oi  belonging  to  these  planes  are  given  by  the  equations 

0:^^D{IIR,  +  <tIR,\    G,'  =  -'D(l/It,  +  a/R,\  (15) 

where,  with  the  usual  notation  for  elastic  constants, 

i)  =  fMV(l-a«)  =  f/iA»(X  +  /A)/(X-h2/£).    (16) 

The  constant  D  will  be  called  the  "  flexural  rigidity  *'  of  the  plate. 

Now  let  the  direction  8i  make  angles  ^  and  ^tt  — ^  with  the  axes  of  a 
and  y.     Then,  according  to  (4),  0^  0^,  Hi  are  given  by  the  equations 

Gi  cos»  <^  -h  (?2  8in»  <I>-Hism2<l>^-D  {1/Ri  +  <r/^), 

Oi  8in««^  +  G,  cos«<^  -h  Hi  sin  2«^=  -  i)(l/^  +  (t/Ri), 

J(Gi  -  (?,)sin  2(f>  +  Hi  cos  2<^  =  0, 

from  which  we  find 


J?,  =  ii)(l-i7)8in2<^(l--^). 


Again,  let  w  be  the  displacement  of  a  point  on  the  middle  plane  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal  to  this  plane,  and  write 

_  9*w  _  3*w         _  3*w  ^. 

"'"d^'     "'^df'    '""3^ ^^^^ 

Then  the  indicatrix  of  the  surface  into  which  the  middle  plane  is  bent  is 
given,  with  suflBcient  approximation,  by  the  equation 

/Ciflj*  -h  K^y*  -h  2Txy  =  const. ; 

and,  when  the  form  on  the  left  is  transformed  to  coordinates  ^,  17,  of  which 
the  axes  coincide  in  direction  with  the  lines  8u  s^,  it  becomes 
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Hence  we  have  the  equations 

and  the  formute  for  Oi,  0^,  Hi  become 

Oi  =  " D {ki  +  a/c^),     G^a  =  -  2) (/c,  +  cr/cO,     E^^  D(l '-(r)r.    ...(18) 

We  shall  show  that  the  formulsd  (18),  in  which  ki,  k^,  r  are  given  by  (17),  and 
D  by  (16),  are  either  correct  or  approximately  correct  values  of  the  stress- 
couples  in  a  very  wide  class  of  problems.  We  observe  here  that  they  are 
equivalent  to  the  statements  that  the  flexural  couples  belonging  to  the  two 
principal  planes  of  section  at  any  point  are  given,  in  terms  of  the  principal 
radii  of  curvature  at  the  point,  by  the  formulse  (15),  and  that  the  torsional 
couples  belonging  to  these  two  principal  planes  vanish. 

If  s  denotes  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  any  curve  drawn  on  the  middle  plane,  and 
V  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  this  curve,  and  if  B  denotes  the  angle  between  the  directions 
V,  Xy  we  find,  by  substituting  from  (17)  and  (18)  in  (4),  the  equations 

We  may  transform  these  equations,  so  as  to  avoid  the  reference  to  fixed  axes  of  x  and  y*, 
by  means  of  the  formul» 

^=008^5 — sintf^-,       5-=cos^5-4-sin^5-,       5-=0,         o-  =  "/»    (1^) 

OS  ay  ox*       ov  ox  oy         ov  o*     p  ^    ' 

where  p'  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  in  question.    We  find 

"-"{S^-^+^s)).   '-^<'->l© « 

These  equations  hold  whenever  the  eatress-couples  are  expressed  by  the  formulse  (18). 

In  the  problem  of  Article  90  we  found  for  the  potential  energy  of  the 
plate,  estimated  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle  plane,  the  formula 


i^[{i^ih'^'-^^m\' 


or,  in  our  present  notation, 

i2)[(/C,  +  ^)»-2(l-l7)(«,/C.-T»)] (21) 

We  shall  find  that  this  formula  also  is  correct,  or  approximately  correct,  in  a 
wide  class  of  problema 

299.    Method  of  determining  the  stress  in  a  plate  f. 

We  proceed  to  consider  some  particular  solutions  of  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  of  an  isotropic  elastic  solid  body,  subjected  to  surface  tractions 
only,  which  are  applicable  to  the  problem  of  a  plate  deformed  by  given  forces. 

♦  Cf.  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  vol.  1,  §  216. 

t  The  method  was  worked  out  briefly,  and  in  a  much  more  general  fashion,  by  J.  H.  Miohell, 
London  Math,  Soe.  Proc.,  vol.  81  (1900),  p.  100. 
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These  solutions  will  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  system  of  equations  for  the 
determination  of  the  stress-components  which  were  given  in  (iv)  of  Article  92. 
It  was  there  shown  that,  besides  the  equations 

?^  +  ?^4.?^«==0    ^4-^  +  ^  =  0   ?^  +  ?^  +  ^  =  0      ...(22) 
dx       dy        dz        '    dx        dy       dz        '    dx       dy       dz        ' 

we  have  the  two  sets  of  equations 

V«Z,  =  -t4-|S>     V%  =  --4-J^,    V%  =  --4-5^,...(23) 
1  -H  <7  9«"  *         I  +<T  dy*  1  +  a  dz*  ^ 

and 

V«F---L-^      v«Z=--^—    V«X=-^-—      (24) 

where  e  =  Za,  +  Fy  +  Z, (25) 

It  was  shown  also  that  the  function  B  is  harmonic,  so  that  V^B  =  0,  and  that 
each  of  the  stress-components  satisfies  the  equation  V*/=  0. 

We  shall  suppose  in  the  first  plsu;e  that  the  plate  is  held  by  forces  applied 
at  its  edge  only.  Then  the  faces  z—±h  are  free  from  traction,  or  we  have 
Xg=Yg  =  Zg=0  when  z=  ±h.  It  follows  from  the  third  of  equations  (22) 
that  dZg/dz  vanishes  at  z  =  h  and  at  z=^  —  h.  Hence  Zz  satisfies  the  equation 
V^Zg  =  0  and  the  conditions  Zg  =  0,  dZg/dz  =  0  at  ^  =  +  A.  If  the  plate  had 
no  boundaries  besides  the  planes  z=^±h,  the  only  possible  value  for  Zg  would 
be  zero.  We  shall  take  Zg  to  vanish*.  It  then  follows  from  the  equations 
V«e  =  0,  V%  =  - (l-h u)-* a»©/a-e^,  that  e  is  of  the  form  ©o  +  zB^,  where  ©^ 
and  ©1  are  plane  harmonic  functions  of  x  and  y  which  are  independent  of  z. 

For  the  determination  of  X^,  Yg  we  have  the  equations 

?^.?^_0      T7a Y  _  1      a©i       ^^y I      3©i 

dx  ^  dy  ^   '  '"■      l-h<xaa?'  '^     l  +  ady* 

and  the  conditions  that  Xg  —  Yg  =  0  at  z^  ±h.  A  particular  solution  is 
given  by  the  equations 

We  shall  take  Xg  and  Yg  to  have  these  forms.  When  Xg,  Yg,  Zg  are  known 
general  formulae  can  be  obtained  for  X^,  Yy,  Xy. 

If  ©1  is  a  constant,  Xg  and  Yg  vanish  as  well  as  Zg,  and  the  plate  is  then 
in  a  state  of  "  plane  stress."  If  ©i  depends  upon  x  and  y  the  plate  is  in  a 
state  of  "  generalized  plane  stress ''  (Article  94).  We  shall  examine  separately 
these  two  cases. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  plate  is  bent  by  pressure  applied  to  its  fSetces^ 
we  find  a  particular  solution  of  the  equation  V*Z,  =  0  which  yields  the 
prescribed  values  oi  Zg  at  z  =  h  and  z  —  ^h,  and  we  deduce  the  most 
general  form  of  ©  which  is  consistent  with  this  solution.     We  proceed  to 

*  J.  H.  Miohell,  loc.  ctt.,  calls  attention  to  the  analogy  of  this  proeednre  to  the  onstomaiy 
treatment  of  the  oondenaer  problem  in  Electrostatics. 
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find  particular  solutions  of  the  equations  satisfied  by  Xz  and  Yt  and  to  deduce 
general  formulae  for  X^y  Ty,  Xy. 

300.    Plane  stress. 
'  When  Xg,  Yt,  Z,  vanish  throughout  the  plate  there  is  a  state  of  plane 
stress.     We  have  already  determined  in  Article  145  the  most  general  forms 
for  the  remaining  stress-components  and  the  corresponding  displacements. 
We  found  for  0  the  expression 

e  =  eo  +  )8^,     (27) 

where  6o  is  a  plane  harmonic  function  of  x  and  y,  and  )3  is  a  constant.  The 
stress-components  X»,  Yy,  Xy  are  derived  from  a  stress-function  x  ^y  ^^^ 
formulae 


jcLat  — 


» 


and  X  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 


dy'*     ^     dx''    ^        dxdy' 


.(28) 


X  =  Xo  +  ^Xi-2rT^^*®*' 


(29) 


where  V,«Xo  =  »o,    Vi«Xi  =  )8 (30) 

If  we  introduce  a  pair  of  conjugate  Ifunctions  f ,  17  of  ^  and  y  which  are 
such  that 

?l-?5-«     ?!-.??  ran 

dx^dy"    ''     dy~     dx'     ^"^^^ 

the  most  general  forms  for  Xo  And  Xi  <^"  ^  written 

Xo  =  4^f+/   Xi  =  ii8(^  +  y*)+^, (32) 

where  /  and  F  are  plane  harmonic  functions.     The  displacement  (u,  v,  w)  is 
then  expressed  by  the  formulae 

1  ft^o     _L.i   ^9®o\      l  +  <r  a  .      .        ,\ 


.(33) 


t^  =  ;e(i7+^y^+i««g^j---g-g-(xo  +  ^x.),> 
w=-;^{i/3(^+y+<^^')+«eo}  +  ^Xi- 

The  solution  represents  two  superposed  stress-systems,  one  depending 
on  Sq,  xo>  ^^^  ^^^  other  on  13,  Xi-  "^hese  two  systems  are  independent 
of  each  other. 

301.    Plate  stretched  by  forces  in  its  plane. 

Taking  the  (©o,  Xo)  system,  we  have  the  displacement  given  by  the 
equations 


dy 


y 


w  =  -^r©„ 


.(34) 
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where  Xo  is  of  the  form  ^w^  +/,  Bo  ^^^  f  ^^e  plane  harmonic  functions,  and 
^,  17  are  determined  by  (31).  The  normal  displacement  of  the  middle  plane 
vanishes,  or  the  plate  is  not  bent.     The  stress  is  expressed  by  the  formulae 


Y         '^   I 


ay»V^*      21  +  <r 


3«  / 
7  =  —  ' 


^a^\ 


Xo- 


21  +  <r 


£:»©< 


^e. 


z,=-. 


—  f 


V 


(35) 


21  +  <r 
The  streas-resultants  T,,  T,,  5]  are  expressed  by  the  equations 


^'=-a4N--irf^'*^')-- 


.(36) 


The  stress-resultants  N^y  JV,,  and  the  stress-couples  Qx%  Gi>  H^  vanish.  The 
equations  (11)  and  (12),  in  which  X\  Y\  Z\  L\  M\  vanish,  are  obviously 
satisfied  by  these  forms. 

When  we  transform  the  expressions  for  Tj,  T,,  Si  by  means  of  the  equa- 
tions (4),  we  find  that,  at  a  point  of  the  edge-line  where  the  normal  makes 
an  angle  0  with  the  axis  of  x,  the  tension  and  shearing-force  T,  S  are  given 
by  the  equations 

r.(«».«|  +  .m-«£-2riB«c»«j|-)(2»^-|,-^*'e.), 


-. 


S=  -^sin^cosd 


(£-|)— 2*4}  (^*- 5  rv. '■»•)• 


When  these  equations  are  transformed  by  means  of  the  formulae  (19)  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  reference  to  fixed  axes  of  a:  and  y,  they  become 

These  expressions  are  sufficiently  general  to  represent  the  effects  of  any  forces 
applied  to  the  edge  in  the  plane  of  the  plate*.  If  the  forces  are  applied  by 
means  of  tractions  specified  in  accordance  with  equations  (35),  the  solution 
expressed  by  equations  (34)  is  exact;  but,  if  the  applied  tractions  at  the 
edge  are  distributed  in  any  other  way,  without  ceasing  to  be  equivalent  to 

*  The  case  of  a  oironlar  plate  was  worked  out  in  detail  by  Clebsoh,  EUutieitdt,  §  42. 
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resultants  of  the  types  T,  S,  the  solution  represents  the  state  of  the  plate 
with  sufficient  approximation  at  all  points  which  are  not  close  to  the  edge. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  stress-resultants  and  the  potential  energy  per  unit  of  area 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  extension  and  shearing  strain  of  the  middle  plane.  If  we 
write  u,  y,  for  the  values  of  u  and  v  when  x—0,  and  put 

du.  dv  du     dv 

wefind  '''-E\d^~'^W)'    '*~E\d^'''''^)'    'i+^a^'^T"^' 

1  +  cr  8«xo 

^1 -=  j:r^  (*i + <r€8)  -  J  J— ^  ^2  (f  1 + €2), 

The  potential  energy  per  unit  of  area  can  be  shown  to  be 

ll^  [('!+*«)*  -  2  (1  -  <r)  (»,«,-  i  w«)] 

Some  special  examples  of  the  general  theory  will  be  useful  to  us  presently. 

(i)  If  we  put  6^=0,  xo  is  a  plane  harmonic  function,  and  the  state  of  the  plate  is  one 
of  plane  ttraxn  involving  no  dilatation  or  rotation  [cf.  Article  14  {dj].    We  have 

^  E    dx'    ^  E    dy'    ^    "' 

and  7',=  -7',«2A^o,    ^i^-SA^^^. 

(ii)  If  00  is  constant  we  have  f =00^,  i?=eoy,  and  we  may  put  xo=i®o(^+y*)»  a>id 
then  we  have 

and  ri-sT'a^eoA,  iS'i=0. 

This  is  the  solution  for  uniform  tension  00  A  all  round  the  edge. 

(iii)  If  00 » cur,  where  a  is  constant,  we  have  i^\a{3fi-y^\  tj^axy,  and  we  may  put 
Xo"B^a^,  and  then  we  have 

and  ^i"0,     T2=2hax,    Si'^O, 

A  more  general  solution  can  be  obtained  by  adding  the  displacement  given  in  (i). 
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(iy)  By  taking  the  function  xo  in  (i)  to  be  of  the  second  degree  in  of  and  y,  we  may 
obtain  the  most  general  solution  in  which  the  stress-components  are  independent  of  x  and  y, 
or  the  plate  is  stretched  uniformly.  The  results  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  quantities 
fij  C29  tzr  that  define  the  stretching  of  the  middle  plane.  We  should  find  for  the  stress- 
components  that  do  not  vanish  the  expressions 

Z.=^(€i-hcr€j)/(l-(r«),     j;-:^(€,4.cr€i)/(l-(r^,     Z,  =  ^  £rw/(l  4- <r), 

and  for  the  displacement  the  expressions  * 

302.    Plate  bent  to  a  state  of  plane  stress. 

Omitting  in  equations  (33)  the  terms  that  depend  on  6o>  Xo>  ^e  ha,ye  the 
displacement  given  by  the  equations 


^  =  -  ^(^  +  y'  +  «•)  +  -^Xi: 


1.    (38) 


where  X\  ^^  ^^^  fo"»  Xi  =  ii8  (^  +  y*)  +  -^»  aiici  ^  is  a  plane  harmonic  function. 
The  stress  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

X-z^      Y-z^      X--z^ 

The  stress-resultants  vanish,  and  the  stress-couples  are  given  by  the 
equations 

(?,,,A.^S    G.  =  }A.^.    ff.-ih'^ (39) 

The  equations  (11)  and  (12),  in  which  X\  Y\  Z\  L\  M'  vanish,  are  obviously 
satisfied  by  these  forms. 

The  normal  displacement  w  of  the  middle  plane  is  given  by  the  equation 

^  =  -6(^+y'>+^x..  (*o) 

80  that  the  curvature  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

'^'""'"^■^    E     da?'    ^^     E^    E     dy^'  E    dxdy' 

From  these  equations  and  the  equation  ^\X^  =  /8,  we  find 

so  that  the  formulae  (18)  hold. 

The  stress-couples  at  the  edge  are  expressible  in  the  forms 

L.K.  29 
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and,  if  the  edge  is  subjected  to  given  forces,  0  and  dnjds  must  have  pre- 
scribed values  at  the  edge.  Since  ;^  satisfies  the  equation  V^^^syS,  the 
formulae  (41)  for  0  and  dnjda  are  not  sufficiently  general  to  permit  of  the 
satisfaction  of  such  conditions.  It  follows  that  a  plate  free  from  any  forces, 
except  such  as  are  applied  at  the  edge  and  are  statically  equivalent  to 
couples,  will  not  be  in  a  state  of  plane  stress  unless  the  couples  can  be 
expressed  by  the  formulae  (41). 

Some  particular  results  are  appended. 

(i)  When  the  plate  is  bent  to  a  state  of  plane  stress  the  sum  of  the  principal  curvatures 
of  the  surface  into  which  the  middle  plane  is  bent  is  constant. 

(ii)  In  the  same  case  the  potential  energy  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle  plane  is  given 
exactly  by  the  formula  (21). 

(iii)  A  particular  case  will  be  found  by  taking  the  function  F  introduced  in  equations 
(32)  to  be  of  the  second  degree  in  x  and  y.  Then  x\  ^^^  ^  ^f  the  second  d^;ree  in  x  andy, 
and  we  may  take  it  to  be  homogeneous  of  this  degree  without  altering  the  expressions  for 
the  stress-components.  In  this  case  w  also  is  homogeneous  of  the  second  degree  in  x  and  y, 
and  Ki,  Ks,  r  are  constants.    The  value  of  x\  ^ 

E 

and  the  stress-components  which  do  not  vanish  are  given  by  the  equations 

E  E  E 

(iv)  This  case  includes  that  discussed  in  Article  90,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  identical 
with  it  when  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  chosen  so  that  r  vanishes,  that  is  to  say  so  as  to  be 
parallel  to  the  lines  which  become  lines  of  curvature  of  the  surface  into  which  the  middle 
plane  is  bent.  Another  special  sub-case  would  be  found  by  taki  ng  the  plate  to  be  rectangular, 
and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  parallel  to  its  edges,  and  supposing  that  «ei  and  k%  vanish,  while  r 
is  constant.    We  should  then  find 

The  stress-resultants  and  the  flexural  couples  Oi,  O^  vanish,  and  the  torsional  couples  Hi 
and  H2  are  equal  to  ±  Z>  (1  -  o-)  r.  The  result  is  that  a  rectangular  plate  can  be  held  in  the 
form  of  an  anticlastic  siurfaoe  w^rxy  by  torsional  couples  of  amount  />(1— (r)r  per  unit 
of  length  applied  to  its  edges  in  proper  senses,  or  by  two  pairs  of  forces  directed  normally 
to  the  plate  and  applied  at  its  comers*.  The  two  forces  of  a  pair  are  applied  in  like  senses 
at  the  ends  of  a  diagonal,  and  those  applied  at  the  ends  of  the  two  diagonals  have  opposite 
senses.    The  magnitude  of  each  force  is  2Z>  (1  -  o-)  r. 

303.     Generalized  plane  stress. 

When  Zg  vanishes  everywhere,  and  Xg,  Yg  vanish  at  xr  =  +  A,  we  take  the 
values  of  Xg  and  Yg  to  be  given  by  equations  (26)  of  Article  299.  To 
determine  Xg.,  Yy,  Xy  we  have  the  first  two  of  equations  (22)  and  (23),  the 
third  of  equations  (24),  and  equation  (26),  in  which  Zg  vanishes,  Xg  and  Yg 
are  taken  to  be  given  by  (26),  and  6  has  the  form  6o  +  '^^i>  the  functions 

*  H.  Lamb,  London  MatK  Soe,  Proc»,  vol.  21  (1891),  p.  70. 
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6o  ^^'^  ^1  being  plane  harmonic  functions  of  x,  y  and  independent  of  z.    The 
stress  depending  upon  6o  has  been  determined  in  Article  300,  and  we  shall 
omit  00-     We  have  therefore  the  equations 
dXx     dXy        z     8Qi  _        dXy     dYy        z     dSi  _  \ 

dx        dy       1  +  <r  3a?        '3a?        dy       \-\-a  dy        ' 

^*^»+r^S=o.  ^%+i4-|l=0'  ^'^v+i4-|%  =  o. 

(42) 

From  the  first  two  of  these  equations  we  find 

where  y^  is  b,  function  of  a,y,z'y  and  the  last  equation  of  (42)  gives 

^^  1  +  <r      * 

The  remaining  equations  of  (42)  can  now  be  transformed  into  the  forms 

a»  /3V     2-«r        \  8«  /a»x'     2-<r        \_ 

3« 


kl^-^^)-"- 


dxdy 

3"y'     2  —  0' 
These  equations  show  that  the  expression  ^  —  ..         ^i  is  a  linear  function 

of  a;  and  y,  and  we  may  take  it  to  be  zero  without  altering  the  values  of 
Xx9  Yyt  Xy.    We  therefore  write 

^-'^^w^)^- <**) 

where  V,V=-^®. (45) 

If  we  introduce  two  conjugate  functions  ^i,  v^i  of  x,  y  which  are  such  that 

a^"ay~        3y  —  3^'  ^ 

we  may  express  ^Z  in  the  form 

x>'=-27ll^)^f'+^^' <*^> 

where  ^i  is  a  plane  harmonic  function.     Thus  the  form  of  j^,  and  therewith 
also  that  of  Xxt  Yy,  Xy,  is  completely  determined. 

The  displacement  is  determined  by  the  equations  of  the  types 

3^-1  /T      ^V      ^7\     3^^  .  3t^  _  2  (1  +  0-)  V 
g^--^(JC«-cryy-crZ,),     g^+g^ ^— ^'' 

29—2 
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in  which  Z^  vanishes,  X,  and  F^  are  given  by  (26),  and  X^,  Yy,  Xy  by  (43), 
The  resulting  forms  for  tz,  v,  w  are 


304.    Plate  bent  to  a  state  of  generalized  plane  stress. 

The  normal  displacement  w  of  the  middle  plane  is  given  by  the  equation 

w  =  i{A'e,  +  (l  +  o-)xi'},  (49) 

and,  since  V^*©!  =  0,  we  have  by  (45) 

V/w  =  0,    (50) 

where  V/  denotes  the  operator  9*/9j^  +  9*/9y*  4-  23*/9ar'9y*,  and  then 

The  stress-components  are  given  by  the  equations 


7„  =  -^.V.»w  +  £     |^j^^w+^{A«^-i(2-<r)*»}V,»w]. 


l-a* 


Xy  = 


da? 


[rf^  '''  •*■  r^'  ^^''  -  i(2  -  «r)  *•}  V,«  w]  . 

i^(A'-^)a  i^(A»-^')a 

^'      2   i-«r»   ac^*'''   ^'      2    i-<T»   av  *   •     ' 


.(52) 


The  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  are  given  by  the  equations 
2\  =  r.-<Sf,=.0,  V 


^'  =  -^3^^''-'    ^«  — ^l^-*-' 


Or 


J.  /iPw  ,      a»w\      8  +  a  j.,,d'  -, 


h 


,(63) 


dai'J        10 


aa:* 


^1-^(1    <^)aa;ay+  10  ^^  dxdy  '  '   I 

Equations  (11)  and  (12)  in  which  X',  Y',  Z',  L,  M'  vanish  are  obviously 
satisfied  by  these  forms. 
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The  stress-resultants  and  stress-conples  belonging  to  any  carve  8  of  which 
the  normal  is  v  can  be  expressed  in  the  forms 

T=S  =  0,    jy  =  -.2)|^V,»w, 

ov 


a  -  -  i)v,, + i..(,  -  „  (5  + 1. 1)  (, + ^  «±5  ».,,,) , 


\....(54) 


jr= 


^<'-')^S('+^!^»".-)}' 


where  p'  denotes  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve.  At  a  boundcuy  to 
which  given  forces  and  couples  are  applied  Q  and  N-^dHjda  have  given 
values.  The  solution  is  sufficiently  general  to  admit  of  the  satisfaction  of 
such  boundary  conditions.  The  solution  expressed  by  (48)  is  exact  if  the 
applied  tractions  at  the  edges  are  distributed  in  accordance  with  (62),  in 
which  w  satisfies  (50) ;  but,  if  they  are  distributed  otherwise,  without  ceasing 
to  be  equivalent  to  resultants  of  the  types  N,  0,  H,  the  solution  represents 
the  state  of  the  plate  with  sufficient  approximation  at  all  points  which  are 
not  close  to  the  edge. 

The  potential  energy  per  unit  of  area  can  be  shown  to  be 

jz,[(„^,-s„-.,0^-(^)'}] 

8  +  cr  nnf^*^^*^!*^      9*w3*Vi*W  8%  S'Vi'w' 


■*■  10  ^^'L^  8^  ■^'v  a^  ■*"^ai%  aar^j 


420(l-cr)      ^^l-W--^'    "VS^JJ ^     ^ 

The  results  here  obtained  include  those  found  in  Article  302  by  putting 
6i  ==  13.  Equations  (53)  show  that  the  stress-couples  are  not  expressed  by 
the  formulae  (18)  unless  the  sum  of  the  principal  curvatures  is  a  constant  or 
a  linear  function  of  a  and  y.  In  like  manner  the  formula  (21)  is  not  verified 
unless  the  sum  of  the  principal  curvatures  is  constant ;  but  these  formulsB 
yield  approximate  expressions  for  the  stress-couples  and  the  potential  energy 
when  h  is  small. 

The  theory  which  has  been  given  in  Art.  301  and  in  this  Article  consists 
rather  in  the  specification  of  forms  of  exact  solutions  of  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  than  in  the  determination  of  complete  solutions  of  these  equations. 
The  forms  contain  a  number  of  unknown  functions,  and  the  complete  solutions 
are  to  be  obtained  by  adjusting  these  functions  so  as  to  satisfy  certain 
differential  equations  such  as  (50)  and  certain  boundary  conditions.  These 
forms  can  represent  the  state  of  strain  that  would  be  produced  in  a  plate 
of  any  shape  by  any  forces  applied  to  the  edge,  in  so  {kr  as  these  forces  are 
expressed  adequately  by  a  line-distribution  of  force,  specified  by  components, 
T,  S,  N  —  9H/9«,  and  a  line-distribution  of  flexural  couple  Q. 
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305.    Oirenlar  plate  loaded  at  its  centre*. 

The  problem  of  the  circular  plate  supported  or  clamped  at  the  edge  and  loaded  at  the 
centre  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  theory  just  given.  If  a  is  the  radius  of  the  plate, 
and  r  denotes  the  distance  of  any  point  from  the  centre,  we  may  take  w  to  be  a  function 
of  r  only,  and  to  be  given  by  the  equation 

(p+?g^)^=2;3^^r+^' w 

where  W,  A  axe  constants,  and  then  we  have  on  any  circle  of  radius  r 

and  the  resultant  shearing  force  on  the  part  of  the  plate  within  the  circle  is  W.    Hence  W 
is  the  load  at  the  centre  of  the  plate.    The  complete  primitive  of  (56)  is 


w«Q^^r«log^+r«)+J.lr«+i?+Clogr, 


where  B  and  C  are  constants  of  integration.    If  the  plate  is  complete  up  to  the  centre, 
C  must  vanish,  and  we  take  therefore  the  solution 


''=^{^^<+^yi^^-^^' 


The  flezural  couple  O  at  any  circle  ma  is  given  by  the  equation 

<,=  _^(l+,)log?  +  ^(l-,)-^(8+a)^-JZ)(l+a)^. 

We  may  now  determine  the  constants  A  and  B.  If  the  plate  is  supported  at  the  edge, 
so  that  w  and  O  vanish  at  r— a,  we  find 

-2-^[i'-i<'«F-iiTf(«'-'-)-^A|f^i;(«'-'-)]. m 

and  the  central  deflexion,  which  is  the  value  of  -  w  at  r^O,  is 

If  the  plate  is  clamped  at  the  edge,  so  that  w  and  dw/dr  vanish  at  r=a,  we  have 

^-8^['*^*«^i(«*-'^] (*«) 

and  the  central  deflexion  is  Wa^/lQirD,  If  the  plate  is  very  thin  the  central  deflexion*is 
greater  when  it  is  supported  at  the  edge  than  when  it  is  clamped  at  the  edge  in  the  ratio 
(3+0-)  :  (1+0-),  which  is  13  :  5  when  o-=J. 

306.  Plate  in  a  state  of  stress  which  is  uniform,  or  varies  uniformly, 
over  its  plane. 

When  the  stress  in  a  plate  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  any  plane  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  plate  the  stress-components  are  independent  of  x  and  y,  and  the  stress-equations  of 
equilibrium  become 

— '^O       ^-0       —'-0 
dz     "'        dz  ""'       dz  -"• 

If  the  faces  of  the  plate  are  free  from  traction  it  follows  that  JT, ,  F«,  Z,  vanish,  or  the  plate 
is  in  a  state  of  plane  stress.  The  most  general  state  of  stress,  independent  of  x  and  y, 
which  can  be  maintained  in  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  body  by  tractions  over  its  curved 
surface  can  be  obtained  by  adding  the  solutions  given  in  (iv)  of  Article  301  and  (iii)  of 

*  Results  equivalent  to  those  obtained  here  were  given  by  Saint- Venant  in  the  <  Annotated 
Olebsch,'  NoU  du  §  45. 
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Article  302.  In  these  cases  the  stress  is  uniform  over  the  cross-sections  of  the  cylinder  or 
prism. 

When  the  stress-components  are  linear  functions  of  x  and  y  the  stress  varies  uniformlj 
over  the  cross-sections  of  the  cylinder  or  prism.  We  may  determine  the  most  general 
possible  states  of  stress  in  a  prism  when  the  ends  are  free  from  traction,  there  are  no 
body  forces,  and  the  stress-components  are  linear  functions  of  x  and  y.  For  this  purpose 
we  should  express  all  the  stress-components  in  such  forms  as 

where  X^^  X^\  XJf")  are  functions  of  z.  When  we  introduce  these  forms  into  the  various 
equations  which  the  stress-components  have  to  satisfy,  the  terms  of  these  equations  which 
contain  ^,  or  y,  and  the  terms  which  are  independent  of  x  and  y  must  separately  satisfy 
the  equations. 

We  take  first  the  stress-equations  of  equilibrium.    The  equation 

dx       "by       Zz       ^ 
combined  with  the  conditions  that  X^  vanishes  at  ;e=  ±A,  gives  us  the  equations 

and  in  like  manner  we  have  the  equations 

r;=o,   r;'=o,  ^+z;-hV=o. 

It  follows  that  X,  and  F,  are  independent  of  x  and  y.  The  third  of  the  stress-equations 
becomes  therefore  dZg/dz^O,  and,  since  Z,  vanishes  at  the  faces  of  the  plate  («»  ±h),  it 
vanishes  everywhere. 

Again  6  is  of  the  form  xe'+yO''+eff^)y  where  e',  6",  6(^  are  Auctions  of  s,  and, 
since  6  is  an  harmonic  function,  they  must  be  linear  functions  of  s.    The  equation 

V*X,=  -  — —  g-^  takes  the  form  a»Z^8a«= constant,  so  that  d^XJd^'^O.    Since  X,  satisfies 

this  equation  and  vanishes  at  z=±kyit  must  contain  s^-h^  as  a  factor,  and  since  it  is 
independent  of  x  and  y  it  must  be  of  the  form  A  (s^—h*),  where  A  is  constant.  Like 
statements  hold  concerning  F,. 

It  follows  that,  if  a  cylindrical  body  with  its  generators  parallel  to  the  axis  of  s  is  free 
from  body  forces  and  from  traction  on  the  plane  ends,  the  most  general  type  of  stress  which 
satisfies  the  condition  that  the  stress-components  are  linear  functions  of  x  and  y  is  included 
under  the  generalized  plane  stress  discussed  in  Ajrtide  303  by  taking  Bo  and  ei  to  be  linear 
functions  of  x  and  y  and  restricting  the  auxiliary  plane  harmonic  functions  /  and  ^i 
introduced  in  equations  (32)  and  (47)  to  be  of  degree  not  higher  than  the  third. 

It  may  be  shown  that,  in  all  the  states  of  stress  in  a  plate  which  are  included  in  this 
category,  the  stress-components  are  expressible  in  terms  of  the  quantities  ^i,  C],  or,  which 
define  the  stretching  of  the  middle  plane,  and  <ei,  ic],  r,  which  define  the  curvature  of  the 
surfiftce  into  which  this  plane  is  bent,  by  the  formulse 

E 
Xg=YZ^  {*!  +  (r€i  -  («ci +<r«c2)«}, 

Fy = j— 5  {^2-l-crci  -  (Kj-hcriti)«}, 

^•'^TF^^*^"^*}'  \   m 


ir.=o.  / 
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The  streas-resultants  and  stress-couples  are  expressed  by  the  formulao 

(?i--Z>(ici  +  <ricO,     ^2=--Z>(K,+<riti),     ^i  =  Z>(l-(r)T, 

and  the  potential  energy  per  unit  of  area  is 

Eh 


l^[(^i+'«)'-2(l-cr)(*i*,-iti7«)] 


.(60) 


.(61) 


307.    Plate  bent  by  pressure  uniform  over  a  face. 

When  the  face  ^s  A  is  subjected  to  uniform  pressure  p,  we  have  V*Z,  =  0 
everywhere,  dZg/de-0  dX  z^h  and  z^  —  h,  Z^=  — p  at  z  —  h,  Zg  =  0  at 
-?  =  —  A.     A  particular  solution  is 

^*  =  iA-*l>(^  +  A)«(4f-2A)  =  iA-«^(^-.3A«-8r-2A»),    (62) 

and  we  take  this  to  be  the  value  of  Zg.  To  determine  6  we  have  the 
equations 

of  which  the  most  general  solution  has  the  form 

©  =  -  i  ( 1  +  0-)  A-»p^  +1(1  +  0-)  h-^pz  (a:«  +  y»)  +  zB^  +  ©o , 

where  ©i  and  ©o  are  plane  harmonic  functions.  We  may  omit  the  terms 
^©1  and  ©0  because  the  stress-systems  that  would  be  calculated  from  them 
have  been  found  already.     We  take  therefore  for  ©  the  form 

©  =  -i(H.o.)A-»/>^+|(l  +  <r)A-«p-8r(a^  +  y») (63) 

To  determine  Xg  and  Yg  we  have  the  equations 

dXg.dYgSp  ^,^ 3p^    v«y=--^ 

and  the  conditions  that  Xg  and  Tg  vanish  at  ^  =  A  and  at  ^  =  —  A.  A  particular 
solution  is 

Xg  =  ih-*p(h^^z')x,     F,  =  fA-»p(A«-^)y,     (64) 

■ 

and,  as  in  Article  299,  we  take  Xg  and  Yg  to  have  these  values. 
To  determine  X^j,  Yy,  Xy  we  have  the  equations 


dXg     dXy  _  Spxz      dXy     dYy  _  Spyz 
dx       dy        4A*  '     3a?        dy        4A'  ' 

X.  +  Fy  -  J  A-»|)  [-  (2  +  «r)  «•  +  3z  {Kl  +  0-)  («*  +  2/')  +  M  +  2A']. 


...(65) 
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To  satisfy  the  first  two  pf' these  equations  we  take  X^,  Yy,  Xy  to  have 
the  forms 

where  x  must  satisfy  the  equation 

and  then  the  remaining  equations  of  (65)  show  that 

must  be  a  linear  function  of  x  and  y.  As  in  previous  Articles,  this  function 
may  be  taken  to  be  zero  without  altering  Xa,,  Yy  or  Xy,  and  therefore  x  niust 
have  the  form 

where  ;^"  and  x"  ^®  functions  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  the  equations 

^iV=-l(i-<^)f.(^+y')+ff »  ^iV=ip; (66) 

and  we  may  take  for  Xi"i  %!'  the  particular  solutions 

:vi"=-|(i-<r)g(^  +  J^)'+Af(^+nl (67) 

More  general  integrals  of  the  equations  (66)  need  not  be  taken  because  the 
arbitrary  plane  harmonic  functions  that  might  be  added  to  the  solutions  (67) 
give  rise  to  stress-systems  of  the  types  already  discussed. 

The  expressions  which  we  have  now  found  for  X^,  Ty,  Xy  are 
i^  =  iP  +  ll)|,(^  +  J^  +  A')-A(l-«^)l>J(3«^  +  y)-^l>^..  )  (68) 

9 

The  stress-components  being  given  by  (62),  (64)  and  (68),  the  corresponding 
displacement  is  given  by  the  formulae 

« •'^^.[(2-«7)^-3A'^-2A'-f(l-«r)^(a?  +  y')], 

"  -  -  ^4^  Si  [(2  -  0-)  «•  -  3A'^  -  2A»  - 1  (1  -  0-)  «  (a?  +  y«)], 


E    8h 


w 


=     ^  ,-g^,[(l+<r)^-6AV-8A'^+3(A'-«r^)(«'+y)-|(l-«r)(a:»-l-y')»]. 

(69) 


S    16A' 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  displacement  is  expressed  by  these  formuke 
the  middle  plane  is  slightly  stretched.     We  have,  in  fiujt,  when  ^  =  0 

The  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  are  given  by  the  formulse 

-^i-i/w,    N,  =  ^py, 


16 


<?.  =  ^  1(1  + 8.7)  a?  +  (3  +  «r)  y«} + 


20 

3-0- 
20 


ph\ 


.(70) 


These  forms  obviously  satisfy  equations  (11)  and  (12)  in  which  X',  Y',  L',  M' 
vanish  and  Z'  is  replaced  by  —p. 

The  middle  plane  ia  bent  into  the  surface  expressed  by  the  equation 

8A' 


^=-i^J(«^+y)(«^+y'-i^);    (71) 


and  we  find 


G",  =  -  2)  (*.  +  «r*.)  +  L'^f'^^  ph\ 


20  (1  -  «r) 

iri  =  2)(l-<r)T. 

The  formulse  (18)  are  not  exactly  verified,  but  they  are  approximately  correct 
when  h  is  small. 

308.    Plate  bent  by  pressure  varying  uniformly  over  a  face. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  particular  illustrations  of  the 
solution  obtained  in  Article  307  we  extend  the  results  to  the  case  where  the 
pressure  on  the  face  exposed  to  pressure  is  a  linear  function  of  x  and  y.  It 
will  be  sufiScient  to  take  the  case  where  p  is  replaced  by  p^^x.  By  the  process 
already  employed  we  find  for  Z^,  ©,  X,,  Tz  the  expressions 


^'=     S(^-3A'z-2A'). 


4A< 


j?t<cg* 


PtXZ 


©=-(i+<^)^+A(i+<r)^('^+y) 


p* 


Po 


\ (72) 


^«  =     At.  (*•  -^)  (3^ + y)  +  i  ^,  (**  -  ■^)  (2A*  -  -^). 


p. 


F,=  At.(*'-^')^; 
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and  thence  we  obtain,  in  the  same  way  as  before,  the  formnlse 
^- -  f^l  [12A' -  (6  +  <r)  ^  +  H5  +  0-)  «!» +  f  (1  +  0-)  y«], 

^•^  "^  S' f ^'^^ "  ^^  +  ^*^^  ^  +  ^*  ^^  +  ^''>  *•  +  *  <^  +  *">  3^1  •'1' 
The  displacement  is  then  given  by  the  formalse 

3-<T 


...(73) 


«  =  i^  ^,  fizh*  +  ^h»  -  i^»A» 


20 


*»-Ay 


l-«r 
32 


«  (5a!»  +  y»)  (a:»  +  y«)  +  f  za;»A»  -  ^^  (Sa?  +  y»)^1 , 


y (74) 


-  2xzh*  -  %x^<T  (a!»  +  y»)  -  %xz*h*  +  -^  ar^«  1 . 

The  middle  plane  is  slightly  stretched  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
that  along  which  the  pressure  varies.     We  have,  in  fact,  when  z  =  0 

£-»■  |-*(>^')¥.  £-g-«- 

The  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  are  given  by  the  formulee 

2*1  =  0,     T^=pohx,    /Sfx=-0, 

Ni  =  Ip,  (30?  H-  y«)  +  ^p,h\     N,  =  l  p,xy. 

G,  =  r^p,[i(5  +  <r)x'  +  (l  +  a)y*x  +  i(U-ir)h^xl   \ (75) 

<?.  =  tV />.  [HI  +  5«r)  a:* -I- (1  +  <r)  xy»  - 1  (2  +  3o-)  A'*], 

■ffi  =  iVP.  [- HI  - «')  (3a!^  +  y*)  +  *  (2  -  «r)  A»y]. 

These  forms  obviously  satisfy  equations  (11)  and  (12)  in  which  X',  T',  L',  M' , 
are  put  equal  to  zero  and  Z'  is  put  equal  to  —  p^x. 

The  middle  plane  is  bent  into  the  surface  expressed  by  the  equation 


w 


—  i  5*  [a  («•+ y*)*-  4  f^  ('"^  +  %*) 


.(76) 


and  we  find         (?i  =  —  2)  (#Ci  +  cKi)  4-  ^ = poh\x, 

1  —  (T 

tf ,  =  -  XJ  («,  +  o-«,)  -I-  A 5 Pi,h*x, 

H,  =  l)(l-<r)r-^p,h'y. 


> 


The  formulae  (18)  are  approximately  correct  when  h  is  small. 
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309.  Circular  plate  bent  by  tmiform  pressure  and  supported  at 
the  edge. 

When  a  plate  whose  edge-line  is  a  given  curve  is  slightly  bent  by  pressure,  which  is 
uniform,  or  varies  uniformly,  over  one  face,  the  stress-system  is  to  be  obtained  by  com- 
pounding with  the  solution  obtained  in  Article  307  or  308  solutions  of  the  types  discussed 
in  Articles  301  and  302  or  303,  and  adjusting  the  latter  so  that  the  boundary  conditions 
may  be  satisfied.  We  shall  discuss  the  case  of  a  clamped  edge  presently.  When  th^^ge 
is  supported,  the  boundary  conditions  which  hold  at  the  edge-line  are 

w=0,    (?=0,     r-iS-O (77) 

Let  the  plate  be  subjected  to  imiform  normal  pressure  p  and  supported  at  the  edge, 
and  let  the  edge-line  be  a  circle  r^a.  The  solution  given  in  (71)  yields  the  following 
values  for  w,  (?,  2^,  aS  at  r=a : — 

The  solution  given  in  (ii)  of  Article  301  yields  the  values 

w=0,    (?=0,     T^iph,    /S'-O 

when  Go  is  put  equal  to  ^p.  The  solution  given  in  Article  302  yields  zero  values  for  T 
and  S,  and  it  may  be  adjusted  to  yield  constant  values  for  w  and  6^  at  r^a  by  putting 
Xi"i/3  (^+^)+y>  where  y  is  a  constant.    These  values  are 

If  we  put 

Zp  /3+cr         3-cr     \  3(l-<r);)a«  fb+a  a«      8  +  or+of  A«\ 

the  values  of  w  and  (?  at  r«a,  as  given  by  the  solutions  in  Article  302  and  in  Article  307, 
become  identical 

We  may  now  combine  the  three  solutions  so  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  (77)  at  r=:a. 
We  find  the  following  expressions  for  the  components  of  displacement 

*=■?  [*'^-^^^  J^(3+'^>«'-(^+')'^J  +  A  J  (2  +  9<r-a«)- J^  (2+,r-a*)]/ 
""^  [i'-^^y^^  P  «3+<^)  «'-(l+<r)»^}  +  A|  (2+9<r-<r»)- J^  (2+<r-.r«)], 

(78) 

where  w--j5(««-r«){j(J-±-%«-^)  +  li±f+^AJ (79) 

The  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  at  the  edge  vanish  with  the  exception  of  N,  which 
is  equal  to  ^pa. 

The  middle  plane  is  bent  into  the  surface  expressed  by  the  equation  (79),  and  the 
right-hand  member  of  this  equation  with  its  sign  changed  is  the  deflexion  at  any  point. 
The  comparison  of  this  result  with  (57)  of  Article  305  shows  that,  when  the  plate  is  thin, 
the  central  deflexion  due  to  uniformly  distributed  load  is  the  same  as  for  a  load  concen- 
trated at  the  centre  and  equal  to  i(5+cr)/(3  +  o-)  of  the  total  distributed  load. 

The  middle  plane  is  stretched  uniformly,  and  the  amount  of  the  extension  of  any  linear 
element  of  it  is  ^apjE,    This  is  half  the  amount  by  which  the  middle  plane  would  be 


w 
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stretched  if  one  f&ce  of  the  plate  were  supported  on  a  smooth  rigid  fplane  and  the  other 
were  subjected  to  the  pressure  p. 

Linear  filaments  of  the  plate  which  are  at  right  angles  to  its  faces  in  the  unstressed 
state  do  not  remain  straight  or  normal  to  the  middle  plane.  The  curved  lines  into  which 
they  are  deformed  are  of  the  type  expressed  by  the  equation 

where  U  is  the  radial  displacement,  and  Uq,  Ui^  U^  are  given  by  the  formula 

pr  2-t-cr-<r» 
^'"""IP         8        • 

These  lines  are  of  the  same  form  as  those  foimd  in  Article  95  for  the  deformed  shapes  of 
the  initially  vertical  filaments  of  a  narrow  rectangular  beam  bent  by  a  vertical  load.  The 
tangents  to  these  lines  cut  the  surface  into  which  the  middle  plane  is  bent  at  an  angle 

Jir-|(l+ir)/>r/^A. 

310.    Plate  bent  by  uniform  pressure  and  clamped  at  the  edge. 

Let  (u,  V,  w)  be  the  displaceiueut  of  any  point  of  the  middle  plane. 
When  the  plate  is  clamped  at  the  edge  the  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied 
at  the  edge-line  are 

u  =  o,   v  =  o,  w  =  o,  aw/aj/=o, (so) 

V  denoting  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  edge-line.  We  seek  to  satisfy 
these  conditions  by  a  synthesis  of  the  solutions  in  Articles  301,  303  and  307. 
We  have 

In  these  expressions  f  and  17  are  conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y  which  are 
related  to  a  plane  harmonic  function  Bg  l>y  the  equations 

'  dx     dy        ®'    dy        dx^ 

and  Xo  is  of  the  form  ^x^+f,  where  /  is  a  plane  harmonic  function.  The 
functions  Bq  ^^^  f  must  be  adjusted  so  that  u  and  v  vanish  at  the  edge- 
line.  One  way  of  satisfying  these  conditions  is  to  take  Bo  to  be  constant. 
If  we  put 

we  shall  have  Xo  ~  *"  i  Tzr~  P  (^  +  y*)  > 

and  then  u  and  v  vanish  for  all  values  of  x  and  y. 
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We  may  show  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  satisfying  the  conditions.    For  this  purpose 
we  put 

and  then  we  have  to  show  that  there  is  only  oj^e  way  of  choosing  60  >  (y  fjy  xo  which  will 
make  U  and  V  take  given  values  at  a  given  boundary.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  showing 
that  if  U  and  F  vanish  at  the  boundary  they  vanish  everywhere.  Since  ^1^0= Bo, 
we  have 

dx     dy     I -a-  \dx      'hy  J ' 
and  we  have  also 

9y"     Zx        ^\bx      cly  / 
Since  Vx^f =0,  we  have 

\bx      dy )     ^dy  \dx      dy  J      * 


1—0-  dx 


and  we  have  also 


It  follows  that 


l-(rdy\dx'^dy)'^^dx\dx      dy  )~^' 

the  integration  being  extended  over  any  part  of  the  middle  plane.  When  it  is  extended 
over  the  area  within  the  edge-line,  and  U  and  V  vanish  at  the  edge-line,  the  integral  can 
be  transformed  into 


and  this  cannot  vanish  unless 

?^  +  ^=0  and— -  — =0 
8a;      8y        '  dx      dy       ' 

It  follows  that  V  and  U  would  be  conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y  which  vanish  at  the 
edge-line,  they  would  therefore  vanish  everywhere. 

The  form  of  w  is  given  by  the  equation 

w=^[(i+<r)xi'+A»ea-|^";>(^  +  y»)»+Aix^p(^  (8i) 

where  ©i  is  a  plane  harmonic  function  and  Vi";^'  =  —  = ©1.     Any  solution 

of  the  equation  jDVj^w  =  —  jo  can  be  thrown  into  this  form.     To  determine  w 

we  have  the  equation 

jDVi*w  =  -jt) 

and  the  boundary  conditions,  viz.: 

w  =  0  and  3w/3j/  =  0 

at  the  edge-line.     There  is  only  one  value  of  w  which  satisfies  these  con- 
ditions.    When  w  is  known  81  is  given  by  the  equation 

V,«w  =  i[-(l-«r)e,-|i^l,(<i?  +  y«)  +  f^^^J,     ...(82) 
and  y^  is  given  by  (81). 


W' 
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As  an  example  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  circular  plate  of  radius  a.  The  deflexion  w 
is  given  by  the  equation 

w-  -  A  J(«*-»^,   (83) 

where  r  denotes  distance  from  the  centre.  The  central  deflexion  is  one  quarter  of  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  same  total  load  concentrated  at  the  centre  (Article  305). 

Another  example  is  afibrded  by  an  elliptic  plate*  of  which  the  boundary  is  given  by 
the  equation  ^/a*+y^/6^=l.    It  may  be  shown  easily  that 

-»£(>-^g)y(M*^) ■(") 

In  the  case  of  the  circular  plate  equations  (82)  and  (83)  show  that  0}  is  constant,  and 
it  is  therefore  convenient  to  use  the  solution  in  the  form  given  in  Article  302  instead  of 
Article  303.    We  have 

w=-i|i^+^Xi+Aa+^)i8(A^-*(l-cr)r*}, 
where  Vi*xi=^-    ^^  comparing  this  form  with  (82)  we  see  that 

The  complete  expressions  for  the  components  of  displacement  are  then  given  by  the 
equations 

„._^'[^(«._^)^.A|r5^_i_|_].  .    (85) 

where  w  is  given  by  (83).  In  this  case  the  middle  plane  is  bent  without  extension.  Linear 
elements  of  the  plate  which,  in  the  imstressed  state,  are  normal  to  the  middle  plane  do 
not  remain  straight,  nor  do  they  cut  at  right  angles  the  surface  into  which  the  middle  plane 
is  bent. 

311.    Plate  bent  by  uniformly  varying  pressure  and  clamped  at 
the  edge. 

We  seek  to  satisfy  the  conditions  (80)  at  the  edge-line  by  a  synthesis  of 
the  solutions  in  Articles  301,  303  and  308.     For  u  and  v  we  have  the  forms   • 

in  which  the  unknown  functions  must  be  chosen  so  that  u  and  v  vanish  at 
the  edge-line.  We  may  show  in  the  same  way  as  in  Article  310  that  these 
conditions  cannot  be  satisfied  in  more  than  one  way.  The  unknown  functions 
depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  edge-line. 

*  The  result  was  oommnnioated  to  the  Author  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Bryan. 
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When  this  line  is  a  circle  or  an  ellipse  the  conditions  may  be  satisfied  by  assuming  for 
iy  Vj  ®o»  Xo  ^^^  forms 

f=yi+i«i(^-y'),   »7=ai^,    eo=aix, 

where  ai,  /9i,  yi  are  constants.    For  a  circle  of  radius  a  we  should  find 

__     3po(l  +  cr)  _^o(3+6o-) a^<r(l+^)p^ 

"*""        6-2cr     '     ''*"*'  4(6- 2cr)'     ^'^  6-2cr      ' 

and  thence  '^^  " 'ezl^  ^(^'■"'^)'    ''=^- 

For  an  ellipse  given  by  the  equation  d:*/a*+y'/^=l  we  should  find 

(l  +  <r)(ag+ 268)^0  {a8(l-t-3ir)-f  26^(1 +  <r)}po  tr  (I -^  (r)  ppa^h^ 

"*"        2a«(l-cr)  +  462    '    ^^^  4{2a2(l-(r)+462}        '    ^i"     2a«(l-<r)+46«' 

and  thence  ,,^^^^^J^i-^+^^^iJ^    v=0. 

In  these  cases  the  middle  plane  is  slightly  extended* 

Again  the  form  of  w  is  given  by  the  equation 

^  =  ;|[(l  +  «^)Xi'  +  ^'®.]-i^[A(^  +  y)"-ii^(^  +  3y)],  ...(86) 
so  that  w  satisfies  the  equation 

and  the  conditions 

w  =  0,    dw/dv  =  0, 

at  the  edge-line.     These  conditions  determine  w.    When  w  is  known,  ©i  is 
given  by  the  equation 

V.''w  =  -i^e.-^[i(a^  +  y«)-i3^].  (87) 

and  Xl  is  given  by  (86). 

For  the  circle  we  have 

w--Ti,^(a«-»^«; (88) 

and  for  the  ellipse*  we  have 

'-*%'('-S-S)'/(^^w) ■<«-> 

312.    Plate  bent  by  its  own  weight. 

When  the  plane  of  the  plate  is  horizontal,  and  the  plate  is  bent  by  its  own 
weight,  the  solution  is  to  be  obtained  by  superposing  two  stress-systems.  In 
one  of  these  stress-systems  all  the  stress-components  except  Zg  vanish,  and  Zg 


. 


*  The  result  was  oommunioated  to  the  Author  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Bzyan. 
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is  gp  (z  +  h\  the  axis  of  z  being  drawn  vertically  upwards.  The  corresponding 
displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 

u^-a'gp(z  +  h)x/E,   v^-a-gp(z  +  h)y/E,  w=^\gp{z^'\-2kz  +  a'{a^'i-y^)}/E, 

(90) 

In  the  second  stress-system  there  is  pressure  2gph  on  the  face  z  =  h  of  the 
plate,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  obtained  from  that  in  Article  307  by  writing 
2gph  for  p.  The  surface  into  which  the  middle  plane  is  bent  is  expressed  by 
the  equation 

w=^^(^  +  y)-A^\-'+i'')(«^+y'-i4^). (91) 

and  the  stress-couples  are  given  by  the  equations 

^  ^,  .      24  +  23<r  +  3<r»      ., 

Gi^-JJ{ki  +  (tk^)  +      3Q  Q _  ^\ —  ffPf^* 

^  J.,  .      24  +  23<r  H- 3<r>      ,. 

ffa «  -  D  (/c,  +  a#ci)  +  — 3Q-/ J  ^^)—  9pf^' 

The  formula)  (18)  are  approximately  correct  when  h  is  small. 

To  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions  in  a  plate  of  any  assigned  shape, 
supported  in  any  specified  way,  we  must  compound  with  the  solution  here 
indicated  solutions  of  the  types  discussed  in  Articles  301  and  303,  and 
adjust  the  latter  solutions  so  as  to  satisfy  these  conditions. 

313.  Approximate  theory  of  the  bending  of  a  plate  by  transverse 
forces*. 

In  all  the  solutions  which  we  have  found  the  formulae  (18)  of  Article  298 
are  either  correct  or  approximately  correct.  We  seem  to  be  justified  in  con- 
cluding that,  in  a  plate  slightly  bent  by  transverse  forces,  these  formulse  may 
be  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  approximation  to  the  stress-couples.  In  a  plate 
80  bent  the  appropriate  equations  of  equilibrium  are 

dx       dy  *      dx       dy         ^       '      dx       dy  ^       ' 

By  eliminating  Ni  and  N^  from  these  we  obtain  the  equation 

da^       dy*        dxdy  ' 

and  by  substituting  from  (17)  and  (18)  in  this  equation  we  find  the  equation 

D^,*w^Z\      (92) 

*  For  authorities  in  regard  to  the  approximate  theory,  see  Introduction,  pp.  27 — 29.  A  general 
justifioation  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  corresponding  theory  for  rods  (Article  258)  will  be 
found  in  Article  829  of  Chapter  xxtv.  A  very  elaborate  investigation  of  exact  solutions  for 
various  distributions  of  load  has  been  given  by  J.  Dougall,  Edinburgh  R.  Soc.  Trant,,  vol.  41 
(1904).  In  this  investigation  the  correctness  of  the  approximate  theory  is  verified  for  all  oasea 
of  practical  importance. 

L.  K.  30 
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The  stress-couples  0,  H  at  the  edge  are  given  in  accordance  with  (17)  and 
(18)  by  the  formalse 

To  find  an  expression  for  the  shearing  force  N  in  the  direction  of  the  normal 
to  the  plane  of  the  plate  we  observe  that 

and  then  on  substituting  from  (17)  and  (18)  we  find  the  formula 

iV=-i)|-V,»w;      (93) 

ov 

To  determine  the  normal  displacement  w  of  the  middle  plane  we  have 
the  differential  equation  (92)  and  the  boundary  conditions  which  hold  at  the 
edge  of  the  plate.  At  a  clamped  edge  w  and  dw/di;  vanish,  at  a  supported 
edge  w  and  Q  vanish,  at  an  edge  to  which  given  forces  are  applied  N^dHfds 
and  Q  have  given  values. 

The  same  differential  equation  and  the  same  boundary  conditions  would 
be  obtained  by  the  energy  method  by  assuming  the  formula  (21)  for  the 
potential  energy  estimated  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle  plane*. 

In  all  the  solutions  which  we  have  found  the  differential  equation  (92)  is 
correct  whether  the  formula?  (18)  and  (21)  are  exactly  or  only  approximately 
correctf.  The  solutions  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  approximate  method 
described  in  this  Article  differ  from  the  exact  solutions  that  would  be 
obtained  by  the  methods  described  in  previous  Articles  only  by  very  small 
amounts  depending  on  the  small  corrections  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
formulae  (18)  for  the  stress-couples.  In  general  the  form  of  the  bent  plate  is 
determined  with  sufficient  approximation  by  the  method  of  this  Article. 

314.    Illustrations  of  the  approximate  theory. 

(a)     Circular  plate  loaded  tymmetricallyX' 

When  a  circular  plate  of  radius  a  supports  a  load  Z'  per  unit  of  area  which  is  a  function 
of  the  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  equation  (92)  hecomes 

the  direction  of  the  displacement  w  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  load  Z',    We  shall 
record  the  results  in  a  series  of  cases. 

*  The  process  of  variation  is  worked  oot  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  §  216. 

t  A  more  general  form  which  inclndes  (92)  in  the  special  cases  previously  discassed  is  given 
by  J.  H.  Michel],  loe.  cit,  p.  444. 

:;:  The  general  form  of  the  solution  and  the  special  solutions  (i) — (iv)  were  given  by  Poisson 
in  his  memoir  of  1828.  See  Introduction,  footnote  86.  Solutions  equivalent  to  those  in  (v)  and 
(vi)  were  given  by  Saint- Venant  in  the  'Annotated  Clebsch/  Note  du  §  45. 
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(i)    When  the  total  load  W  is  distributed  uniformly  and  the  plate  is  supported  at 
the  edge 


--64OT(«*-'-)(Sf  «*-'-)• 


(ii)    When  the  total  load  W  is  distributed  uniformly  and  the  plate  is  clamped  at 
the  edge 

(iii)    When  the  load  W  is  concentrated  at  the  centre  and  the  plate  is  supported  at 
the  edge 

(iv)    When  the  load  W  is  concentrated  at  the  centre  and  the  plate  is  clamped  at 
the  edge 

'  (v)  When  the  total  load  W  is  distributed  uniformly  round  a  circle  of  radius  b  and 
the  plate  is  supported  at  the  edge,  w  takes  different  forms  according  as  r  >  or  <  6. 
We  find 

(vi)    When  the  total  load  W  is  distributed  uniformly  round  a  circle  of  radius  b  and 
the  plate  is  clamped  at  the  edge,  we  find 


W 


[-(^+6«)log?+i(l+5)(a«-,^]. 


8irJ) 

(b)    Application  of  the  method  of  inversion''^. 

The  solutions  given  in  (iii)  and  (iv)  of  (a),  or  in  Article  305,  show  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  point  where  pressure  P  is  applied,  the  displacement  w  in  the  direction 
of  the  pressure  is  of  the  form  (P/8ir2))r*logr+f,  where  f  is  an  analytic  function  of 
X  and  y  which  has  no  singularities  at  or  near  the  point,  and  r  denotes  distance  from  the 
point. 

Since  w  satisfies  the  equation  Vi^w=0  at  all  points  at  which  there  is  no  load  we  may 
apply  the  method  of  inversion  explained  in  Article  154.  Let  (/  be  any  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  plate,  P  any  point  of  the  plate,  P'  the  point  inverse  to  P  when  Q  is  the  centre  of 
inversion,  a/^  %f  the  coordinates  of  P\  R*  the  distance  of  P'  from  (7,  w'  the  function 
of  afy  y  into  which  w  is  transformed   by  the  inversion.    Then  R'^W   satisfies   the 

equation  Vi'*  (^'*W)=0,  where  V/*  denotes  the  operator  g-^  +  ar?4+  ^a  n%y>%' 

It  is  clear  that,  if  w  and  3w/9v  vanish  at  any  bounding  curve,  A'«w'  and  9  {R'^if){bv 
vanish  at  the  transformed  boundary,  v'  denoting  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  this 
boundary. 

*  J.  H.  Michell,  London  Math.  Sac,  Proc,,  vol.  84  (1902),  p.  223. 
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We  apply  this  method  to  the  problem  of  a  circular  plate  clamped  at  the  edge  and 

loaded  at  one  point  0,  Let  O  be  the 
inverse  point  of  0  with  respect  to  the 
circle,  C  the  centre  of  the  cirqle,  and  a 
its  radius,  also  let  c  be  the  distance  of 
0  from  C.  The  solution  for  the  plate 
^ — '^^  /  /        \  I      clamped  at  the  edge  and  supporting  a 

load  TT  at  (7  is 


w 


=8-?^[-'^l''«?+i(«'-'')]' 


where  r  denotes  the  distance  of  any 

point  P  from  C,    Now  invert  from  (/ 

^^8*  '^^'  with  ^  constant   of  inversion  equal   to 

a*/c*  -  a*.    The  circle  inverts  into  itself,  C  inverts  into  0,  P  inverts  into  P'  so  that,  if 

OP'^R  and  OP'^R',  we  have 

R      R' 

r 


Hence  iJ'^w*  is 


a^y 


or 


e-5>'^[-^''«S+*(''-^]' 


It  follows  that  the  displacement  w  of  a  circular  plate  of  radius  a  clamped  at  the  edge 
and  supporting  a  load  W  at  a  point  0  distant  c  from  the  centre  is  given  by  the  equation 


-=8S[-^l°8S'+i(?.^'*-^)]' (»^) 


where  R  denotes  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  plate  from  0,  and  R  denotes  the  distance 
of  the  same  point  from  the  point  (y,  inverse  to  0  with  respect  to  the  circle. 

We  may  pass  to  a  limit  by  increasing  a  indefinitely.  Then  the  plate  is  clamped  along 
a  straight  edge  and  is  loaded  at  a  point  0.  If  C  is  the  optical  image  of  0  in  the  straight 
edge,  the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  load  is  given  by  the  equation 


=xr- 


^=8;;B[-^^**4'+i(^'*-^} 


.(96) 


where  /2,  R'  denote  the  distances  of  any  point  of  the  plate  from  the  points  0  and  0\ 
The  contour  lines  in  these  two  cases  are  drawn  by  Michell  {loc.  cit.). 

(c)    Rectangular  plate  supported  at  a  pair  of  opposite  edges. 

Let  the  origin  be  taken  at  one  comer  and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  along  two  edges,  let  the 
other  edges  be  given  by  ^ss2a,  y=26.     We  expand  Z'  in  the  form 


z'=22z; 


.    nvtrx   .    tiny 


where  m  and  n  are  integers.    Then  a  particular  solution  of  equation  (92)  is 


_^  \QZ'       -     sin  (mnxj^)  sin  (nny/2b) 


If  the  edges  ^=0  and  X'^^a  are  supported  this  solution  satisfies  the  boundary  con- 
ditions at  these  edges.  If  all  four  edges  are  supported  the  solution  satisfies  all  the 
conditions,  but  if  the  remaining  edges  are  not  simply  supported  we  have  to  find  a  solution 
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W2  of  the  equation  Vi^W2=0  bo  that  the  sum  Wi  +  Wj  may  satisfy  the  conditions  at  y^O 
and  y=2b.    We  assume  for  Ws  the  form* 

where  T„  is  a  function  of  y  but  not  of  x.    Then  T^  satisfies  the  equation 
and  the  complete  primitive  is  of  the  form 

where  Am,  3,^9  -^my  ^m  &i^  undetermined  constants.  These  constants  can  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions  at  yaO  and  y*B26t. 

id)     Transverse  vibrations  of  plates. 

The  equation  of  vibration  is  obtained  at  once  from  (92)  by  substituting  for  Z*  the 

d^w 
expression  -  2pA  -=-j- .    We  have 

a<w     9*w       _a*w__     2pA9*w  .^. 

When  the  plate  vibrates  in  a  normal  mode  w  is  of  the  form  W  cos  {pt  +  e),  where  W  is 
a  function  of  x  and  y  which  satisfies  the  equation 

a*w   8iw      a^w  _3p(i-cr»)y« 

307*  ^  8y*  "*■    da^'dt/^"        Eh^         ^  ' 

and  the  possible  values  of  p  are  to  be  determined  by  adapting  the  solution  of  this 
equation  to  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions.  From  the  form  of  the  coefficient  of  W  in 
the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  it  appears  that  the  frequencies  are  proportional 
to  the  thickness,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  linear  dimension  of  the 
area  within  the  edge-line. 

The  theory  of  those  modes  of  transverse  vibration  of  a  circular  plate  in  which  the 
displacement  TT  is  a  function  of  distance  from  the  centre  was  made  out  by  Poisson^,  and 
the  numerical  determination  of  the  frequencies  of  the  graver  modes  of  vibration  was 
effected  by  him.  In  this  case  the  boundary  conditions  which  he  adopted  become  identical 
with  Kirchboff's  boundary  conditions  because  the  torsional  couple  H  belonging  to  any 
circle  concentric  with  the  edge-line  vanishes.  The  general  theory  of  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  circular  plate  was  obtained  subsequently  by  Kirchhoff  §,  who  gave  a  full 
numerical  discussion  of  the  results.  The  problem  has  also  been  discussed  very  fully  by 
Lord  Rayleigh||.    The  free  vibrations  of  a  square  or  rectangular  plate  have  not,  so  far, 

*  This  step  was  suggested  by  M.  L^vy,  Paris  C.  R„  t.  129  (1899). 

+  The  case  of  four  supported  edges  is  discussed  by  Saint-Yenant  in  the  '  Annotated  Clebsoh/ 
Note  dtt  §  78.  A  number  of  oases  are  worked  out  by  E.  Estanave,  'Contribution  k  I'^tude  de 
r^uilibre  ^lastique  d*une  plaque...'  (Thtse),  Paris,  1900.  Elastic  constants  are  sometimes 
measured  by  observing  the  central  deflexion  of  a  rectangular  plate  supported  at  two  opposite 
edges  and  loaded  at  the  centre ;  see  A.  E.  H.  Tutton,  Phil,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  (Ser.  A),  vol.  202 
(1908). 

t  In  the  memoir  of  1828  cited  in  the  Introduction,  footnote  86. 

§  J.  f.  Math.  {Crelle),  Bd.  40  (1850),  or  Qes.  Abhandlvngen,  p.  237,  or  Vorlesungen  Uber  math. 
Phynk,  Mechanik^  Yorlesung  30. 

11  Theory  of  Sound,  vol.  1,  Chapter  x. 
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been  determined  theoretically.  The  case  of  elliptic  plates  has  been  considered  by 
E.  Mathieu*  and  ^>J'Barth^ldmy+. 

(e)    Extensional  vibrations  of  pUUes, 

We  may  in  like  manner  investigate  those  vibrations  of  a  plate  which  involve  no 
transverse  displacement  of  points  of  the  middle  plane,  by  taking  the  stress-resultants 
7*1,  7j,  ^1  to  be  given  by  the  approximate  formula,  [cf.  (iv)  of  Article  301], 

_      2Eh  [d\jL  ^    dv\       ^       2Eh   /dv  .     8u\       ^      Eh    /da  .  av\ 

^'^r^\di^''^)^   ^^^rr^V^-^^aij'  '^^"T+^V^+aij' 

or  the  potential  eneigy  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle  plane  to  be  given  by  the  formula 

i^[(s-S)'-'<'-')ii-j(^g)}]- 

The  equations  of  motion  are 

At  a  free  edge  the  stress-resultants  denoted  by  Ty  S  vanish.  The  form  of  the  equations 
shows  that  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  modes  of  vibration  involving  transverse 
displacement,  or  flexure,  from  those  involving  displacement  in  the  plane  of  the  plate,  or 
extension,  and  that  the  frequencies  of  the  latter  modes  are  independent  of  the  thickness^ 
while  those  of  the  former  are  proportional  to  the  thickness. 

The  theory  of  the  vibrations  of  plates  has  here  been  treated  in  a  provisional  manner. 
Detailed  discussion  of  the  modes  and  frequencies  of  transverse  vibration  appears  to  be 
imnecessary,  since  they  have  been  investigated  minutely  by  the  writers  already  cited. 
Some  special  results  in  regard  to  extensional  vibrations  will  be  found  in  a  Note  at  the  end 
of  this  book.  A  more  detailed  investigation  of  the  theory  on  which  the  equations  of 
vibration  are  founded  Mdll  be  given  in  Chapter  xxiv.    See  especially  Article  333. 

*  J,de  Math.  (LiouvilU),  (S6r.  2),  1. 14  (1869). 
,        .  t  MSm,  de  VAcad,  de  Toulouse,  t.  9  (1877). 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

INEXTENSIONAL  DEFORMATION  OF  CURVED  PLATES  OR  SHELLS. 

315.  A  CURVED  plate  or  shell  may  be  described  geometrically  by  means 
of  its  middle  surface,  its  edge-line,  and  its  thickness.  We  shall  take  the 
thickness  to  be  constant  and  denote  it  by  2A,  so  that  any  normal  to  the 
middle  surface  is  cut  by  the  faces  in  two  points  distant  h  from  the  middle 
surface  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  edge  of  the  plate 
cuts  the  middle  surface  at  right  angles;  the  curve  of  intersection  is  the 
edge-line.  The  case  in  which  the  plate  or  shell  is  open,  so  that  there  is  an 
edge,  is  much  more  important  than  the  case  of  a  closed  shell,  because  an 
open  shell,  or  a  plane  plate  with  an  edge,  can  be  bent  into  an  appreciably 
different  shape  without  producing  in  it  strains  which  are  too  large  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  mathematical  theory  of  Elasticity. 

The  like  possibility  of  large  changes  of  shape  accompanied  by  very  small 
strains  was  recognised  in  Chapter  xviii.  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
behaviour  of  a  thin  rod ;  but  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
theory  of  rods  and  that  of  plates  arising  from  a  certain  geometrical  restriction. 
The  extension  of  any  linear  element  of  the  middle  surface  of  a  strained  plate  or 
shell,  like  the  extension  of  the  central-line  of  a  strained  rod,  must  be  small. 
In  the  case  of  a  rod  this  condition  does  not  restrict  in  any  way  the  shape  of  the 
strained  central-line  ;  and  this  shape  may  be  determined,  as  in  Chapters  xix. 
and  XXI.,  by  taking  the  central-line  to  be  unextended.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
shell,  the  condition  that  no  line  on  the  middle  surface  is  altered  in  length 
restricts  the  strained  middle  surface  to  a  certain  family  of  surfaces,  viz.  those 
which  are  applicable  upon  the  unstrained  middle  surface*.  In  the  particular 
case  of  a  plane  plate,  the  strained  middle  surface  must,  if  the  displacement 
is  inextensional,  be  a  developable  surface.  Since  the  middle  surface  can 
undergo  but  a  slight  extension,  the  strained  middle  surface  can  differ  but 
slightly  from  one  of  the  surfaces  applicable  upon  the  unstrained  middle 
surface;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  derivable  from  such  a  surface  by  a 
displacement  which  is  everywhere  small. 

*  For  the  literature  of  the  theory  of  surfaces  applicable  one  on  another  we  may  refer  to  the 
Article  by  A.  Yoes,  *  Abbildung  und  Abwiokelung  zweier  Flachen  anf  einander '  in  Ency,  d.  math, 
Wi9$.,  in.  D  6a. 
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316.     Change  of  corvattire  in  inextensional  deformation. 

We  begin  with  the  case  in  which  the  middle  surface  is  deformed  without 
extension  by  a  displacement  which  is  everywhere  small.  Let  the  equations 
of  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the  unstrained  surface  be  expressed  in  the  forms 
a  =  const,  and  13  =  const.,  where  a  and  fi  are  functions  of  position  on  the 
surface,  and  let  jRi,  i^s  denote  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  surface 
at  a  pointy  Ri  being  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that  section  drawn  through  the 
normal  at  the  point  which  contains  the  tangent  at  the  point  to  a  curve 
of  the  family  0  (along  which  a  is  variable).  When  the  shell  is  strained 
without  extension  of  the  middle  surface,  the  curves  a  =  const,  and  fi  =  const, 
become  two  families  of  curves  drawn  on  the  strained  middle  surface,  which 
cut  at  right  angles,  but  are  not  in  general  lines  of  curvature  of  the  deformed 
surface.  The  curvature  of  this  surface  can  be  determined  by  its  principal 
radii  of  curvature,  and  by  the  angles  at  which  its  lines  of  curvature  cut  the 

curves  a  and  fi.     Let  ir  +  ^  "d"  *"^d  p"  "^  ^ "»"  ^®  ^^^  ^®^  principal  curvatures 

at  any  point.    Since  the  surface  is  bent  without  stretching,  the  measure  of 
curvature  is  unaltered*,  or  we  have 


\Ri       RJ  ViJg       B^f      RiJtii' 


or,  correctly  to  the  first  order  in  S  -^  and  S  ^5- , 

k'-hk'b' w 

Again  let  '^  be  the  angle  at  which  the  line  of  curvature  associated  with 
the  principal  curvature  ^-  +  8  -^  cuts  the  curve  fi  =  const,  on  the  deformed 

XVi  III 

surface,  and  let  Ri\  JB,'  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  normal  sections  of  this 
surface  drawn  through  the  tangents  to  the  curves  )8«  const,  and  a  =  const. 
In  general  '^  must  be  small,  and  Ri\  R^  can  differ  but  little  from  R^,  iZ,. 
The  indicatrix  of  the  surface,  referred  to  axes  of  x  and  y  which  coincide  with 
these  tangents,  is  given  by  the  equation 

a?       y^  /  1        1  \ 

;g-/  +  ;^  +  a:y  tan  2t^  VB/  "  R^)  "^  ^^^^' 

Referred  to  axes  of  ^  and  77  which  coincide  with  the  tangents  to  the  lines 
of  curvature,  the  equation  of  the  indicatrix  is 


^'(i+^5;)+'''(i+«i)— ^^ 


*  The  theorem  is  due  to  Gauss,  ^Disquisitiones  generales  circa  superficies  curvas,*  O&ttingen 
Comm,  Rec,  t.  6  (1828),  or  Werke,  Bd.  4,  p.  217.  Cf.  Salmon,  Oeometry  of  three  dimennoru, 
4th  edition,  p.  355. 
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and  therefore  we  have 


1-     -L^L     J-o-^ji-     ^L  ^ 

Jti  Jt^  Jti         XVs  III  Jt^ 


...(2) 


The  bending  of  the  surfieu^e  is  determined  by  the  three  quantities  Ki,  k^,  r 
defined  by  the  equations 

The  curvature  1/ii'  of  the  normal  section  drawn  through  that  tangent 
line  of  the  strained  middle  surface  which  makes  an  angle  co  with  the  curve 
/8  =  const,  is  given  by  the  equation 

1      cos'o)  .  sin^o  .  ^     . 

n)  =  — dt-  +  — T>T-  +  "Tsm  0)  cos  ©, 

and  the  curvature  l/R  of  the  corresponding  normal  section  of  the  unstrained 
middle  surface  is  given  by  the  equation 

1  _  cos*  a>     sin"  o) 

It  Ri  Xtg 

80  that  the  change  of  curvature  in  this  normal  section  is  given  by  the  equation 

-^,  — -p=s/riC06'a)  +  /r9  8in*i»  +  2Tsini»cosi» (4) 

We  shall  refer  to  ki,  k^^  t  as  the  changes  of  curvature. 

In  general,  i{ Ri^R^,  equations  (2)  give,  correctly  to  the  first  order, 

^  it]  Xt]  Iti 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  cylinder,  or  any  developable  surface,  if  the 
lines  fi  s  const,  are  the  generators,  Ki  vanishes,  and  tan  2*^  =^  —  2ri22. 

The  case  of  a  sphere  is  somewhat  exceptional  because  of  the  indeterminate- 
ness  of  the  lines  of  curvature.     In  this  case,  putting  Ri^R^,  we  find  from  (1) 

iti  Jt^       It 

and  then  we  have,  correctly  to  the  first  order, 

^i  +  ''fa  =  0,     tan  2-^  =  2t/(#Ci  —  acj)  »  t/ki  , 
and,  correctly  to  the  second  order, 

V~r)  =~^i'^  +  '^  =  ^i*  +  '^' 
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but  Ki  and  tc^  are  not  equal  to  S  -p-  and  S  -p-  unless  r  s  0,  and  '^  is  not  small 
unless  r  is  small  compared  with  tci. 

The  result  that,  in  the  case  of  a  cylinder  slightly  deformed  without  extension,  iC|«0, 
or  there  is  no  change  of  curvature  in  normal  sections  containing  the  generators,  has  been 
noted  by  Lord  Rayleigh  as  ''the  principle  upon  which  metal  is  corrugated.''  He  has  also 
applied  the  result  expressed  here  as  ki/R^+kJRi^O  to  the  explanation  of  the  behaviour  of 
Bourdon's  gauge*. 

317.     Typical  flexural  strain. 

We  imagine  a  state  of  strain  in  the  shell  which  is  such  that,  while  no  line 
on  the  middle  surface  is  altered  in  length,  the  linear  elements  initially  normal 
to  the  unstrained  middle  surface  remain  straight,  become  normal  to  the 
strained  middle  surface,  and  suffer  no  extension  or  contraction.  We  express 
the  components  of  strain  in  this  state  with  reference  to  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  which 
are  directed  along  the  tangents  to  the  curves  fi  and  a  at  a  point  Pi  on  the 
strained  middle  surface  and  the  normal  to  this  surface  at  Pi.  Let  P  be  the 
point  of  the  unstrained  middle  surface  of  which  Pi  is  the  displaced  position, 
and  let  Ss  be  an  element  of  arc  of  a  curve  5,  drawn  on  the  unstrained  sur£Eu;e, 
and  issuing  from  P;  also  let  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal 
section  of  this  surface  drawn  through  the  tangent  to  8  at  P.  The  normals 
to  the  middle  surface  at  points  of  s  meet  a  surface  parallel  to  the  middle 
surface,  and  at  a  small  distance  z  from  it,  in  a  corresponding  curve,  and  the 
length  of  the  corresponding  element  of  arc  of  this  curve  is  approximately 
equal  to  {(R'-z)/R}S8f.  When  the  surface  is  bent  so  that  R  is  changed 
into  R\  and  z  and  Ss  are  unaltered,  this  length  becomes  {(R  —  «)/-B'}  Ss 
approximately.    Hence  the  extension^  of  the  element  in  question  is 

/R'-z     R-z\/R^z  .         .  /I       1\ 

(~W R-j/'R''   '''''  approximately,  -^^^,-^j. 

Let  the  tangent  to  «  at  P  cut  the  curve  )8  at  P  at  an  angle  o).  The 
direction  of  the  corresponding  curve  on  the  parallel  surface  is  nearly  the 
same ;  and  the  exteusion  of  the  element  of  arc  of  this  curve  can  be  ex- 
pressed as 

Bxx  cos'  6)  +  ^yy  sin'  (o  +  Bgy  sin  o)  cos  o). 

Equating  the  two  expressions  for  this  extension,  and  using  (4),  we  find 

exx  cos'  CO  -hCyy  sin*  co  +  Sxy  sin  od  cos  a)  =  -'z(Ki  cos'  ©  +  iCa  sin' «  +  2t  sin  od  cos  cd), 

and  therefore  ««e  =  —  -s^/^i ,    ^w^^  -s^/cj ,    Cay  =  —  2zt. 

*  Proc.  R,  Soe.t  vol.  45  (1889),  p.  105,  or  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  8,  p.  217. 

t  Near  a  point  on  the  middle  surface  the  equation  of  this  surface  can  be  taken  to  be 
2f=r^/i2j  +  i7'/'^)  and  the  coordinates  of  the  point  in  which  the  normal  at  (^,  V)  meets  the 
parallel  surface  can  be  shown,  by  forming  the  equations  of  the  normal,  to  be  approximately 
f  (1  -  z/Rj)  and  17'  (1  -  z/R^),  Putting  ^ = 5« .  cos  w,  V = «« .  sin  w,  and  neglecting  z^/R^*  and  «'/jRj', 
we  obtain  the  result  stated  in  the  text. 

X  Cf.  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  2nd  edition,  p.  411. 
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In  the  imagined  state  of  strain  egg,  eyg,  €„  vanish.  With  this  strain  we 
may  compound  any  strain  by  which  the  linear  elements  initially  normal 
to  the  unstrained  middle  surface  become  extended,  or  curved,  or  inclined 
to  the  strained  middle  surface.  The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which 
there  is  no  traction  on  any  surface  parallel  to  the  middle  surface.  In  this 
case  the  stress-components  denoted  by  Xz,  Yt%  ^t  vanish,  and  the  strain- 
components  e2a>,  eyz^  e„  are  given  by  the  equations 

where  a  is  Poisson's  ratio  for  the  material,  supposed  isotropic.  In  this  state 
of  strain  the  linear  elements  initially  normal  to  the  unstrained  middle  surface 
remain  straight,  become  normal  to  the  strained  middle  surface,  and  suffer 
a  certain  extension  specified  by  the  value  of  e„  written  above.  It  is  clear 
that  this  extension  can  have  very  little  effect*  in  modifying  the  expressions 
foi*  ^xxy  ^yyy  ^xy*  &i^d  we  may  therefore  take  as  approximate  expressions  for  the 
strain-components 

exx-'-ZKu    eyy^-ZK^,    ea^Y_—z(Ki+Kt\  ea^  =  -2T£r,  «g8  =  Cy,=0.  ...(5) 

This  state  of  strain  may  be  described  as  the  typical  flexural  strain. 
The  corresponding  stress-components  are 

E  E 

Xy T^^T,      Z,=  F,=  Z,=  0, 

1  -f-  <r 

where  E  is  Young's  modulus  for  the  material.  The  strain-energy-function 
takes  the  form 

i  i^  [(*,  +  «.)•-  2  (1  -  <r)  («,*,  -  T*)]. 

■ 

The  potential  energy  of  bendingy  estimated  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle 
surface,  is  obtained  by  integrating  this  expression  with  respect  to  z  between 
the  limits  -  h  and  A,  the  thickness  of  the  shell  being  2A.     The  result  can  be 

i  D  [(/.,  +  «,)«- 2  (l-cr)(ic;/t,-T»)],    .(6) 

where  D  is  the  "flexural  rigidity"  iEh^l(l-a*).  In  the  case  of  a  cylinder, 
or  any  developable  surface,  this   expression  becomes  JD{acj*  +  2(1  —  cr)T"}. 

In  the  case  of  a  sphere  it  becomes  |  fJi*  (ki*  +  t"),  or  |  fJi*  (S  p j  ,  where  fi  is 
the  rigidity  of  the  materialf. 

**  It  will  be  seen  in  the  more  complete  inyestigatioii  of  Article  827  below  that  such  effects  are 
not  entirely  negligible. 

t  These  are  the  expressions  used  by  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  2nd  edition,  Chapter  x  a. 
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318.    Method  of  calculating  the  changes  of  curvature. 

The  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  displacement  in  order 
that  the  middle  surface  may  suffer  no  extension  may  be  found  by  a  straight- 
forward method.  Let  ABa  be  the  element  of  arc  of  a  curve  /3  s  const,  between 
two  curves  a  and  a  +  Ba,  BSfi  the  element  of  arc  of  a  curve  a  ^  const,  between 
two  curves  ff  and  fi  +  Bfi;  also  let  of,  y',  /  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on 
the  strained  middle  surface  referred  to  any  suitable  axes.  We  form  expres- 
sions for  x\  y\  z  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  the  point  before  strain  and 
of  any  suitable  components  of  displacement.  Since  curves  on  the  middle 
surface  retain  their  lengths,  and  cut  at  the  same  angles  after  strain  as  before 
strain,  we  must  have 

Hsy-©'-e^)T=''s[(S)"Hi)"-©T-'- 

'bsc  daf     dy  dy      dz'  d/  _^ 

These  equations  give  us  three  partial  differential  equations  connecting  the 
components  of  displacement. 

The  changes  of  curvature  also  may  be  calculated  by  a  fairly  straightforward 
method.  The  direction  cosines  I,  m,  n  of  the  normal  drawn  in  a  specified 
sense  to  the  strained  middle  surface  can  be  expressed  in  such  forms  as 

l^fd^dz^_d/dy^^ 

da  8/3     da  9/3 

and  the  ambiguous  sign  can  always  be  determined.  The  equations  of  the 
normal  are 

I  m  n 

and,  if  (a?,  y,  z)ia  a.  centre  of  principal  curvature,  we  have 

a?  =  a?'  +  lp\    y^y'  +  mp',    z^z'  +  np\ 

where  p'  is  the  corresponding  principal  radius  of  curvature ;  p  is.  estimated  as 
positive  when  the  normal  (Z,  m,  n)  is  drawn  firom  (a/,  y\  /)  towards  (x,  y,  z). 
If  (a  +  Sa,  fi  +  Bfi)  is  a  point  on  the  surface  near  to  {x,  y\  z')  on  that  line  of 
curvature  through  {x\  y\  z')  for  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  p\  the 
quantities  x,  y,  z,  p'  are  unaltered,  to  the  first  order  in  £a,  S/3,  by  changing  a 
into  a  +  Sa  and  /8  into  /8  +  Bfi.  The  quantity  we  have  already  called  tan  -^ 
is  one  of  the  two  values  of  the  ratio  BBfi/ABa.  Hence  tan-^  and  p'  are 
determined  by  the  equations 


^^ABKdada     dads)' 
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These  three  equations  are  really  equivalent  to  only  two,  for  it  follows 
from  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  expressions  for  I,  m,  n,  and  from  the 
equation  P  +  m»  +  w*=l,  that,  when  we  multiply  the  left-hand  members 
by  Z,  m,  n  and  add  the  results,  the  sum  vanishes  identically.  By  elimin- 
ating the  ratio  Sa/Bfi  from  two  of  these  equations  we  form  an  equation 

1111 
for  p\  and  the  values  of  l/p'  ^®  »"  +  ^  -p"  ^^^  »;  "•"  ^  »" '  ^^  eliminating  p 

from  two  of  the  equations  we  form  an  equation  for  Sfi/Ba,  which  determines 
tan*^. 

We  shall  exemplify  these  methods  in  the  cases  of  cylindrical  and  spherical  shells.  In 
more  difficult  cases,  or  when  there  is  extension  as  well  as  change  of  curvature,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  more  powerful  method.  One  such  method  will  be  given  later ;  others  have  been 
given  by  H.  Lamb*  and  Lord  Rayleight.  The  results  for  cylindrical  and  spherical  shells 
may,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  the  general  methods ;  but  these  cases  are  so  important  that 
it  seems  to  be  worth  while  to  show  how  they  may  be  investigated  by  an  analysis  which 
presents  no  difficulties  beyond  the  manipulation  of  some  rather  long  expressions.  The 
results  in  these  cases  were  obtained  by  Lord  Rayleigh}. 

319.    Ineztensional  deformation  of  a  cylindrical  shell. 

(a)    Formulas  for  the  displacement 

When  the  middle  surface  is  a  circular  cylinder  of  radius  a,  we  take  the 
quantities  a  and  /3  at  any  point  to  be  respectively  the  distance  along  the 
generator  drawn  through  the  point,  mectsured  from  a  fixed  circular  section, 
and  the  angle  between  the  axial  plane 
containing  the  point  and   a   fixed  axial 
plane ;  and  we  write  x  and  ^  in  place  of 
a  and  /8.    We  resolve  the  displacement 
of  the  point  into  components :   u  along 
the  generator,  v  along  the  tangent  to  the 
circular  section,  w  along  the  normal  to  the 
surface  drawn  inwards.    The  coordinates 
x\  y',  z  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
strained  middle  surface  are  given  by  the 
equations 

of  ^x  +  u,    y  =  (a  —  w)  cos  ^  —  t;  sin  ^, 
sf  ^{a  —  w)  sin  ^  +  t;  cos  ^. 

The  conditions  that  the  displacement  may  be  inextensional  are 

dj^d^    dj/d^     ?£!?f^  =  0 
dx  d<f)      dx  d<^      dx  d<f> 

*  London  Math,  Soe.  Proc.,  vol.  21  (1891),  p.  119. 
t  Theory  of  Sound,  2nd  edition,  toI.  1,  Chapter  xa. 

X  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol  13  (1882),  or  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  661,  and  the 
paper  cited  on  p.  474  sttpra.    See  also  Tlieory  of  Sound,  2nd  edition  vol.  1,  Chapter  x  a. 
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On  writing  down  the  equations 

ox  ox      ox         ox  ox  ox         ox  ox 

dx'     du     d^         /3w  .    \        ±      (  ^\    '    ^ 

3^  =  3^'   3-|  =  -l3-^-'^)^^*-l^-^-'3^)^^°*' 

dz      (  .  3i;\         .      (dw  .    \    .     , 

we  see  that  these  conditions  are,  to  the  first  order  in  u,  v,  w, 

These  equations  show  that  u  is  independent  of  x,  and  v  and  w  are  linear 
functions  of  x. 

If  the  edge-line  consists  of  two  circles  x  =  const.,  u,  v,  w  must  be  periodic 
in  ^  with  period  27r,  and  the  most  general  possible  forms  are 

t^  =  —  2  -  5»  sin  {nj>  +  )8n),    t;=  2  [i4„  cos  {n<f>  +  On)  +  5n  a?  cos  (n<^  +  /Sn)], 

w  =  —  tn  [An  sin  (w^  +  «n)  +  B^x  sin  (n^  +  /8„)], 

(8) 

where  ^n>  -Sm  ^>  ^n  Ai'e  constants,  and  the  summations  refer  to  different 
integral  values  of  n. 

(6)     Changes  of  curvature. 

The  direction  cosines  l,  m,  n  of  the  normal  to  the  strained  middle  surface 

drawn  inwards  are 

^^1 /3y'3/_3/3/\ 

a  \dx  d<f>     dx  d<l>)  '  '"* 
We  write  down  the  values  of  dxjdx, ...  simplified  by  using  (7),  in  the  forms 
daf     -      3y'     Ida    ,     ,      dw        ,      dz'         Idu         .      dw   .     . 

and  we  find,  to  the  first  order  in  u^  v,  w, 

^==-3^'     m  =  -cos<^  +  -(^t;  +  g^Jsm<^,     n  = -sm<^- -  (t;  +  g^jcos^. 

The  principal  radii  of  curvature  and  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  curva- 
ture are  given  by  the  equations 

J^  /3^'  3y  _  3/  3^'\      1  /3^  3m     3Z  Sy'  _  3m  3^  _  3y'  3Z\ 
p*  \dx  3^      3a?  3^/     p'  \dx  3^     3a;  3<^      3a?  3^      3a?  d<f>) 

dl  dm     dm  dl  ^^ 
dx  d<f}      dx  d<f) 
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^  \3a?  9^      3a?  3^      3a?  3^     3a?  3^/ 

For  the  puq)ose  of  calculating  the  coefficients  in  these  equations  we  write 
down  the  values  of  3i/3a?, ...,  simplifying  them  slightly  by  means  of  (7)  and 
by  the  observation  that  v  and  w  are  linear  functions  of  a?.     We  have 


3a? 

d4> 


=  0, 


dhv 


dm     sin<^  3 

3a? 

dm 


_8in<fi  3  / 

""     a     3a?  \ 

•    ^  f  1   .  1  [^^        ^]   .  cos  <^  /    .  dw\ 


dxd<f>'     3^      —-7-  ^  '  ^  \^g^a  '  "^yj   '     a     V  '  3^, 

We  know  beforehand  that,  when  terms  of  the  second  order  in  u,  v,  w  are 
neglected,  one  value  of  1//  is  zero  and  the  other  is  l/a  +  K^'yAho  the  value 
of  a80/Sa?  is  tan*^,  and  tan  2*^  =  —  2aT.  We  can  now  write  down  the  above 
equations  for  p'  and  Sx/B^  in  the  forms  (correct  to  the  first  order  in  u,  v,  vj) 


(l  +  «,)[^_a8in^-(t;  +  |^)co8.^] 


,13/      dw\   .     .  ,1  ^    ,  ,  fdu         d^\   .     . 


The  former  of  these  gives,  to  the  first  order  in  w,  v,  w, 


1  fdhu  ^    \ 


.9^ 
and  the  latter  gives,  to  the  same  order, 


.(9) 


t^2ir=-2^^{v  +  ^). 


(^ 


or 


adx\ 


.(10) 


With  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  given  in  (8)  these  results  become 


«a 


=  t 


a^ 


[An  sin  (n(l>  +  On)  +  BnX  sin  (n^  +  /SJ], 


n'—  1 
^  -  »  2 S^  cos  (n<^  +  /8n). 


.(11) 


320.     Inextensional  deformation  of  a  spherical  shell. 

(a)    Formuke /or  the  displacement 

When  the  middle  surface  is  a  sphere  of  radius  a  we  take  the  coordinates 
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a  and  )3  to  be  ordinary  spherical  polar  coordinates,  and  write  0,  ^  for  a,  fi. 

The  displacement  is  specified  by 
components  u  along  the  tangent  to 
the  meridian  in  the  direction  of 
increase  of  0,  v  along  the  tangent 
to  the  parallel  in  the  direction  of 
increase  of  ^,  w  along  the  normal 
to  the  sur&ce  drawn  inwarda  The 
Cartesian  coordinates  of  a  point  on 
the  strained  middle  surface  are  given 
by  the  equations 

x'ss^a  —  w)  sin  0  cos  ^ 

+  u  cos  0  cos  ^  —  V  sin  ^, 

j/  ^{a-^  w)  sin  ^  sin  ^ 

+  u  cos  tf  sin  ^  + 1;  cos  ^, 
/  =  (a  —  w)  cos  tf  —  w  sin  0. 

The  conditions  that  the  displacement  may  be  inextensional  are 

3a?'  3a?'     dy  dy'     dz'  dz'  _  ^ 
35  3^"*'3i9  3^"*'3^3^" 

We  write  down  the  equations 

and 

3^ 
3^ 


^  sin  ^   cos  ^, 


=s-    (a-'M;)smtf  +  wco8^  +  r^    sm<^+  U^cos^-v-g^sm^ 

1^=      I  (a-t£;)8in<9  +  i£COstf  +  g^    cos^^+UrCOstf-v-g^ 
3/        du   .    ^    dw       >, 

The  conditions  that  the  displacement  may  be  inextensional  are,  to  the  first 

order  in  u,  v,  w, 

du  .    /I  /I  ,  3^ 

w  =  ^ ,    w  sm  ^  =  u  cos  ^  +  gT  > 
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or,  as  they  may  be  written, 

00  00  sin  0     3^  sm  ^     3^  sin  ^  00  Bm0 

The  last  two  of  these  equations  show  that  u/sin  0  and  v/sin  0  are  conjugate 
functions  of  log  (tan  ^d)  and  ^. 

If  the  edge-line  consists  of  two  circles  of  latitude,  w,  v,  w  must  be  periodic 
in  <f>  with  period  27r,  and  the  most  general  possible  forms  for  them  are 

r  0  0  "I    "x 

w  =  sin  ^  2  L^n  tan«  ^  cos (n^  4- «»)  -f  5nCot**s  cos (n^  +  )8n)    , 


r         0  0  "] 

t;  =  8in  tf  2    iln  tan**  2  sin  (w^  +  On)  — 5n  cot»^  sin  (n^  +  )8n), 


ti;  = 


2    (n  +  cos  ^)  An  tan**  ^  cos  (n^  +  On) 


—  (n  -  cos  0)  Bn  cot**  ^  cos  (n^  +  ySn)   , 


.(13) 


where  An,  Bn^  any  fin  &i'e  constants,  and  the  summations  refer  to  different 
integral  values  of  n. 

If  in  the  formulsd  (12)  we  put  n^fl  we  find  displacements  of  the  type 

u  =s  Aq  Bind  COR  a^    vajiosin^sina,    w='AoCOS$coa€iy 

the  terms  in  B  being  of  the  same  type.  The  components  of  this  displacement  in  the 
directions  of  ^,  y,  «'  ai-e 

-  ilo sin  a  sin  ^ sin  <^,    ilosina8iu^cos<^,     -AqCOBOj 

and  this  displacement  is  compounded  of  a  translation  -Aoco&a  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  s^  and  a  rotation  Aoa'^aina  about  this  axis. 

If  in  the  formulae  (12)  we  put  n= 1,  we  find  displacements  of  the  types 

tt"«i4i(l-cos^)co8(<^+a),    t?=i4i(l-co8^)sin(<^+a),    t(7aBili8in^oos(<^+a), 
and 

t«-5i(H-oos^)coe(<^+i3),    «=-5i(H-cos^)sin(<^+/3),    «?= -A8in^co8(<^+/3). 

The  former  is  equivalent  to  a  translation  (-jiicosa,  jiisino,  0)  and  a  rotation 
^ia~'^(9ina,  cos  a,  0);  and  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  a  translation  (J?i00S/3,  —  ^isin/9,  0) 
and  a  rotation  ^ia''^(sin/3,  oos/9,  0). 

It  appears  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  all  the  displacements 
obtained  from  (13)  by  putting  n  =  0  or  1  are  possible  in  a  rigid  body,  and  the 
terms  for  which  n  has  these  values  may  be  omitted  from  the  summations. 
Similar  results  can  be  proved  in  the  case  of  cylindrical  shells.     ' 

If  the  edge-line  consists  of  one  circle  of  latitude,  and  the  pole  ^  =  0  is 
included,  we  must  omit  from  (13)  the  terms  in  cof^J^,  (n  >  1),  for  these 
terms  become  infinite  at  the  pole.  If  the  sphere  is  complete  the  terms  in 
tan'*^^,  (n>l),  must   be   omitted   also;  that  is  to  say  no  inextensional 
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displacements  are  possible  in  a  complete  spherical  shell  except  such  as  are 
possible  in  a  rigid  body*. 

(b)    Changes  of  curvature. 

We  form  next  expressions  for  the  direction  cosines  I,  m,  n  of  the  normal 
to  the  deformed  surface,  by  means  of  such  formulas  as 

a^8me\d(l>de     d<f>d0)'' 

and  for  this  purpose  we  first  write  down  the  expressions  for  dx'/dO, . . .  simplified 
by  means  of  equations  (12).     We  have 

da/  ax      f^  ,     \    '    a        J.     ^^        .L 

^  =  a  cos  u  cos  9  —  I  ^^  +  w  J  sm  ^  cos  9  —  ^  sm  9, 

^  =  a  cos  a  sm  9  —  I  ^  +  1^1  sm  ^sm  9  +  ^  cos  9, 

—  =  —  a  sm  a  Sin  9  +  [  ^  cos  ff  —  v  —  ^  sm  ^  J  COS  9, 
^  =     a  sm  ^  COS  9  +  ( ^  COS  a  —  V  —  ^  sm  a  j  sm  9, 

Hence  we  have,  to  the  first  order  in  u,  v,  w, 

i  =  — sintfcos^ —  f;^^  +w)  cosdcosA-f  -  |t;  +  -r-  ^^-rjsin^, 

^     a  \du        J  ^     a  V       sm  ^  3^/       ^ 


and 


ni 


n 


=  — sin^sinA {:r^  +  wlcos^sinA —  (v  +  - — ^ttj]  cos 6, 

^     a  \d0        J  ^     a\      sma  dj>J       ^ 


Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  cylinder,  the  principal  curvatures  and  the 
directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  are  determined  by  the  compatible 
equations 


*  The  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  theorem  that  a  closed  surface  cannot  be  bent  without 
stretching.    This  theorem  is  due  to  J.  H.  Jellett,  Dublin  Trani.  R.  Irish  Acad,,  vol.  22  (1855). 
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and  we  therefore  write  down  the  following  equations,  in  which  we  put  for 

shortness  X^-l-^  +  u],   F  =  - (1;  +  -.— ^^-r) , 

a  \d0        J  a\      sinO  d(f)J 

dl         /-      dX\       ^        .      XT  •    /I        »     ^Y  ,     , 
-g==  —  n+  — -I  cos  ^  cos  <^  +  A  sm  ^  cos  9  +  ^  sin  9, 

dm         /,      dX\        ^   .     .      ^   .    XI  .     .      3F 


d0 


=  —  (1  +  ^  j  cos  ^  sin  ^  +  X  sin  dsin  ^  —  ^-  cos  ^, 


and 


x-T  =     ( sin  tf  +  X  cos  6  +  5-7- )  sin  ^  —  ( x-r-  cos  d  —  F  j  cos  ^, 
=  —  [sin  tf  +  X  cos  ^  +  r-r^  J  cos  ^  —  ( ^-r-  COS  ^  —  F)  sin  ^, 


9n       .    /%dX 

Our  procedure  in  this  case  must  be  a  little  different  from  that  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  cylinder  because,  to  the  first  order,  the  sum  and  product 
of  the  principal  curvatures  are  unaltered  by  the  strain.  We  therefore  begin 
by  finding  the  equation  for  tan*^,  or  BmOZtf^jhO.  This  equation  may  be 
written 

/3a?'     tan  -^  dx\  (dm     tan  -^  dm\  _  /3y'     tan  -^  dy\  (dl      tan  -^  3Z\ 

Va^  ■*■  ^1^  a^y  la(9  "*■  "SET  a^y  "^  va^  "^  M^ 

and,  by  direct  substitution  of  the  values  written  above  for  dx'/ddj...^  it  is 
found  to  be 

fdv        dY\        ^^tan>^     /.     .aZ      ^r        n     ^^\        a 

Now  we  have 

dv^    dY_     d  (   I     dw\ 
do     ^dd'     de  [sin  0  d(l>) ' 

ax ^      ^\      /du ^     ^^     dw   ._  A      _.    ^ /,  a  /    1     dw' 


1    dHu 


/ .  ^az    ^     ^  aF\     .  ^/dhu ,  aw\       ^/dw ,  \    av 

where,  in  the  last  line,  use  has  been  made  of  the  equations  (12).     But,  since 

31—2 
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w  =  dujdd,  and  u  satisfies  the  equation  obtained  by  eliminating  v  from  the 
second  and  third  of  (12),  viz. 

it  follows  that 


1     d'w 


sin*  e  d(f> 


^        A.a^  ,  19/.  jn3^  ,    •    a       /)3w       ^  .      ^/,3t«;  , 


oho 


Hence  the  equation  for  tan  ^|r  becomes 

3/1     dw\  lidhi) 


or 


One  of  the  equations  for  determining  p'  is 

But,  using  the  notation  of  Article  316,  we  have 

-  —  ass  /c,  cos*  '^•\-  Kt  sin*  -^  +  T  sin  2^ 

p      a  ^  ^ 


It  follows  that 


=  Ki  (cos  2y^  +  sin  2-^  tan  2*^) 
=  Ki  sec  2-^. 


With  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  given  in  (13)  we  now  find 
=  - ^  =  2  ^jT^a^    ^n  tan»  2  COS (?i<^  +  On) - JBn cot«2  cos  {n<f>  +  ^n)    , 

T  =  ~^qi8ip«^    -^»  tan"  2  sin  (n«^  +  an)  +  ^«cot"  ^  sin  (n«^  +  y8„)    . 

(15) 
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321.    Ineztensional  vibrations. 

If  we  assume  that  the  state  of  strain  in  a  vibrating  shell  is  that  which 
has  been  described  in  Article  317  as  the  t}rpical  flexural  strain,  we  may 
calculate  the  frequency  of  vibration  by  forming  expressions  for  the  kinetic 
and  potential  energies*.  We  illustrate  this  method  in  the  cases  of  cylindrical 
and  spherical  shells. 

(i)     Cylindrical  shell. 

The  kinetic  energy,  estimated  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle  surface,  is 

where  p  is  the  density  of  the  material,  and  u,  v,  w  are  given  by  (8),  in  which 
the  coefficients  An,  Bn  are  to  be  regarded  as  functions  of  t  The  kinetic 
energy  T  of  the  vibrating  shell  is  obtained  by  integrating  this  expression 
over  the  area  of  the  middle  surface.  If  the  ends  of  the  shell  are  given  by 
a?=  ±  Z,  we  find 

T=2.,aZ;i2[(l  +  n.)(^^-«)V|;  +  i(l+"*)i-}(f=)].     .-(16) 

The  potential  energy  of  bending,  estimated  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle 
surface,  is 

iD[«,»+2(l-<r)T»], 

where  /Cg  and  t  are  given  by  (11).  The  potential  energy  V  of  the  vibrating 
shell  is  obtained  by  integrating  this  expression  over  the  area  of  the  middle 
surfSskce.     We  find 

V^Dwlt  ^^' ^,  ^^  [/iM„«  +  [inH^+2  (1  -  a)  a*]  ^„»] (17) 

The  coefficients  A^  Bn  in  the  expressions  (8)  for  the  displacement  may 
be  regarded  as  generalized  coordinates,  and  the  expressions  for  T  and  V  show 
that  they  are  "  principal  coordinates,"  so  that  the  various  modes  of  vibration 
specified  by  different  A*s  or  jB*s  are  executed  independently  of  each  other. 
The  vibrations  in  which  all  the  B's  and  all  but  one  of  the  -4's  vanish  are  two- 
dimensional  and  take  place  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
The  type  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

u^O,    t;  =  An  cos  ruf),    «;  =«  —  nAn  sin  n^, 

in  which  An  is  proportional  to  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time  with 
a  period  2'rr/p,  and  p  is  given  by  the  equation 

_I>     n'(n'-l)'^        EhJ"        n'(n«-l)'  ..g. 

*  The  theory  of  ineztensional  yibrations  is  dae  to  Lord  Bayleigh,  London  Matk»  Soc,  Proe,, 
vol.  IS  (1S81),  or  Scientific  Papen,  voL  1,  p.  561,  and  Proc.  R.  Soe.,  vol.  45  (18S9),  p.  106,  or 
Seientifie  Papers,  toI.  8,  p.  217.  See  also  Theory  of  Sound,  second  edition,  Chapter  x  a.  A 
disoassion  of  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  practically  inextensional  modes  of  vibration  will 
be  given  in  Chapter  xxrv.  infra. 
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The  vibrations  in  which  all  the  ^'s  and  all  but  one  of  the  Rs  vanish  are 
three-dimensional.     The  type  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

^rsz jB,^  sin  nS,     v  =  xBn  cos  w^,    w  =  —  nxBf^  sin  n<b, 

n 

and  the  frequency  jp/27r  is  given  by  the  equation 

^     3/o(l-Oa*      'i'  +  l      l  +  3aVn*(n»+l)^ ^^ 

If  either  n  or  l/a  is  at  all  large  the  two  values  of  p  belonging  to  the  same 
value  of  n  are  nearly  equal. 

.    (ii)    Spherical  shell. 

We  shall  suppose  the  middle  surface  to  be  bounded  by  a  circle  of  latitude 
ff^a,  and  that  the  pole  ^==0  is  included.  Then  in  (13)  and  (15)  the  co- 
efficients Bn  vanish.    The  kinetic  energy  T  is  given  by  the  equation 

T  =  irpa'hZ  \(^jr  sin  ^  {2  sin'  e  +  (cos  0  +  n)»}  tan**  |  dtfl .    . .  .(20) 

The  potential  energy  of  bending,  estimated  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle 
8ur£su;e,  is  fM'(«i*  +  T'),  where  ki  and  t  are  given  by  (15)  with  the  5*8 
omitted.  Hence  the  potential  energy  V  of  the  vibrating  shell  is  given  by 
the  equation 

r=f^/*^|2[n'(n»-l)'^„'/Jtan«»|^f-J (21) 

The  coefficients  Af^  in  the  expressions  for  the  components  of  displacement 
can  be  regarded  as  "principal  coordinates"*  and  the  frequency  can  be 
written  down. 

In  a  principal  mode  the  type  of  vibration  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

0  0 

u  =  An  sin  0  tan"  ^  cos  n^,     v-An  sin  0  tan*  5  sin  mf>, 

w=  An{n  +  cos  0)  tan** ^ cos n<^, 

in  which  An  is  proportional  to  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time.  The 
frequency  pn/^Tr  is  given  by  the  equation 

In  this  expression  71  may  be  any  integer  greater  than  unity. 

*  When  the  edge-line  consists  of  two  circles  of  latitude,  so  that  the  coefficients  B  occur  as  well 
as  the  coefficients  A,  the  A*8  and  B's  are  not  principal  coordinates,  for  terms  containing  snch 
products  as  (dAJdt),  {dBJdt)  occur  in  the  expression  for  T,  See  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sounds 
second  edition,  Chapter  x  a. 
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The  integrations  can  always  be  performed.    We  have 

jo*^'"28-E^"^L-rn-+2-r-+-;rrr-J' 

[*sin^{2sina^+(coB^+n)2}tan«»5rfd=f^     '    ^^^^[(n-l)^'\'2(n  +  l)x-a^]dx, 

Jo  ^  Jl+00«a       X^ 

and  the  second  of  these  can  be  evaluated  for  any  integral  value  of  n.  In  the  case  of  a 
hemisphere  {a=ifr)  Lord  Rayleigh  (loc,  cit,)  finds  the  frequencies  p^,  p^,  p^  for  ^=2,  3,  4 
to  be  given  by 

In  the  case  of  a  saucer  of  120''  (a=^ir)  he  finds 

In  the  case  of  a  very  small  aperture  in  a  nearly  complete  sphere  (a^ir  nearly)  the 
frequency  calculated  from  the  above  formula*  is  given  approximately  by 

•^•~a*3p    (ir-a)*  * 
•  Cf.  H.  Lamb,  loc,  eit.  p.  477. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THIN  PLATES  AND  SHELLS. 

322.    Formul8d  relating  to  the  curvature  of  surfaces. 

For  the  investigations  in  the  last  Chapter  the  elements  of  the  theory 
of  the  curvature  of  surfaces  are  adequate.  For  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  more  general  method  of  treatment  of  the  problem  of  curved  plates  or  shells 
we  shall  require  some  further  results  of  this  theory.  It  seems  best  to  begin 
by  obtaining  these  results. 

Let  a,  P  denote  any  two  parameters  by  means  of  which  the  position  of 
a  point  on  a  surface  can  be  expressed,  so  that  the  equations  a —  const., 
P  =  const,  represent  families  of  curves  traced  on  the  surface.  Let  %  be  the 
angle  between  the  tangents  of  these  curves  at  any  point;  %  is  in  general 
a  function  of  a  and  p.  The  linear  element  ds  of  any  curve  traced  on  the 
surface  is  given  by  the  formula 

((&y  =  ^»(da)»  +  5»(d)3)"+2il£cosxdad)3, (1) 

where  A  and  B  are,  in  general,  functions  of  a,  ^.  Let  a  right-handed  system 
of  moving  axes  of  x,  y,  z  be  constructed  so  that  the  origin  is  at  a  point  (a,  ff) 
of  the  surface,  the  axis  of  z  is  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  origin,  drawn 
in  a  chosen  sense,  the  axis  of  a;  is  the  tangent  to  the  curve  P  =  const,  which 
passes  through  the  origin,  drawn  in  the  sense  of  increase  of  a,  and  the  axis  of 
y  is  tangential  to  the  surface,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  x*.  When 
the  origin  of  this  triad  of  axes  moves  over  the  surface  the  directions  of  the 
axes  change.  If  t  represents  the  time,  the  components  of  velocity  of  the 
origin  are 

parallel  to  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z.    The  components 

*  When  the  onrves  asoonet.  and  jS^oonst.  cut  at  right  angles  we  sappose  that  the  parameters 
a  and  j3,  and  the  positive  sense  of  the  normal  to  the  surface,  are  so  ohosen  that  the  directions  in 
which  a  and  j3  increase  and  this  normal  are  the  directions  of  a  right-handed  system  of  axes. 
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of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  system  of  axes,  referred  to  these  same  directions, 
can  be  expressed  in  the  forms 

da 


dcL         d/S         da         dfi 
P'dt-^P'di'     ^'di^^'^' 


r  4.r^^ 


in  which  the  quantities  pi,  ...  are  functions  of  a  and  p. 

The  quantities  ^,,  ...  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  ^,  J9,  ;^  by 
the  systems  of  equations  (2)  and  (3)  below.  These  results  may  be  obtained 
as  follows: — 

Let  Xy  y,  z  denote  the  coordinates  of  a  fixed  point  referred  to  the  moving  axes.  Then 
Xy  y,  z  are  functions  of  a  and  /9,  and  the  conditions  that  the  point  remains  fixed  while  the 
axes  move  are  the  three  equations 


dz  da      dedB 


dS        (da         d8\        /     da         da\ 

-sr'^K^^dt-^^'dtrA^dt'^p^^^^ 


Since  these  hold  for  all  values  of  dajdt  and  dfijdt^  we  have  the  six  equations 
9«         .  .  dy  dz 


g^=yia?-^y, 


g^=--5oosx+r,y-ji2,     ^-  -  J5smx+i?2«-»*2^,    ^^^i^'P^V' 
The  conditions  of  compatibility  of  these  equations  are  three  equations  of  the  form 
s-5(~-j  =  ^(^j;  and,  in  forming  the  difierential  coefficients,  we  may  use  the  above 
expressions  for  dxjdoy ....    The  results  must  hold  for  all  values  of  ^,  y,  z. 

The  process  just  sketched  leads  to  the  equations* 


3^      aa-»-'P»-^«P")- 


(2) 


and 


r=_^_ 


r,= 


da      B  sin  ;^  \d^ 

1      (dB  dA\ 


> 


A 


C08J(. 


.(3) 


*  The  seta  of  equations  (2)  and  (3)  were  obtained  by  D.  Codazzi,  ParU  Mim.par  divert  tavanUt 
t.  27  (1882). 
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To  express  the  carvature  of  the  sarface  we  form  the  equations  of  the 
normal  at  (a  +  &r,  ^  +  Sfi)  referred  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  at  (o,  /S).  The 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  are,  with  sufficient  approximation,  (qiha  +  q^ff), 
—  (/)i&r+p,S)8),  1,  and  the  equations  are 

X'-(AS<Z'^B8fi cos y) _   y  —  BS/Ssinx   _ 

It  follows  that  the  lines  of  curvature  are  given  by  the  differential  equation 

^Pi  (*»)' +  fi  (ft  cos  X  +  ?« sin  x)  (d^S)"  +  {^i),  4- i?  (i?i  cos  X  +  ?i  sin  x))  rfoi^ 

W 

and  that  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

Ji^ (jhqt - PiQi) - R [Ap^-Bip^ cos x  +  qi»inx)}+^B sin x^O.  ...(5) 

From  these  results  the  equation  of  the  indicatrix  of  the  sur&ce  is  easily 
found  to  be 

-S^  +  GS.x~5~*^)2^  +  2fxy  =  con8t    (6) 

The  measure  of  curvature  is  given  by  (5)  and  the  third  of  (2)  in  the  form 


1 (^_^) 

sin  Y  \dB     da) ' 


AB  sin  X  \9)3 

323.    Simplified  formolBB  relating  to  the  cnrvatore  of  snr&ces. 

When  the  curves  as  const,  and  )8  =  const  are  lines  of  curvature  on  the 
surface  the  formulae  are  simplified  very  much.  In  this  case  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
are  the  principal  tangents  at  a  point,  the  axis  of  z  being  the  normal  at  the 
point.     We  have 

X  =  i7r,    ;>,  =  0,    j,«0, (7) 

and  the  roots  of  equation  (5)  are  —  Afq^  and  Bjp^.    We  shall  write 

L ?L      1=^»      (8) 

R,        A'    R,     B'  ^^ 

so  that  i2,,  iZg  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of  normal  sections  of  the  surface 
drawn  through  those  tangent  lines  which  are  axes  of  a?,  y  at  any  point.  We 
have  also 


__ldA  ^1?^ 

^' "     Bdfi'    ^*     Ada' 

AB 
R 


LB  __  _3  /j^  aB\     Jl^  /I  dA\ 
A"     daKAda)     d^KBdfiJ'} 


.(9) 


"^^  ^a{J^^^i^^a'     d0{R)^R,dfi (^^^ 
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324.  Extension  and  cnrvature  of  the  middle  surface  of  a  plate 
or  shell. 

In  general  we  shall  regard  the  middle  surface  in  the  unstressed  state 
as  a  curved  surface,  and  take  the  curves  a  ==  const,  and  fi  ^  const,  to  be  the 
lines  of  curvature.  In  the  case  of  a  plane  plate  a  and  fi  may  be  ordinary 
Cartesian  coordinates,  or  they  may  be  curvilinear  orthogonal  coordinates.  In 
the  case  of  a  sphere  a  and  fi  could  be  taken  to  be  ordinary  spherical  polar 
coordinates.  Equations  (7)  —  (10)  hold  in  the  unstressed  state.  When 
the  plate  is  deformed  the  curves  that  were  lines  of  curvature  beconrfe  two 
families  of  curves  traced  on  the  strained  middle  surface,  which  cut  each  other 
at  an  angle  that  may  differ  slightly  from  a  right  angle.  We  denote  this 
angle  by  x  ^^^  ^^  cosine  by  tj,  and  we  denote  by  €i  and  6,  the  extensions 
of  linear  elements  which,  in  the  unstressed  state,  lie  along  the  curves 
^ss  const,  and  a « const.  The  quantities  a  and  fi  may  be  regarded  as 
parameters  which  determine  a  point  of  the  strained  middle  surface,  and 
the  formula  for  the  linear  element  is 

(dsf  =  il*  (1  +  €,)•  (da)*  +  ^  (1  +  €,y  (dfiy  +  2AB  (1  +  e^  (1  +  €,)  isr  dad/3. 

As  in  Article  322,  we  may  construct  a  system  of  moving  orthogonal  axes  of 
x,  y,  z  with  the  origin  on  the  strained  middle  surface,  the  axis  of  z  along  the 
normal  at  the  origin  to  this  surface,  and  the  axis  of  a  along  the  tangent 
at  the  origin  to  a  curve  fi  =  const.  The  components  of  velocity  of  the  origin 
parallel  to  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are 

The  components  of  angular  velocity  of  the  triad  of  axes  referred  to  these 
same  directions  will  be  denoted  by 

*.'^"j.*.'^^  r^'^^J^r,'^^  •.'**_L*.'^^ 

P'di^P'di'      "^'Tt^^^dt^      '^'di^'^'dt' 

Then  in  equations  (2)  and  (3)  we  must  replace  -4.  by  -4  (1  +  6i),  £  by  J5  (1  +  €,), 
Pi,  |i2, ...  rj  by  pi\  pa'j  •••  ^/-  The  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the 
strained  middle  surface,  the  values  of  the  sum  and  product  of  the  principal 
curvatures,  and  the  equation  of  the  indicatrix  are  found  by  making  similar 
changes  in  the  formula)  (4) — (6). 

If  we  retain  first  powers  only  of  e^,  €„  o",  equations  (3)  give 


, ^      1  dA     3«r     ^ 35     CidA  ^A  d€i  ^ 

^"  "     Ada  Ad^     A  da  "^  Ada' 

B^A'"^A^''A^''B' 


.(11) 
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The  iadicatrix  of  the  strained  middle  surface  is  given,  to  the  same  order 
of  approximation,  by  the  formula 

.|'(l-e,)^+|§'(l-€,)-^isr|y»+25^(l-60^y  =  const. 

If  iJj',  R^  denote  the  radii  of  curvature  of  normal  sections  of  the  strained 
middle  surface  drawn  through  the  axes  of  x  and  y  at  any  point,  and  y^  the 
angle  which  one  of  the  lines  of  curvature  of  this  surface  drawn  through  the 
point  makes  with  the  axis  of  x  at  the  point,  we  have,  to  the  same  order, 

\-  .,.(12) 
tan2t  =  -^(l-0/[f(l-0  +  f(l-*^)-§-*]. 

It  is  clear  from  these  formulae  that,  when  the  extension  is  known,  the  state 
of  the  strained  middle  surface  as  regards  curvature  is  defined  by  the  quantities 

Weshallwrite  ^^^-^^"^^    ^^K^"^'    S""""  ^^^^ 

and  shall  refer  to  Ku  ^21  '>'  ^  ^^e  "changes  of  curvature."  In  the  particular 
cases  of  a  plane  plate  which  becomes  slightly  bent,  and  a  shell  which  under- 
goes a  small  inextensional  displacement,  these  quantities  become  identical 
with  those  which  were  denoted  by  the  same  letters  in  Chapters  xxii.  and 

XXIII. 

The  measure  of  curvature  is  given  by  the  formula  1 

AB      Va/3       da ) ' 

where  r/,  r^  are  given  by  the  first  two  of  (11).  When  there  is  no  extension 
the  values  of  r/,  r^  for  the  deformed  surface  are  identical  with  those  of  rj,  r, 
for  the  unstrained  surface,  and  the  measure  of  curvature  is  unaltered  by  the 
strain  (Grauss's  theorem).  The  sum  of  the  principal  curvatures,  being  equal 
to  l/Ri'  +  l/R^',  can  be  found  from  the  formulae  (12). 

325.  Method  of  calculating  the  extension  and  the  changes  of 
curvature. 

To  calculate  €1,  ...  pi\  ...  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the 
strained  middle  surface,  or  of  the  displacement  of  a  point  on  the  unstrained 
middle  surface,  we  introduce  a  scheme  of  nine  direction  cosines  expressing 
the  directions  of  the  moving  axes  of  x,  y,  z  at  any  point  relative  to  fixed  axes 
of  X,  y,  z.    Let  the  scheme  be 
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X 

7 

z 

X 

h 

m^ 

»i 

y 

h 

m^ 

«j 

z 

h 

^ 

«8 

.(14) 


If  now  X,  y,  z  denote  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  strained  middle 
sur£skce,  the  direction  cosines  Z^,  Tn^,  rzi  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  /3  =  const, 
which  passes  through  the  point  are  given  by  the  equations 

^(1+60^1  =  1^,     A{l  +  €,)m,^^£,    ^(l  +  On,  =  ^.  ...(15) 

The  direction  cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  a  =  const,  which  passes 
through  the  point  are  /, sin ;^  +  ^ cos ;^,  ...,  and  therefore,  when  <r*  and  ve, 
are  neglected,  I,,  m,,  n,  are  given  by  the  equations 


5{(H-e.)n,  +  i.rn,)=|| 


.(16) 


The  direction  cosines  k^  nh,  rh  of  t)he  normal  to  the  strained  middle  surface 
are  given  by  the  equations 

From  equations  (15)  and  (16)  we  find,  correctly  to  the  first  order  in 


1  j/3xV 


'-^-5Hi)"-©'^(l)'!. 

''~AB\dadff'^dad/3'^dadfi)' 


> 


,(18) 


Again,  since  the  line  whose  direction  cosines  referred  to  the  moving  axes 
are  li,  ^9,  l^,  that  is  the  axis  of  x,  is  fixed  relatively  to  the  fixed  axes,  the 
ordinary  formulas  connected  with  moving  axes  give  us  three  equations  of 
the  type 

and,  by  expressing  the  fixity  of  the  axes  of  y  and  z,  we  obtain  two  other  such 
sets  of  equations.     From  these  we  find  the  foimulsB 


da 


y  .-(19) 


dli  drrii 


^*  ~  ^*  35 ^  ^^  +  ^^^  • 


3ni 
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The  formulse  (18)  enable  us  to  calculate  €i,  63,  tj,  and  the  formulae  (19) 
give  us  the  means  of  calculating  pi\  .... 

326.     Formulsd  relating  to  small  displacements. 

Let  Uy  V,  w  denote  the  components  of  displacement  of  any  point  on  the 
unstrained  middle  surface  referred  to  the  tangents  at  the  point  to  the  curves 
^  =  const,  and  a  =  const,  and  the  normal  at  the  point  to  the  surface.  We 
wish  to  calculate  the  extension  and  the  changes  of  curvature  in  terms  of 
u,  V,  w  and  their  differential  coefScients  with  respect  to  a  and  0, 

(a)    The  extension. 

According  to  the  formulae  (18)  we  require  expressions  for  9x/3a,  ...  where 
X,  y,  z  are  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  strained  middle  surface  referred 
to  fixed  axes.  We  shall  choose  as  these  fixed  axes  the  lines  of  reference  for 
u,  Vy  w  2Lt  0,  particular  point  on  the  unstrained  middle  surface,  and  obtain  the 
required  expressions  by  an  application  of  the  method  of  moving  axes. 

Let  P{aj  P)  be  the  chosen  point  on  the  unstrained  middle  surface,  P'(a+^  i^+d/S) 
a  neighbouring  point  on  this  surface.  The  lines  of  reference  for  u,  v,  w  are  a  triad  of 
moving  axes,  and  the  position  of  these  axes  when  the  origin  is  at  P'  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  position  when  the  origin  is  at  P  by  a  small  translation  and  a  small  rotation. 
The  components  of  the  translation,  referred  to  the  axes  at  P,  are  Aba,  Bbfi,  0.  The 
components  of  the  rotation,  referred  to  the  same  axes,  are  given  by  the  results  in 
Article  323  in  the  forms 

Bb^  Aba        _^A^     ^^ 

Ri'  Ri'  off  B'^  da  A' 

When  P  is  displaced  to  Pi  and  P'  to  P/,  the  x,  y,  z  of  Pj  are  the  same  as  the  w,  v,  w 
of  P;  the  X,  y,  z  of  Pj'  are 

X  +  (dn/da)  ba  +  (ax/a/3)  dft  . . . , 
and  the  u,  v,  w  of  P'  are 

u  +  (dulda)  ba  +  (duld^)  bp, .... 

These  quantities  are  connected  by  the  ordinary  formulae  relating  to  moving  axes,  viz. : 
^A   -i.^*;ifl     AJk   j^f^^'x   _L^^>«^        (     dAbadBbp\^    (     Aba\ 


^^-^ 


RiJ' 

^J  Jkfl     /?*«_._  f^  *    ^^  *o\        ^^^  .      /      oAba  ^  dB  bfi\ 


9Z  J.      .    SZ  ;.« 


/dw.   ^dw.\        (     Aba\  ,     Bb» 


and  in  these  formulsB  we  may  equate  coefficients  of  ba  and  d/S. 

The  above  process  leads  to  the  following  expressions  for  dx/9a, ...: 

3x _  .     3m     V  'dA     Aw      dy  ^dv     u  dA      dz  _ dw     Au 

; . .  .(20) 
dx  ^du  ^  V  dB      9y  _  p  ,  9^      u  dB     Bw      dz  _dw     Bv 

d^'d^^Adi*     dl^'^     '^d^^Adi'^R^'     dfi^'d^^'S^' 
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When  products  of  Uy  v,  w  and  their  differential  coefficients  are  neglected  the 
formulsB  (18)  and  (20)  give 


1  du  . 

€l  =  -7  5Z  + 


V   dA 


w 


1  dv       u   dB 


w 


Ada"ABdl3     R,' 

u   dA 


"^'Adk^BW     ABdfi     ABda' 
These  formulae  determine  the  extension. 


V    dB 


] 


(21) 


When  the  displacement  is  inextensional  u,  v,  w  satisfy  the  system  of 
partial  differential  equations  obtained  from  (21)  by  equating  the  right-hand 
members  to  zero.  As  we  saw  in  particular  cases,  in  Articles  319  and  320, 
the  assumption  that  the  displacement  is  inextensional  is  almost  enough  to 
determine  the  forms  of  UyV,weLS  functions  of  a  and  fi. 

(b)     The  changes  of  curvature. 

According  to  the  formulae  (19)  we  require  expressions  for  the  direction 
cosines  {i,  ...  of  the  moving  axes  referred  to  the  fixed  axes;  we  require  also 

expressions  for  dli/da, We  shall  choose  our  fixed  axes  as  before  to  be 

the  lines  of  reference  for  u,  Vy  w  at  one  point  P  of  the  unstrained  middle 
surface.  By  (15),  (16),  (17),  (20),  (21)  we  can  write  down  expressions  for  the 
values  of  ^, ...  at  the  corresponding  point  Pi  of  the  strained  middle  surface 
in  the  forms 


?i  =  l,     ^i«-rc^  — 


1  3t;       u   dA 


Ada     ABdfi' 


^l  dw      u        \ 
'"'-'A'da'^R,' 


L  =  - 


\  dv        u   dA 
Adi'^  ABdfi' 


_  I  dw  ,    V     \ 


(22) 


J  ^     1  dw ^  u  1  dw ^  V  _- 

^'''Adi^Mi*     "^'"Bdfi^R^'    '^"*- 

These  are  not  the  general  expressions  for  Zj,  ...  at  any  point.  They  are 
expressions  for  the  direction  cosines  of  the  moving  axes  at  a  point  on  the 
strained  middle  surface,  referred  to  the  lines  of  reference  for  u,  v,  w  at  the 
corresponding  point  of  the  unstrained  middle  surface.  For  these  latter 
direction  cosines  we  may  introduce  the  orthogonal  scheme 


u 

V 

w 

X 

A 

M, 

N, 

y 

z. 

M2 

N, 

z 

4 

Mi 

A\ 
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Then  we  have  the  values 


ii= 


z.= 


jf,     ,       ,,      1  3w      t; 


Idv 
Ada"^ 

u   dA 
ABdfi' 

Idw 
Ada 

■l" 

Bdfi^R,' 


V 


i.— 4^- 


V 


„         1  3w      „        V  —1 


(23) 


and  these  hold  for  all  points.  We  apply  the  method  of  moving  axes  to 
deduce  expressions  for  dli/da,  ...;  and  then  we  form  the  expressions  for  pi, ..« 
in  accordance  with  (19). 

The  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  x,  y,zata,  neighbouring  point  Pi',  referred  to  the 
lines  of  reference  for  UyVyW&i  P\  would  be  denoted  by  Li+(dLi/da)  da  +  (9iq/B/3)  dft  ... ; 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  x, y,  z  at  Pi,  referred  to  the  fixed  axes,  which  are  the 
lines  of  reference  for  u,  v,  w  at  P,  would  be  denoted  by  li + (dli/da)  da + (^/dp)  d/3, . . . .  Since 
the  components  of  the  rotation  of  the  lines  of  reference  for  «,  p,  w  are 


Bdp 


Adi 


_^a4  da   a^a^ 


/2,  '  Ri' 

m 

we  have  the  ordinary  formukB  connected  with  moving  axes  in  the  forms 


«-(^''--f«)-*.f-^(- 


8^da      8^d^\ 
dp  B^da  AJ' 


with  similar  formulee  in  which  the  suffix  1  attached  to  2,  m,  n  and  X,  iT,  ^  is  replaced 
successively  by  2  and  3.    On  substituting  for  Zi, ...  the  values  given  in  (23),  we  find 


ZA  /dv  ^  u  dA\  _  \_  /dtp     Au\ 


dli        1    dA  fdv      u  ZA 
^  ^AB 


dli       ^l^  ^f^^'!t^\ 


dffii 


A^  da  \^a     B  8^, 


d  (\dv       u   dA\      1  dA 
da  \A  da     AB  dfi)     B  dp  ' 


dp'dp\Ada     ABdfi)     R^\Ada^Bi)'^  Ada' 
^d  f\  dw      u\      A 


dni 

'di 


dni       d  (\  dw      u\      B  f\  dv       u   dA\ 
a^"S^U  di'^Ri)'^R^\Adi''ABd^)' 
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and 


da 


da 


cl^  _d  /      I  dv       u    dA\      I  dB 
3/3"  8/3  V      Ada'^ABdp)      Ada' 

3w2__   1    dA /dv     u  dA\ 

'W      RiXdp^Ht)     A*da\da     B  dfij' 

^daXBdfi'^Rj"  Ri\da     B^J' 

dfif^d^/ldw      v\,_5. 
W^KBdp'^lt^J'^Ri' 


dti^ 


In  calculating  pi\ ...  from  the  formul»  (19),  we  write  for  Zi, ...  the  values  given  in  (22), 
and  for  dli/da,,.,  the  values  just  found,  and  we  observe  that^  since  the  scheme  (14)  is 
orthogonal,  two  of  the  formul»  (19)  can  be  written 


a '-     (l  ^ 


+  «» 


qt (h 


dli  dn^i 


da  "^"^  a 

The  process  just  described  leads  to  the  formulae 


+  «l3 


^^^'^^^ 


dnA 
"^-dp)' 


t__A^      9  (^  dw      u\^ldAf\dw      v\ 
*'-     R,^d'a\Adi'^Rj''Bdp\BdB^RJ' 


y...(24) 


and  • 


Bdti     da  U  da     AB  dfi) '^  R^KBdfi'^Ej ' 


Ada  \Ada'^  R, 


)■ 


,_B^      d_/ldw      v_\ 
^  ~  iZ,  "*■  3i8  U  9/8  "^  ij  ■*" 

, ^f}L.^j.:}L\j.  —  —f-^      t)  \        B    fdv  _u  dA\ 


)>...(26) 


IdB      d   fl  dv       u   dA 


^'"Ada'^'dffKAda     AB 


dA\  _B^  (}_^M  **  'I 
dMJ     MtKAda'^R,)' 


We  can  now  write  down  the  formulte  for  the  changes  of  curvature  in  the 
forms 

"''AdaKAda'^IijABdB  [b 


9/3  """ii. 


v\\ 


**~5a^  [b  3/3  ■*"  iJ,i  ''"  ilS  dx  [a  3a  ■*"  ijj' 

_13/19«»      *^_    ^    dAdw       1    dv 
'^~  A  da  \Bd^Rj~A*B  d^  da  ~ARida\ 


^  ••••••••  ay^Of 


L.  S. 
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The  above  fonnulffi  admit  of  various  verifications : 

(i)     In  the  case  of  a  plane  plate,  when  a  and  /3  are  Cartesian  coordinates,  we  have 

*^"""§?'      ^^^a^'      '^"Zih^' 
These  results  agree  with  the  formulae  in  Article  298. 

(ii)  In  the  cases  of  cylindrical  and  spherical  shells,  the  conditions  that  the  displace- 
ment may  be  inextensional  can  be  found  as  particular  cases  of  the  formul®  (21),  and  the 
expressions  for  the  changes  of  curvature,  found  by  simplifying  (26)  in  accordance  with  these 
conditions,  agree  with  those  obtained  in  Articles  319  and  320. 

(iii)  Let  a  sphere  be  slightly  deformed  by  purely  normal  displacement,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  radius  becomes  a+6P«(cos^),  where  h  is  small,  P^  denotes  Legendre's  nth 
coefficient,  and  B  is  the  co-latitude.  The  sum  and  product  of  the  principal  curvatures 
of  the  deformed  surface  can  be  shown,  by  means  of  the  formulse  of  this  Article  and  those 
of  Article  324,  to  be 

l  +  ^(»-l)(«+2)P„(co8^)    and    i^  +  ^(7i-l)(n  +  2)P„(co8(?), 

correctly  to  the  first  order  in  6.     These  are  known  results. 

(iv)  For  any  BurfiEu;e,  when  €i,  cg,  or  are  given  by  (21),  and  pi', ...  are  given  by  (24)  and 
(25),  equations  (11)  are  satisfied  identically,  squares  and  products  of  u^  v,  w  and  their 
differential  coefficients  being,  of  course,  omitted. 

327.    Nature  of  the  strain  in  a  bent  plate  or  shell. 

To  investigate  the  state  of  strain  in  a  bent  plate  or  shell  we  suppose  that 

the  middle  surface  is  actually  deformed,  with  but  slight  extension  of  any 

linear  element,  so  that  it  becomes  a  surface  differing  but  slightly  from  some 

one  or  other  of  the  surfaces  which  are  applicable  upon  the  unstrained  middle 

sur&ce.    We  regard  the  strained  middle  surface  as  given ;  and  we  imagine  a 

state  of  the  plate  in  which  the  linear  elements  that  are  initially  normal  to 

the  unstrained  middle  surface  remain  straight,  become  normal  to  the  strained 

middle  surface,  and  suffer  no  extension.    Let  P  be  any  point  on  the  unstrained 

middle  surface,  and  let  P  be  displaced  to  Pi  on  the  strained  middle  surfisu^e. 

Let  X,  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  P,  referred  to  the  fixed  axes.    The  points  P 

and  Pi  have  the  same  a  and  fi.     Let  Q  be  any  point  on  the  normal  at  P  to 

the  unstrained  middle  surface,  and  let  z  be  the  distance  of  Q  trom  P,  reckoned 

as  positive  in  the  sense  already  chosen  for  the  normal  to  the  surface.     When 

the  plate  is  displaced  as  described  above,  Q  comes  to  the  point  Qi  of  which 

the  coordinates  are 

X  +  ?g^,    y  +  rmz,    z  +  n^z, 

where,  as  in  Article  325,  Z,,  m^,  n,  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to 
the  strained  middle  surface. 

The  actual  state  of  the  plate,  when  it  is  deformed  so  that  the  middle 
surface  has  the  assigned  form,  can  be  obtained  from  this  imagined  state  by 
imposing  an  additional  displacement  upon  the  points  Qi.  Let  f,  17,  2f  denote 
the  components  of  this  additional  displacement,  referred  to  axes  of  x,  y,  z 
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with  origm  at  Pi  which  are  drawn  as  specified  in  Article  324.    Then  the 
coordinates  of  the  final  position  of  Q  are 

X  +  fif  +  ?,i7  +  h  {z  +  ?),     y  +  ^f  +  ^^  +  ^  (^  +  ?)i 

z  +  Wif +  n,i7+n,(j  +  f).  ...(27) 

In  these  expressions  Ji, ...  are  the  direction  cosines  so  denoted  in  Article  325, 
X,  y^  z,  li,  ...  n,  are  functions  of  a  and  P,  and  {,  17,  ^  are  functions  of  a,  ^,  5. 

We  consider  the  changes  which  must  be  made  in  these  expressions  when, 
instead  of  the  points  P,  Q,  we  take  neighbouring  points  P',  Q',  so  that  Q'  is 
on  the  normal  to  the  unstrained  middle  surface  at  P',  and  the  distance  P'Q 
is  2r  +  tz,  where  hz  is  small.  Let  P  be  (a,  ^)  and  P'  (a  +  8a,  /8  +  S^),  where 
Sa  and  8)3  are  small ;  and  let  r  denote  the  distance  QQ\  and  I,  m,  n  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  line  QQf,  referred  to  the  tangents  at  P  to  the  curves 
/8  =  const,  and  a  ^  const,  which  pass  through  P  and  the  normal  to  the  un- 
strained middle  surface  at  P.  The  quantities  a,  /9,  z  may  be  regarded  as  the 
parameters  of  a  triply  orthogonal  family  of  surfaces.  The  surfaces  z  =  const, 
are  parallel  to  the  middle  surface ;  and  the  surfaces  a  =  const,  and  ^  »  const, 
are  developable  surfaces,  the  generators  of  which  are  the  normals  to  the 
unstrained  middle  surface  drawn  at  points  on  its  several  lines  of  curvature. 
The  linear  element  QQ'  or  r  is  expressed  in  terms  of  these  parameters  by  the 
formula 

and  the  projections  of  this  element  on  the  tangents  to  the  curves  P  ==  const. 
a  =  const.,  drawn  on  the  middle  surface,  and  on  the  normal  to  this  surface 
are  Ir,  mr,  nr.     Hence  we  have  the  formulae 

Zr  TTir 

^"^Ail-z/R^y    ^^  =  B{l-zlR,y    ^^="'"-  <2^> 

In  calculating  the  coordinates  of  the  final  position  of  Q'  we  have  in  (27) 
to  replace 

X  by  X  +  g^  Sa  +  g^  8/9,  ..., 

li  by  ii  +  i,(ri'aa  +  r,'S/9)-i,(9,'S«  +  5','8/8), 

W^y  It  +  k  (9.'Sa  +  ?.'S^)  -  h  ip,'Ba+p,'Bfi), 

...  , 

z  hy  z-\'  Bz, 

We  use  also  the  formulae  (15)  and  (16)  for  dx/da,  ...  and  the  formulae  (28)  for 
8a,  8/3,  Sz. 

32—2 
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Let  Fi  denote  the  distance  between  the  final  positions  of  Q  and  Q'.  We 
express  r,  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  I,  m,  n,  and  deduce  ex- 
pressions for  the  components  of  strain  by  means  of  the  formula 

Tj*  =  r»  [(P  +  m«  4-  n')  +  2  (e^P + Byytn^  +  «„n«  +  eygmn  +  e„nl  +  egylm)]. 

Now  the  difference  of  the  x-ooordinates  of  the  final  positions  of  Q  and  Q'  is 


mr 


^  ^  |3a  ^  (1  -  z/i^,)  ^  3)9  5  (1  -  «/i2,) 


+  h 


2r 


3^ 


mr 


^  (1  -  x/R,)  '  3/9  5  (1  -  ir/^) 
ir  9f         mr 


+     1  + 


The  differences  of  the  y-  and  z-coordinates  can  be  written  down  by  sub- 
stituting mi,  m2,  m^  and  rzi,  n,,  n,  successively  for  Zi,  2s,  l^.  Since  the  scheme 
(14)  is  orthogonal,  we  find  the  value  of  r^'  in  the  form 


m 


?. 


tT-^i7+^(^  +  r)  +  5 


B  3/8 1  ^    3'J 


+  ,-- 


l-^/i2. 


-(>4S}T (»»' 


In  deducing  expressions  for  the  components  of  strain  we  observe  that,  in 
order  that  the  strains  may  be  small,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  the 
quantities 

1-5/aU     A/'      l-z/R^K     B^R^I'      l^z/R^B     l^z/R,A 
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should  be  small.  The  third  of  equations  (11)  in  Article  324  shows  that 
p^jA  4-  q^jB  is  a  small  quantity,  and  we  see  therefore  that,  in  the  notation 
of  (13)  in  Article  324,  the  quantities  zki,  zk^,  zt  must  be  small. 

The  expressions  for  the  components  of  strain  which  we  obtain  from 
(29)  are 


1  (  1    /?)!?  \' 


isr 


CdBU  ** 


"  \l-2lIL^l-zllL)  ^  \-zlR,  \B^  a) 


*»     l-zjR,         \l-zlB,^l-z/li,/     1-z/Mt 


...(30) 


^°    dz' 

dv  ,        1         I  fd^        >t  .     >  \ 
^^^d-zT^R^Bm'^'^^^'V' 

In  these  expressions  f ,  17,  ^  are  functions  of  a,  ^,  z  which  vanish  with  z  for  all 
values  of  a,  ^8. 

We  observe  that  the  values  found  in  Article  317  for  &«et  0yy>  ^oy  would  be 
obtained  from  the  above  by  omitting  €1,  €t,  'cr  and  f,  17,  ^,  and  replacing 
1  -  zjRi  and  1  —  zjB^  by  unity. 

328.     Specification  of  stress  in  a  bent  plate  or  shell. 

The  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  in  a  curved  plate  or  shell,  or  in  a 
plane  plate  which  is  appreciably  bent,  may  be  defined  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  adopted  in  Article  294  for  a  plane  plate  slightly  deformed.  Let  8  denote 
any  curve  drawn  on  the  strained  middle  surface,  v  the  normal  to  this  curve 
drawn  in  a  chosen  sense  on  the  tangent  plane  of  the  surface  at  a  point  Pi, 
and  let  the  sense  of  description  of  «  be  such  that  the  directions  of  the  normal 
V,  the  tangent  to  8,  and  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  Pi,  in  the  sense  already 
chosen  as  positive,  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  a  right-handed  system.  We 
draw  a  normal  section  of  the  strained  middle  surface  through  the  tangent  to 
«  at  Pi,  and  mark  out  on  it  a  small  area  by  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  Pi 
and  the  normal  to  the  (plane)  curve  of  section  at  a  neighbouring  point  P/. 
The  tractions  exerted  across  this  area,  by  the  portion  of  the  plate  on  that 
side  of  8  towards  which  v  is  drawn,  upon  the  remaining  portion,  are  reduced 
to  a  force  at  Pi  and  a  couple.  The  average  components  of  this  force  and 
couple  per  unit  of  length  of  PiP/  are  found  by  dividing  the  measures  of  the 
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compoDents  by  the  measure  of  this  length.  The  limits  of  these  averages  are 
the  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  belonging  to  the  curve  a  at  the  point 
Pi.  We  denote  them,  as  in  Article  294,  by  T,  S,  N,  H,  0.  For  the  expres- 
sion of  them  we  take  temporary  axes  of  x\  i/,  z  aloug  the  normal  i/,  the 
tangent  to  «,  and  the  normal  to  the  strained  middle  surface  at  Pi,  and  denote 
by  Z V,  . . .  the  stress-components  referred  to  these  axes.  Then,  taking  R  to 
be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  of  the  surface  drawn  through 
the  tangent  to  b  at  Pi,  we  have  the  formulae 

'"'L^'^^-^Y'^  ''LM'-iY''  ^=/>''(i-J)'^' 

When  we  refer  to  the  axes  of  a,  y,  z  specified  in  Article  324,  and  denote 
the  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  belonging  to  curves  which  are  normal 
to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively  by  attaching  a  suffix  1  or  2  to  T,  ...,  we 
obtain  the  formulae 


^'=/>'(^-^')''^'  ^^-l\^A^-i)^''  ^^=/>'(^-i')'^'l 

J?i  =  j     "zXyil-^dz,    Cfi=j^  zX^ll-'^Adz, 
and 

^■-/>'(>-^)*'  *-/l-^'('-^)*'  ^-'/^-^-^H 

i.../^x.(a-^)^..../>^.(.-^>, 


(31) 


(32) 


in  which  Ri'  and  JS.'  denote,  as  in  Article  324,  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
normal  sections  of  the  strained  middle  surface  drawn  through  the  axes  of  x 
and  y. 

We  observe  that  the  relations  fi>i  -h  S, «  0  and  -Hi  +  J?a «  0,  which  hold  in 
the  case  of  a  plane  plate  slightly  deformed,  do  not  hold  when  the  strained 
middle  surface  is  appreciably  curved.  The  relations  between  the  T,  8,  N,  (?,  H 
for  an  assigned  direction  oLv  and  those  for  the  two  special  directions  a  and  y, 
which  we  found  in  Article  295  for  a  plane  plate  slightly  deformed,  are  also 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  an  appreciable  curvature. 

329.  Approximate  formulsB  for  the  strain,  the  stress-resultants 
and  the  stress-couples. 

We  can  deduce  from  (30)  of  Article  327  approximate  expressions  for  the 
components  of  strain  by  arguments  precisely  similar  to  those  employed  in 
Articles  257  and  259.  Since  ^,  17,  ^  vanish  with  z  for  all  values  of  a  and  y9, 
and  d^/dz,  ...  must  be  small  quantities  of  the  order  of  admissible  strains. 
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^,  ff,  ^  and  their  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  a  and  ff  may,  for  a 
first  approximation,  be  omi£ted.  Further,  for  a  first  approximation,  we  may 
omit  the  products  of  z/Ri  or  z/Ri  and  any  component  of  strain.  In  particular, 
since  q^'/B+pi'/A  is  of  the  order  €i/12i,  we  omit  the  product  of  this  quantity 

and  z ;   and,  for  the  same  reason,  we  replace  such  terms  as  ,  — ^-rrr  a^^d 

l^z/Mi 

jn    by  €i  and  zki.      By  these  processes  we  obtain  the  approximate 

formulae* 

^aw  =  €i  —  ZKi,  6yy  =  €a  —  ZK^,  6^  =  -or  —  ZZT,  Btx  =  KZ  >  ^yz  ™  a^  »   ^'^  ~ Si  *   '  *  '(^^z 

In  these  ^,  17,  ^  may,  for  a  first  approximation,  be  regarded  as  independent  of 
a  and  0.  In  case  the  middle  surface  is  unextended,  or  the  extensional 
strains  61,  e^,  tr  are  small  compared  with  the  flexural  strains  zk^  zk^,  zt, 
these  expressions  may  be  simplified  further  by  the  omission  of  61,  e,,  w. 

The  approximate  formulae  (33)  for  the  strain-components,  as  well  as  the 
more  exact  formulae  (30),  contain  the  unknown  displacements  ^,  17,  (I*,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  values  for  these  quantities,  or  at  any  rate  for  their 
differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  z,  which  shall  be  at  least  approxi- 
mately correct 

We  begin  with  the  case  of  a  plane  plate,  and  take  a,  /9  to  be  Cartesian 
rectangular  coordinates,  so  that  A  and  B  are  equal  to  unity,  and  1/Ri  and 
l/i2a  vanish.  In  the  formulae  (33)  f,  17,  ^  are  approximately  independent  of 
a,  fi.  We  consider  a  slender  cylindrical  or  prismatic  portion  of  the  plate 
such  as  would  fit  into  a  fine  hole  drilled  transversely  through  it.  We  may 
take  the  cross-section  of  this  prism  to  be  so  small  that  within  it  61,  e,,  v  and 
/Tj,  /V),  T  may  be  treated  as  constants.  Then  the  strain-components,  as  ex- 
pressed by  (33),  are  the  same  at  all  points  in  a  cross-section  of  the  slender 
prism.  If  there  are  no  body  forces  and  no  tractions  on  the  faces  of  the  plate, 
we  know  firom  Article  306  that  the  stress  in  the  slender  prism,  in  which  the 
strains  are  uniform  over  any  cross-section,  is  plane  stress.  Hence,  to  this 
order  of  approximation  Xg,  F^,  Zg  vanish,  and  we  have 

The  remaining  stress-components  are  then  given  by  the  equations 
S  E 


2  (1  +  <r)' 


^v  =  o7T-7^(«^  -  2t4  ...(35) 


*  Eqaivalent  formnlfls  in  the  oase  of  a  plane  plate  were  given  by  Eirchhoff,  Vorluttngen  liber 
math.  Physik,  Mechanik,  Vorlesting  80. 


v^ 
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From  these  results  we  may  deduce  approximate  formulsB  for  the  stress- 
resultants  and  stress-couples.  For  this  purpose  we  omit  from  the  formulas 
(31)  and  (32)  the  factors  (1  -  zjR^)  and  (1  -  zjR^),  We  should  obtain  zero 
values  for  Nj,  N^y  while  Ti,  ...  and  Gj,  ...  would  be  given  by  the  formulae 

r,=^(e,  +  <re.),     T.  =  ^,  (e,  +  <re,).     -  5.  =  «.  =  j^  it,  . .  .(36) 

<VV       ^\^\^       G,  =  - Z) (*,  +  «r«,).     0,  =  -i)(/f,  +  «r«i),     -H,^Hi=^D{l-a)r.  ...(37) 

^    ^^  To  the  same  order  of  approximation  the  strain-energy  per  unit  of  area  is 

^^  given  by  the  formula 

lEh/(l  -  <7«)}  [(e,  +  ^,)»  -  2  (1  -  cr)  (e,€,  -  itr')] 

+  iD  [(/ci  +  Ac,)»-2  (1  -o-)(ic,/c,  -  T«)].  ...(38) 

To  get  a  closer  approximation  in  the  case  of  a  plane  plate  we  may  regard 
the  strain  in  the  slender  prism  as  varying  uniformly  over  the  cross-sections. 
Then  we  know  from  Article  306  that  Xg  and  Yg  do  not  vanish,  but  the  third 
of  (34)  and  the  formulae  (36)  still  hold,  and  therefore  also  (36)  and  (37)  are 
still  approximately  correct,  while  Ni  and  N^  are  given  according  to  the  result 
of  Article  306  by  the  formulae 

These  values  for  Ni,  If^  could  be  found  also  from  (12)  of  Article  296  by 
omitting  the  couples  L\  M'  and  substituting  for  Ox,  Ot,  Hi  from  (37). 

From  this  discussion  of  the  case  of  a  plane  plate  we  may  conclude  that 
the  approximate  expressions  (33)  and  (34)  for  the  components  of  strain  are 
adequate  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  stress-couples;  but,  except  in 
cases  where  the  extension  of  the  middle  plane  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
deformation,  they  are  inadequate  for  determining  the  stress-resultants.  The 
formulae  (37)  for  the  stress-couples  are  the  same  as  those  which  we  used  in 
Articles  313,  314.  The  results  obtained  in  Articles  307,  308,  312  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  expressions  (37)  for  the  stress-couples  are 
sufficient  approximations  in  practically  important  cases  whether  the  plate  is 
free  from  the  action  of  body  forces  and  of  tractions  on  its  faces  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  a  curved  plate  or  shell  we  may,  for  a  first  approximation, 
use  the  formulae  (33)  and  the  theorem  of  Article  306  in  the  same  way  as  for 
a  plane  plate.  Thus  equations  (34)  and  (35)  are  still  approximately  correct. 
We  may  obtain  from  them  the  terms  of  lowest  order  in  the  expressions  for 
the  stress-resultants  of  the  type  7,  S  and  the  stress-couples.  On  substituting 
in  the  formulae  (31)  and  (32),  we  find,  to  the  first  order  in  A, 

I  =  j^j^  (ei  +  «,).     T,  =  J— ^  (€,  +  <rO,     -  S,  =  S,  =  j-j-^  V, . .  .(36  bts) 


...(39) 
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and,  to  the  third  order  in  h, 
(ti  =  -  i)  j/tfi  +  c/c,  +  ^  (e,  +  ae^\  ,     (?„  =  -  D  jic,  +  o-«,  +  p-,  (t,  +  <r6i) 

This  first  approximation  includes  two  extreme  cases.  In  the  first  the 
extensional  strains  6i,  e,,  tsr  are  small  compared  with  the  fiexural  strains 
ZKu  ztc^^  zr.     The  stress-couples  are  then  given  by  the  formula; 

(?i  =  - i) (/ci  +  <r/c,),    G,  =  -i)(/c,  +  o-/cO,    -F,  =  J?i«i)(l-o-)T,...(37&w) 

and  the  strain-energy  per  unit  of  area  is  given  by  the  formula  which  we 
found  by  means  of  a  certain  assumption  in  Article  317,  viz. : 

\D  [{k,  +  ^.)«  -  2  (1  -  a)  {k,k,  -  T«)]. 

but  the  stress-resultants  are  not  sufiBciently  determined. 

In  the  second  extreme  case  the  fiexural  strains  ^/t,,  zk^,  zt  are  small 
compared  with  the  extensional  strains  €i,  €3,  tr.  Then  the  stress-resultants 
of  type  Ty  S  are  given  by  the  formulas  (36),  and  the  stress-resultants  of  type 
N  and  the  stress-couples  are  unimportant.  The  strain-energy  per  unit  of  area 
is  given  by  the  formula 

{^A/(l  -  (r«)}[(e. +  €.)»- 2  (l-<r)  (6,6, -iisr»)] (40) 

When  the  extensional  strains  are  compai*able  with  the  fiexural  strains,  so 
that,  for  example,  cr  is  of  the  order  At,  the  stress-resultants  of  type  T,  S  are 
given  with  sufficient  approximation  by  (36),  and  the  stress-couples  are  given 
with  sufficient  approximation  by  (37),  while  the  strain-energy  per  unit  of 
area  is  given  by  (38). 

From  this  analysis  of  the  various  possible  cases  it  appears  that,  whenever 
the  stress-couples  Gi,  G^,  Hi,  H^  need  be  calculated  at  all,  they  may  be 
calculated  from  the  formulse  (37)  instead  of  (39). 

When  the  extensional  strains  are  large  compared  with  the  fiexural  strains,  approximate 
equations  of  equilibrium  can  be  formed  by  the  method  of  variation  described  in  Article 
115,  by  taking  the  strain-energy  per  unit  of  area  to  be  given  by  the  formula  (40).  In 
the  same  case  approximate  equations  of  vibration  can  be  formed  by  using  this  expression 

(40)  for  the  strain-energy  and  the  expression  P^fg;)  +(^7)  +(^)   M°''  *^®  kinetic 
enei^  per  unit  of  area. 

The  strain-enei^gy  per  unit  of  area  is  not,  in  general,  expressed  correctly  to  the  third 
order  in  h  by  (38).  The  complete  expression  would  contain  additional  terms.  In  general 
the  complete  expression  for  the  strain-energy  must  be  formed  before  equations  of 
equilibrium  and  vibration  can  be  obtained  by  the  variational  method*.  We  shall  use 
a  different  method  of  forming  the  equations. 

The  approximate  expression  (38)  for  the  strain-energy  suggests,  as  the  correct  form, 
a  function  expansible  in  rising  powers  of  A,  and  having  for  coefficients  of  the  various 
powers  of  h  expressiona  determined  by  the  displacement  of  the  middle  surface  only. 

*  A.  B.  Basset,  PkiL  Tram,  R,  Soc,  (Ser.  A),  vol.  181  (1890). 
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Lord  Rayleigh*  has  called  attention  to  the  fi^ct  that,  when  there  are  tractions  on  the 
faces  of  the  shell,  no  such  form  is  possible,  and  has  illustrated  the  matter  by  the  two- 
dimensional  displacement  of  a  cylindrical  tube  subjected  to  surface  pressure.  In  this 
problem  the  first  approximation,  given  by  (40),  is  undisturbed  by  the  surface  pressures. 

330.    Second  approximation  in  the  case  of  a  curved  plate  or  ahelL 

In  the  case  of  an  appreciably  curved  middle  surfisice  we  can  make  some  progress  with 
a  second  approximation  provided  that  the  displacement  is  smalL  Such  an  approximation 
is  unnecessary  unless  the  extensional  strains  ri,  €$,  iv  are  small  compared  with  the  flexural 
strains  «ki,  zk^,  «r.  We  shall  suppose  that  this  is  the  case.  In  calculating  the  strains 
e„j . . .  fix>m  (30)  instead  of  (33)  we  observe  that  the  term  ci  (I  -  z/Ri) ~  >  may  still  be  replaced 
by  €i,  and  that  the  term  -«iei(l  -z/Ri)'^  may  be  replaced  by  —zki^/^ki/Bi,  The  values 
of  (,  i;,  (  which  were  given  by  the  first  approximation  are 

f=0,     ,;-0,     f=-j^{(ci  +  c,)«-i(ici  +  ic,)2«}, 

and  these  values  may  be  substituted  in  the  first  three  of  (30).  Further,  in  the  terms  of 
(30)  that  contain  (,  17,  (  we  may  replace  pi, ...  by  the  corresponding  quantities  relating 
to  the  unstrained  shell,  that  is  to  say  we  may  put  j^i'n^s'^O,  pi'/B^l/R^^  -qi/A^l/Ri, 
We  reject  all  terms  of  the  types  cif/^i,  ciki^,  ici^<^.    We  thus  obtain  the  equations 


.(41) 


JZ2     21  —  0*         It^ 

«^«  w  -  2rf  -  r««  (1/A  + 1/^). 
From  the  formula  for  e^^  we  can  calculate  ^Si  and  S%  by  means  of  (31)  and  (32)  of 
Article  328,  and  in  this  calculation  we  may  replace  l/Ri  and  l/R^'  by  l/Ri  and  l/jR|. 
We  find 

In  calculating  a  second  approximation  to  7]  and  T^  we  may  not  assume  that  Zg 
vanishes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  plane  plate,  we  take  the  shell  to  be  free  from  the  action 
of  body  forces  and  of  tractions  on  its  faces.  We  observe  that  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  specified 
in  Article  323  are  parallel  to  the  normals  to  three  surfeices  of  a  triply  orthogonal  family. 
This  is  the  family  considered  in  Article  327,  and  the  parameters  of  the  surfaces  are  a,  /S,  < . 
We  write  temporarily  y  in  place  of  e,  and  use  the  notation  of  Articles  19  and  58.  The 
values  of  Ai,  As,  As  are  given  by  the  equations 


k-'{'-i)'  s-K-i).  k-^- 


We  write  down  an  equation  of  the  type  of  (19)  in  Article  58  by  resolving  along  the  normal 
to  the  surface  y.    This  equation  is 


AB 


-f(>-S)"^^(-i)}-f(>-i)l{K-4)}-»- 

*  London  Math.  8oe.  Proe.^  vol.  20  (1889),  p.  872,  or  Seientific  Papen,  voL  8,  p.  280. 
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Returning  to  our  previous  notation,  we  write  this  equation 

+f(>-i)*-f(>-l)'-.-''- 

To  obtain  an  approximation  to  Z^,  we  substitute  in  this  equation  for  X^j ...  the  values 
given  by  the  first  approximation,  and  integrate  with  respect  to  z.  We  determine  the 
constant  of  integration  so  that  Z,  may  vanish  &t  z^k  and  z=-h.  We  must  omit  the 
terms  containing  X,  and  V,  and  use  the  approximate  values  given  in  (35)  for  Xx  and  Fy. 
Further  we  may  omit  the  factors  1  —  t/Ri  and  \  —  zjRi  and  such  terms  as  tiz/Ri,  We  thus 
find  the  formula 

^"  -ir^.(*'-^)C'i--+"^) («) 

Now  we  have 

X,=  £— ^(eX,+  Cr«yy)  +  j-^2i,  Fy^j— p(tfyy  +  Cr«aB)  +  |-^^«» 

and  hence,  by  means  of  the  formulee  for  ex.,  «,y,  J?,,  we  calculate  approximate  values  for 
Tj,  7*2  in  the  forms* 

1— <r\     iJ|  ^     /J' 


.(44) 


l-cr\     iCi  R^     /J     - 

The  formulsB  for  the  stress-couples  are  not  afiected  by  the  second  approximation,  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  terms  of  the  order  Dkx  are  concerned. 

331.    EquatioBB  of  equilibrlTun. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  are  formed  by  equating  to  zero  the  resultant 
and  resultant  moment  of  all  the  forces  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  plate 
or  shell  We  consider  a  portion  bounded  by  the  fistces  and  by  the  surfaces 
formed  by  the  aggregates  of  the  normals  drawn  to  the  strained  middle  surface 
at  points  of  a  curvilinear  quadrilateral,  which  is  made  up  of  two  neighbour- 
ing arcs  of  each  of  the  fiunilies  of  curves  a  and  y9.  Since  the  extension  of 
the  middle  surface  is  small,  we  may  neglect  the  extensions  of  the  sides  of  the 
quadrilateral,  and  we  may  regard  it  as  a  curvilinear  rectangle.  We  denote 
the  bounding  curves  of  the  curvilinear  rectangle  by  a,  a  +  Sa,  i8,  /8  +  Sy8,  and 
resolve  the  stress-resultants  on  the  sides  in  the  directions  of  fixed  axes  of 

*  The  approximate  formB  of  S|,  5,,  T|,  J,  obtained  in  this  Article  agree  substantially  with 
those  found  by  a  different  process  by  A.  B.  Basset,  Xoc,  eil.  p.  506,  in  the  cases  of  cylindrioal  and 
spherical  shells  to  which  he  restricts  his  disoassion.  His  forms  oontsin  some  additional  terms 
which  are  of  the  order  here  neglected. 
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X,  y,  z  which    coincide  with  the  tangents  to  fi    and    a  at  their  point 
of  intersection  and  the  normal  to 
the  strained  middle  sur&ce  at  this 
point  (Fig.  73). 

Fig.  74  shows  the  directions 
and  senses  of  the  stress-resultants 
on  the  edges  of  the  curvilinecu: 
rectangle,  those  across  the  edges 
a  +  8a  and  ff  +  Sfi  being  distin- 
guished by  accents.  The  axes  of 
the  stress-couples  Hi,  Gi  have  the 
same  directions  as  7\,  ^i;  those  of 
J7„  G,  have  the  same  directions  as 


p+a/3 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  74. 

The  stress-resultants  on  the  side  a  of  the  rectangle  yield  a  force  having 

components 

-3\5S/3,    -SiBSff,    "NiBBfi 

parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  The  corresponding  component  forces  for  the 
side  a  +  Sa  are  to  be  obtained  by  applying  the  usual  formulsB  relating  to 
moving  axes;  for  the  quantities  Ti^  Si,  Ni  are  the  components  of  a  vector 
referred  to  moving  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  which  are  defined  by  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  /3ss  const,  which  passes  through  any  point  and  the  normal  to  the 
strained  middle  surface  at  the  point.     In  resolving  the  forces  acting  across 
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the  side  a  +  Sa  parallel  to  the  fixed  axes,  we  have  to  allow  for  a  change 
of  a  into  a  +  Sa,  and  for  the  small  rotation  (pi'BoL,  j/Sa,  r/Sa).  Hence  the 
components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  j,  z  of  the  force  acting  across  the  side 
a  +  Sa  are  respectively 

T.BSfi  +  Sa  li  (T^BSff)  -  S^Bhfi .  r/8a  +  N,Bi0 .  j/Sa, 
S,BSff  +  Sa^^{8^BB^)-•l^^B8ff.p,'Sa^T,BSfi.n'Ba, 

N^BSff  +  Sa  1^  (N^BBff)  -  T.BSff .  q^'Ba  +  8^BBff  .p^'Ba. 

In  like  manner  we  write  down  the  forces  acting  across  the  sides  fi  and 
0  +  S/8.     For  0  we  have 

S^ABa,    -  T^ABa,    -  iV,ilSa ; 

and  for  /8  +  S/8  we  have 

op 
T,ABa  +  8)8  g|  (I^ilSa)  -  N.ABa .  p/S/3  -  S^ilSa .  r/S/3, 

NaABa  +  8/8  ^  (^a^8«)  +  ^^Sa .  q,'B0  +  T.ilSa  .;).m 

Let  X\  Y\  Z'  and  X',  M\  0  denote,  as  in  Article  296,  the  components, 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  of  the  force-  and  couple-resultant  of  the  externally 
applied  forces  estimated  per  unit  of  area  of  the  middle  surfiu^e.  Since  the 
area  within  the  rectangle  can  be  taken  to  be  ABBaBff,  we  can  write  down 
three  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium  in  the  forms 

-^^  +  ^-^^  -  (ih'^iB  +p,'NA)  +  in'T.B  -  n'8,A)  +  ABr^o\  (45) 

^^^  +  ^-^^  - (qi'TrB-  q,'S,A)  +  (p,%B  +p,'T,A)  +  ABZ'  -  0.  ^ 

Again  the  moments  of  the  forces  and  the  couples  acting  across  the  sides 

of  the  rectangle  can  be  written  down.     For  the  side  awe  have  the  component 

couples 

-HiBSff,    -(?,5S/3,    0, 

and  for  the  side  a  +  Sa  we  have  the  component  couples 

H,BB^  +  ^  I;  (^i-SS/3)  -  O.BBff .  n'Sa, 

(?,5S/9  +  8a  ^  ((?.58/8)  +  5,fiS/3 .  r/Sa, 
-  JET,  BBI3 .  qi'Ba  +  (?,  BB0 .  p,'Ba ; 
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foe  the  side  fi  we  have  the  component  couples 

and  for  the  side  ^3  +  8)8  we  have  the  component  couples 

-  G^Aia  -  8/8  ^  {G^Aia)  -  H^Ata . r,m 

op 

H.ASa  +  8/8  ^  {H.ABa)  -  G.ASa .  r.'Sfi, 

op 

G^ASa.q^Bfi  -\-  H^ABa,p^'Bfi. 

Further  the  moments  about  the  axes  of  the  forces  acting  across  the  sides 
a  +  Sa  and  )3  +  8)3  can  be  taken  to  be 

BBfi.N^ASa,    -  il8a.iViJ88/8,    ABa . 8iBS0  +  BB^ . S^ABa, 
The  equations  of  moments  can  therefore  be  written  in  the  forms 

G^Bp,'  +  G,Aq^  -  (H,Bq^'  -  H,Ap,')  +  (S,  +  S,)  AB  ^  0. 
Equations  (45)  and  (46)  are  the  equations  of  equilibrium. 

332.    Boundary  conditions. 

The  system  of  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples  belonging  to  a  curve 
8  drawn  on  the  middle  surface  can  be  modified  after  the  fashion  explained 
in  Article  296,  but  account  must  be  taken  of  the  curvature  of  the  surface. 
Regarding  the  curve  «  as  a  polygon  of  a  large  number  of  sides,  we  replace  the 
couple  HBa  acting  on  the  side  Bs  by  two  forces,  each  of  amount  ff,  acting  at 
the  ends  of  this  side  in  opposite  senses  in  lines  parallel  to  the  normal  to  the 
surface  at  one  extremity  of  Ba ;  and  we  do  the  like  with  the  couples  acting  on 
the  contiguous  sides.  If  FPP"  is  a  short  arc  of  s,  and  the  arcs  P'P  and  PP" 
are  each  equal  to  8«,  these  operations  leave  us  with  a  force  of  a  certain 
magnitude  direction  and  sense  at  the  typical  point  P,  The  forces  at  P  and 
P",  arising  from  the  couple  on  the  arc  PP",  are  each  equal  to  ff,  and  their 
lines  of  acticm  are  parallel  to  the  normal  at  P,  the  force  at  P  being  in  the 
negative  sense  of  this  normal.  The  forces  at  P*  and  P  arising  from  the  couple 
on  the  arc  P'P  are  each  equal  to  H—BH,  and  their  lines  of  action  are  parallel 
to  the  normal  at  P,  the  force  at  P  being  in  the  positive  sense  of  this  normal. 
Now  let  Ri^^\  fla^*'  be  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  strained  middle 
surface  at  P,  so  that  the  equation  of  this  surface  referred  to  axes  of  ^,  i;,  z 
which  coincide  with  the  principal  tangents  at  P  and  the  normal  is  approxi- 
mately 
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Also  let  <l>  be  the  angle  which  the  tangent  at  P  to  P*PP"  makes  with  the 
axis  of  ^.  The  point  P'  has  coordinates  —  ha  cos  <f>,  —  Ss  sin  <f>,  0,  and  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  at  P'  are,  with  sufficient  approximation, 
Ss  COS  <f>/ Ri^\  &sin<^/-B,<*>,  1.  The  force  at  P  arising  from  the  couple  on 
P'P  has  components  HB8C03<f>/Iti^\  HBs  Bia  <f>/Ri^\  H-^SH  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  f,  17,  z.  Hence  the  force  at  P  arising  from  the  couples  on  P'P  and 
PP"  has  components  parallel  to  the  normal  to  s  drawn  on  the  surface,  the 
tangent  to  8  and  the  normal  to  the  surface,  which  are 

HSs 8m<f>coa<f> (l/iJ,^«  -  l/i2»<'0,    HBs/R,    -  BE, 

where  R,  =  [cos»^/-Bi<*>  4-sin'<^/i2aW]-^  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
normal  section  having  the  same  tangent  line  as  the  curve  s.  Hence  the 
stress-resultants  T,  S,  N  and  stress-couples  J?,  0  can  be  replaced  by  stress- 
resultants 

T+iHsm2<f>{l/R,w-'llIl^%    S-^-H/R,    N^dH/da, (47) 

and  a  flexural  couple  0. 

The  boundary  conditions  at  an  edge  to  which  forces  are  applied,  or  at  a 
free  edge,  can  now  be  written  down  in  the  manner  explained  in  Article  296. 
The  formulsB  (47)  are  simplified  in  case  the  plate  or  shell  is  but  little  bent, 
for  then  the  radii  of  curvature  and  the  position  of  the  edge-line  relative  to 
the  lines  of  curvature  may  be  determined  from  the  unstrained,  instead  of  the 
strained,  middle  surface.  They  are  simplified  still  more  in  case  the  edge  is  a 
line  of  curvature*,  for  then  H  does  not  contribute  to  T, 

333.     Theory  of  the  vibrations  of  thin  shells. 

The  equations  of  vibration  are  to  be  formed  by  substituting  for  the 
external  forces  and  couples  X',  Y\  Z'  and  L\  M'  which  occur  in  equations 
(45)  and  (46)  of  Article  331  the  expressions  for  the  reversed  kinetic  reactions 
and  their  moments.  If  we  neglect  '^rotatory  inertia"  the  values  to  be 
substituted  for  L\  M'  are  zero.  When  we  use  the  components  u^  v,  w  of 
displacement  defined  in  Article  326,  the  expressions  to  be  substituted  for 
(X\  Y\  Z')  are  -  2ph  (dhL/dt^  dh)/dt\  d'w/dt^). 

In  forming  the  equations  we  omit  all  products  of  u,  v,  w  and  their 
diffei*ential  coefficients;  and,  since  the  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples 
are  linear  functions  of  these  quantities,  we  may  simplify  the  equations  by 
replacing  j^, ...  by  their  values  in  the  unstrained  state,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
values  given  for  pi, ...  in  Article  323. 

*  The  result  that,  in  this  case,  H  contributes  to  S  as  well  as  to  ^  was  noted  by  A.  B.  Basset, 
Toe.  cit,  p.  506.    See  also  the  paper  by  H.  Lamb  cited  on  p.  477. 
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The  equations  (46)  of  Article  331  become 

1    (a(ff.5)     d{G,A)     ^  dA      ;t35|   .    xr_o\ 

(d(0,B)     d{H,A)         dA  dB) 


AB 

_[_ 
AB 


> 


.(48) 


^'  +  J'  +  '8f,  +  S.  =  0; 


and  the  equations  (45)  become 

1    (d(T,B)     d(S,A)  .  „  dA     ^dB\     N,_^.d'u\ 

ABldi         W~     '^^~■^*^i]'^i,-'^P''W 
l   (d(8^B),djT^)    „dA        dB)     iV,_ 


AB 

1 
AB 


3*» 


}  ...(49) 


da.      +     d^]  ^ R,^ R,- ^f^ 


8<" 


The  equations  (49),  some  of  the  quantities  in  which  are  connected  by  the 
relations  (48),  are  the  equations  of  vibration. 

These  equations  are  to  be  transformed  into  a  system  of  partial  differential 
equations  for  the  determination  of  u,  v,  w,  by  expressing  the  various  quantities 
involved  in  them  in  terms  of  u,  v,  w  and  their  differential  coefficients.  This 
transformation  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  theory  given  in  preceding 
Articles  of  this  Chapter.  Equations  (37)  of  Article  329  express  Oi,  (?,,  R^,  JJ,  in 
terms  of  acj,  /c,,  t,  and  equations  (26)  of  Article  326  express  /Cj,  /c,,  r  in  terms  of 
u,  V,  w.  By  the  first  two  of  equations  (48)  therefore  we  have  N^,  N^  expressed 
in  terms  of  u,  t;,  w.  Equations  (36)  of  Article  329  give  a  first  approximation 
to  ^1,  Sa,  Ti,  Ta  in  terms  of  ei,  e„  w,  and  equations  (21)  of  Article  326  express 
ei,  €«,  «■  in  terms  of  w,  v,  w,  A  closer  approximation  to  fi^,,  fif„  2\,  T^  is  given 
in  equations  (42)  and  (44)  of  Article  330 ;  and  they  are  there  expressed  in 
terms  of  Ki,  «,,  t  as  well  as  ei,  €9,  «■;  so  that  they  can  still  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  u,  v^  w.  When  these  approximate  values  are  substituted  in  the 
third  of  equations  (48)  it  becomes  an  identity.  When  Ni,  N^,  8^  S^,  Ti,  T^ 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  u,  v,  w,  the  desired  transformation  is  effected. 

The  theory  of  the  vibrations  of  a  plane  plaie,  already  treated  provisionally 
in  Article  314  (d)  and  {e\  is  included  in  this  theory.  In  all  the  equations 
we  have  to  take  1/Ri  and  I/R2  to  be  zero.  The  equations  (48)  and  (49)  fall 
into  two  sets.  One  set  contains  dhL/dt*,  d*v/dt*  and  the  stress-resultants  of  the 
type  T,  S ;  the  other  set  contains  dhv/dt^  the  stress-resultants  of  type  N,  and 
the  stress-couples.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  stress-resultants  of  tj^  T,  S  are 
expressible  in  terms  of  61,  69,  tr  by  the  formulae  (36)  of  Article  329,  and 
61,  62,  'CT  are  expressible  in  terms  of  u,  v  by  the  formulae 


du 


^.       «a  = 


dv  ^dv     du 
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a  and  fi  being  ordinary  Cartesian  coordinates.  Hence  one  of  the  two  sets  of 
equations  into  which  (48)  and  (49)  fall  becomes  identical  with  the  equations 
of  extensional  vibration  given  in  Article  314(e).  Further,  the  stress-couples 
are  expressible  in  terms  of  «,,  k^,  t  by  the  formulaB  (37)  of  Article  329,  and 
Ki,  K^,  T  are  expressible  in  terms  of  w  by  the  formulae 

'"'^d^'     '^""3^*      '^'d^' 
while   Ni  and  iV,  are   expressible  in   terms  of  the  stress-couples  by  the 
equations 

AT  —  ^  J-  ^Ml        /V  —  ?^  -  ^Ml 
^'"da^dlS'         ''dfi       da' 

The  second  of  the  two  sets  of  equations  into  which  (48)  and  (49)  fall  is  equi- 
valent to  the  equation  of  transverse  vibration  given  in  Article  314  (d). 

In  applying  the  results  of  Articles  329  and  330  to  vibrations  we  make 
a  certain  assumption.  A  similar  assumption  is,  as  we  noted  in  Article  277, 
made  habitually  in  the  theory  of  the  vibrations  of  thin  rods.  We  assume  in 
fact  that  the  state  of  strain  within  a  thin  plate  or  shell,  when  vibrating,  is 
of  a  type  which  has  been  determined  by  using  the  equations  of  equilibrium. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  plane  plate  vibrating  transversely,  we  assume 
that  the  internal  strain  in  a  small  portion  of  the  plate  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  which  would  be  produced  in  the  portion  if  it  were  held  in 
equilibrium,  with  the  middle  plane  bent  to  the  same  curvature.  Consider  a 
little  more  closely  the  state  of  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  portion  of  a  plane 
plate,  such  as  would  fit  into  a  fine  hole  drilled  transversely  through  it.  We 
are  assuming  that,  when  the  plate  vibrates,  any  such  prismatic  portion  is 
practically  adjusted  to  equilibrium  at  each  instant  during  a  period.  This 
being  so,  the  most  important  components  of  strain  in  the  portion,  when  the 
plate  vibrates  transversely,  are  given  by 

««c  =  --2^«i,     eyy=^-ZK^,    eg„--2zT,     6«=  {cr/(l-cr)}  2r(«i-h«,), 
and,  when  it  vibrates  in  its  plane,  they  are  given  by 

6aw  =  €i,  eyy^e^,  e^  =  'Br,  ««  =  - {<r/(l -o-)}  (c^ +€s); 
in  both  cases  €„  is  adjusted  so  that  the  stress-component  Zg  vanishes.  It  is 
clear  that  the  assumption  is  justified  if  the  periods  of  vibration  of  the  plate  are 
long  compared  with  the  periods  of  those  modes  of  free  vibration  of  the  prismatic 
portion  which  would  involve  strains  of  such  types  as  are  assumed.  Now  the 
period  of  any  mode  of  transverse  vibration  of  the  plate  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  square  of  some  linear  dimension  of  the  area  contained  within  the 
edge-line  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  thickness,  and  the  period  of  any 
mode  of  extensional  vibration  is  directly  proportional  to  some  linear  dimen- 
sion of  the  area  contained  within  the  edge-line  and  independent  of  the 
thickness,  while  the  period  of  any  mode  of  free  vibration  of  the  prismatic 
portion,  involving  strains  of  such  types  as  those  assumed,  is  proportional 

L.  B.  33 
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to  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  portion,  or,  at  an  outside  estimate,  to  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  There  is  nothing  in  this  argument  peculiar  to  a 
plane  plate;  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  legitimate  to  assume  that, 
when  a  plate  or  shell  is  vibrating,  the  state  of  strain  in  any  small  portion 
is  practically  the  same,  at  any  instant,  as  it  would  be  if  the  plate  or  shell 
were  held  in  equilibrium,  with  its  middle  surface  stretched  and  bent  as  it 
is  at  the  instant.  We  see  also  that  we  ought  to  make  the  reservation 
that  the  argument  by  which  the  assumption  is  justified  diminishes  in  cogency 
as  the  frequency  of  the  mode  of  vibration  increases*. 

The  most  important  result  obtained  by  meaDs  of  this  assumption  is  the  approxi- 
mate determination  of  the  stress-component  J?,.  When  there  is  equilibrium  and  the  plate 
is  plane,  Z«sbO  to  a  second  approximation ;  when  there  is  equilibrium  and  the  middle  surface 
is  curved,  Z^  vanishes  to  a  first  approximation,  and  by  the  second  approximation  we  express 
it  as  proportional  to  (A^— 2*)  and  to  a  function  which  is  linear  in  the  principal  curvatures 
and  the  changes  of  curvature.  The  results  in  regard  to  J?«  as  a  function  of  A  and  z  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  discussion,  based  on  the  general  equations  of  vibration  of  elastic  solid  bodies, 
of  the  vibrations  of  an  infinite  plate  of  finite  thickness.  Such  a  discussion  has  been  given 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  t ;  and  fix>m  his  results  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  this  case,  there  are  classes 
of  vibrations  in  which  Z^  vanishes  throughout  the  plate,  and  that,  in  the  remaining  classes, 
the  expression  for  Z^  can  be  expanded  in  rising  powers  of  A  and  «,  and  the  expansion 
contains  no  terms  of  degree  lower  than  the  fourth. 

When  the  middle  surface  is  curved  the  components  of  displacement 
tt,  V,  w  must  satisfy  the  differential  equations  (49)  transformed  as  explained 
above,  and  they  must  also  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions  at  the  edge 
of  the  shell.  At  a  free  edge  the  flexural  couple  and  the  three  linear  com- 
binations of  the  stress-resultants  and  the  torsional  couple  expressed  in  (47) 
of  Article  332  must  vanish.  The  order  of  the  system  of  equations  is,  in 
general,  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the  satis&ction  of  such  conditions; 
but  the  actual  solution  has  not  been  effected  in  any  particular  case. 

A  method  of  approximate  treatment  of  the  problem  depends  upon  the 
observation  that  the  expressions  for  the  stress-couples,  and  therefore  also  for 
Ni,  JVj,  contain  as  a  factor  D  or  ^Eh'/{1  -  <r»)  while  the  expressions  for  the 
remaining  stress-resultants  contain  two  terms,  one  proportional  to  A,  and  the 
other  to  A*.  Both  members  of  each  of  the  equations  (49)  can  be  divided  by 
h ;  and  then  those  terms  of  them  which  depend  upon  €i,  €s,  'cx  are  independent 
of  A,  and  the  remaining  terms  contain  A'  as  a  factor.  We  should  expect  to 
get  an  approximately  correct  solution  by  omitting  the  terms  in  A^  When 
this  is  done  two  of  the  boundary  conditions  at  a  free  edge,  viz.:  those  of  the 
type  (t  =  0,  iV  — 3-ff/3«  =  0,  disappear;  and  the  system  of  equations  is  of  a 
sufficiently  high  order  to  admit  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  remaining  boundary 
conditions.     Since  A  has  disappeared  from  the  equations  and  conditions,  the 

*  The  argnment  is  clearly  applicable  with  some  modifications  of  detail  to  the  theory  of  the 
yibrations  of  thin  rods. 

t  London  Math.  Soc,  Proc,  vol.  20  (1S89),  p.  226,  or  Sdentijic  Papers,  vol.  3,  p.  249. 
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frequency  ie  independent  of  the  thickness.  The  extension  of  the  middle 
surface  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  deformation,  bat  it  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  bending.  The  theory  of  such  extensional  vibrations  may  be 
obtained  very  simply  by  the  energy  method,  as  was  noted  in  Article  329. 

The  extensional  modes  of  vibration  of  a  thin  shell  are  analogous  to  the 
extensional  vibrations  of  a  thin  plane  plate,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  this  Article  and  in  {e)  of  Article  314.  The  consideration  of  the  case 
of  a  slightly  curved  middle  surface  shows  at  once  that  an  open  shell  must 
also  possess  modes  of  vibration  analogous  to  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a 
plane  plate,  and  having  frequencies  which  are  much  less  than  those  of  the 
extensional  vibrations.  The  existence  of  such  modes  of  vibration  may  be 
established  by  the  following  argument : — 

A  superior  limit  for  the  frequency  of  the  gravest  tone  can  be  found  by 
assuming  any  convenient  tj^  of  vibration;  for,  in  any  vibrating  system, 
the  frequency  obtained  by  assuming  the  type  cannot  be  less  than  the  least 
frequency  of  natural  vibration*.  If  we  assume  as  the  type  of  vibration  one 
in  which  no  line  on  the  middle  surface  is  altered  in  length,  we  may  calculate 
the  frequency  by  means  of  the  formulse  for  the  kinetic  energy  and  the  potential 
energy  of  bending,  as  in  Article  321.  Since  the  kinetic  energy  contains  h  as 
a  factor,  and  the  potential  energy  A',  the  frequency  is  proportional  to  h.  The 
frequency  of  such  inextensioncU  vibrations  of  a  shell  of  given  form  can  be 
lowered  indefinitely  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  mode  of  extensional 
vibration  by  diminishing  h.  It  follows  that  the  gravest  mode  of  vibration 
cannot,  in  general,  be  of  extensional  typef. 

If  we  assume  that  the  vibration  is  of  strictly  inextensional  type  the  forms 
of  the  components  of  displacement  as  functions  of  a,  fi  are,  as  we  saw  in 
Articles  319,  320,  and  326,  very  narrowly  restricted.  If  displacements  which 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  no  extension  are  substituted  in  the  expressions  for 
the  stress-resultants  and  stress-couples,  the  equations  of  motion  and  the 
boundary  conditions  cannot,  in  general,  be  satisfiedj.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  vibrations  must  involve  some  extension.  To  constrain  the  shell  to 
vibrate  in  an  inextensional  mode  forces  would  have  to  be  applied  at  its  edges 
iind  over  its  faces.  When  these  forces  are  not  applied,  the  displacement 
must  diifer  from  any  which  satisfies  the  conditions  of  no  extension.  But,  in 
any  of  the  graver  modes  of  vibration,  the  difference  must  be  slight;  for, 
otherwise,  the  mode  of  vibration  would  be  practically  an  extensional  one,  and 

*  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sottnd,  vol.  1,  §  S9. 

t  The  case  of  a  dosed  sheet,  such  as  a  thin  spherical  shell,  is  an  obvioas  exception,  for  there 
can  be  no  inextensional  displacement.  A  shell  of  giyen  small  thickness,  completely  closed 
except  for  a  small  aperture,  is  also  exceptional  when  the  aperture  is  small  enough. 

X  In  the  particular  cases  of  spherical  and  cylindrical  shells  the  failure  of  the  inextensional 
displacement  to  satisfjr  the  equations  of  motion  and  the  boundary  conditions  can  be  definitely 
proved.    The  case  of  cylindrical  shells  is  dealt  with  in  Article  334  (d). 

33—2 
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the  frequency  could  not  be  nearly  small  enough.  From  the  form  of  the 
equations  of  vibration  we  may  conclude  that  the  requisite  extension  must 
be  very  small  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface;  but  near  the  edge  it 
must  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  the  satisfaction  of  the  boundary 
conditions*. 

334.    VibrationB  of  a  thin  cylindrical  shell. 

It  is  convenient  to  illustrate  the  theory  by  discussing  in  some  detail  the 
vibrations  of  a  cylindrical  shell.  As  in  Article  319  we  shall  take  a  to  be  the 
radius  of  the  shell,  aud  write  x  for  a  and  ^  for  /3,  and  we  shall  suppose  the 
edge-line  to  consist  of  two  circles  x  =  l  and  a?  =  —  Z.  According  to  the 
results  of  Article  326,  the  extension  and  the  changes  of  curvature  are  given 
by  the  equations 

du  \  (dv         \  dv      \du 


^^1  = 


dx  *  a  Kdif)         /  '  dx     a  3^ ' 


The  displacement  being  periodic  in  ^  with  peiiod  27r,  and  the  shell  being 
supposed  to  vibrate  in  a  normal  mode  with  frequency  p/27r,  we  shall  take 
u,  v,w  tohe  proportional  to  sines,  or  cosines,  of  multiples  of  ^,  and  to  a  simple 
harmonic  function  of  t  with  period  2w/p,  The  equations  of  vibration  then 
become  a  system  of  linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients  for  the 
determination  of  u,  v,  w  as  functions  of  x.  We  shall  presently  form  these 
equations;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  consider  the  order  of  the  system.  The 
expressions  for  6i,  e^,  cr  contain  first  differential  coefficients  only;  that  for  Ki 
contains  a  second  differential  coefficient.  Hence  Oi  and  Q^  contain  second 
differential  coefficients,  and  Ni  contains  a  third  differential  coefficient.  The 
third  equation  of  (49)  contains  dhvldx^  in  a  term  which  is  omitted  when  we 
form  the  equations  of  extensional  vibration.  Thus  the  complete  equations 
of  vibration  will  be  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  equations  of  extensional 
vibration.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  former  are  a  system  of  the  8th 
order,  and  the  latter  a  system  of  the  4th  order.  The  reduction  of  the  order 
of  the  system  which  occurs  when  the  equations  of  extensional  vibration  are 
taken  instead  of  the  complete  equations  is  of  fundamental  importance.  It 
does  not  depend  at  all  on  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  middle  surface. 

*  The  diffioalty  arising  from  the  fact  that  ineztensional  displaoements  do  not  admit  of  the 
satisfaction  of  the  boundary  conditions  is  that  to  which  I  called  attention  in  my  paper  of  1888 
(see  Introduetiont  footnote  138).  The  expUnation  that  the  extension,  proved  to  be  necessary, 
may  be  practically  confined  to  a  narrow  region  near  the  edge,  and  yet  may  be  sufficiently 
important  at  the  edge  to  secure  the  satisfaction  of  the  boundary  conditions,  was  given  simul- 
taneously by  A.  B.  Basset  and  H.  Lamb  in  the  papers  cited  on  pp.  506  and  477.  These  authors 
illustrated  the  possibility  of  this  explanation  by  means  of  the  solution  of  certain  statical 
problems. 
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(a)    General  eqtuitians. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  above,  we  take 
u  =-1/ sin  n<l>  COB  {pt'\'€),    ??=  rcoflw<^co8(p^+c),    w^WBinrnftcoaipt-^'t),  ...(50) 
where  U,  F,  W  are  functions  of  x.    Then  we  have 


*i=-T-8inw^cos(p^4-*)»      ^s"' sin  «^  cos  (p«  +  c ), 


m 


=  (  ^ +» —  1  cos n<^ cos  (;?«+€), 


•cj  ■=  -^-  sin  «^  cos  (p<  4-  c),      ic  J  = J-  —  sin  n^  cos  (jp< + c), 

1   // 

T=-   T-;(F-f  wJr)COS/l^COS(jO<  +  €). 

AJso  Wi=-x;sinn<^cos(j9<+*)( -^^-o- , j, 

J5r,=2)cosn^cos(p^+c)(^(n^+^ H^. 

The  first  two  of  equations  (48)  becomB 


and  we  have 


We  have  also 


96^     13^,  18(^,     8Fi 

ir,=  -2)smn^cos(^+e){-^--,(^n«^+n^j}, 
jr,=  -  2) cos n<^ cos (;,^+c)  |- -5^  -  ^  fr+-^ -^  -  ^F| . 

^2-2>L^,(c2+crcO-2(i::^j  --2(Y3^j  -J, 

^i=i2)(l-cr)[|,a.+  r],         ^,=i2)(l-.)[-J,«r  +  l], 
where  cj,  ici, ...  have  the  values  given  above.    The  equations  of  vibration  are 

or,  in  terms  of  f,  F,  TF, 

ZDrd/dU        W+nV\     \-<rn  fdV  ,nir\\ ,  ^    .„ 

w  Ls  Vs  -'— ^  j  -  -2-  5  Vdj + -rjj+^'**^ 

.Z)r2-2o--3^cPTr      l+2ff»«rf  1 
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Vnf   dU     ir+nr\     .  „       .d  fdV     nUV^    ,    ,_ 


+  ri 


5?^-S--5yg_jv].<, « 

The  boundary  conditions  eXx^l  and  X'^-l  are 

and  all  the  left-hand  members  can  be  expressed  as  linear  functions  of  27,  T,  W  and  their 
differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  x. 

The  system  of  equations  for  the  determination  of  u,  t;,  t£;  as  functions  of  a;, 
has  now  been  expressed  as  a  linear  ^stem  of  the  8th  order  with  constant 
coefficients.  These  coefficients  contain  the  unknown  constant  j^  as  well  as 
the  known  constants  A  and  n ;  and  n,  being  the  number  of  wave-lengths  to 
the  circumference,  can  be  chosen  at  pleasure.  If  we  disregard  the  fact  that 
h  is  small  compared  with  a  or  I,  we  can  solve  the  equations  by  assuming  that, 
apart  from  the  simple  harmonic  factors  depending  upon  ^  and  t,  the  quantities 
u,  v,  w  are  of  the  form  fe***,  lyc"^,  f(^"^,  where  f,  17,  f,  m  are  constants.  The 
coDstant  m  is  a  root  of  a  determinantal  equation  of  the  8th  degree,  which  is 
really  of  the  4th  degree  in  m',  for  it  contains  no  terms  of  any  uneven  degree. 
The  coefficients  in  this  equation  depend  upon  j^.  When  m  satisfies  this 
equation  the  ratios  f  :  17  :  2f  are  determined,  in  terms  of  m  and  JE)^  by  any 
two  of  the  three  equations  of  motion.  Thus,  apart  from  ^  and  t  factors,  the 
solution  is  of  the  form 

r=»l  r=l  r=l 

in  which  the  constants  fy,  f/  are  arbitrary,  but  the  constants  i/r, ...  are 
expressed  as  multiples  of  them.  The  boundary  conditions  at  x==l  and 
x  =  —  l  give  eight  homogeneous  lineai*  equations  connecting  the  f,  {';  and 
the  elimination  of  the  f,  ^  from  these  equations  leads  to  an  equation  to 
determine  p\    This  is  the  frequency  equation. 

(6)    Extentional  vibrations. 

The  equations  of  extensional  vibration  are  obtained  by  omitting  the  terms  in  equations 
(51) — (53)  which  have  the  coefficient  Djh,  The  determinantal  equation  for  m'  becomes  a 
quadratic.    The  boundary  conditions  at  j?=  ±?  become  7\«bO,  *^i=0,  or 

dU        W+nV    ^        dV     nU    ^ 
ax  a  cue       a 
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Since  h  does  not  occur  in  the  differential  equations  or  the  boundary  conditions,  the 
frequencies  are  independent  of  h. 

In  the  case  of  gymmetrical  vibrations^  in  which  u,  v,  w  are  independeSnt  of  ^,  we  take 
u^Uco&{pt-\-9\    v^Voo%{pt-\-€\    w=  Pfcos(jt?^4-0i 
and  we  find  the  equations 

The  boundajy  conditions  at  «=  ±2  are 

-= (T  —  =0,       -=—  —  0. 

ax         a  ax 

There  are  two  classes  of  symmetrical  vibrations.  In  the  first  class  U  and  W  vanish, 
so  that  the  displacement  is  tangential  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  cylinder.  In  this 
class  of  vibrations  we  have 

„  nnx  „  E        n*7r* 

where  n  is  an  integer.  These  vibrations  are  analogous  to  the  torsional  vibrations  of  a 
solid  cylinder  considered  in  Article  200.  In  the  second  class  V  vanishes,  so  that  the 
displacement  takes  place  in  planes  through  the  axis,  and  we  find 

t/a«fcos— T— ,       rTssfsm-j-, 

where  £  and  {  are  connected  by  the  equations 

[,         E      n*w^^         Etr      ««• 

r   - E       in  E<r      nn. 

l^    p(l-Oa«J'     p(l-cr2)ia^~"* 

The  equation  for  p^  is 

^    ^p(l-(7»)V?^    l^  J^p^l-a^a^P    ^' 

If  the  length  is  groat  compared  with  the  diameter,  so  that  a/l  is  small,  the  two  types  of 
vibration  are  (i)  almost  purely  radial,  with  a  jfrequency  {E/p  (1  -  <T*)}V2»ra,  and  (ii)  almost 
purely  longitudinal,  with  a  frequency  n  (E/p)^/2L  The  latter  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
extensional  vibrations  of  a  thin  rod  (Article  278). 

A  more  detailed  investigation  of  the  extensional  vibrations  of  cylindrical  shells  with 
edges  will  be  found  in  my  paper  cited  in  the  Tntrodttctiony  footnote  133.  For  a  shell  of 
infinite  length  the  radial  vibrations  have  been  discussed  by  A.  B.  Basset,  London  Math, 
Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  21  (1891),  p.  53,  and  the  various  modes  of  vibration  have  been  investigated 
very  fully  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  Proc.  R,  Soc,  vol.  45  (1889),  p.  443,  or  Scientific  Papers,  voL  3, 
p.  244.    See  also  Theory  of  Sound,  2nd  edition,  vol.  1,  Chapter  x  A. 

(c)    Inextensional  vibrations*. 

The  displacement  in  a  principal  mode  of  vibration  is  either  two-dimensional  and  given 
by  the  formulas 

tt=0,    r=il,co8(p,»<+Ocos(«<^+aJ,    w=  -  nA^coB  (p,^t -^  t J  sin  (wfi-^On), 

*  See  Chapter  xxiii.,  Articles  819  and  821. 
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where  v^-tt^t-. —  «  .  , 


or  else  the  displacement  is  three-dimensioDal  and  given  by  the  formulsa 


a 


u^--BnCoa  {p^t + 1^)  siu  (n<^  4-/3»),    v^xB^  oos  {p^t + 1^)  cos  (w<^ +^^), 


71 


t£7  =  -  nxB^  cos  (jo^7 + €»')  sin  {nt^ + A»), 
where  x>  '«— ^  ^'(^'-^)'  l+6(l-cr)aVn«P 

All  the  values  oip  and  jo'  are  proportional  to  h. 

(d)    Inexactness  of  the  tnextensioncd  displacement. 

To  verify  the  failure  of  the  assumed  inextensional  displacement  to  satisfy  the  equations 
of  motion,  it  is  sufficient  to  calculate  T^  from  the  equations  of  motion,  and  compare  the 
result  with  the  second  of  the  formulae  (44).  Taking  the  two-dimensional  vibration  specified 
by  iln,  we  have  the  equation 

a  dx      a  d<l)       ^  ^* 

Z)n8(n«-1) 


a* ^n-^+i)^H«in(«<^+a»)coe(p,,^+€j 


2i>n8(»«-l)  .     .    ,    .  L    N       /     ._L    N 

but  we  have  also 

^^_    2+«r    />ic, 


2(l-«r)    a 
2  +  <r     Z)7i(w«-1) 


-4,,  sin  (n<^  +  a») «»  0>»' + *«)• 


2(1-0-)         aS 

The  two  values  of  T^  are  difierent,  and  the  equations  of  motion  are  not  satisfied  by  the 
assimied  displacement.  It  is  clear  that  a  correction  of  the  displacement  involving  but 
slight  extension  would  enable  us  to  satisfy  the  differential  equations. 

Two  of  the  boundary  conditions  are  C?i=0,  iVi-a~*o^i/9^=0.  When  the  vibration 
is  two-dimensional,  Oi  is  independent  of  x,  and  cannot  vanish  at  any  particular  value  of 
X  unless  ^,^=0.  When  the  vibration  is  three-dimensional,  iT]  and  ffi  are  independent  of 
x,  and  Ni  —  a~^dHy[b<fi  cannot  vanish  at  any  particular  value  of  x  unless  B^^O.  Thus  the 
boundary  conditions  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  assumed  displacement.  The  correction  of 
the  displacement  required  to  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions  would  appear  to  be  more 
important  than  that  required  to  satisfy  the  difierential  equations. 

{e)  Nature  of  the  correction  to  he  applied  to  the  inextensional  display- 
ment 

It  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  practically  inextensional  vibrations  is 
connected  with  the  fact  that,  when  the  vibrations  are  taken  to  be  extensional, 
the  order  of  the  system  of  equations  of  vibration  is  reduced  from  eight  to 
four.  In  the  determinantal  equation  indicated  in  (a)  of  this  Article  the 
terms  which  contain  m^  and  m'  have  A'  as  a  factor,  and  thus  two  of  the  values 
of  m^  are  large  of  the  order  1/A.  The  way  in  which  the  solutions  which 
depend  on  the  large  values  of  m  would  enable  us  to  satisfy  the  boundary 
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conditions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  solution   of    the   following  statical 
problem* : — 

A  portion  of  a  circular  cylinder  bounded  by  two  generators  and  two 
circular  sections  is  held  bent  into  a  surface  of  revolution  by  forces  applied 
along  the  bounding  generators,  the  circular  edges  being  free,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  displacement  v  tangential  to  the  circular  sections  is 
proportional  to  the  angular  coordinate  <^;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
displacement. 

We  are  to  have  v  =  c4>,  where  c  is  constant,  while  u  and  w  are  independent 
of  <l>.     Hence 

The  stress-resultants  8j,  8^  and  the  stress^couples  Hi,  H^  vanish,  and  we 
have 


0. 


The  equations  of  equilibrium  are 

dx       *      d<f>  dx*      a 

and  the  boundary  conditions  at  x=±l  are 

We  seek  to  satisfy  these  equations  and  conditions  approximately  by  the 
assumption  that  the  extensional  strains  6i,  e^  are  of  the  same  order  as  the 
flexural  strains  hxiy  Kk^,  When  this  is  the  case  T^  and  T^  are  given  with 
sufficient  approximation  by  the  formulae 

Ti  =  (3i)/A»)  (€,  +  «2),     r,  =  (3Z)/A»)  (6,  +  0-61). 

To  satisfy  the  equation  dT^jdx  ==  0  and  the  condition  jTi  =  0  at  x^±l  we 
must  put  jTi  =  0,  or  €1  =  -  <r€„  and  then  we  have  T^  =  3Z)(1  —  cr*)  e^jh}.  The 
equations  of  equilibrium  are  now  reduced  to  the  equation 

while  the  boundary  conditions  sX  x^±l  become 

a^"^^*""'   a?" 

If  we  take  c  —  w  to  be  a  sum  of  terms  of  the  form  ^^^,  then  m"  is  large  of 
the  order  1/h ;  and  the  solution  is  found  to  be 

w^c+  Ci cosh  (qx/a)  cos (qx/a)  +  (7, sinh  (qx/a)  sin {qxla\ 

*  This  is  the  problem  Bolved  for  this  purpose  by  H.  Lamb,  toe.  eit.  p.  477.  The  same  point 
in  the  theory  was  iUnstrated  by  A.  B.  Basset,  loc.  cit.  p.  505,  by  means  of  a  different  statical 
problem. 
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where 


and 


g«  =  (a/2A)V{3(l-a»)}, 

^  _     ac  sinh  {qlla)  cos  {qlla)  —  cosh  {qlla)  sin  {qlla) 
' """  ^  8inh(2yZ/a)  +  sin  (2?//a)  ' 

p  _     q-c  sioh  (qlla)  cos  (g^a)  4-  cosh  {qlla)  sin  (gZ/a) 
'"""7  sinh  imia)  +  sin  (sSgZ/a)  ' 

The  form  of  the  solution  shows  that  near  the  boundaries  6i,  6i,  ^i,  Ax,  are  all 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  but  that,  at  a  distance  from  the  boundaries 
which  is  at  all  large  compared  with  (aA)^  6i  and  e^  become  small  in  com- 
parison with  A/C3. 

It  may  be  shown  that,  in  this  statical  problem,  the  potential  energy  due 
to  extension  is  actually  of  the  order  ^/(h/a)  of  the  potential  energy  due  to 
bending*.  In  the  case  of  vibrations  we  may  infer  that  the  extensional  strain, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  satisfaction  of  the  boundary  con- 
ditions, is  practically  confined  to  so  narrow  a  region  near  the  edge  that  its 
effect  in  altering  the  total  amount  of  the  potential  energy,  and  therefore  the 
periods  of  vibration,  is  negligible. 

335.    VibrationB  of  a  thin  spherical  shell. 

The  case  in  which  the  middle  surface  is  a  complete  spherical  surface,  and 
the  shell  is  thin,  has  been  investigated  by  H.  Lambf  by  means  of  the  general 
equations  of  vibration  of  elastic  solids.  All  the  modes  of  vibration  are 
extensional,  and  they  fall  into  two  classes,  analogous  to  those  of  a  solid 
sphere  investigated  in  Article  194,  and  characterized  respectively  by  the 
absence  of  a  radial  component  of  the  displacement  and  by  the  absence  of  a 
radial  component  of  the  rotation.  In  any  mode  of  either  class  the  displace- 
ment is  expressible  in  terms  of  spherical  surface  harmonics  of  a  single  integral 
degree.  In  the  case  of  vibrations  of  the  first  class  the  frequency  p/2'n-  is 
connected  with  the  degree  n  of  the  harmonics  by  the  equation 

j)»aV//A=(n-l)(n  +  2),  (54) 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  In  the  case  of  vibrations  of  the  second 
class  the  frequency  is  connected  with  the  degree  of  the  harmonics  by  the 
equation 

H^-^[(n.  +  „-H4)J-±£  +  („«  +  «-2)]-H4(„.  +  „-2)(^)  =  0. 

(55) 

If  n  exceeds  unity  there  are  two  modes  of  vibration  of  the  second  class, 

*  For  further  details  in  regard  to  this  problem  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  by 
H.  Lamb  already  cited. 

+  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc,,  yol.  14  (1883),  p.  60. 
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and  the  gravest  tone  belongs  to  the  slower  of  those  two  modes  of  vibration 
of  this  class  for  which  n  =  2.     Its  frequency  p/27r  is  given  by 

if  Poisson's  ratio  for  the  material  is  taken  to  be  ^.     The  frequencies  of  all 
these  modes  are  independent  of  the  thickness. 

In  the  limiting  case  of  a  plane  plate  the  modes  of  vibration  fall  into  two 
main  classes,  one  inextensional,  with  displacement  normal  to  the  plane  of  the 
plate,  and  the  other  extensional,  with  displacement  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  plate.  [See  Articles  314  (d)  and  {e)  and  333  and  Note  F  at  the  end  of 
the  book.]  The  case  of  an  infinite  plate  of  finite  thickness  has  been  discussed 
by  Lord  Rayleigh*,  starting  from  the  general  equations  of  vibration  of  elastic 
solids,  and  using  methods  akin  to  those  described  in  Article  214  supra.  There 
is  a  class  of  extensional  vibrations  involving  displacement  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  plate;  and  the  modes  of  this  class  fall  into  two  sub-classes, 
in  one  of  which  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  middle  plane.  The  other 
of  these  two  sub-classes  appears  to  be  the  analogue  of  the  tangential  vibra- 
tions of  a  complete  thin  spherical  shell.  There  is  a  second  class  of  extensional 
vibrations  involving  a  component  of  displacement  normal  to  the  plane  of  the 
plate  as  well  as  a  tangential  component,  and,  when  the  plate  is  thin,  the 
normal  component  is  small  compared  with  the  tangential  component.  The 
normal  component  of  displacement  vanishes  at  the  middle  plane,  and  the 
normal  component  of  the  rotation  vanishes  everywhere;  so  that  the  vibrations 
of  this  class  are  analogous  to  the  vibrations  of  the  second  class  of  a  complete 
thin  spherical  shell.  There  is  also  a  class  of  flexural  vibrations  involving  a 
displacement  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  and  a  tangential  component 
of  displacement  which  is  small  compared  with  the  normal  component  when 
the  plate  is  thin.  The  tangential  component  vanishes  at  the  middle  plane, 
so  that  the  displacement  is  approximately  inextensional.  In  these  vibrations 
the  linear  elements  which  are  initially  normal  to  the  middle  plane  remain 
straight  and  normal  to  the  middle  plane  throughout  the  motioo,  and  the 
frequency  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  thickness.  There  are  no 
inextensional  vibrations  of  a  complete  thin  spherical  shell. 

The  case  of  an  open  spherical  shell  or  bowl  stands  between  these  extreme 
cases.  When  the  aperture  is  very  small,  or  the  spherical  surface  is  nearly 
complete,  the  vibrations  must  approximate  to  those  of  a  complete  spherical 
shell.  When  the  augular  radius  of  the  aperture,  measured  from  the  included 
pole,  is  small,  and  the  radius  of  the  sphere  is  large,  the  vibrations  must 
approximate  to  those  of  a  plane  plate.  In  intermediate  cases  there  must  be 
vibrations  of  practically  inextensional  type  and  also  vibrations  of  extensional 
type. 

♦  London  Math.  Soc.  Proe.,  vol.  20  (1SS9),  p.  225,  or  Scientific  Papers,  yol.  8,  p.  249. 
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Purely  inextensional  vibrations  of  a  thin  spherical  shell,  of  which  the 
edge-line  is  a  circle,  have  been  discussed  in  detail  by  Lord  Rayleigh*  by  the 
methods  described  in  Article  321  awpra.  In  the  case  of  a  hemispherical 
shell  the  frequency  jp/27r  of  the  gravest  tone  is  given  by 

P  =  V0*//>)  (A/a')  (4-279). 

When  the  angular  radius  a  of  the  aperture  is  nearly  equal  to  tt,  or  the  spherical 
surface  is  nearly  complete,  the  frequency  pj^ir  of  the  gravest  mode  of 
inextensional  vibration  is  given  by  p  —  '\/{fi/p){hla^('jr  —  ay]{5'657).  By 
supposing  TT  —  a  to  diminish  sufficiently,  while  h  remains  constant,  we  can 
make  the  frequency  of  the  gravest  inextensional  mode  as  great  as  we  please  in 
comparison  with  the  frequency  of  the  gravest  (extensional)  mode  of  vibration 
of  the  complete  spherical  shell.  Thus  the  general  argument  by  which  we 
establish  the  existence  of  practically  inextensional  modes  breaks  down  in  the 
case  of  a  nearly  complete  spherical  shell  with  a  small  aperture. 

When  the  general  equations  of  vibration  are  formed  by  the  method 
illustrated  above  in  the  case  of  the  cylindrical  shell,  the  components  of 
displacement  being  taken  to  be  proportional  to  sines  or  cosines  of  multiples 
of  the  longitude  <j>,  and  also  to  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  t,  they  are  a 
system  of  linear  equations  of  the  8th  order  for  the  determination  of  the  com- 
ponents of  displacement  as  functions  of  the  co-latitude  0.  The  boundary 
conditions  at  the  free  edge  require  the  vanishing,  at  a  particular  value  of  0, 
of  four  linear  combinations  of  the  coinponents  of  displacement  and  certain  of 
their  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  0.  The  order  of  the  system  of 
equations  is  high  enough  to  admit  of  the  satisfaction  of  such  conditions ;  and 
the  solution  of  the  system  of  equations,  subject  to  these  conditions,  would 
lead,  if  it  could  be  effected,  to  the  determination  of  the  types  of  vibration  and 
the  frequencies. 

The  extensional  vibrations  can  be  investigated  by  the  method  illustrated 
above  in  the  case  of  the  cylindrical  shell.  The  system  of  equations  is  of  the 
fourth  order,  and  there  are  two  boundary  conditionsf.  In  any  mode  of 
vibration  the  motion  is  compounded  of  two  motions,  one  involving  no  radial 
component  of  displacement,  and  the  other  no  radial  component  of  rotation. 
Each  motion  is  expressible  in  terms  of  a  single  spherical  surface  harmonic, 
but  the  degrees  of  the  harmonics  are  not  in  general  integers.  The  degree  a 
of  the  harmonic  by  which  the  motion  with  no  radial  component  of  displace- 
ment is  specified  is  connected  with  the  frequency  by  equation  (64),  in  which 
a  is  written  for  n ;  and  the  degree  /8  of  the  harmonic  by  which  the  motion 

*  London  Math,  Soc.  Proc,  voL  13  (18S1),  or  Scient\/ie  Papen,  vol.  1,  p.  551.  See  also 
Theory  of  Sounds  2iid  edition,  vol.  1,  Chapter  x  a. 

t  The  eqaations  were  formed  and  solved  bj  E.  Mathieu,  J.  de  VEeole  polyUchnique,  t.  51 
(1888).  The  extensional  vibrations  of  spherical  shells  are  also  discnased  in  the  paper  by  the 
present  writer  cited  in  the  Introduction^  footnote  133. 
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with  DO  radial  component  of  rotation  is  specified  is  connected  with  the 
frequency  by  equation  (55),  in  which  /8  is  written  for  n.  The  two  degrees 
a  and  y3  are  connected  by  a  traoscendental  equation,  which  is  the  frequency 
equation.  The  vibrations  do  not  generally  fall  into  classes  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  a  complete  shell ;  but,  as  the  open  shell  approaches  completeness, 
its  modes  of  extensional  vibration  tend  to  pass  over  into  those  of  the  com- 
plete shell. 

The  existence  of  modes  of  vibration  which  are  practically  inextensiooal  is 
clearly  bound  up  with  the  fact  that,  when  the  vibrations  are  assumed  to  be 
extensional,  the  order  of  the  system  of  differential  equations  of  vibration  is 
reduced  from  8  to  4.  As  in  the  case  of  the  cyliudrical  shell,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  vibrations  cannot  be  strictly  inextensional,  and  that  the  correction 
of  the  displacement  required  to  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions  is  more 
important  than  that  required  to  satisfy  the  differential  equations.  We  may 
conclude  that,  near  the  free  edge,  the  extensional  strains  are  comparable  with 
the  flexural  strains,  but  that  the  extension  is  practically  confined  to  a  narrow 
region  near  the  edge. 

If  we  trace  in  imagination  the  gradual  changes  in  the  system  of  vibrations 
as  the  surface  becomes  more  and  more  curved*,  beginning  with  the  case  of  a 
plane  plate,  and  ending  with  that  of  a  complete  spherical  shell,  one  class  of 
vibrations,  the  practically  inextensional  class,  appears  to  be  totally  lost.  The 
reason  of  this  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  rapid  rise  of  frequency  of  all  the 
modes  of  this  class  when  the  aperture  in  the  surface  is  much  diminished. 

The  theoretical  problem  of  the  vibrations  of  a  spherical  shell  acquires 
great  practical  interest  from  the  fact  that  an  open  sphencal  shell  is  the  best 
representative  of  a  bell  which  admits  of  analytical  treatment.  It  may  be 
taken  as  established  that  the  vibrations  of  practical  importance  are  inex- 
tensional, and  the  essential  features  of  the  theory  of  them  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  made  out.  The  tones  and  modes  of  vibration  of  bells  have  been 
investigated  experimentally  by  Lord  Rayleighf.  He  found  that  the  nominal 
pitch  of  a  bell,  as  specified  by  English  founders,  is  not  that  of  its  gravest 
tone,  but  that  of  the  tone  which  stands  fifth  in  order  of  increasing  frequency ; 
in  this  mode  of  vibration  there  are  eight  nodal  meridians. 

336.    Problems  of  eqnilibrinm. 

When  a  thin  plate  or  shell  is  held  deformed  by  externally  applied  forces, 
the  strained  middle  surface  must,  as  we  observed  in  Article  315,  coincide 
very  nearly  with  one  of  the  surfaces  applicable  upon  the  unstrained  middle 
surface.    We  may  divide  the  problem  into  two  parts :  (i)  that  of  determining 

*  The  process  is  snggested  by  H.  Lamb  hi  the  paper  cited  on  p.  477. 

+  Phil  Mag,  (Ser.  6),  vol.  29  (1890),  p.  1,  or  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  8,  p.  818,  or  Theory  of 
Sound,  2nd  edition,  vol.  1,  Chapter  x. 
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this  applicable  surface,  (ii)  that  of  determining  the  small  displacement  by 
which  the  strained  middle  surface  is  derived  from  this  applicable  surface. 
This  is  the  procedure  adopted  by  Clebsch*  in  his  treatment  of  the  problem 
of  finite  deformation  of  plane  plates.  It  appears  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
indefiniteness  attaching  to  this  division  of  the  problem,  since  any  one  of  the 
surfaces  applicable  upon  the  unstrained  middle  surface,  and  derivable  one 
from  another  by  displacements  of  the  order  which  we  regard  as  small,  would 
serve  equally  well  as  a  solution  of  the  first  part  of  the  problem.  Greater 
precision  may  be  imparted  to  the  procedure  if  we  regard  the  two  steps  as 
(i)  the  determination  of  an  inextensional  displacement,  which  need  not  be 
small,  (ii)  the  determination  of  an  additional  displacement  involving  ex- 
tensional  strains  at  least  of  the  same  oixler  of  magnitude  as  the  additional 
flexural  strains,  and  possibly  large  in  comparison  with  them. 

The  first  step  is  analogous  to  the  determination  of  equilibrium  configura- 
tions of  a  thin  rod,  discussed  in  Chapters  xix.  and  xxi. ;  but,  unless  the 
displacement  is  small,  little  progress  can  be  made.  When  the  displacement 
is  small,  it  is,  as  we  know,  very  narrowly  restricted  as  regards  its  functional 
character.  This  restriction  carries  with  it  a  notable  difference  in  procedure 
between  the  problems  of  rods  and  of  plates  or  shells,  and  it  also  increases  the 
theoretical,  though  not  the  practical,  importance  of  the  second  step  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

These  points  may  be  illustrated  by  a  particular  problem : — Let  a  hemispherical  shell  be 
defcHined  by  a  string  stretched  tightly  with  tension  F  between  two  opposite  points  on  its 
edge.  In  the  notation  of  Article  320  we  take  these  points  tobe^^^n-,  ^sQ  and  ^stt, 
and  we  suppose  that  the  pole  ^=0  is  included.  The  type  of  small  inextensional  displace- 
ment is  given  by  the  equations 

go  ^  CO  A 

t^Bsin^  2   ilntan'^-cosn^,      v»sin^  2  iln  tan*  -  sin  n^, 

ITS  2  (n+cos^)ilntan*^oo8n<^. 
«-«  * 

The  potential  energy  of  bending  V  is  given  according  to  Article  321  (6)  by  the  equation 

-§tr/i5sn(n»-l)(2»«-l)^,«. 

Of 

The  work  done  by  the  tension  of  the  string  in  a  small  displacement  is 

Fin  (1 +COS  nn)  dJ,», 
and  the  increment  of  the  potential  energy  of  bending  is 

J7r,i^2n(w2-l)(2n«-l).l,d4,. 


a' 


*  Elasticitat,  §  70. 
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Henoe  we  have 

.      3  Fa^       l+costur 


fr/iA8(n«-l)(2n2-l)* 
80  that  An  vanishes  when  n  is  odd,  and,  when  n  is  even, 

The  inextensional  displacement  is  now  determined^. 

In  this  solution  the  necessity  of  satisfying  bomidary  conditions  at  the  edge  is  left  out 
of  account,  and  it  is  on  account  of  these  conditions  that  the  second  step  in  the  complete 
solution,  viz. :  that  of  determining  a  subsidiary  extensional  displacement,  acquires  so  much 
theoretical  importance.  From  the  first  part  of  the  solution  we  could  calculate  the  flesural 
couple  and  the  radial  stress-resultant  at  the  edge.  In  the  case  of  small  displacements  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  under  no  forces  except  at  the  edge  are  formed  by  omitting  the 
kinetic  reactions  in  the  equations  of  vibration.  We  thus  have  the  forms  of  these  equations, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to  admit  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
conditions  (i)  the  tension  and  shearing  force  at  the  edge  vanish,  (ii)  the  flexural  couple  and 
the  radial  stress-resultant  at  the  edge  have  given  values.  If  we  take  these  given  values  to 
be  those  calculated  from  the  first  part  of  the  solution  with  reversed  signs,  the  displacement 
which  satisfies  the  equations  of  equilibrium  and  the  boundary  conditions  is  the  required 
subsidiary  displacement.  As  in  the  case  of  vibrations  the  subsidiary  displacement 
diminishes  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  edge  increases,  and  becomes  very  small  as 
soon  as  the  distance  from  the  edge  is  a  considerable  multiple  of  the  mean  proportional 
between  the  radius  and  the  thickness.  The  method  of  determining  the  subsidiary 
displacement  in  the  case  of  a  cylindrical  shell  was  illustrated  in  Article  334  (e),  where  the 
inextensional  displacement  was  t^aO,  v=o^,  t^BC 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  first  part  of  the  solution  may  be  omitted. 
For  example,  no  inextensional  displacement  can  be  produced  in  a  spherical 
bowl  by  forces  which  are  symmetrically  distributed  round  the  axis.  The 
bowl  is  very  stifiF,  but  not,  of  course,  infinitely  stifiF,  to  resist  such  forces.  The 
method  of  solution  in  such  cases  may  be  illustrated  by  the  problem  of  a 
hemispherical  bowl  resting  with  its  edge  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  and 
deformed  by  its  own  weight. 

Specifying  the  displacement  by  components  tty  Vy  w  as  in  Article  320,  and  using  the 
results  of  Article  326,  we  find 


-(5^-w),       *8= — r-^l^-T+woos^-wsm^j,      «^=-(3^  +  -^— doi-voot^). 
a  \dB       / '  a  sm  ^  \d<f>  ) '  a  \w     sin  ^  d<^  / 


The  stress-resultants  are  given  by  the  formulae  (36)  of  Article  329,  viz. : 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  become 

*  The  method  and  this  example  of  its  application  are  due  to  Lord  Bayleigh,  Ijondtm  Math, 
Soc,  Proe,,  vol.  18  (18S1),  or  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  551,  or  Theory  0/  Sound,  Chapter  x  a. 
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Now,  the  forces  being  independent  of  ^,  the  displacements  are  also  independent  of  <(>> 
and  thus  these  equations  become 


d_ 

d6 


U^-vcot^j  +  2cot^fg^-vcot^j»0, 

g+t*cot^-2ir+2ee!^)cosd=0. 
The  boundary  conditions  at  ^=^fr  are  u=Oj  v=0.    The  solution  is 

w=^  Uin  ^  -  tan  l+sin  ^  log  (1 +COS  ^)  I , 

t^=^T2±fcos^-l+cos(^log(l+cos(^)l. 

337.    Problems  of  stability. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  principles  explained  in  Article  267  we  see 
that  an  extensional  configuration  of  equilibrium  of  a  thin  plate  or  shell  can 
be  unstable  if  there  can  exist  both  an  extensional  and  an  inextensional  con- 
figuration of  equilibrium  with  the  same  externally  applied  forces.  In  such 
cases  interest  is  centred  in  the  determination  of  critical  values  for  the 
external  forces,  or  for  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  plate  or  shell,  which  must 
not  be  exceeded  if  the  system  is  to  be  stable.  We  illustrate  some  methods 
appropriate  to  such  questions  by  means  of  two  problems. 

(a)    Buckling  of  a  rectangular  plate  under  thrust  in  iU  plane. 

When  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  plate,  or  the  thrust  at  the  edge,  are  not  too  great^ 
the  plate  simply  contracts  in  its  plane,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Article  301 ;  but  when 
the  linear  dimensions,  or  the  thrusts,  are  great  enough  it  bends.  We  shall  suppose  that 
it  is  very  slightly  bent. 

We  take  the  centre  of  the  rectangle  as  origin,  and  lines  parallel  to  the  edges  as  axes  of 
X  and  y,  and  use  x  and  y  instead  of  a  and  /9  in  the  formulas  of  Article  326,  in  which  we  put 
^=-5=1  and  l/i?i=l//22=0.     We  find 

Also  we  have 

^^"-^Va?+^%^>     ^'^'^W-^^'w)^    ^i--^«=^(i-^)a^- 

Omitting  products  of  differential  coefficients  of  «,  v,  w,  we  find  from  equations  (46)  of 
Article  331 

The  first  two  of  equations  (46)  of  the  same  Article  are  satisfied  approximately,  when 
Z',  Y',  Z'  vanish,  by  putting  T^  and  T^  equal  to  constants  and  jS^i  and  ^^2  ©q^al  to  zero. 
We  take 

3^1=  -Pi,       72«-P2> 
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where  Pi  and  P2  <^^  ^^^  thrusts  at  the  edges  ^s  const,  and  y= const.,  each  estimated  per 
unit  of  length  of  the  corresponding  edge.    The  third  of  equations  (45)  becomes 

If  the  plate  is  "supported"  at  the  edges  a;=  ±a  and  y=  ±6,  we  must  have  w=0  and 
Oi  =0  at  ^=  ± a,  and  ^=0  and  0^=0  &ty=±b.    We  have  a  solution  of  the  form 

where  m  and  n  are  integers  and  W  is  a  constant,  provided  that 

This  equation  gives  the  critical  thrusts.    For  example,  if  P^ssP^^  the  critical  value  of 
Pi  and  Pa  is  i/)tr«(l/a8+l/62)* 

(6)     Collapse  of  a  tube  under  external  pressure. 

When  a  cylindrical  shell  of  circular  section  is  subjected  to  external  pressure  p,  which 
is  not  too  great,  it  suffers  a  purely  radial  displacement^  the  amount  of  which  c|n  be 
calculated  by  the  method  of  Article  100 ;  but,  when  p  is  too  great,  the  shell  bends  under 
the  pressure.  In  the  case  of  a  long  cylinder,  supposed  to  bend  slightly  in  two  dimensions 
without  stretching,  the  displacement  is  given,  according  to  Article  319,  by  the  formulsd, 

and  therefore  we  have 

KiaO,    T— 0,    K2=2{n(n*-l)/a*}A^Binn<f>. 

According  to  the  formulsB  (24)  and  (25)  of  Article  326,  all  the  quantities  pi', ...  vanish 
except  pi\  which  is  l+axa.    We  shall  write 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  deformed  cross-section  of  the  middle  surface. 
The  ordinary  approximation  to  the  stress-couples  t  gives 

Oi^-DoTKiy    (?2=--Oic2,    Jy2=-i7i=:0; 

and  the  first  two  of  equations  (46)  give 

The  second  and  third  of  equations  (45)  give 

Eliminating  T^  from  these,  we  find 

1  lf^^_^2\.^.pdR_^ 
ad<l>\a  d<t>'J^  R  '^ad<l>       ' 

*  The  problem  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  doubly  pivoted  strut  considered  in  Article 
264.  The  above  solution  is  due  to  G.  H.  Bryan,  London  Math,  Soc.  Proe.,  vol.  22  (1891),  p.  64, 
who  disousses  a  number  of  special  oases. 

t  It  is  assumed  that  the  existence  of  pressure  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube  does  not 
seriously  affect  the  first  approximation  to  the  strain.  The  second  approximation  is  not  required 
for  the  calculation  of  the  stress-couples. 

L.  E.  34 
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or,  neglecting  the  square  of  aics, 

-(^^■)(fi*)-'"'*-»- 

There  can  be  a  solution  in  which  ic2  is  proportional  to  sin  n^  if 


^=^3(n«-l). 


Hence  the  least  value  of  p  for  which  there  can  be  a  form  other  than  circular  is  SDja^ 
We  infer  that  the  circular  cylinder  is  unstable  if  the  external  pressure  exceeds  ZD/a^*, 

The  result  just  obtained  admits  of  application  to  the  problem  of  the  collapse  of  boiler 
flues.  The  pressure  of  steam  in  a  boiler  is  much  in  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  air 
in  the  flues,  and  it  is  found  that  long  flues  tend  to  collapse  under  the  pressure.  To  obviate 
this  weakness  it  is  usual  to  construct  the  flues  in  several  detached  pieces  with  massive 
flanged  joints,  thus  shortening  the  effective  length  of  the  flue  to  the  distance  between 
consecutive  joints.  Our  result  is  that  a  flue  of  infinite  length  will  not  collapse  unless  the 
pressure  exceeds  [2^/(1  -<T*)](A/a)3,  where  J^and  <t  denote  Young's  modulus  and  Poisson's 
ratio  for  the  material,  and  kja  is  the  ratio  of  the  thickness  to  the  diameter.  The  portion 
of  th^ue  between  two  joints  is  effectively  a  thin  cylindrical  shell  with  fixed  ends,  and  the 
fixity  of  the  ends  has  the  consequence  that  the  middle  surface  cannot  be  bent  without 
stretching.  If,  however,  the  pressure  exceeds  the  critical  pressure,  and  the  length  is 
sufficiently  great,  the  extension  may  be  practically  confined  to  a  narrow  region  near  the 
ends,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  bends  almost  without  extension. 

The  most  interesting  question  to  be  settled  concerns  the  critical  length,  or  the  least 
length  for  which  collapse  is  possible  under  the  critical  pressure.  An  exact  numerical 
value  cannot  be  obtained,  but  an  indication  of  the  relations  between  the  various  dimensions 
of  the  flue  can  be  gathered  from  the  principles  explained  in  Article  334  (e).  For  collapse 
to  be  possible,  the  effective  length,  or  the  distance  between  the  joints,  must  be  great  enough 
for  the  inextensional  configuration  to  be  established  over  the  greater  part  of  the  length,  in 
other  words,  it  must  be  great  enough  to  secure  that  the  subsidiary  extensional  displacement 
required  to  satisfy  the  terminal  conditions  shall  diminish  to  a  negligible  quantity  between 
an  end  and  the  middle  of  the  flue.  From  the  method  of  solution  adopted  in  Article  334  («) 
we  can  see  at  once  that  the  distance  required  must  be  a  large  multiple  of  the  mean 
proportional  between  the  thickness  and  the  diameter.  It  would  appear  therefore  that,  in 
flues  of  different  sizes,  the  rule  for  spacing  the  joints,  by  which  the  flues  are  protected 
against  collapse,  ought  to  be :  The  distance  between  the  joints  should  be  proportional  to 
the  geometric  mean  between  the  thickness  and  the  diameter. 

♦  The  result  is  due  to  G.  H.  Bryan,  Cambridge  Phil.  Sac.  Proc.,  vol.  6  (1888),  p.  287.  The 
analogous  result  for  a  ring  is  given  in  Article  275  supra. 
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NOTE  A. 


Terminology  and  notation. 

Questions  of  notation,  and  of  the  most  appropriate  nomenclature,  for  elasticity  have 
been  much  discussed.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  writings  of  W.  J.  M.  Ranldne^ 
to  Lord  Kelvin's  account  of  Rankine's  nomenclature^,  to  E.  Pearson's ^  efforts  after 
consistency  and  uniformity,  to  pronouncements  on  the  subject  by  H.  Lamb'*  and 
W.  Voigt^  The  following  tables  show  some  of  the  more  important  notations  for  strain- 
components  and  stress-components. 

Strain-components. 


Text* 

Kelvin  and  Tait^ 

Kirchhofif" 

Saint-Venant* 

Pearson* 

a,  6,  c 

y»y  ^«>  ^if 

^Mi   9zty   9x9 

<^M>   ^ny   0"xy 

Stress-components. 


Text'«  and 
Kirchhoflf8 

Kelvin  and  Tait^ 

Lam^ii 

Saint-Venanti' 

Pearson' 

^«i   Ac>    ^y 

S,  T,  U 

Tu   T,,  T, 

tjfBi   '«e>   txy 

yz,  2X\  xy 

^  Cambridge  and  Dvhlin  Math.  J.,  vol.  6  (1851),  p.  47,  or  Miscellaneout  Scientific  PaperB, 
p.  67;  also  PhU.  Trans.  R.  Soc.,  vol.  146  (1656),  or  MisceUanetnu  Scientifte  Papers,  p.  119. 
In  the  first  of  these  memoirs  the  word  '*  strain"  was  appropriated  to  express  relative  displacement, 
and  in  the  second  the  word  '*  stress  "  was  appropriated  to  express  internal  actions  between  the 
parts  of  a  body.  The  memoir  of  1856  also  contains  Bankine's  nomenclature  for  elastic  constants 
of  asolotropic  solid  bodies. 

*  Baltimore  Lectures  on  Molecular  Dynamics^  Cambridge,  1904. 

*  Todhmiter  and  Pearson's  History,  vol.  1,  Note  B. 

*  London  Math.  8oc.  Proc.,  vol  21  (1891),  p.  78. 

'  Rapports  prisentis  an  Congrhs  International  de  Physi^e,  1. 1,  Paris,  1900. 

"  For  the  definitions  see  Article  8. 

7  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  2. 

'  Vorlesungen  Hber  math.  Physik,  Mechanik. 

*  ThSorie  de  VilasticiU  des  corps  solides  de  Clebsch,  Paris,  1883,  freqaently  referred  to  as  the 
'  Annotated  Clebsch.' 

^0  for  the  definitions  see  Article  47. 

^^  Lemons  sur  la  thiorie  mathimatiqae  de  ViUutieiU  des  corps  solides. 
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Kelvin  and  Tait's  notation  for  strain-components  and  stress-components  has  been 
adopted  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  J.  H.  Michell,  among  others,  and  it  was  used  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  book.  KirchhoflF's  notation  for  stress-components  has  met  with  very  general 
acceptance,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  equally  suggestive  and  convenient  notation  for 
strain-components.  The  notation  Xy^  7y,  Zy  for  the  components  of  traction  across  a 
plane,  the  normal  to  which  is  in  the  direction  v,  is  supported  by  Voigt^ 

The  word  "shear"  has  been  used  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  in  the  text  by  Kelvin  and 
Tait.  Bankine^  proposed  to  use  it  for  what  has  here  been  called  "tangential  traction." 
The  word  "traction"  has  been  used  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  in  the  text  by  Kelvin  and 
Tait.  Pearson*  uses  "traction"  in  the  sense  here  attached  to  "tension."  The  strains 
which  have  here  been  called  "extension"  and  "shearing  strain"  have  been  called  by  him 
"stretch "  and  "slide."  It  appears  to  be  desirable  to  maintain  a  distinction  between  " simple 
shear,"  or  "pure  shear,"  and  "shearing  strain,"  and  also  between  "tangential  traction"  and 
"shearing  stress." 

The  "stress  equations"  of  equilibrium  or  motion  (Article  64)  are  called  by  Pearson  * 
"  body-stress-equations,"  and  the  equations  of  equilibrium  or  motion  in  terms  of  displace- 
ments (Article  91)  are  Called  by  him  "body-shift-equations."  The  terms  "Young's 
modulus,"  "rigidity,"  "modulus  of  compression"  (Articles  69,  73)  are  adopted  from  Kelvin 
and  Tait^;  these  quantities \re  called  by  Pearson*  the  "stretch-modulus,"  the  "slide- 
modulus,"  and  the  "dilatatioiilkodulus."  The  number  here  called  "Poisson's  ratio"  is 
called  by  Pearson*  the  "stretch-squeeze  ratio." 

For  isotropic  solids  Lam^^^  introduced  the  two  constants  X  and  ft  of  Article  69 ;  ft  is 
the  rigidity  and  X + j/i  is  the  modulus  of  compression.  Kelvin  and  Tait  and  Lord  Rayleigh 
have  used  the  letter  n  to  denote  the  rigidity.  Saint- Venant*  used  the  letter  (?.  Many 
writers,  including  CHebsch  and  Kelvin  and  Tait,  have  used  the  letter  E,  as  it  is  used  in  this 
book,  to  denote  Young's  modulus ;  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound  the  letter  q  is  used. 
Poisson's  ratio,  here  denoted  by  a-,  has  been  denoted  so  by  Kelvin  and  Tait,  Clebsch  and 
Lord  Rayleigh  have  denoted  it  by  /i.  Saint- Venant  and  Pearson  by  17.  In  many  of  the 
writings  of  Italian  elasticians  the  constants  (X+2/i)/p  and  ft/p  are  used,  and  denoted  by 
O'  and  0}^ ;  Q  and  o>  are  the  velocities  of  irrotational  and  equivoluminal  waves.  Kirchhoff^ 
used  two  constants  which  he  denoted  by  K and  B;  Kis  the  rigidity,  and  B  is  the  number 
0-/(1  -  2a-),  where  o-  is  Poisson's  ratio.  Kelvin  and  Tait'  used  two  constants  m,  n  connected 
with  Lamp's  X  and  ft  by  the  equations  msX-H/i,  n-s/i. 

In  the  case  of  SBolotropic  solids  there  are  comparatively  few  competing  notations. 
Pearson*  has  suggested  the  following  notation  for  the  elastic  constants  which  we  have 
denoted  after  Voigt*  by  Cn,...: — 

(?„=  I  sxxx  I  ,  cii=  I  j?:pyy  |  , ...  0^4  \  yiyt  \  , .... 

The  rule  is  that  any  suffix  1,  2  or  3  is  to  be  replaced  by  xx^  yy  or  zz^  and  any  suffix 
4,  6  or  6  is  to  be  replaced  by  yzy  zx  or  xy.  The  two  first  letters  in  any  symbol  refer  to  a 
component  of  stress,  as  X^^  and  the  two  last  letters  to  a  component  of  strain  as  e„.  The 
letters  in  either  of  these  pairs  can  be  interchanged  without  altering  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol.  The  conditions  (c«,.sc,.«),  expressing  that  there  is  a  strain-energy-function,  are 
represented  by  the  statement  that  the  two  pairs  of  letters  in  a  symbol  are  interchangeable. 
Cauchy's  relations  (Article  66)  amount  to  the  statement  that  the  order  of  the  letters  is 
indifferent. 

The  constants  by  which  the  strain  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  stress,  denoted  in 
Articles  72  and  73  by  Cn/U, ...,  are  denoted  by  Voigt^  ^7  <ii)  •••)  ^^'^  ^^  usage  has  been 

"  Applied  Mechanics, 
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followed  by  Liebisch^^.  Yoigt^  has  proposed  the  name  "modulus"  for  these  coefficients, 
but  this  proposal  seems  to  run  counter  to  the  usage  implied  in  such  phrases  as  '^  Young's 
modulus."  Names  for  the  coefficients  Cu, ...  and  Cn/n, ...  were  proposed  by  Rankine^,  and 
accounts  of  his  terminology  will  be  found  in  Lord  Kelvin's  Baltimore  Lectures  and  in 
Todhunter  and  Pearson's  Miston/y  vol.  2. 


NOTE  B. 

T7ie  notion  of  stress* 

One  way  of  introducing  the  notion  of  stress  into  an  abstract  conceptual  scheme  of 
Rational  Mechanics  is  to  accept  it  as  a  fundamental  notion  derived  from  experience.  The 
notion  is  simply  that  of  mutual  action  between  two  bodies  in  contact,  or  between  two  parts 
of  the  same  body  separated  by  an  imagined  surface;  and  the^ physical  reality  of  such  modes 
of  action  is,  in  this  view,  admitted  as  part  of  the  conceptual  scheme.  It  is  perhaps  in  this 
meaning  that  we  are  to  understand  the  dictum  of  Kelvin  and  Tait^^  that  "force  is  a  direct 
object  of  sense."  This  was  the  method  followed  by  Euler^^  in  his  formulation  of  the 
principles  of  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics,  and  by  Cauchy^^  in  his  earliest  writings 
on  Elasticity.  When  this  method  is  followed,  a  distinctioi>J|pklBstablished  between  the  two 
types  of  forces  which  we  have  called  "body  forces"  and#surface  tractions,"  the  former 
being  conceived  as  due  to  direct  action  at  a  distance,  and  the  latter  to  contact  action. 

Natural  Philosophers  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  willing  to  accept  distance  actions  and 
contact  actions  as  equally  fundamental  It  has  been  held  generally  that  a  more  complete 
analysis  would  reveal  an  underlying  identity  between  the  two  modes  of  action.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  sought  to  replace  action  at  a  distance  by  stress  in  a  medium ;  at  other  times  to 
represent  actions  generally  recognized  as  contact  actions  by  means  of  central  forces  acting 
directly  at  a  distance  ^^  As  an  example  of  the  former  procedure,  we  may  cite  Maxwell's 
stress-system  equivalent  to  electrostatic  attractions  and  repulsions  ^^.  The  alternative 
procedure  is  exemplified  in  many  of  the  early  discussions  of  Elasticity,  and  an  account 
will  be  given  presently  of  Cauchy's  use  of  it  to  determine  the  stress-strain  relations  in  a 
crystalline  material^.  Any  such  reduction  of  contact  actions  to  distance  actions  tends 
to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  surface  tractions  and  body  forces,  and  it  has  been 
customary  to  maintain  the  distinction  by  means  of  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  molecular 
structure  of  bodies.  In  such  theories  as  Cauchy's  the  apparent  contact  actions  are  traced 
to  distance  actions  between  "molecules,"  and  these  actions  are  supposed  not  to  extend 
beyond  a  certain  r^on  surrounding  a  "molecule,"  known  as  the  "region  of  molecular 
activity."  The  body  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  traced  to  distance  actions  which  are 
sensible  at  sensible  distances.  Thus  a  second  way  of  introducing  the  notion  of  stress  is  to 
base  it  upon  an  hypothesis  concerning  intermolecular  forces. 

^>  Phynkaluche  KrystaUoffraphie,  Leipzig,  1891. 

"  Nat.  Phil,  Part  1,  p.  220. 

»  Berlin  Hist,  de  VAcad.,  t.  11  (1766). 

^^  Exercices  ds  mathematiques,  t.  2  (1827),  p.  42.  Caaohy's  work  dates  from  1822,  see 
Introduction^  footnote  82. 

17  The  fluctaation  of  scientifio  opinion  in  this  matter  has  been  sketched  by  Maxwell  in  a 
lecture  on  '  Action  at  a  distance,'  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  311. 

"  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  2nd  edition  (Oxford  1881),  vol.  1,  Part  1,  Chapter  v.  Cf. 
Article  58  (vi)  supra, 

^^  '  De  la  pression  ou  tension  dans  on  systdme  de  points  mat^riels/  Exercices  de  mathimatiques, 
t.  3  (1828),  p.  218. 
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A  third  way  is  found  in  an  application  of  the  theory  of  energy.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
strain-energy-function  exists,  and  that  the  equations  of  equilibrium  or  vibration  of  a  solid 
body  are  investigated  by  the  method  of  Article  115,  and  let  the  energy  of  that  portion 
of  the  body  which  is  contained  within  any  closed  surface  S  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
displacement.  Part  of  the  increment  of  this  energy  is  expressed  as  a  surface  integral 
of  the  form 

J  j\{de^^^^^*  ''^'^d^^^^'  i')+g^cos(«,  i;)jatt  +  . ..  +  ... Jrf^. 

Now  in  the  formulation  of  Mechanics  by  means  of  the  theory  of  energy,  ** forces"  intervene 
as  the  coefficients  of  increments  of  the  displacement  in  the  expression  for  the  increment 
of  the  energy.  The  above  expression  at  once  suggests  the  existence  of  forces  which  act  at 
the  surface  bounding  any  portion  of  the  body,  and  are  to  be  estimated  as  so  much  per  unit 
of  area  of  the  surface.  In  this  view  the  notion  of  stress  becomes  a  secondary  or  derived 
notion,  the  fundamental  notions  being  energy,  the  distinction  of  various  kinds  of  energy, 
and  the  localization  of  energy  in  the  medium.  This  method  appears  to  be  restricted 
at  present  to  cases  in  which  a  strain-energy-function  exists.  /#,  ^i,J 

Cauchy'8  investigation  of  stress-strain  relations  in  a  crystalline  body. 

The  body  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  material  points,  or  particles, 
which  act  upon  one  another  at  a  distance  by  means  of  forces  directed  along  the  lines 
joining  them  in  pairs.  The  force  between  two  particles  of  masses  m,  m'  at  &  distance  r 
apart  is  taken  to  be  an  attraction  of  amount  mm'x  (0>  ^^^  the  function  ^  (r)  is  supposed 
to  vanish  when  r  exceeds  a  certain  finite  value  R,  called  by  Cauchy  the  ^* radius  of  the 
sphere  of  molecular  activity."  The  particles  are  supposed  to  form,  when  in  equilibrium 
under  no  external  forces,  a  "homogeneous  assemblage."  By  this  it  is  meant  that  all  of 
them  have  the  same  mass,  and  that,  if  three  of  them  are  situated  at  points  P,  P\  Q,  and  a 
line  Q^  is  drawn  from  Q,  equal  and  parallel  to  PP'  and  in  the  sense  from  P  to  P\  there  is 
a  particle  at  Q:. 

Let  07,  y,  2  be  the  coordinates,  and  M  the  mass,  of  any  particle  P.  We  draw  a  closed 
curve  s  round  P  in  the  plane  (jp)  which  passes  through  P  and  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
(y,  «),  so  that  all  the  radii  vectores  drawn  from  P  to  *  exceed  K  Let  S  be  the  area  within 
this  curve.  We  shall  suppose  that  all  the  linear  dimensions  of  ^S^  are  small  compared  with 
ordinary  standards.  The  statical  resultant  of  all  the  forces  whose  lines  of  action  cross  p 
within  «  is  a  force,  of  which  the  components  parallel  to  the  axes  are  denoted  by 

JCxSj     FgSy    ZgS, 

where  JT^,  Yg,  Z^  are  the  components  of  the  traction  across  the  plane  at  P.  But  these 
components  are  also  the  sums  of  such  expressions  as 

where  nii  denotes  the  mass  of  a  particle  situated  on  that  side  of  the  plane  for  which  x  is 
greater  than  the  x  of  P,  m/  denotes  the  mass  of  a  particle  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plane,  r^y  denotes  the  distance  between  these  particles,  X<y,  ft^y,  V{y  denote  the  direction 
cosines  of  the  line  drawn  from  m^  to  m^.  The  summation  extends  to  all  pairs  so  situated 
that  the  line  joining  them  crosses  p  within  s  and  the  distance  r^y  does  not  exceed  R, 

From  the  assumed  homogeneity  of  the  assemblage  it  follows  that  there  is  a  particle 
Q  of  mass  m  (equal  io  M  or  nii  or  %'),  so  situated  that  the  line  PQ  is  of  length  r  equal  to 
r^-,  and  is  parallel  to  the  direction  (X^y,  /u^y,  v^y).  Thus  the  terms  of  the  above  sums  may 
be  replaced  by 

Mmx{r)\    Mmx{r)fi,    Jfmx{r)v, 
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where  r  is  the  distance  of  a  particle  m  from  Jfaf,  and  X,  fi,  p  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
line  drawn  from  Jf  to  m.  The  summation  may  be  effected  by  first  summing  for  all  the 
pairs  of  particles  (?»(,  m/)  which  have  the  same  r,  X,  /t,  v  and  are  so  situated  that  the  line 
joining  them  crosses  p  within  s,  then  summing  for  all  the  directions  (X,  ft,  v)  on  which  such 
pairs  of  particles  occur,  and  lastly  summing  for  all  the  pairs  of  particles  on  any  such  line 
whose  distances  do  not  exceed  R.  The  first  summation  is  effected  by  multiplying  the 
expressions  such  as  Mmx  {f)  X  by  the  number  of  particles  contained  in  a  cylinder  of  base 
S  and  height  rX.  This  number  is  pSrk/My  where  p  is  the  density,  or  mass  per  unit  of 
volume,  of  the  system  of  particles.    Thus  we  require  the  sums  of  such  quantities  as 

If  the  summation  is  extended  to  all  directions  (X,  /x,  v)  round  F  in  which  particles  occur, 
any  term  will  be  counted  twice,  and  therefore  the  required  expressions  for  the  component 
tractions  X^, ...  are 

X^=:y2mr\^X  W»     r,«ip2mrXftx  H     ^,«ip2wrXvx  W> 
in  which  the  sununations  extend  to  all  particles  whose  distance  from  P  does  not  exceed  R, 

If  there  is  no  initial  stress  the  six  sums  of  these  types  vanish,  or  we  have 

2mr\^X  (^) = ^>  •  •  •  >    SmrXftx  (r) = 0, . . . ; 

but,  when  there  is  initial  stress,  the  values  of  the  six  components  of  it  at  any  point  are 
XgW, ...,  where 

X,(0)  =  Jp27iirX2x  W, ...,     X/)=ip2mrXftx(r), .... 

The  stress-strain  relations  are  obtained  by  investigating  the  small  changes  which  are 
made  in  the  above  expressions  when  the  system  undergoes  a  small  relative  displacement. 
As  in  Article  7,  we  may  take  the  unstrained  position  of  i/*  to  be  given  by  coordinates 
Xy  y,  z,  and  its  strained  position  by  coordinates  x+Uyiz-^-VyZ+w.  At  the  same  time  m  is 
displaced  from  (x+x,  y+y,  z+z)  to  (^+x+w+u, ...),  where  u, ...  are  given  with  sufficient 
approximation  by  such  formulse  as 

^    du       du       du 
~    8j7    ^  8y        dz^ 

so  that  rX  becomes  rX  +  d  (rX),  where 

and  we  have  similar  formulsB  for  d  (rp),  d  (rv).    Also  r  becomes  r  (1  +c),  where 

and  p  becomes  p\  where 

,       f      du     dv     dw\ 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is  to  give  us  for  X;^, ...  such  expressions  as 

jr.=ip'2  [m  ^^^  {x  (r)+erx:  (r)}  {rX+8(rX)}«], 

jr,=Jp's[m-^:jL_^{x(r)+«rx'(r)}{rX+8(rX)}{r^+«(r^)}]. 

When  there  is  no  initial  stress,  these  equations  give  us  the  stress-strain  relations  in  such 
forms  as 

Xy=ip2  [mr  {rx'  (r)  -  x  (r)}  Xp  {e„X«+Cyy/i>+tf„v«+ey,pv  +  tf«vX+<?^X/i}] ; 
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and  the  elastic  oonstants  Cn, ...  are  expressed  by  sums  of  the  types 

Cu  =ip2  [mr  {rx'  (r)  -  x  (f)}  X*],      Ci2= Co6=ipS  [mr  {r^'  (r)  -^  (r)}  XV*], 
Cu=C66=ip^  [mr  {rx'  (r)  -  x  W}  ^V"]*       Ci6=ip2  [mr  {rx'  (r)  -  x  W}  ^V]- 

There  are  15  of  these,  Green's  21  coefficients  being  connected  by  the  6  relations  which 
have  been  called  Cauch/s  relations  (Article  66). 

When  there  is  initial  stress  we  have  to  add  to  the  above  expressions  for  Xj^  and  Xy 


the  terms 


and 


^'•"  h  ^'''^  1+ ^''"»  l+^«'"  1+^-'"'  (i  -S)  - 


with  similar  additions  to  the  remaining  stress-components  (Article  75). 

The  above  investigation  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  methods  by  which  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  Elasticity  were  originally  investigated.  A  modification  by  which 
the  results  may  be  made  to  accord  with  experiment,  at  any  rate  for  isotropic  solids,  has 
been  proposed  by  W.  Voigt,  Ann.  Phi/s,  (Ser.  4),  Bd.  4  (1901). 

NOTE  C. 

Applications  of  the  method  of  moving  oases. 

The  theory  of  moving  axes  may  be  based  on  the  result  obtained  in  Article  35.  Let  a 
figure  of  invariable  form  rotate  about  an  axis  of  which  the  direction  cosines,  referred  to 
fixed  axes,  are  lym^n,  and  let  it  tiim  through  an  angle  bQ  in  time  bt  At  the  beginning 
of  this  interval  of  time  let  any  point  belonging  to  the  figure  be  at  the  point  of  which  the 
coordinates,  referred  to  the  fixed  axes,  are  x^y^z\  then  at  the  end  of  the  interval  the  same 
point  of  the  figure  will  have  moved  to  the  point  of  which  the  coordinates  are 

x-\-  {mz  -  ny)  sin  b6'-{x-l  {Ix-^-my+m)}  (1  -  cos  d^), ... . 

Hence  the  components  of  velocity  of  the  moving  point  at  the  instant  when  it  passes  through 
the  point  (a;,  y, ;;)  are 

de .     ds        ,de  ^     de  de  ^  ,de 


-yn-^+^^,      - 


dt 


dt 


dt 


dt 


We  may  localize  a  vector  of  magnitude  dBjdt  in  the  axis  (^,  m,  w),  and  specify  it  by 
components  «,,  Uy,  «„  so  that  <ag=ldS/dt, ....  This  vector  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
figure.  The  components  of  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point  which  is  passing  through  the 
point  (or,  y,  z)  at  the  instant  t  are  then 

Let  a  triad  of  orthogonal  axes  of  (x',  y,  /),  having  its  origin  at  the  origin  of  the  fixed 
axes  of  (Xy  y,  z)y  and  such  that  they  can  be  derived  from  the  axes  of  (x,  y,  z)  by  a  rotation, 
rotate  with  the  figure;  and  let  the  directions  of  the  moving  axes  at  the  instant  t  be 
specified  by  the  scheme  of  nine  direction  cosines. 


X 

y 

z 

x' 

h 
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Let  ^1,  B^,  ^s  denote  the  components  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  figure  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  j/,  y,  2^,  so  that 

and  let  a  point  (a/,  y,  /)  move  so  as  to  be  invariably  connected  with  the  figure.  The 
coordinates  of  this  point  referred  to  the  fixed  axes  are,  at  the  instant  t^  lia/-\-l2!!/-¥hi^y ..., 
and  we  may  equate  two  expressions  for  the  components  of  velocity  of  the  point.  We  thus 
obtain  three  equations  of  the  type 

Since  the  axes  of  (j/,  /,  ^)  can  be  derived  from  those  of  (a?,  y,  z)  by  a  rotation,  we  have 
such  equations  as 

The  above  equations  hold  for  all  values  of  afy  y,  sf^  and  therefore,  af^  y,  /  being 
independent  of  the  time,  we  have  the  nine  equations 

•^=^j^3-^3^2»  ■^=^3^1"-^^3»  ^=*^^2""^^l> 


.(1) 


-^=njtf3-?l3^2>  -^  =  ^36^1- Wit's >  -^='^i^2-«2^i« 

Now  let  ttyVywhe  the  projections  on  the  fixed  axes  of  any  vector,  u\  t/,  v/  the  projections 
of  the  same  vector  on  the  moving  axes  at  time  t.    We  have  such  equations  as 

Hence  the  projections  on  the  moving  axes  of  that  vector  whose  projections  on  the  fixed 
axes  are 

du      dv      dw 

di'     di'     ~di 

^  W"^^'"*"^^"      ^-«^<?i+t*'^3,     "^ 'U'Bi-^t/Bi (3) 

We  may  abandon  the  condition  that  the  origin  of  the  moving  axes  coincides  with  that 
of  the  fixed  axes.  The  formulso  (1)  are  unaltered,  and  the  formulie  (2)  also  are  unaltered 
unless  tCy  v,  w  are  the  coordinates  of  a  point.  Let  Xq,  y^y  20  be  the  coordinates  of  the  origin 
of  the  moving  axes  referred  to  the  fixed  axes,  x^  y,  z  and  ^,  y,  z'  those  of  any  moving  point 
referred  respectively  to  the  fixed  axes  and  the  moving  axes.    We  have  such  formulao  as 

and  therefore 

dx     dxQ 


dt      dt 


4 


il(J-y^3+^'^2)  +  ^2(J-^^l+^(93)+^3(^-^^2+y^l). 


Let  UQy  Vq',  Wq   be  the  projections  of  the  velocity  of  the  origin  of  (^,  y,  «0  ^^  ^^^ 
instantaneous  positions  of  the  moving  axes,  then  we  have 
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Hence  the  projections  of  the  velocity  of  any  moving  point  upon  the  instantaneous  positions 
of  the  moving  axes  are 

<+^'^'-y'^3+^<?«,      <+|^^'-/<?i+^^8,      <+ J-^^^a+y^J, (4) 

These  formulaa  can  be  utilized  for  the  calculation  of  differential  coefficients.  Let 
a,  j3,  y, ...  be  any  parameters,  and  let  a  triad  of  orthogonal  axes  of  a?',  y',  «'  be  associated 
with  any  system  of  values  of  the  parameters,  so  that,  when  the  parameters  are  given,  the 
position  of  the  origin  of  this  triad  and  the  directions  of  the  axes  are  known.  Let  the 
position  of  a  point  relative  to  the  variable  axes  be  supposed  to  be  known ;  the  coordinates 
^'i  }fy  ^  of  the  point  are  then  known  functions  of  a,  j3,  y, ... .  Let  ^,  y, «  be  the  coordinates 
of  the  point  referred  to  fixed  axes.  Then  x,  y,  z  also  are  functions  of  a,  j8,  y, ...,  and  we 
wish  to  calculate  the  values  of  8;r/3a, ....  When  a,  j3,  y, ...  are  altered  the  origin  of  the 
variable  axes  undergoes  a  displacement  and  the  axes  undergo  a  rotation,  and  we  may 
regard  this  displacement  and  rotation  as  being  effected  continuously  with  certain  velocities. 
Thus  we  have  a  velocity  of  the  origin  and  an  angular  velocity  of  the  triad  of  axes.  This 
velocity  and  angidar  velocity  being  denoted,  as  before,  by  their  components  tio',  V»  W  ft^d 
^\y  ^2)  ^3}  referred  to  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the  variable  axes,  the  quantities 
«o', ...,  ^1, ...  are  linear  functions  of  da\dt^  d^/dt, ...,  and  the  coefficients  of  da/dt, ...  in 
these  functions  are  known  functions  of  a,  0,  y, ....     Thus  we  have  such  equations  as 


da  dt 


We  may  equate  the  coefficients  of  dajdtf  dfi/dt, ...  on  the  two  sides  of  these  equations,  the 
quantities  t/o'* ...,  ^i*  •••  being  expressed  as  linear  functions  of  da/dt, .... 

In  like  manner,  i(ttyV,w  and  u\  t/,  n^  denote  the  projections  of  any  vector  on  the  fixed 
and  variable  axes,  equations  (2)  give  us  formulsd  for  calculating  du/da, ....  In  applications 
of  the  method  it  is  generally  most  convenient  to  take  the  fixed  axes  to  coincide  with  the 
positions  of  the  variable  axes  that  are  determined  by  particular  values  a,  j3,  y, ...  of  the 
parameters,  then  in  equations  (2)  we  may  put  ^i=9n2=n3=:l  and  1^=  ...=0.  When  this 
is  done  the  values  of  du/ba, ...  belonging  to  these  particular  values  of  a, ...  are  given  by 
formuIsB  of  the  type 

duda  .  dud^     dudy  ,  /du' da  ,  du' d^  .  du' dy  .      \       .>,    .     .^  ,e\ 

The  above  process  has  been  used  repeatedly  in  Chapters  xviii.,  xxL,  xxiv.  As  a 
further  illustration  we  take  some  questions  concerning  curvilinear  orthogonal  coordinates. 
The  coordinates  being  a,  /3,  y,  the  expression  for  the  linear  element  being 

and  the  variable  axes  being  the  normals  to  the  surfaces,  we  have 

,      I  da  ,      I  dfi  ,      I  dy 

'^'^'hdi^      ^«=A;A'     '"'^h.dt' 

To  determine  the  values  of  ^i,  B^,  B^  we  have  recourse  to  Dupin's  theorem  cited  in 
Article  19.  It  follows  from  this  theorem  that  the  tangents  drawn  on  a  surface  y,  at 
points  of  its  intersection  with  a  surface  /3,  to  the  curves  in  which  the  surface  is  cut  by  two 
neighbouring  surfaces  of  the  family  a,  say  a  and  a-\-ba,  ultimately  intersect  when  ba  is 
dimimshed  indefinitely,  and  the  point  of  ultimate  intersection  T'  is  a  centre  of  principal 
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curvature  of  the  sur&oe  /9.     In  Fig.  76  the  point  P  is  (a,  jS,  y),  P,  is  {a+ba,  j8,  y),  Pj  is 
(a,  j8+di3,  y),  §  is  {a-k^ba,  jS+d/S,  y).    The  length  of  the  arc  PPj  can  be  taken  to  be  da/Ai, 

8 


Fig.  75. 


and  the  excess  of  the  length  P2Q  above  PPi  is,  to  the  second  order,  ^j8  ^  (l~)  •  ^®  ™*y 
regard  the  tangents  to  ^^2  at  P  and  PiQ  at  Pi  as  intersecting  in  T^  and  take  the  length 
of  PP^  to  be  di3/A«.    Then  the  angle  PTP^  ^  "^  55  (t)  *«•    Hence  the  coefficient  of 

daldt  in  ^8  is  -  A2  5^  (v- )  .  In  like  manner  the  coefficient  of  d&jdt  in  ^3  is  A^  ^j-  ( —  J . 
We  can  now  write  down  the  formulsB 

''*"'^i©S-*4  ©S'  [ («) 

The  above  aigument  shows  that  the  principal  curvatures  of  the  surface  y,  belonging  to 
its  lines  of  intersection  with  siurfaoes  a  and  j3,  are  respectively 

We  have  similar  formulso  for  the  principal  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  a  and  j3. 

Let  Ly  M,  N  he  the  direction  cosines  of  a  fixed  line  referred  to  the  normals  to  the 
surfaces  at  a  particular  point  (a,  )9,  y),  and  let  L\  M\  N'  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
same  line  referred  to  the  variable  axes  at  any  point  Then  L\  M\  N'  are  functions  of 
a,  )3,  y,  but  Z,  My  N  are  independent  of  a,  jS,  y.  We  may  use  the  formula  (5),  and  in  them 
we  may  replace  v,  t?,  w  by  Z,  Jf,  N  and  «', «/,  v/  by  Z',  if',  iV'.    We  find 

oM' 


a 
aiv 


8a  8y  \h 

These  formulss  were  used  in  Article  58. 
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To  investigate  expressions  for  the  components  of  strain  and  rotation^  we  take  (u\  i/,  v/) 
to  be  the  displacement  (i^a,  Ufi^  Uy),  and  (Uy  v,  w)  to  he  the  displacement  referred  to  fixed 
axes  of  X,  y,  z  which  coincide  with  the  normals  to  the  surfaces  a,  )9,  y  at  the  point  (a,  p,  y). 
Then  we  have,  for  example,  at  (a,  /9,  y) 

ai^'^^ai'    5y"^a^'    a^'"'^a^- 

Now  using  the  formulae.  (5)  and  (6)  we  have 

duda     dudp     dudy  _  dua  da     dua  d^  ,  dua  dy 
d^di'^dpdi'^d^di^'dii^      d^M'^'d^'dt 


and  from  these  we  have 
du 


The  formulae  (36)  of  Article  20  and  (38)  of  Article  21  can  now  be  written  down. 

To  investigate  the  stress-equations^  we  take  the  same  system  of  fixed  axes,  and  consider 
the  resultants  of  the  tractions  on  the  faces  of  a  curvilinear  parallelepiped  boimded  by 
surfaces  a,  a-^-^,  )9,  i9+di9,  y,  y+dy.  (Of.  Fig.  3  in  Article  21.)  We  may  take  the  areas 
of  the  faces  a,  /3,  y  to  be  Ai,  Aj,  As,  where 

Aissd^dy/^2^9     Ai^dyda/A^Ai,     A3=dadj3/AiAj. 

The  tractions  per  unit  of  area  across  the  siurface  a  can  be  expressed  by  Xa,  Fa,  ^a. 
or  by  aoy  cfiy  yoy  and  the  resultant  tractions  across  the  face  Ai  can  be  expressed  as 
JTaAi,  FaAi,  ZaAi  or  as  aaAi,  a/3Ai,  yaA].  In  the  formuke  (5)  Jr«Ai,  FaAi,  Za^i  can 
take  the  places  of  u,  v,  ir,  and  aa Ai,  a/9Ai,  yaA],  the  places  of  V,  i/,  uf.  Similarly 
X/sAs,  F^A2,  '^/iA2  can  take  the  places  of  Uj  v^  w,  and  ^Ag,  jS^Aj,  /SyAs  those  of  u',  i/,  tr^, 
and  so  on.    Now  the  equations  of  motion  can  be  expressed  in  such  forms  as 

where  the  notation  is  the  same  as  in  Article  68.    We  have  the  equations 

■  di  (""^')  S  ■♦■  33  ^""^»^  di'^d^  ^"°^»)  *  " «^Ai<'8+y^i^«. 

where  ^2)  ^s  Are  given  by  (6).    Equation  (19)  in  Article  58  can  be  written  down  at  once. 

»  Cf.  R.  R.  Webb,  Messenger  of  Math,,  vol.  11  (1882),  p.  146. 
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NOTE  D. 

Dr  A.  Timpe  has  c€tlled  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  lines  of  stress  in 
Fig.  15,  p.  195,  appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of  points  at  which  more  than  two  lines  of 
stress,  in  the  plane  of  the  figure,  meet.  If  there  are  such  points  the  stress  at  either  of  them 
must  be  a  simple  tension  or  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  two 
principal  stresses  vanish.  The  existence  of  such  points  has  not  been  proved;  for  the 
positions  of  the  lines  were  computed  by  Hertz,  loc.  cit.  p.  195,  for  the  parts  of  the  figure 
near  to  A'OA  and  to  the  line  drawn  through  0  at  right  angles  to  A'OA^  and  the  rest  of  the 
figure  was  drawn  conjecturally. 

NOTE   E. 

Stress  in  a  beam  loaded  uniformly. 

Using  the  notation  of  Article  244  (a),  (b\  (o)  I  find  the  following  expressions  for  the 
stress-components  in  a  circular  cylinder  bent  by  its  own  weight : — 

^.=^[(5+2<r)(a»-^)-3(l-2<r)y«],     r,=^[3(l  +  2a)(a«-^-(l -2*r)^], 

Z.=  -^(ico+ici«+«2«*)^-M'^8^[i(9+13<r+4(r2)a«-(l+i(7)(^+y«)]. 
The  constant  kj  is  given  by  the  equation 

When  the  beam,  of  length  ly  is  fixed  horizontally  at  2«0,  and  the  end  z^l  ib  unloaded, 

o     7  fn       ,7  +  12<r+4<rn 

When  the  beam,  of  length  2^,  is  supported  at  the  ends  9=1  and  z=i-ly  these  ends  being  at 
the  same  level, 

A  r«_i.   a7  +  12<r+4<rn 

An  independent  calculation  of  the  displacement  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr  G.  C. 
Calliphronas  confirms  these  results. 

NOTE  F. 

Extensional  vibrations  of  a  plane  pl{Ue'\ 

The  equations  of  vibration  are  equations  (97)  of  Article  314  (e).  They  may  be  expressed 
very  simply  in  terms  of  the  areal  dilatation  A'  and  the  rotation  tv,  these  quantities  being 
defined  analytically  by  the  equations 

.,    dM     dv  dv     du  . 

^=Si+^'    ^'^-ai-^ <^> 

The  equations  take  the  forms 

_«(1_^)_ ^^       _,      _  +  (i.^)_^____ (2) 

In  this  form  they  are  readily  transformed  to  any  suitable  curvilinear  coordinates. 

>i  Eqaations  equivalent  to  (97)  of  Article  314  {e)  were  obtained  by  Poisson  and  Gauchy,  see 
Introduetiont  footnotes  86  and  124.  Poisson  investigated  also  the  symmetrical  radial  vibrations 
of  a  circalar  plate,  obtaining  a  frequency  equation  equivalent  to  (10)  of  this  Note,  and  evaluating 
the  frequencies  of  the  graver  modes  of  this  type. 
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CoDsider  more  particularly  the  case  of  a  plate  'with  a  circular  edge-line.  It  is 
appropriate  to  use  plane  polar  coordinates  r,  B  with  origin  at  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
Let  £7^,  F  be  the  projections  of  the  displacement  of  a  point  on  the  middle  plane  upon  the 
radius  vector  and  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  vector.    Then  we  have 

M^Uoo&e-  Fsiu^,        v=6^sind+  Fcostf,     (3) 

and  A'=_  +  --  +  __,       gar-^H----^,  (4) 

and  the  stress-resultants  belonging  to  any  circle  rs  const,  are  T^  Sy  where 

-    2Eh  fdr     (U  .  1  aF\-|      ^    Eh^^v    v    \  a6n         ,^. 

The  equations  of  vibration  give 

^  E        df^  '        vi  or-       j^         ^2 ^o; 

We  put 

U—Uj^cosnScospty         F=F^sinn^co8^<,  (7) 

where  U^^  and  F,^  are  functions  of  r,  and  we  write 

ic«=p(l-cr«)j9V^,         K'^^2p(l  +  a)p^/E.    (8) 

Then  A'  is  of  the  form  ^'•/n(icr)co8n^cosjD^,  and  m  is  of  the  form  ^•/,((icV)sinn^cosj9^, 
where  A'  and  B'  are  constants,  and  •/«  denotes  Bessel's  function  of  order  n.  The  forms  of 
U^  and  F  are  given  by  the  equations 

r=  -4—^-  -'+^5-^^^ — -  \co8nScoRpt,  F=-   nil  -?^^— ''  +  5 — ^ — ^  \smn3cospty  (9) 

and  with  these  forms  we  have 

A'  ■=  —  AK^Jy^(Kr)  cos  nO  cos  p<,        2ar  ss.5ic'2/^(ic  V)  sin  n3  coapt. 

We  can  have  free  vibrations  in  which  F  vanishes  and  U  is  independent  of  B ;  the 
frequency  equation  is 

dJi(Ka)    ,    O"    T  /       \      n.  /^e\\ 

—^  +  -  ^x(««)-0,     (10) 

a  being  the  radius  of  the  edge-line.  We  can  also  have  free  vibrations  in  which  XJ  vanishes 
and  F  is  independent  of  B ;  the  frequency  equation  is 

dJ^{K'a)  ^J,Wa) 

These  two  modes  of  symmetrical  vibration  appear  to  be  the  homologues  of  certain 
modes  of  vibration  of  a  complete  thin  spherical  shell  (cf.  Article  335).  The  mode  in  which 
U  vanishes  and  F  is  independent  of  B  is  the  homologue  of  the  modes  in  which  there  is  no 
displacement  parallel  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  The  mode  in  which  F  vanishes  and  U  is 
independent  of  B  seems  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  quicker  modes  of  symmetrical  vibration 
of  a  sphere  in  which  there  is  no  rotation  about  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

In  the  remaining  modes  of  eztensional  vibration  of  the  plate  the  motion  is  compounded 
of  two :  one  characterized  by  the  absence  of  areal  dilatation,  and  the  other  by  the  absence 
of  rotation  about  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  plate.  The  frequency  equation  is  to  be 
formed  by  eliminating  the  ratio  A  :  B  between  the  equations 

(12) 

These  modes  of  vibration  seem  not  to  be  of  sufficient  physical  importance  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  calculate  the  roots  numerically. 
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Additional  deflexion  of  beams,  838. 

jEolotropy,  108,  146;  of  inertia,  288;  Curvi- 
linear,  161 ;  produced  by  permanent  set,  116. 

^olotropic  solidf  Constants  and  Modulases  of, 
108 — 105,  158 ;  propagation  of  waves  in,  18, 
286—289. 

Afterstrain^  114. 

Angle,  Transmission  of  stress  from  an,  209. 

Anorthic  crystals,  155. 

Anticlastic  curvature,  21,  128,  129,  825,  347. 

Applicable  surfaces,  471. 

Applied  Mechanics,  Treatises  on,  110 ;  Criti- 
cism of  some  methods  used  in,  381 — 833. 

Arches,  427. 

Average  strains.  Determination  of,  171. 

Axes,  Moving,  536 — 540 ;  Principal,  of  strain, 
87, 60 ;  of  symmetry,  147 ;  Principal  torsion- 
flexure,  of  a  rod,  866. 

Bars:  see  Beams,  Rods,  Torsion,  dc. 

Barytes,  Constants  for,  161. 

Beams,  ^olotropic,  159,  830. 

BeamM,  Bent,  Cnrvatare  of,  823,  845,  348,  849  ; 
Deflexion  of,  325,  838,  855—358 ;  Twist  pro- 
duced in,  by  transverse  load,  825,  344; 
Stress  produced  in,  by  transverse  loads,  186, 
814—816,  881,  832,  336—845,  541 ;  Shearing 
stress  in,  186,  816—818,  827,  381,  332 ;  Dis- 
placement  in,  318—320, 823-827 ;  Obliquity 
of  cross-sections  of,  187,  324,  325,  838; 
Distortion  of  cross-sections  of,  826 ;  Strength 
of,  829;  Extension  produced  in  by  trans- 
Terse  load,  347,  349.  See  also  Bending  of 
Beams,  Bending  moment,  BemouUi-Eulerian 
theory.  Loading,  Neutral  plane,  ftc. 

Beam*,  Continuous,  22,  358 ;  Single  span,  355 
—358 ;  Several  spans,  858—864. 

BeUs,  Vibrations  of,  5,  29,  525. 

Bending  of  Beams,  History  of  theory  of,  2,  3, 
20,  21;  by  couples,  126—129,  159;  by 
terminal  load,  136—138,  814—838 ;  by  uni- 
form load,  889—849;  by  distributed  load, 


350 — 358;  of  particular  forms  of  section 
(narrow  rectangular,  136,  331,  349 ;  circular, 
320,  327,  328,  348,  541 ;  elliptic,  821,  824, 
388 ;  rectangular,  322,  325 ;  other  special 
forms,  828,  332). 

Bending  moment,  314,  344  ;  Relation  of,  to 
curvature,  127,  323,  345,  350. 

Bernoulli- Eulerian  theory,  19,  360,  358. 

Beryl,  Constants  for,  161. 

Blade:  see  Stability, 

Body  forces,  73 ;  Particular  integrals  for,  180, 
217,  282,  246,  294. 

Boiler-flues,  Collapse  of,  580. 

Boundary  conditions,  98,  132, 164 ;  in  torsion 
problem,  299 ;  in  flexure  problem,  815,  817, 
328 ;  in  plates,  27,  487—442 ;  in  shells,  80, 
510,  516;  in  gravitating  sphere,  250;  in 
vibrating  sphere,  268  ;  in  vibrating  cylinder, 
278,  280. 

BourdMCs  gauge,  474. 

Brass,  Constants  for,  18,  108. 

Breaking  stresst  112. 

Bridges,  Travelling  load  on,  26,  421 ;  Suspen- 
sion, 347. 

Buckling,  Resistance  to,  890.   See  also  Stability . 

Cannon :  see  Oun  constniction. 

Cantilever,  21,  363. 

Capillarity,  6. 

Cartography,  68. 

Cast  iron,  107,  112,  118. 

Cast  metals,  95. 

Cauchy^s  relations,  14,  98. 

Central-line,  of  prismatic  body  or  curved  rod, 
127,  379. 

Chains,  Links  of,  427. 

Circular  arc :   see  Arches  and  Circular  ring. 

Circular  cylinder.  Equilibrium  of,  under  any 
forces,  267,  269;  bent  by  its  own  gravity, 
348,  541  (see  also  Beams);  strained  sym- 
metricaUy,  268  ;  Vibrations  of,  18,  276—280, 
405. 
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Circular  disk,  Botating,  144 ;  Equilibrium  of, 
under  foroes  in  its  plane,  213 — 215. 

Circular  ring.  Equilibrium  of,  885,  403,  427— 
430 ;  StabiUty  of,  23,  405 ;  Vibrations  of, 
430—433. 

Clamped  end^  of  a  rod,  354. 

Collapse:  see  Stability, 

Collision:  see  Impact, 

Colour  fringes  :  see  Lights  Polarized. 

Combined  strain,  329. 

Compatibility f  Conditions  of,  49. 

Complex  variable :  see  Conjugate  functions. 

Compression,  Modulus  of,  12,  101,  104 ;  of  a 
body  under  pressure,  102,  105,  139,  141, 161, 
172, 173  ;  of  a  sphere  by  its  own  gravitation, 
140  ;  of  a  body  between  parallel  planes,  172, 
263 ;  Centre  of,  184,  294. 

Cones,  Equilibrium  of,  200. 

Conformal  transformation  :  see  Conjugate  func- 
tions. 

Conjugate  functions,  46,  211,  216,  259,  260, 
301,  307,  321. 

Conjugate  property,  of  normal  functions,  176 ; 
of  harmonic  functions,  218,  240. 

Constants,  Elastic,  Controversy  concerning,  13 
—15 ;  Definition  of,  97  ;  Magnitude  of,  103 ; 
Thermal  variations  of,  107 ;  of  isotropic 
bodies,  100 ;  of  crystals,  160  ;  Experimental 
determination  of,  22,  102,  142,  160,  469. 

Continuing  equation,  412. 

Coordinates,  Curvilinear  orthogonal,  52 ;  Strain 
in  terms  of,  54,  540;  Stress-equations  in 
terms  of,  87,  164,  540  ;  General  equations  in 
terms  of,  138,  104.  See  also  Cylindrical 
coordinates.  Polar  coordinates.  Corrugate 
functions. 

Copper,  Constants  for,  103. 

Crushing,  of  metals,  114;  of  cylindrical  test 
pieces,  263. 

Crystalline  medium :  see  JEolotropic  solid,  and 
Crystals. 

Crystals,  Symmetry  of,  152 ;  Classification  of, 
154;  Elasticity  of,  14,  156;  Elastic  con- 
stants of,  160;  Neumann's  law  of  physical 
behaviour  of,  14,  152. 

Cubic  capacity,  of  a  vessel,  121. 

Cubic  crystals,  155,  159. 

Curl,  of  a  vector,  46. 

Curvature:  see  Beams,  Rods,  Plates,  Shells, 
Surfaces. 

Cylindrical  body  of  any  form  of  section,  Equili- 
brium of,  under  tension,  102 ;  under  gravity, 
124,  172 ;  under  fluid  pressore,  125 ;  in  a 
state  of  plane  strain,  259  ;  in  a  state  of  stress 
uniform  along  its  length,  334  ;  in  a  state  of 
stress  varying  uniformly  along  its  length, 
336 ;  in  a  state  of  stress  uniform,  or  varying 


uniformly,  over  its  cross-sections,  454.  See 
also  Beams,  Plane  strain.  Plane  stress. 
Rods. 

Cylindrical  coordinates,  56,  89,  140,  161,  259, 
260,  275. 

Cylindrical  flaw,  in  twisted  shaft,  121,  304. 

Cylindrical  shells.  Equilibrium  of,  under  pres- 
sure, 141. 

Cylindrical  shells,  Thin,  Inextensional  deforma- 
tion of,  477;  Vibrations  of  (Inextensional, 
488,  519 ;  general  theory,  516 ;  extensional, 
518) ;  Stability  of,  under  pressure,  529. 

Deflexion :  see  Beams  and  Plates. 

Density,  Table  of,  103. 

Diagrams,  of  plane  stress,  86;  stress-strain, 
111. 

Dilatation,  Cubical,  41,  59 ;  Uniform,  44  ; 
Average  value  of,  172 ;  in  curvilinear  co- 
ordinates, 54  ;  Waves  of,  18,  282,  286,  288 ; 
Centre  of,  184  ;  Determination  of,  221. 

Discontinuity,  Motion  of  a  surface  of,  283 — 285. 

Displacement,  35. 

Distortion,  Waves  of,  18,  282,  286,  288;  of 
cross-sections  of  twisted  prism,  308;  of 
cross-sections  of  bent  beam,  326. 

Divergence,  of  a  vector,  46. 

DoubU  force,  184,  234,  294. 

Dynamical  resistances,  26, 120,  411—417, 420— 
422. 

Earth,  In  a  state  of  initial  stress,  107,  140; 
Strained  by  its  own  gravitation,  140,  248; 
Stress  produced  in,  by  weight  of  continents, 
253;  ElUpticity  of  figure  of,  254;  Tidal 
effective  rigidity  of,  255—257;  Period  of 
spheroidal  vibrations  of,  278. 

Earthquakes,  297. 

Ease,  State  of.  111. 

Elastiea,  3,  24,  384^388,  892. 

Elastic  after-working,  114. 

Elasticity,  defined,  90 ;  Limits  of,  113. 

Ellipsoidt  Solutions  of  the  equations  of  equi- 
Ubrium  in,  239,  240,  260. 

Elliptic  cylinders.  Solutions  of  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  in,  259,' 260;  Solution  of  the 
torsion  problem  in,  805 ;  Solution  of  the 
flexure  problem  in,  321 ;  Confocal,  308,  822. 

Energy,  Intrinsic,  91.  See  also  Potential 
Energy  and  Strain-energy-function. 

Equilibrium,  Qeneral  equations  of,  7 — 12,  82, 
98,  130,  132,  138,  166,  217 ;  of  bifurcation, 
392. 

Equipollent  loads,  Elastic  equivalenoe  of,  129. 

Existence  theorems,  169,  220. 

Experimental  results,  Indirectness  of,  94. 

Extension,  32,  40,  44,  59;  of  beam  bent  by 
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dUtribated  load,  347 ;  of  plate  bent  by  pres- 
sure, 458—464. 

Extensional  vibratiom,  of  rods,  408,  411—420 ; 
of  a  circular  ring,  438 ;  of  plates,  470,  628, 
541;  of  shells,  515;  of  cylindrical  shells, 
518 ;   of  spherical  shells,  524. 

Exteruions,  Principal,  42,  60. 

Extemometer,  94,  111. 

Factors  of  safety,  118,  120. 

Failure :  see  Rupture. 

Fatigue,  117. 

Flaws,  120,  304. 

Flexure,  see  Beams. 

Flexure  fuTietions,  817,  328,  338. 

Flexure  problem,  317. 

Flexural  rigidity,  of  beam,  854 ;  of  rod,  872 ; 

of  plate,  443. 
Flow:  see  Plasticity, 
Flue :  see  Boiler-flues. 
Fluid,  115. 

Fluor  spar.  Constants  for,  160. 
Flux  of  enefgy,  in  vibratory  motion,  174. 
Fourier^s  series,  306. 
Fracture:  see  Rupture, 
Frameworks,  23. 
Frequency  equation,  176. 
FresneVs  wave  surfcuse,  288. 
Funicular  polygon,  360. 

Galileo^s  problem,  2. 

Girders :  see  Beams, 

Glass,  Constants  of,  13,  103. 

Graphic  representation,  of  stress,  86;  of  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  continuous  beams, 
360—364 ;  of  the  theory  of  torsion,  308 ; 
and  flexure,  326,  827. 

Gravitation  :  see  Compression  and  Earth. 

Gravity,  Effect  of,  on  vibration  of  sphere,  274 ; 
on  surface  waves,  297. 

Greenes  functions,  219. 

Greenes  transformation,  88. 

Groups,  of  transformations,  69,  148,  153. 

Gun  construction,  143. 

Hamiltonian  principle,  163. 
Hardening,  by  overstrain,  113. 
Hardness,  16. 
Harmonic  function,  218. 
Harmonics,  spherical,  218,  236,  266. 
Heat:  see  Thermal  effects. 
Height,  consistent  with  stability,  405. 
Helix:  see  Rods,  Thin  and  Springs. 
Hertz's  oscillator.  Type  of  waves  due  to,  295. 
Hexagonal  crystals,  155. 
Hooke*s  law,  2,  9,  12 ;    generalised,  95 ;   ex- 
ceptions to,  95,  110. 


Hydrodynamic  analogies,  to  torsion  problem, 

302. 
Hysteresis,  116. 

Identical  relations,  between  strain -components : 
see  Compatibility,  conditions  of. 

Impact,  16,  195 — 197 ;  of  spheres,  197 ;  Longi- 
tudinal, of  bars,  25,  418 — 420  ;  Transverse, 
of  bars,  420. 

Incompressible  solid,  equilibrium  of,  248  ;  vibra- 
tions of,  271,  273 ;  waves  on  surface  of, 
296. 

Inextensional  displacement,  in  thin  rod,  425 ; 
in  thin  shell,  476,  495. 

Initial  stress,  107,  249. 

Integration,  methods  of,  for  equilibrium,  15, 
218,  220,  234,  289;  for  vibratory  motion, 
176,  289. 

IntermoUcular  action,  6,  7,  9,  10,  533,  534. 

Invariants,  of  strain,  43,  60,  100  ;  of  stress,  81. 

Inversion,  of  plane  strain,  212;  applied  to 
plate,  467. 

Iron,  Constants  of,  103 ;  Elastic  limits' of,  114 ; 
Tield  point  of,  114.     See  also  Cast  iron. 

Isostatic  surfaces,  87,  89. 

Isotropic  solids,  100. 

Isotropy,  Transverse,  157. 

Kinematics,  of  thin  rods,  365—370,  423—426 ; 
of  thin  shells,  492—498. 

Kinetic  analogue,  for  naturally  straight  rod, 
382;  for  naturally  curved  rod,  383;  for 
elastica,  385 ;  for  rod  bent  and  twisted  by 
terminal  forces  and  couples,  394;  for  rod 
subjected  to  terminal  couples,  398. 

Kinetic  modtUuses,  distinguished  from  static, 
96,  97. 

Lamina,  4. 

Lead,  Constants  of,  103. 

Length,  standards  of,  affected  by  atmospheric 

pressure,  <fea,  120. 
Light,  Polarised,  Examination  of  stress-systems 

by  means  of,  87,  351. 
Limitations,  of  the  mathematical  theory,  110. 
Limits  :  see  Elasticity,  Limits  of. 
Lines  of  shearing  stress,  in  torsion,  303,  309 ; 

in  flexure,  327. 
Lines  of  stress,  87 ;  for  two  bodies  in  contact, 

195,  541 ;  for  force  at  a  point,  199. 
Load,  95;  Sudden  application  or  reversal  of, 

120,  178 ;  travelUng,  26,  421. 
Loading,  Effect  of  repeated,  116 ;  Asymmetric, 

of  beams,  328;  Surface,  of  beams,  351. 
Longitudinal  vibrations,  of  rods:  see  Exten- 

sional  vibrations,  of  rods. 
Longitudinal  waves,  8,  11. 
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Magnetometer^  deflexion-bars,  121. 

Matter,  Constitution  of,  6. 

MaxweWs  Btreas-eystem,  82,  85,  138,  583. 

Membrane^  Analogy  of,  to  twisted  shaft,  310. 

Middle  third.  Bale  of,  84,  209. 

ModtUut,    104,   533.      See    also    CompreMion, 

modolas  of,  Rigidity^  Young*8  modulua. 
Molecular  hypothesis,  6 — 10. 
Moments,  theorem  of  three,  22,  358—860. 
Monoelimc  crystals,  155. 
MuUiconstant  theory,  18. 

Neutral  axis :  see  GaUleo*a  problem. 

Neutral  plane,  324. 

Neutral  surface,  347,  849. 

Nodal  surfaces,  of  vibrating  sphere,  272. 

Normal  forces,  rod  bent  by,  408. 

Normal  functions,  of  vibrating  system,  176. 

Notation,  531. 

Nuclei,  of  strain,  183,  198,  205,  294. 

Oblique  crystais,  155. 

Optics,  influenoe  of  theories  of  in  stimulating 

research  in  Elasticity,  7,  8,  11,  SO. 
Orthogonal  surfaces,  52. 

Periurbatums,  Local,  186. 

Pendulum,  Analogy  to  eUutica,  385. 

Photo-elasticity :  see  Light,  Polarized. 

Piezo-electricity,  146. 

Piezometer,  94,  142,  162. 

Plane,  Problem  of  the,  15, 188—190,  200, 225— 
282. 

Planes,  Principal,  of  stress,  79. 

Plane  strain,  45, 134 ;  Displacement  accompany- 
ing,  201 ;  Transformation  of,  211. 

Plane  stress,  81, 135;  Displacement  accompany- 
ing, 203 ;  in  plate,  446. 

Plane  stress.  Generalised,  185,  205;  in  bent 
beam,  186,  349 ;  in  plate,  450. 

Plasticity,  114. 

Plate,  elliptic.  Bending  of,  by  pressure,  463, 
464 ;  Vibrations  of,  470. 

Plate,  Thick,  stretching  of,  446—449;  bending 
of,  129,  44&— 465. 

Plate,  thick  circular.  Bending  of,  by  central 
load,  454;  by  uniform  pressure,  460,  463; 
by  variable  pressure,  464. 

Plate,  Thin,  bounded  by  straight  edge,  468. 

Plate,  thin  circular,  466—468. 

Plate,  thin.  Subjected  to  forces  in  its  plane, 
205—216;  Boundary  conditions  for,  27, 
437—442 ;  Bending  of,  465 ;  Vibrations  of, 
469,  512,  522,  541 ;  General  theory  of,  508; 
Stability  of,  528. 

Plates,  Histoiy  of  theoiy  of,  5—6,  27—29. 

Poisson*s  ratio,  13,  101,  105. 


Polar  coordinates,  56,  89,  188,  161,  198,  259, 

274,  479. 
Potassium  Chloride,  Constants  for,  160. 
Potential,  Newtonian,  Theory  of,  169,  2ia 
Potential  energy,  of  strained  body.  Minimum, 

168 ;  Theorem  concerning,  170. 
Potentials,  Direct,  Inverse,  Logarithmic,  189, 

190. 
Pressure,  Hydrostatic,  79,  see  also  Compression ; 

does   not   produce  fracture,   119;    between 

bodies  in  contact,  190—195. 
Prism,  Torsion  of:  see  Torsion, 
Prismatic  crystals,  155. 
Punching,  of  metals,  114. 
Pyrites,  Constants  for,  160. 

Quadric  surfaces,  representing  distribution  of 
strain,  37,  41,  60,  62,  65;  and  of  stress, 
79.  82. 

Quartz,  Constants  for,  160. 

Radial  displacement,  189,  141,  161. 

Radial  vibrations,  of  sphere,  273 ;  of  spherical 
shell,  274 ;  of  cylindrical  shell,  519. 

Rari-constant  theory,  13. 

Rays,  equivalent,  146,  158. 

Reality,  of  the  roots  of  the  frequency  equation, 
177. 

Reciprocal  strain-ellipsoid,  37,  60. 

Reciprocal  theorem  (Betti's),  16,  170,  221,  228, 
232. 

Refraction,  Double,  due  to  stress,  87;  to  un- 
equal heating,  106. 

Resilience,  170. 

Rhombic  crystals,  155. 

Rhombohedral  crystals,  155. 

Rigid  body  dispUicement,  superposable  upon 
displacement  determined  by  strain,  50;  or 
stress,  166. 

Rigidity,  101,  105.  See  also  Flexural  rigidity, 
Torsional  rigidity,  Tidal  effective  rigidity, 

RiTig:  see  Circular  ring, 

Rocksalt,  Constants  for,  160. 

Rods,  Naturally  curved.  Approximate  theory  of, 
379,  428;  Problems  concerning,  388,  403, 
405,  427—480 ;  Vibrations  of,  430—483. 

Rods,  Thin,  Kinematics  of,  865;  Equations  of 
equilibrium  of,  870;  Strain  m,  873;  Ap- 
proximate theory  of,  372,  877 ;  Problems  of 
equilibrium  concerning,  882 — 406 ;  Vibrations 
of,  407—411 ;  of  variable  section,  406,  421 ; 
Problems  of  dynamical  resistance  concerning, 
411—421. 

Rotation,  of  a  figure,  67;  Strain  produced  in  a 
cylinder  by,  148 ;  Centre  of,  185,  294. 

Rotation,  Components  of,  89,  55,  71;  Deter- 
mination of,  224,  281. 
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Rotationally  eUuHe  medium,  166. 
Rupture^  HypoiheBea  ooncerning  the  oonditions 
of,  117. 

Safety :   see  Factors  of  Safety  and  Rupture, 

Saint-VenanVs  prineipUt  129. 

Scope,  of  the  Mathematical  theory,  119. 

Screw-propeller  shafts,  119. 

Semi-inverse  method,  19. 

Set,  111. 

Shafts:  see  Rotation,  Torsion,  Whirling, 

Shear,  Pare,  33 ;  Simple,  33,  68,  69;  Used  by 
Kelvin  and  Tait  to  denote  a  strain,  532;  by 
Bankine  to  denote  a  stress,  532. 

Shearing  strain,  45. 

Shearing  stress,  80;  cone  of,  82.  See  also 
Beams  and  Lines  of  shearing  stress. 

Shells,  Thin,  Ineztensional  displacement  of, 
471—487  ;  General  theory  of,  29,  488—516. 

Simple  solutions,  182,  187.  See  also  Nuclei,  of 
strain. 

Sound  waves,  96. 

Sphere,  Problem  of  the,  15;  Eqailibrinm  of, 
140,  236 — ^257 ;  with  given  surface  displace- 
ments, 236;  with  given  sarface  tractions, 
240 ;  under  body  forces,  246 ;  Vibrations  of, 
268—274. 

Spherical  cavity,  in  infinite  solid,  245. 

Spherical  shell,  Equilibriam  of,  under  pressure, 
139,  161 ;  under  any  surface  tractions,  245, 
259 ;  Vibrations  of,  274. 

Spherical  shell.  Thin,  Inextensional  deforma- 
tion of,  477;  Ineztensional  vibrations  of, 
486;  Extensional  and  other  vibrations  of, 
522 ;  Equilibrium  of,  526,  527. 

Spheroidal  vibrations,  273,  274. 

Springs,  Spiral,  23,  396. 

Stability,  General  criteria  for,  30,  97,  392; 
Strength  dependent  on,  120;  of  strut,  3, 
388—391 ;  of  elastica,  392  ;  of  rod  subjected 
to  twisting  couple  and  thrust,  399;  of  flat 
blade  bent  in  its  plane,  400 ;  of  ring  under 
pressure,  24,  405;  Height  consistent  with, 
405 ;  of  rotating  shaft,  421 ;  of  plate  under 
thrust,  528  ;  of  tube  under  pressure,  529. 

Statical  method,  of  determining  frequencies  of 
vibration,  421,  422. 

Steel,  Constants  for,  103  ;  Elastic  limit,  and 
Yield-point  of,  114. 

Strain,  Gauchy*B  theory  of,  8;  Examples  of, 
32,  33 ;  Homogeneous,  36,  64—71 ;  Pure,  39, 
65 ;  Determined  by  displacement,  39 ;  Com- 
ponents of,  40,  59 ;  Transformation  of,  42 ; 
Invariants  of,  43,  44,  60 ;  Types  of,  44,  45 ; 
Besolution  of,  into  irrotational  dilatation 
and  equivoluminal  distortion,  47;  Identical 
relations  between  components  of,  49;   Dis- 


placement effectively  determined  by,  50 ; 
referred  to  curvilinear  coordinates,  54,  540 ; 
General  theory  of,  57—64;  Composition  of 
finite  homogeneous,  69;  Appropriated  by 
Bankine  to  denote  relative  displacement,  531. 

Strain-ellipsoid,  37,  61. 

Strain-energy-function,  Introduction  of,  11 ; 
Existence  of,  12,  92;  Form  of,  96;  in 
isotropic  solids,  99,  152  ;  in  leolotropic 
solids,  98 ;  in  crystals,  156 ;  in  solids  ex- 
hibiting various  types  of  iBolotropy,  157; 
Generalisation  of,  97. 

Strength,  Ultimate,  112. 

Stress,  Cauchy's  theory  of,  8 ;  Notion  of,  72, 
533 ;  Specification  of,  75 ;  Components  of, 
77 ;  Measure  of,  77 ;  Transformation  of,  78  ; 
Types  of,  79;  Besolution  of,  into  mean 
tension  and  shearing  stress,  81 ;  Uniform 
and  uniformly  varying,  84,  99,  101,  123; 
Graphic  representation  of,  86 ;  Lines  of,  87 ; 
Methods  of  determining,  98;  Direct  deter- 
mination of,  17,  132, 133,  446 ;  Appropriated 
by  Bankine  to  denote  internal  action,  531. 

Stress-difference :   see  Rupture. 

Stress-equations,  82  ;  referred  to  curvilinear 
coordinates,  87,  164,  540. 

Stress-functions,  17,  85,  133,  201—204,  260— 
263. 

Stress-resultants  and  stress-couples,  in  rod,  370; 
in  plate,  28,  434  ;  in  shell,  502. 

Stress-strain  relation,  94,  95,  97,  100,  101. 

Strut :   see  Stability. 

Supported  end,  of  a  rod,  354 ;  edge  of  a  plate, 
441. 

Surface  of  revolution.  Equilibrium  of  solid 
bounded  by,  260. 

Surface  tractions,  73. 

Surfaces,  Curvature  of,  488. 

Suspension  bridges,  347. 

Symbolic  notations,  287,  532. 

Symmetry,  Geometrical,  147 ;  Alternating,  147; 
Elastic,  148 ;  of  crystals,  152  ;  Types  of, 
157. 

Tangential  Traction,  77,  82. 

Tenacity,  112. 

Tension,  73 ;   Mean,  81. 

Terminology,  531. 

Testing  machines.  111. 

Tetragonal  crystals,  155. 

Thermal  effects,  93,  106. 

Thermodynamics,  Application  of,  91,  93. 

Thermo-elastic  eqtuitions,  106. 

Tidal  deformation,  of  solid  sphere,  255. 

Tidal  effective  rigidity,  of  the  Earth,  256. 

Time-effects,  114. 

Topaz,  Constants  for,  161. 
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Tore,  Incomplete,  torsion  and  flezare  of,  428. 

Torsion,  History  of  theoiy  of,  4,  19 — 21 ;  of  a 
bar  of  cironlar  section,  126 ;  of  prisms  of 
isotropic  material,  298 — 811;  of  prisms  of 
asolotropic  material,  312 ;  of  prisms  of  special 
forms  of  section,  305—308,  313;  Stress  and 
strain,  that  accompany,  44, 298, 308;  strength 
to  resist,  304. 

Torsion  function,  300. 

Torsion  problem,  800. 

Torsional  couple,  in  rod,  376 ;  in  plate,  434 ; 
in  shell,  502. 

Torsional  rigidity,  300 ;  Calculation  of,  310. 

Torsional  vibrations,  of  cylinder,  276 ;  of  rod, 
409 ;  of  circular  ring,  482. 

Tortuosity,  Measure  of,  of  central-line  of  rod, 
367,  368,  380,  395,  424,  427. 

Traction,  72;  used  by  Pearson  in  sense  of 
Tension,  532. 

Transmission  of  force,  from  point  of  application, 
180,  206.     See  also  Plane,  Problem  of  the. 

Trees,  406. 

Triclinic  crystals,  155. 

Tubes :   see  CyliTidrical  shells. 

Twinning,  of  crystals,  160. 

Twist,  of  a  rod,  365,  366. 


Typical  flexural  strain,  475. 

Uniqueness  of  solution,  of  the  equations  of 
equilibrium,  167 ;  of  the  equations  of  yibra- 
tory  motion,  173 ;  Exceptions  to,  30,  392. 

Variational  equation,  163;  Difficulty  of  forming, 

in  case  of  thin  shells,  505. 
Variations,  Calculus  of,  169. 
Vibrations,  Gteneral  theory  of,  175 — 178. 
Viscosity,  115. 

Watch  spring,  116. 

Waves,  Propagation  of,  in  isotropic  media,  11, 
18,  281—286,  289—295;  in  sBolotropic  media, 
18,  286—289;  in  infinite  cylinder,  276—280; 
over  surface  of  solid,  295 — 297. 

Wave  surfaces,  287. 

Whirling,  of  shafts,  421. 

Wires:   see  Rods,  Thin. 

Work,  done  by  external  forces,  91. 

Yield  point,  112. 

Young*s  modulus,  4;  in  isotropic  solid,  101 ;  in 

feolotropic  solid,  105,  158;  Quartic  surface 

for,  105,  159. 
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